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Tue present translation aims at supplying an intro- 
ductory volume to a later period of the history of 
mind in Greece, which may be collectively described 
as the post-Aristotelian. To the moralist and theo- 
logian no less than to the student of philosophy this 
period is one of peculiar interest ; for it supplied 
the scientific mould into which Christianity in the 
early years of its growth was cast, and bearing the 


shape of which it has come down to us. 
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PART I. 
STATE OF CULTURE IN GREECE. 


CHAPTER I. 


THE INTELLECTUAL AND POLITICAL STATE OF GREECE 
AT THE CLOSE OF THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


In Plato and Aristotle Greek Philosophy reached 


CHAP. 


its greatest perfection. In their hands the Socratic 


philosophy of conceptions had been developed into . 


elaborate systems, embracing the whole range of a. A. al 


contemporary knowledge, and grouping it from de- 


and de 


Sects of th 


finite points of view so as to afford a connected view systems y 


lato ane 


of the universe. The study of nature had been sup- 4 pissotie. 


plemented by careful enquiries into morals, and had 
been itself transformed, enlarged, and enriched by 
Aristotle. In metaphysics, the foundations of a phi- 
losophical building had been by him laid deeply, 
everything that is having been thoroughly referred 
to first principles, so as no previous philosopher had 
attempted. A multitude of phenomena which earlier 
thinkers had carelessly passed by, in particular the 
_phenomena of mental life, had been pressed into the 
_ service of research ; new questions had been raised ; 


y _&B 
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new answers given. Into every branch of knowledge 
new ideas had reached and penetrated. Idealism, 
that beautiful and telling expression of the Greek 
mind, had been set forth by Plato in pure brilliancy, 
and had been united by Aristotle with the most 
careful observation. Practice and theory had brought 
the dialectic method to the position of an art, and a 
valuable instrument of thought had been gained in 
the scientific use of terms of which Aristotle was the 
real originator. Within a few generations the intel- 
lectual treasures of Greece had been increased mani- 
fold both in extent and value. The heritage received 
by Socrates from his predecessors could hardly be re- 
cognised as the same left by Aristotle to his successors. 

Great as was the progress made by Greek phi- 
losophy in the fourth century before Christ, equally 
great, however, were the difficulties with which it 
had perpetually to contend; not less difficult the 
problems for the solution of which it had to labour. 
Already Aristotle had pointed out the weak points 
in the system of Plato, rendering it impossible for 
him to rest therewith content. From the platform 
of present knowledge still further objections would 
be naturally urged. And again as regards Aristotle, 
even in his system inconsistencies on some of the 
most important points may be found concealed under 
a certain indefiniteness of expression, fatal if once 
brought to light to the soundness of the whole. 
With all his ingenuity, Aristotle had not succeeded 
in blending into one harmonious whole all the ele- 
ments out of which his system was composed. Hence 
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the divergencies of his immediate followers from the 
original Aristotelian teaching may be explained. 

Nor were these defects of a kind that could be 
easily got over. On the contrary, the more the 
matter is gone into, the clearer it becomes that these 
defects were embedded in the foundations of the 
systems both of Plato and Aristotle, underlying in 
short the whole previous career of philosophic thought. 
Leaving details and minor points .out of considera- 
tion, they all ultimately may be traced to two main 
sources, either to an imperfect knowledge and expe- 
rience of the world, or to the hasty conclusions of an 
idealistic philosophy of conceptions. To the former 
cause may be attributed the mistakes in natural 
science into which Plato and Aristotle fell, and the 
limited character of their view of history; to the 
latter, the Platonic theory of ideas with all that it 
involves—the antithesis of ideas and appearances, of 
reason and the senses, of knowledge and ignorance, 
of the present world and the world to come—and 
likewise the corresponding points in the system 
of Aristotle ; such, for instance (to mention some of 
the principal ones only), as the relation of what is 
particular and what is general, of form and matter, 
of God and the world, of the theory of final causes 
and of natural explanations, of the rational and the 
irrational parts of the soul, of speculative theory and 
practice. 

Both causes are, however, closely connected. The 
Greek philosophers were content with an uncertain 
and defective knowledge of facts, because they trusted 
B2 
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conceptions too implicitly, being ignorant of their 
origin and worth; and they had this unconditional 
trust in the truth of conceptions because the study 
of nature was yet in its infancy. Their knowledge 
of history was as yet too limited for them to note 
the difference between the results of a careful obser- 
vation and those of ordinary unmethodical experience, 
the uncertainty of most of the traditional principles 
and the necessity for a more stringent method of 
induction. The fault common to both Plato and 
Aristotle lay in attaching undue prominence to the 
dialectical method inherited from Socrates to the 
neglect of observation, and in supposing that con- 
ceptions expressing the very essence of things can be 
deduced in a purely logical way from current beliefs 
and the uses of language. In Plato this dialectical 
exclusiveness appears more strongly, finding expres- 
sion in a telling manner in the theory of recollection. 
For certainly, if all our conceptions are inherent 
from the moment of birth, needing only the agency 
of sensible things to make us conscious of their exist- 
ence, it may be legitimately inferred that, to know 
' the essence of things, we must look within and not 
without, obtaining our ideas by development from 
; the mind rather than by abstraction from experience. 
It may be inferred with equal reason, that the ideas 
drawn from the mind are the true standard by which 
experience must be judged. Whenever ideas and 
experience disagree, instead of regarding ideas as at 
fault, we ought to look upon the data of experience 
as imperfect, and as inadequately expressing the 
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ideas which constitute the thing as it really exists. Cnap. 
The whole theory of ideas, in short, and all that it s 


implies, is a natural corollary from the Socratic 
theory of conceptions. Even those parts of this 
theory which seem most incongruous are best ex- 
plained by being referred to the principles of the 
Socratic process. 

From the onesidedness of these suppositions 
Aristotle is only partly free. Undoubtedly he at- 
_tempted.to supply the defects in the Socratic and 
Platonic theory of conceptions by observation, with 
which Plato’s experimental knowledge cannot be 
compared, either in point of accuracy or extent. 
Neither can it be ignored that therewith is con- 
nected that complete transformation of the Pla- 
tonic metaphysics, whereby the same right is 
secured for particulars over against the universal, as 
the philosopher had already secured for observation 
over against conceptional knowledge. But Aristotle 
did not go far enough. In his theory of knowledge 
he cannot wholly discard the supposition that the 
soul has its knowledge by a process of development 
from within, being not only endowed with the capa- 
city of thinking, but possessing from its birth the 
substance of ideas. In his scientific method the 
critical investigation of common notions and of idiom, 
that in fact which he himself calls proof by proba- 
bilities, is constantly taking the place of strict 
induction. His endeavours to harmonise the two 
antagonistic currents in Plato’s teaching may have 
been undertaken in all sincerity, but the antagonism 
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tween the 
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was too deep-seated to yield to his efforts. It not 
only reappears in the fundamental ideas, but colours 
the most general results of his system. Beginning 
with the antithesis between form and matter, it 
ends in the contrast between the world and a soul 
outside the world, in the conception of reason re- 
garded even in man as something coming from 
without, and never combining with the lower parts 
of his nature to form one complete living unity. 
Granting that the above features may be proxi- 
mately deduced from the Socratic theory of concep- 


theories of tions, still that philosophy, it must be owned, expresses 


Aristotle 
and Greek 
character. 


the character of the nation to which it belonged. In 
an earlier work it has been shown! that the com- 
monest peculiarity of life in Greece consists in the 
undisturbed unity of the outer and the inner world, 
in an artless belief that mind and matter were origi- 
nally connected, and are still in perfect harmony 
with one another. When the whole mental life of a 
people bears this impress, it is not likeiy to be want- 
ing in its philosophy also. Besides the advantages, 
therefore, which accrue from the close connection of 
those two elements, philosophy will also share the de- 
fects unavoidably connected with any view of their 
intimacy which ignores a real distinction between 
them. Only gradually and imperfectly will the mind 
become aware of the distinctive peculiarity of mental 
life, of the notion of personality, of the independence 
of moral rights and duties of all external circum- 


1 Zeller’s Philosophie der Griechen. Part I. 96. 
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stances, of the share of our own will in creating our 
ideas. On the other hand, it will have less hesita- 
tion in transferring the phases of consciousness imme- 
diately to things themselves, in regarding the world 
from ideal points of view borrowed from the domain 
of our own minds, in accepting our own notions of 
things as something real, without testing their actual 
truth, nay, even treating them as higher compared 
with the reality of the senses, and in confounding 
the critical analysis of a notion with the experimental 
investigation of athing. If in the time of its highest 
perfection the philosophy of Greece was not free from 
these mistakes; if, further, these were the cause of 
all the important faults in the systems of Plato and 
Aristotle, not the framers of these systems only and 
their immediate successors ought to bear the blame, 
but rather the whole mental peculiarity of that people, 
of which within the province of science these men 
were the greatest representatives. 

In proportion as the close connection of the faults 
of the Platonic and Aristotelian systems with the 
whole character of Greek thought becomes apparent, 
the more difficult, it will be felt, was it for Greek 
thought to emancipate itself from these faults. To 
compass this a sweeping change of the customary lines 
of thought would be requisite. The origin of our 
ideas, the primary meaning of our conceptions, must 
needs be examined much more closely; a sharper 
‘distinction made between what is supplied from with- 
out and what is supplied from within; the truth of 
several axioms received in metaphysics more carefully 
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investigated, than had been done as yet. Science 
must accustom itself to an accuracy of observation, 
and to a strictness of inductive process, never as yet 
reached in Greece. Sciences resting on observation 
must have attained a pitch of completeness which it 
was vain to hope to reach by the methods and means 
then in vogue. The anthropomorphic way of looking 
at nature, allowing questions as to facts to be an- 
swered by speculations on final causes and the desire 


of nature to realise beauty, must be dropped. En- 


quiries into man’s moral nature and functions would 
have to be severed from a regard for purely natu- 
ral relations, the disturbing influences of which may 
be seen in the national exclusiveness of the Greeks, 
in the onesided political character of their morality, 
in the institution of slavery. 

How much would have to be changed in the con- 
ditions and views of Greece before this pass would be 
reached! Could it be expected that a stricter and 
more scientific method would obtain rule so long as 
the tendency to look upon the life of nature as ana- 
logous to the life of man was kept alive by a religion 
such as that of Hellas? Or that moral science would 
shake off the trammels of the Greek propriety of 
conduct, whilst in all practical matters those trammels 
were in full force? Or that a sharper distinction 
between what comes from without and what from 
within in our ideas—a distinction which we vainly 
look for in Aristotle—would prevail, until a depth - 
and an intensity had been given to the inner life, and 
the rights and value of the individual as such had 
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obtained a recognition which it required the combined 
influence of Christianity and the peculiar Germanic 
character to bring about? The more vividly we 
realise the national stamp and the surrounding na- 
tional conditions of the Greek philosophy, with all 
the characteristics of the national life, the more ready 
to hand is the conviction, that to heal its defects— 
defects which are apparent even in its greatest and 
most brilliant achievements—nothing short of an 
actual revolution in the mental tone of Greece would 
avail—such as history has at length seen accom- 
plished after many shifts and many centuries. 

On the platform of the ancient life of Greece 
such a change could not possibly have come about. 
Thereby certainly the possibility is not excluded, 
that under more favourable circumstances a further 
development of Greek philosophy might have taken 
place in the same course of purely intellectual en- 
quiry which it had followed hitherto in the hands of 
its earlier representatives, and more” particularly of 
Aristotle, with the most important results. The 
results which might in this way have been possibly 
attained, we cannot exactly determine. Speculation 
is, however, useless. In point of fact, the historical 
circumstances under which philosophy had to grow 


cannot be ignored. It had only become what it had - 


under the influences of these circumstances. The 
Socratic theory of conceptions, and the Ideal theory 
of Plato, presuppose on the one hand the high cul- 
ture of the age of Pericles, and the brilliant career 
of Athens and Greece following on the Persian war. 


CHAP. 
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Not less do they presuppose the political degradation 
and the moral exhaustion of Greece during and after 
the Peloponnesian war. In his purely intellectual 
attitude, despairing of every direct practical activity, 
in his broad view of things, his knowledge of every 
kind, in his system matured and elaborate, and em- 
bracing all the results of previous enquiry—Aristotle 
appears as the child of an age which was bearing to 
its grave a great historical development, in which 
intellectual labour had begun to take the place of 
hearty political action. 

The bloom of Greek philosophy was short-lived, 
but not more so than the bloom of national life. A 
closer examination shows that the one depended on 
the other, and that both of these phenomena were 
due to the operation of the same causes. With 
a high appreciation of freedom, with a ready aptitude 
for politics, with a genius for artistic creations, the 
Greeks produced, within the sphere of politics, one 
result of its kind unrivalled and unique. They 
neglected, however, to lay the foundations wide and 
deep. Their political duration could not keep pace 
with their versatility and excitability. Communi- 
ties limited in extent and simple in arrangement 
sufficed for them, which, however, could not include 
all branches of the Greek family, nor satisfy at once 
all legitimate interests. Within the range of science 
we likewise see them forming rash conclusions, advanc- 
ing from individual experiences at once and without 
any mediating links to the most general conceptions, 
and constructing theories upon a foundation of 
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limited and imperfect experience, which it was 
wholly inadequate to bear. Whether, and in how 
far, the intellect of Greece, if left to itself, might 
have remedied these defects in a longer protracted, 
undisturbed development, is a question which it is 
impossible to answer. That intellect was far too 
intimately bound up with the political, the moral, 
and the religious life—in short, with the whole 
mental tone and culture of the people—not to be 
seriously affected by any of their changes. It lay, 
too, in the character and historical progress of this 
people to have only a brief period of splendour, and 
one soon over. At the time that the philosophy 
of Greece reached its highest point in Plato and 
Aristotle, in all other respects Greece was then in a 
hopeless state of decline. Notwithstanding indi- 
vidual attempts to resuscitate it, the old morality 
and propriety of conduct had disappeared since the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war. Together with 
them, too, the old belief in the gods was gone. To 
the bulk of the people the rising philosophy with its 
ethics afforded no substitute. Art, however carefully 
cultivated, could no longer come up to the excellence 
of the strictly classic period. Political relations 
became daily more unsatisfactory. If in the fifth 
century before Christ the rivalry of Athens and Sparta 
had ranged the states of Greece into two groups, in 
the succeeding century disunion spread further. Even 
the attempt of Thebes under Epaminondas to found 
a new leadership only multiplied parties. Destitute 
of a political centre of gravity, the Greeks, of their 
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own choice, drifted into a disgraceful dependence on 
the conquered and now declining Persian empire. 
Persian gold wielded an influence which Persian 
arms had never been able to exercise. The petty 
jealousies of little states and tribes wasted in endless 
local feuds resources which needed only unity and 
leadership to do wonders. With the decline of civil 
order the well-being and martial prowess of the 
nation declined also; and the increasing technical 
cultivation of the art of war contributed to take the 
decision of battle more and more out of the hands of 
free citizens, and to place it in those of the numerous 
mercenaries which are one of the most injurious 
phenomena of this age, a sure sign of the decline of 
freedom, and of the approach of a military despotism. 
As this danger with the threatening rise of the Mace- 
donian power came nearer, patriots in Greece might 
still deceive themselves with the hope that their 
self-devotion would avert the danger. An unbiassed 
glance at history can, however, only see in the failure 
of this attempt the natural and inevitable conse- 
quence of causes so deeply rooted in the Greek charac- 
ter and the course of Greek history, that not even the 
most heroic exertions of individuals, nor the resist- 
ance of the divided states, which came too late, 
could for one moment render the final issue doubtful. 

By the battle of Cheronea the doom of Greece 
was sealed. Never since then has Greece attained to 
real political freedom. All attempts to shake off the 
Macedonian supremacy ended in exhausting disasters. 
In the subsequent struggles Hellas, and Athens in 
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particular, was the play-ball of changing rulers, the 
continual arena of their warfare. Not until the 
second half of the third century was a purely Grecian 
power formed—the Achzan League—round which 


the hopes of the nation rallied. How inadequate, 


however, was this attempt compared with what the 
real wants of the country required! How soon it 
became apparent that no remedies were here to be 
found to heal the ills from which it was suffering! 
That old hereditary failing of the Greeks, internal 
discord, still rendered it impossible for them to be 
independent in foreign relations, and to be united 
and settled at home. In perpetual struggles between 
Acheans, A&tolians, and Spartans, their best re- 
sources were squandered. The very individual who 
had led the Achzans against the Macedonians, in 
the cause of independence, now summoned the 
Macedonians back to the Peloponnesus, to gain their 
support against Sparta. When the supremacy of 
Macedonia was broken by the arms of Rome, a more 
avowed dependence on Italian allies succeeded. And 
when, in the year 146 B.c., the province of Achaia 
was incorporated in the Roman empire, even the 
shadow of freedom which up to this time had been 
assured, departed for ever. 

Sad as the affairs of Greece at this period became, 
and marked as was the decline of its internal re- 
sources, not less important was the extension of its 
mental horizon, and the more general diffusion of its 
culture. The Macedonian ascendancy, dealing as it 
did a death-blow at the independence of Greece, also 
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broke down the boundaries which had hitherto sepa- 
rated Greeks from foreigners. A new world was 
opened out before the gaze of Greece, and a vast 
territory offered for her energies to explore. She 
was brought into manifold contact with the Eastern 
nations belonging to the Macedonian monarchy, 
securing for her culture the place of honour among 
the nations of the East, but producing at the same 
time a tardy, but, in the long run, important back- 
current of Oriental thought, traces of which appeared 
in the philosophy of Greece a few centuries later. 
By the side of the old famed centres of learning in 
the mother country of Hellas, new centres arose, 
suited by position, inhabitants, and peculiar circum- 
stances, to unite the culture of East and West, and 
to fuse into one homogeneous mass the intellectual 
forces of different races. Whilst Hellas, by the 
number of emigrants who left her shores to settle in 
Asia and Egypt, was losing her population; whilst 
the Greeks in their ancestral homes were succumbing 
to foreigners; the most extensive intellectual con- 
quests were being gained by her over nations by 
whom and with whom she had been oppressed. 
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CHAPTER II. 


CHARACTER AND CHIEF FEATURES OF THE POST- 
ARISTOTELIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


THE circumstances which have been hastily sketched 
in the preceding chapter, are of the greatest import- 
ance as affecting the character of the post-Aristotelian 
philosophy. Greek philosophy, like Greek art, is the 
offspring of Greek political freedom. In the play of 
political life, throwing every one on himself and his 
own resources, in the rivalry of unlimited competition 
for all the good things of life, the Greeks had learned 
to make free use of all their mental powers. From 
his consciousness of dignity—connected by a Greek 
far more closely than by us with the privilege of 
citizenship—from his superiority to the needs of daily 
life, a freedom of thought had sprung up in his mind 
which could boldly attack the problem of knowledge, 
without any ulterior aim.! With the decline of poli- 
tical independence, however, the mental powers of the 
nation received a fatal blow. No longer borne up by 
a powerful esprit de corps, weaned from the habit of 
working for the common weal, the majority gave 
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themselves up to the petty interests of private life 
and their personal affairs. Even the better disposed 
were too much occupied in contending with the low 
tone and corruption of the times, to be able to devote 
themselves in their moments of relaxation to a free 
and speculative consideration of things. What could 
be expected in such an age as that which preceded 
the rise of the Stoic and Epicurean systems, but that 
philosophy would take a decidedly practical turn, if 
indeed it were studied at all? 

An age like this did not require theoretical know- 
ledge. It required to be morally braced and streng- 
thened. If these desiderata were no longer to be 
met ima in the popular religion in its then state ; if 


taken ds ies of religion, it was “only natural that 


philosophy should_meet_| the existing need. Is it 


more particularly asked what course, under the cir- 
cumstances, was it possible and more especially neces- 
sary for moral energy to take? the answer is not far 
to seek. [There was less scope for creative ingenuity 
than for resolute self-devotion; less for outward 
actions than for inward feeling; less opportunity for 
public achievements, more for private reforms. So 
utterly hopeless had the public state of Greece be- 
come, that even the few who made it their business 
to provide a remedy could only gain for themselves 
the honour of martyrdom. As matters then stood, 
no other course seemed open for the best-intentioned, 
save to withdraw entirely within themselves, to en- 
trench themselves within the safe barriers of their 
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own inner life against outward misfortunes, and to 
make happiness dependent entirely on their own in- 
ward state. , 
Stcic_apathy, Epicurean —self-eontentment, and 
Sceptic imperturbability, were the doctrines which 


suited the~political helplessness of the age. They 


were therefore the doctrines which met with the most 
general acceptance. Suited, too, was that sinking of 
national distinctions in the feeling of a common 
humanity, that severance of morals from politics 
which characterise the philosophy of the Alexandrian 
and Roman period. Together with national indepen- 
dence, the barriers between nations had been swept 
away. East and West, Greeks and barbarians, were 
united in large empires, placed in communication, 
and compared in most important respects. In de- 
celaring that all men are of one blood and equally 
privileged citizens of one empire, that morality rests 
on the relation of man to man independently of his 
nationality and his position in the state, philosophy 
was only explicitly stating a truth which had been 
already partly realised in actual fact, and which was 
certainly implied therein. 

By the course, too, which it had taken during 
the last century and a half, philosophy itself had pre- 
pared the way for the turn which now set in. Socrates 
and the Sophists, in different ways no doubt, had 
each devoted themselves to the practical side of 
philosophy ; and more definitely still the Cynie School 
had paved the way for Stoicism, the Cyrenaic for 
Epicureanism. These two Schools, it is true, play 
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a subordinate part in the general conditions of the 


_ philosophy of the fourth century, and sophistry by the 


close of the same century was already a thing of the 
past. Nor can Socrates, although turning his back 
on physical enquiries, be at all compared with the 
post-Aristotelian philosophers, the desire for know- 
ledge being still keen in him. He wished, however, 
to busy himself only with subjects which were of 
practical use in life; and yet his theory of knowledge 
involved a reform quite as much of speculative as of 
practical philosophy, and that reform was accom- 
plished on a grand scale by Plato and Aristotle. 
Little as the course of development taken by Greek 
philosophy during the fourth century agrees with the 
course of its subsequent development, still the specu- 
lations of Plato and Aristotle helped to prepare the 
way for the coming change. The chasm between the 
ideal and phenomenal worlds which Plato set up, and 
Aristotle vainly attempted to bridge over, leads ulti- 
mately to a contrast between what is within and what 
is without, between thought and the object of thought. 
The generic conceptions or forms, which Plato and 
Aristotle regard as most truly real, are, after all, 
fabrications of the human mind. The conception of 
reason, even in its expanded form as the divine Rea- 
son, or reason of the world, is an idea formed by 
abstraction from our inner life. And what is really 
meant by identifying form in itself with what 7s, and 
matter only with what is possible, or even (as Plato 
does) with what 7s not, or by placing God over against 
and in contrast to the world, except that man finds in 
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his own mind a higher and more real existence than 
any which he finds outside of it in the world, and 
that what is truly divine and unlimited must be in 
the mind in its ideal nature, apart from and inde- 
pendent of all impressions from without? Plato and 
Aristotle in fact declared that reason constitutes the 
real essence of man—reason coming from above and 
uniting itself with the body, but being in itself 
superior to the world of sense and life in time—and 
that man’s highest activity is thought, turned away 
from all external things, and meditating only on the 
inner world of ideas. It was only one step further 
in the same direction for the post-Aristotelian philo- 
sophy to refer man back to himself, in complete 
severance from the outer world, that he may find that 
peace within which he can find nowhere in the world 
besides. 

This step was taken by the Schools of the Stoics, 
Epicureans, and Sceptics. Appearing in the first 
half of the third century before Christ, superseding 
the influence of the older Schools, and asserting this 
supremacy without great variation in their teaching 
until the beginning of the first century, these three 
Schools, however else they may differ, at least agree 
in two fundamental points—in subordinating theory 
to practice, and in the peculiar character of their 
practical philosophy. 

The former point appears most clearly, as will be 
seen, in the School of Epicurus. It is nearly as clear 
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bility of knowledge, left as the only ground of action 
conviction based on probabilities; and both these 
Schools agree in considering philosophy as only a 
means for securing happiness. By the Stoics, on the 
other hand, the need of philosophic speculation was 
felt more pressingly ; but even in their case it may be 
readily seen that this need was not felt simply and 
for its own sake, but was subordinated to practical 
considerations and determined by these. For, first 
of all, the Stoics, like the Epicureans, restricted them- 
selves in the speculative part of their system to more 
ancient views—a fact of itself proving that speculation 
was not the cause of their philosophical peculiarities, 
but that other investigations were of greater value in 
their eyes, in which, too, they considered themselves 
more proficient. Moreover, they expressly stated that 
the study of nature was only necessary as a help to the 
study of virtue. It is also beyond question, that their 
chief peculiarities, and those which give them an 
importance in history, are ethical—the other parts of 
their system, and those in which their distinctive 
tenets appear, being only regulated by practical con- 
siderations. Hereafter, these statements will be sub- 
stantiated in detail. It may therefore suffice to 
observe here, that the most important question in 
the logic of the Stoics—the question of a standard of 
truth—was decided by a practical postulate ; that the 
fundamental principles of the Stoic metaphysics are 
only intelligible from the ground of their ethics; that 


. for natural science the Stoics did very little; that in 


their theory of final causes on which they lay so much 
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stress nature is explained by moral considerations; Cnap. 
even their natural as well as their positive theology ~ 
bearing ample testimony to the practical tone of their 

system. Standing in advance of the Epicureans by 

their higher intellectual bearing and their learned 
energy, and decidedly opposing the Sceptics by their 
dogmatism, the Stoics nevertheless agree with both 

these Schools in the essentially practical character of 

their teaching. 

This relationship is more strikingly seen in the @) yn 
way in which they dealt with practical problems. — 
The Epicurean imperturbability is akin to that of the "ith the 
Sceptics; both resemble the Stoic apathy. All three ‘prodiem. 
Schools are agreed that the only way to happiness 
consists in peace of mind, and in avoiding all those 
disturbances which sometimes arise from external 
influences, at other times from internal emotions ; 
they are only divided as to the means by which peace 
of mind may be secured. They are also agreed in 
making moral activity independent of external cir- 
cumstances, and in separating morals from politics, 
although only the Stoics set up the doctrine of the 
original unity of the whole human family, and in- 
sisted on being citizens of the world. Through all 
the Schools runs the common trait of referring every- 
thing to the subject, of withdrawing everything 
within the sphere of mind and of the inner life, one 
consequence of which is to press into notice practice 
rather than speculation, another being that the satis- 
faction of this want can only be had in internal self- - 
consciousness, and in a mental equilibrium attained 
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by the exercise of the will and the cultivation of the 
intellect. 

The same character attaches to philosophy in the 
centuries succeeding the rise of these three Schools ; 
nor were the circumstances out of which it grew 
materially altered. In addition to the followers of 
the old Schools, Eclectics were now to be met with, 
gathering from every system what was true and 
probable. In this process of selection, however, the 
determining element was a regard for the practical 
wants of man, and the ultimate standard of truth 
was placed in our own immediate consciousness, 
everything being referred to the subject as its centre. 
In ethics, too, and natural theology the Eclectics 
were also mainly indebted to the Stoics. A new 
School of Sceptics also arose, not differing, however, 
in its tendencies from the older one. Neopytha- 
goreans and Platonists appeared, not satisfied with 
human knowledge, but aspiring to higher revelations. 
Professing to appeal to the metaphysics of Plato and 
Aristotle, these philosophers nevertheless betray their 
connection with the later post-Aristotelian Schools, 
not only because they borrowed extensively from the 
Stoics the material for their theology and ethics, but 
far more by their general tone, knowledge being 
for them even far less than for the Stoics an end in 
itself, and they are further from natural science, 
Their philosophy is subservient to the interests of 
religion, its aim being to bring men into proper re- 
lation with God; and the religious needs of mankind 
are the highest authority for science. 
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The same observations apply also to Plotinus and 


his successors. These philosophers are not lacking __ 


in a developed science of metaphysics. The care, 
too, with which they elaborated this science leaves no 
doubt-as to their lively interest in scientific com- 
pleteness and systematic correctness. Still these 
scientific efforts bear with them the same relation to 
‘the practical aim of philosophy as with the Stoics, 
who in point of learning and logical elaboration of 
a system are quite their match. Undoubtedly a 
real interest in knowledge was one of the elements 
which brought Neoplatonism into being; but it was 
not strong enough to counterbalance another ele- 
ment, the practical and religious one. The mind 
was not sufficiently independent to be able to get on 
without appealing to intellectual and theological 
authorities ; the scientific procedure was too complex 
to lead to a simple study of things as they are. As 
in the case of the Neopythagoreans, the ultimate 
ground of the system isa religious want. The divine 
world is only a portion of human thought projected 
out of the mind, and incapable of being fully grasped 
by the understanding. The highest business of phi- 
losophy is to reunite man with the divine world 
external to himself. To attain this end, all the 
means which science supplies are employed. Phi- 
losophy endeavours to explain the steps by which the 
finite gradually came to be separated from the origi- 
nal infinite being; it seeks to bring about a return 
by a regular and systematic course; and in this 
attempt the philosophic spirit of Greece, by no 
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means extinct, proved its capabilities by a result of 


_ its kind unrivalled. If, in the first instance, the 


problem was so raised as to impress philosophy into 


- the service of religion; still, in the long run, it 


could not fail to be seen that, with the premises 
assumed, a scientific solution of the religious ques- 
tion was impossible. With its idea of an original 
being, the system had started from a conception 
which in this form was a reflex of the religious sen- 
timent, and not the result of scientific research. In 
its doctrine of a mystical union with a transcendental 
being, it had concluded with a religious postulate, 
the gratuitous assumption of which betrays an origin 
in the mind of the thinker. Neoplatonism, there- 
fore, in its whole bearing, stands on the same ground 
as the other post-Aristotelian systems; and it is 
hardly necessary in further proof of this relationship 
to point to its agreement in other respects with 
Stoicism, and especially in ethics. Far as these two 
systems lie asunder, the one standing at the begin- 
ning the other at the end of the post-Aristotelian 
philosophy, nevertheless both display one and the 
same attitude of thought ; and we pass from one to 
the other by a continuous series of intermediate 
links. 

The character of the post-Aristotelian philosophy 
assumed, as might be expected, various modifications 
in course of time in passing from School to School; 
nevertheless, it reproduced certain common ele- 
ments. Such was the neglect of intellectual origi- 
nality, which drove some thinkers to a sceptical 
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denial of all knowledge, and induced others to take 
their knowledge at second hand from older authori- 
ties. Such was the prominence given to practical 
over speculative questions. Such was the disregard 
for natural science, and, in comparison with former 
times, the greater importance attached to theology, 
appearing not only in the controversy between the 
Epicureans and Stoics, but also in the apologetical 
writings of the Stoics and Platonists. Such, too, 
was the negative morality which aimed at indepen- 
dence of the outer world, at mental composure, and 
philosophic contentment; the separating of morals 
from polities ; the moral universalism and citizenship 
ef the world; the going within self into the depths 
of the soul, the will, and the thinking powers; 
the deepening of the consciousness accompanied at 
the same time by a narrowing and isolation of it, 
and the loss of a lively interest in the world without, 
and in the simple scientific study thereof. 

This mental habit, first of all, found a dogmatic 
expression in philosophy. Not only moral science, 
but logic and natural science were treated in a way 
corresponding therewith, though partially built on to 
the older teaching. In the treatment of moral 
science in particular, two Schools come to view, 
markedly different and decided in their peculiarities. 
The Stoies regard almost exclusively the universal 
element in the man who seeks contentment within, 
the Epicureans catch at tbe individual side of his 
being. The Stoies regarded man exclusively as a 
thinking being, the Epicureans as a creature of feel- 
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ing. The Stoics made happiness consist in his subor- 
dination to the law of the whole, in the suppression 
of all personal feelings and inclinations, in virtue ; 
the Epicureans in the independence of the individual 
from everything external, in the unruffled serenity 
of the inner life, in painlessness. The theoretical 
assumptions on which their teaching was based cor- 
responded with these fundamental ethical positions. 

Violent as was the rivalry between these two 
Schools, both, nevertheless, stand on the same plat- 
form. Absolute composure of mind, freedom of the 
inner life from every external disturbance, is the 
goal at which both Schools aim, although following 
different courses. Therewith arises the demand to 
elevate this common element, making it the essential 
aim and subject matter of philosophy. If the philo- 
sophic axioms of these systems contradict one another, 
what may be thence concluded save that the aim 
may be attained independently of any definite dog- 
matic view; in short, that we may despair of 
knowledge in order to pass from the knowledge of 
our ignorance to a general indifference to every- 
thing and to an unconditional repose of mind. Thus 
Scepticism joins on to Stoicism and Epicureanism, 
as the third chief form of the philosophy of that age, 
finding detached representatives in Pyrrho’s School, 
and most influentially represented in the New 
Academy. 

The rise, the growth, and the conflict of these 
three Schools, by the side of which the older Schools 
have only a subordinate value, occupies the first por- 
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tion of the period of post-Aristotelian philosophy, 
extending from the end of the fourth to the begin- 
ning of the first century before Christ. The 
distinctive features of this epoch consist partly in 
the predominance of the above tendencies, and 
partly in their separate existence, without being 
modified by intermixture. After the middle of the 
second century a gradual change may be observed. 
Greece was now a Roman province, and the intellec- 
tual intercourse between Greece and Rome was con- 
tinually on the increase. Many learned Greeks 
resided at Rome, frequently as the companions of 
families of high birth; others living in their own 
country, were visited by Roman pupils. How, in 
the face of the clearly defined and sharply expressed 
Roman character, could the power and independence 
of the Greek intellect, already unquestionably on the 
decline, assert its ancient superiority ? How couid 
Greeks become the teachers of Romans without ac- 
commodating themselves to their requirements, and 
experiencing in turn a reflex influence? Nor could 
the philosophy of Greece be exempt from such an 
influence, its originality long since in abeyance, its 
Scepticism now openly avowing that it could place 
no trust in itself. To the practical sense of a Roman 
no philosophical system could commend itself which 
did not make for practical results by the shortest 
possible route. To him practical needs were the 
ultimate standard of truth. Little did he care for 
rigid logic and conclusive accuracy in the scientific 
procedure. Differences of schools, so long as they 
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had no practical bearing, were for him of no im- 
portance. No wonder that Greek philosophy, touched 
by the breath of Rome, lent herself to Eclecticism ! 
Whilst on the one side of the world the Greeks 
were experiencing the influence of the nation that 
had subdued them, on the other they were assimila- 
ting the views of the Oriental nations whom they had 
subdued alike by martial as by mental superiority. 
For two centuries, in philosophy at least, Greece had 
held her own against Oriental modes of thought. 
Now, as her internal incapacity continually increased, 
those modes of thought gained for themselves a 
foothold in her philosophy. Alexandria was the 
place where first and most completely the connection 
of Greece with the East was brought about. In that 
centre of commerce for all parts of the globe, East 
and West entered into a connection more intimate 
and more lasting than in any other centre; nor was 
this connection a mere accident of circumstances ; 
it was also a work of political forecast. From its 
founder, Ptolemy Soter, the Ptolemzan dynasty in- 
herited as its principle of government the maxim of 
always combining what is native with what is foreign, 
and of clothing things new in the old and venerable 
forms of Egyptian custom and religious ceremony. 
At Alexandria, accordingly, there arose, towards the 
beginning of the first century before Christ, a School 
calling itself at first Platonic, afterwards Pythagorean, 
which later still, in the shape of Neoplatonism, 
gained the ascendency over the whole domain of 
philosophy. The very fact, however, that such a 
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change in philosophic views did not appear before, 
may suffice to show that it was called for and produced 
by external circumstances, but that notwithstanding 
these circumstances it would never have come into 
being had not the intellect of Greece in the course 
of its own development been ripe for the change. 
The same remark holds good of the rise of that 
practical Ecleeticism which we have before traced 
to the influence of Rome. Even in the period of 
its intellectual exhaustion, Greek philosophy became 
what it did not simply from the force of circumstances, 
but, under the influence of those very surroundings, 
it developed in a direction to which its previous 
course already pointed. If we except the lingering 
remains of a few small Schools, which soon expired, 
there existed, after the beginning of the third cen- 
tury before Christ, only four great philosophic 
Schools—the Peripatetic, the Stoic, the Epicurean, 
and the School of Platonists, converted to Scepticism 
by Arcesilaus. These four Schools were all perma- 
nently established at Athens, and thus a lively 
interchange of thought, and a thorough comparison 
of their several teachings were rendered compara- 
tively easy. That they would not long exist side by 
side without making some overtures towards union 
and agreement was a perfectly natural prospect, one, 
too, hastened on by Scepticism, which, after denying 
the possibility of knowledge, only allowed a choice 
between probabilities, that choice being decided by 
the standard of practical needs. Hence, towards 
the close of the second century before Christ, these 
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philosophic Schools may be observed to emerge more 


or less from their exclusiveness. An eclectic ten- 


dency steals over philosophy, aiming not so much at 
scientific knowledge as at attaining certain results 
of a practical kind. The distinctive doctrines of 
each School drop into the background ; and in the 
belief that infallibility resides solely in the mind 
itself, such portions were selected from each system 
as seemed most in harmony with the selecting mind. 
Yet just as this eclectic mode of thought lay in 
germ in Scepticism, so, on the other hand, Eclecti- 
cism involves doubt, which appears again, soon after 
the Christian era, in a new school of doubt, continuing 
until the third century. There is thus, on the one 
hand, an urgent demand for knowledge, which is 
first sought for in the practical interest of religion 
and morals; and, on the other hand, a disbelief in 
the truths of existing knowledge, and, indeed, of 
knowledge generally, which some openly avow as 
Sceptics, others clearly enough betray in the unset- 
tledness of their Eclecticism. These two currents 
coalescing, we arrive at’ the thought that truth, 
which could not be attained in the form of intellec- 
tual knowledge, exists outside of it, and is partly to 
be sought in the religious traditions of the early 
days of Greece and the East, partly by immediate 
divine revelation. This effort gives rise to such a 
notion of God, and of His relations to the world, as 
is suited to this belief in revelation. Man knowing 
that truth lies outside himself, and doubting his own 
capacities to attain thereto, has removed deity, as 
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the absolute source of truth, into another world. 
The need of a revelation of truth still existing, the 
interval between God and the world is peopled with 
intermediate beings, who were sometimes conceived 
of as purely metaphysical entities, and at others 
appeared, according to the popular belief, as demons. 
This mental habit, which, among the older systems, 
belongs particularly to the Platonic and Pythagorean, 
forms the transition to Neoplatonism, the appear- 
ance of which introduces the last stage in the 
development of Greek philosophy. 

Yet even this last phase of Greek philosophy was 
not uninfluenced by the circumstances of history. 
Since the end of the second century after Christ, the 
decline of the Roman Empire, the terrible dangers 
which threatened it on all sides, the pressure and 
the necessity of the time, had made startling progress. 
All means of defence hitherto employed proved una- 
vailing to stem destruction. With ruin everywhere 
staring in the face, the desire and longing for some 
higher assistance increased. Such assistance could 
no longer be obtained from the old Gods of Rome or 
the religious faith of the day. Despite these circum- 
stances were daily becoming more hopeless. Stronger 
and stronger became the inclination which had been 
gradually spreading over the Roman world since the 
last days of the Republic, and which the circum- 
stances of the empire had greatly favoured, to have 
recourse to foreign forms of worship. The highest 
power in the state had, moreover, favoured this incli- 
nation under the Oriental and half Oriental emperors 
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who for nearly half a century after Septimius Severus 
occupied the imperial throne. The state and the 
Gods of the state were continually losing their hold 
on the respect of men. Meanwhile, on the one hand, 
Oriental worships, mysteries new and old, and foreign 
heathen religions of the most varying kinds, were 
ever gaining fresh adherents. On the other, Chris- 
tianity was rapidly gaining a power which enabled 
it openly to enter the lists for supremacy among the 
recognised religions of the state. The attempts of 
a series of powerful monarchs about the middle of 
the third century to build up the Empire afresh, 
could not have for their object a restoration of a 
specifically Roman form of government. Their only 
aim was to bring the various elements which com- 
posed the Empire under one sovereign will by fixed 
forms of administration; a result which was actually 
reached under Diocletian and Constantine. The 
Roman character asserted itself, indeed, as a ruling 
and regulating power, but it was at the same time 
subordinate to another of an originally foreign 
character. The Empire was a congeries of nations 
artificially held together, and arranged on a carefully 
designed plan; their centre of gravity lay not 
within the nation, but in the simple will of a prince, 
standing above all rules and laws of state, and 
deciding everything without appeal and without 
responsibility. 

In a similar manner Neoplatonism united all the 
elements of previous philosophical Schools into one 
comprehensive and well-arranged system, in which 
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each class of existences had its definite place as- 
signed to it. The initial point in this system, 
however, the all-embracing unity, was a being lying 
beyond it, soaring above every notion that experience 
and conception can supply, unmixed with the pro 
cess_ of life going on in the world, and from his un- 
attainable height causing all things, but himself 
subject to no conditions of causality. Neoplatonism 
is the intellectual reproduction of Byzantine Im- 
perialism. As Byzantine Imperialism combines Ori- 
ental despotism with the Roman idea of the state, 
so Neoplatonism fills out with Oriental mysticism 
the scientific forms of Greek philosophy. 

In Neoplatonism the post-Aristotelian philosophy 
had manifestly veered round into its opposite. Self- 
dependence, and the self-sufficingness of thought, 
have made way for a resignation to higher powers, 
for a longing for some revelation, for an ecstatic 
departure from the domain of conscious mental ac- 
tivity. Man has resigned the idea of truth within 
for truth to be found only in God. Removed into 
another world, God stands over against man and the 
world of appearances, in abstract spirituality. All 
the attempts of thought have but one aim—to ex- 
plain the procession of the finite from the infinite, 
and the conditions of its return into the absolute. 
But neither the one nor the other of these problems 
could meet with a satisfactory intellectual solution. 
‘That even this form of thought betrays undeniably the 
personal character of the post-Aristotelian philosophy 
has been already seen, and will be seen still more in 
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the sequel. Therewith undoubtedly the creative 


_ powers of the Greek mind were exhausted. Losing 


the platform of her national existence for centuries 
step by step, Greece saw the last remaining fragments 
torn from her grasp by the victory of Christianity. 
Before surrendering them, Neoplatonism made one 
more futile attempt to rescue the forms of Greek 
culture from her mighty rival. With the failure of 
that attempt Greek religion and Greek philosophy 
set together, 
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CHAPTER III. 


HISTORY OF THE STOICS UNTIL THE END OF THE 
SECOND CENTURY B.C. 


A STRIKING feature in the history of the post-Aristo- 
telian philosophy, and one which at the same time 
brings forcibly home to us the thorough change 
of all circumstances, is the fact that so many of its 
representatives come from eastern countries in which 
Greek and Oriental modes of thought met and mingled. 
For centuries still Athens continued to have the re- 
putation of being the chief seat of Greek philosophy ; 
nor did she cease to be one of the most important 
seminaries of philosophy, even when she had to share 
that reputation with other cities, such as Alexandria, 
Rome, Rhodes, and Tarsus. Yet even at Athens there 
were teachers not a few whose foreign extraction indi- 
cates the age of Hellenism. Next to the later Neo- 
platonic School, this remark is of none more true 
than the Stoic. With this fact we may always con- 
nect the world-citizenship of this School, whilst we 
D2 
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are careful not to attribute a general characteristic of 
the then state of the world to purely external circum- 
stances. Nearly all the most important Stoies before 
the Christian era belong by birth to Asia Minor, to 
Syria, and to the islands of the Eastern Archipelago. 
Then follow a series of Roman Stoies, by the side of 
whom the Phrygian Epictetus occupies a prominent 
place; but Greece proper is exclusively represented 


by men of third or fourth rate capacity. 
The founder of the Stoic School, Zeno! by name, 
was the son of Mnaseas,? and a native of Citium? in 


Cyprus. 


1 For the life of Zeno, Dio- 
genes is the chief authority, 
who appears to be chiefly in- 
debted for his information to 
Antigonus of Carystus, who 
lived about 250 B.c. In proof 
of this, compare the account of 
Diogenes with the extracts 
given by Atheneus (viii. 345, 
d; xiii. 563, e; 565, d; 603, e; 
607, e; and, in particular, ii. 
55, f) from Antigonus’ life of 
Zeno. Of modern authorities, 
consult Wagenmann, in Pauly’s 
Realencyclop. 

2 Diog. vii. 1. Suid. Zhvwv. 
Plut. Plac. i. 3,29. Pausan. ii. 
8, 4. He is called by others 
Demeas. 

3 Citium, which the ancients 
unanimously call the native 
city of Zeno, was, according to 
Diog. vii. 1,a wéAiopa ‘EAAnviKdy 
Golvixas émoixovs éoxnxds, i.e. 
Pheenician immigrants had 
settled there by the side of the 
old Greek population, whence 
its inhabitants are sometimes 
called ‘e Phcenicia profecti’ 
(Cic. Fin. iv. 20, 56), and Zeno 


Leaving his home, he repaired to Athens,‘ 


is himself called a Phoenician 
(Diog. vii. 3; 15; 25; 30; ii. 
114. Swid. Ziv. Athen. xiii. 
563,e. Cic.l.c.). A continu- 
ous connection between Citium 
and Pheenicia is implied in 
Diog. vii. 6; of év B5avt Kirseis. 

4 The details are differently 
given by Diog. 2-6; 31; Plut. 
Inimic. Util. 2, p. 87; and Sea. 
Tranq. An. 14,3. Most accounts 
relate that he came to Athens 
for trading purposes, and ac- 
cidentally became acquainted 
with Crates and philosophy 
after being shipwrecked. Ac- 
cording to other accounts, he 
remained at Athens, after dis- 
posing of his merchandise, and 
devoted himself to philosophy. 
Demetrius of Magnesia (7'he- 
mist, Or. xxiii. 295, D) further 
relates that he had already 
occupied himself with philo- 
sophy at home, and repaired to 
Athens to study it more fully 
—a view which seems most: 
likely, because the least sensa- 
tional. 
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about the year 320 3B.c.,' where he at first, joined the 


Cynic Crates.? 


He appears, however, to have been 


previously disgusted with the extravagances of the 
_Cynie mode of life.? Besides, his keen desire for 
knowledge could find no satisfaction in a teaching so 


meagre as that of the Cynics.‘ 


To supply its defects 


he had recourse to Stilpo, who united to the moral 
teaching of the Cynics the logical accuracy of the 


1 The dates in Zeno’s life are 
very uncertain. He is said to 
have been thirty when he first 
came to Athens (Diog. 2). Per- 
seus, however (Ibid. 28), his 
pupil and countryman, says 
twenty-two. These statements 
- are of little use, since the date 
of his coming to Athens is un- 
known. If it is true that after 
reading with Crates he was for 
ten years a pupil of Xenocrates, 
who died 314 B.c. (Zimocrates 
in Diog. 2), he must have come 
to Athens not later than 328 
B.c. But this fact may be 
doubted. For his whole line of 
thoughtresembles that of Crates 
and Stilpo. How then can he 
have been for ten years a pupil 
in the Academy, and in addi- 
tion have enjoyed Polemo’s 
teaching? Altogether he is 
said to have frequented the 
schools of different philosophers 
for twenty years before opening 
his own (Diog.4). According 
to Apollon. in Diog. 28, he pre- 
sided over his own school for 
fifty-eight years, which is 
hardly reconcileable with the 
above data, even if he attained 
the age of ninety-eight (Dieg. 
28; Lucian. Macrob. 19). Ac- 
cording to Perseus (Diog, 28), 


he only attained the age of 
seventy-two (Clinton Fast. 
Hell. II. 368 capriciously sug- 
gests 92), and was altogether 
only fifty years in Athens, On 
the other hand, in his own 
letter to Antigonus (Diog. 9), 
he distinctly calls himself an 
octogenarian, but the genuine- 
ness of this letter, borrowed by 
Diogenes from Apollonius, the 
Tyrian about 50 B.C., may per- 
haps be doubted. The year of 
Zeno’s death is likewise un- 
known. His relations to Anti- 
gonus Gonatas prove at least 
that he was not dead before the 
beginning of his reign in 278 
B.c., and probably not till long 
afterwards. It would appear 
from the calculation of his age, 
that his death did not take 
place till 260 B.c. He may, 
then, have lived circa 350 to 
260 B.c.; but these dates are 
quite uncertain. 

3 Diog. vii. 2; vi. 105. 

8 Diog.3 : évrei0ey fxove erov 
Kpdrnros, tAAws pev ebrovos mpds 
procopiay, aibhpav Be ds mpds 
Thy Kuvinhy dvaocxuvriay. 

* Conf., besides what imme- 
diately follows, Diog. 25 and 
15: 
wdytay dxpiBoroyobmevos, 


vw 8 Cyrytixds Kal reph 
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Megarians. He also studied under Polemo; it is 
said likewise under Xenocrates and Diodorus the 
logician, with whose pupil Philo’ he was on terms of 
intimacy. After a long course of intellectual prepa- 
ration, he at last appeared as a teacher, soon after 
the beginning of the third, or perhaps during the last 
years of the fourth century Bc. From the Stoa 
motxtAn, the place which he selected for delivering 
his lectures, his followers derived their name of Stoics, 
having first been called after their master Zenonians.? 
Such was the universal respect inspired by his ear- 
nestness, moral strictness,*? and simplicity of life,‘ and 


the dignity, modesty, and 


1 Diog. vii.2; 4; 16; 20; 24; 
ji. 114; 120. Numen. in Hus. 
Pr. Ev. xiv. 5,9; 6,6. Polemo 
is called his teacher by Cie. 
Fin, iv. 16, 45; Acad. i. 9, 35. 
Strabo, xiii. 1, 67, p. 614. On 
Xenocrates compare p. 37, 1. 
How ready he was to learn from 
others is proved by the saying 
in Diog. 25; Plut. Fragm. in 
Hesiod. ix. T. V. 511. W. 

2 Mog. 5, according to whom, 
he gave instruction walking to 
and fro, like Aristotle, but 
never to more than two or three 
at a time (Dieg. 14). It is not 
probable that he gave any for- 
mal lectures. 

? Which, however, must be 
judged by the standard of that 
time and of Greek customs. 
Conf. Diog. 13; and the quota- 
tions in Athen. xiii. 607, e ; 563, 
e, from Antigonus of Carystus. 

* See Musonius in Stod. Serm. 
17, 43. His outward circum- 


stances also appear to have been 


affability of his conduct,® 


very simple. According to one 
account (Diog. 13), he brought 
to Athens the fabulous sum of 
1000 talents, and put it out to in- 
terest. Themist. Or. xxi., p. 252, 
says that he forgave a debtor his 
debt. He is said to have paid 
a logician 200 drachmas, in- 
stead of the 100 which he asked 
for (Diog. 25). Nor is there 
any mention of a Cynical life 
or of poverty. But, according 
to Diog. 5, Plut. and Sen., how- 
ever, he had lost his property 
almost entirely. According to 
Sen. Consol. ad Helv. 12, 5 (con- 
tradicted by Diog.23), he owned 
no slave. Had he been well to 
do, he would hardly have ac- 
cepted the presents of Anti- 
gonus. That Zeno was un- 
married appears from Diog. 13. 

5 Conf. Diog. 13; 16; 24; 26; 
Athen. in the passage quoted p. 
36, 1; Suid.; Clem. Strom. 413, 
A. It is mentioned as a pecu- 
liarity of Zeno, that he avoided 
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that Antigonus Gonatas vied with the city of Athens 
in showing his appreciation of so estimable a philo- 


sopher.! 


Although lacking smoothness of style and 


using a language far from pure,? Zeno had neverthe- 


all noise and popular display 
(Diog. 14); that, though gen- 
erally grave, he relaxed over 
his wine, and that too much; 
that he could not tolerate many 
words, and was very fond of 
epigrams. 
24; Athen. lc. Stob. Serm. 34; 
10; 36; 19; 23. He is said to 
have carried his parsimonious- 
ness too far—in this respect a 
thorough Pheenician (Diog. 16). 
The presents of Antigonus he 
never sought, and broke with 
an acquaintance who asked for 
his interest with the King. 
Still he did not despise them, 
without abating from his dig- 
nity. The loss of his property 
he bore with the greatest com- 
posure (Diog.3; Plut.and Sen.). 
’Antigonus (conf. Athen. 
xiii. 603,e; Arrian, Diss. Epict. 
li. 13, 14; Simpl. in Epict. En- 
chir. 283, c; 4. V. H. ix. 26) 
was fond of his society, attended 
his lectures, and wished to have 
him at court—an offer which 
Zeno declined, sending two of 
‘ his pupils instead. The Athen- 
jians, to whom, according to 
#lian’s untrustworthy account 
V. H. vii. 14 he had rendered 
political services, honoured him 
with a public panegyric, a gol- 
den crown, a statue, and burial 
in the Ceramicus. That the 
keys of the city were left in 
his keeping is not probable. 
The offer of Athenian citizen- 
ship he declined (Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 4, 1, p. 1034). Nor did 


his countrymen in Citium fail 
to show their appreciation 
(Diog. 6; Plin. H.N. xxxiv. 19, 
32) of him, and Zeno always 
insisted on being a Citian 
( 12; Plut. 1.c.). 


See Diog. 16; 20;--~? He himself (Diog. vii. 18) 


compares the Ad-yor dmnpriopévor 
of the dodAouwor to the elegant 
Alexandrian coins, which, in- 
stead of being better, were often 
lighter than those of Athens. 
He is charged in particular 
with using words in a wrong 
sense, and with inventing new 
ones, whence Cic. Tuse. v. 11, 
34,calls him ‘ignobilis verborum 
opifex,’ and Chrysippus, in a 
treatise wept rou uplws Kexpnobas 
Zhywva ois dvduaow, dispar- 
ages this katworoueiv év ois 
évéuact (Galen. Diff. Puls. ITI. 
1., vol. viii. 642, K.). He is also 
charged with maintaining that 
nothing should be concealed, 
but that even the most indeli- 
cate things should be called by 
their proper names. He is fur- 
ther charged with having pro- 
pounded no new system, but 
with having appropriated the 
thoughts of his predecessors, 
concealing his plagiarism by 
the useof newterms. In Diog. 
vii. 25, Polemo says: KAérrwy rd 
Séoyeaeve Powinas perauievvvs ; 
and Cicero frequently repeats 
the charge (Fin. v. 25, 74; iii. 
2,5; iv. 2,3; 3, 7; 26; 72; v. 
8, 22; 29, 88. Acad. ii. 5, 15. 
Legg. i. 13, 38; 20; 63, Tusc. 
ii, 12, 29). 
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less an extensive following. Leading a life of singu- 
lar moderation, he reached an advanced age untouched 
by disease, although he naturally enjoyed neither 
robust health nor an attractive person.’ A slight 
injury having at length befallen him, which he re- 
garded as a hint of destiny, he put an end to his own 
life? His not very numerous writings? have been 
lost, with the exception of a few fragments, some no 
doubt dating from the time when, as a pupil of Crates, 
he adhered more strictly to Cynic ideas than was 
afterwards the case ;‘ nor ought this point to be for- 


gotten in sketching his teaching. 

The successor to the chair of Zeno was Cleanthes,° 
a native of Assos in the Troad,® a man of astrong and 
firm character, of unusual endurance, energy, and con- 


1 Diog. 28,1. The statement 
that he was &vocos must be 
taken with some limitation, ac- 
cording to Diog. vii. 162; Stob. 
Floril. 17, 43. 

2 Diog. 28; 31. Lucian, 
Macrob. 19. JLactant. Inst. 
iii. 18. Stod. Floril. 7, 45. 
Suid. 

3 The list of them in Diog. 
4, to which additions are made 
Diog. 34; 39; 134. The 
AtarpsBal (Diog. 34 ; Seat. Pyrrh. 
iii. 205 ; 245 ; Math. xi. 90) may 
perhaps be identical with the 
*"Amouynuoveduata K pdrnros(Diog. 
4), the Téxyn éperrixh (Diog. 34), 
with Téxvn (Diog. 4). An ex- 
position of Hesiod, which had 
been inferred to exist, from Cie. 
N. D. i. 14, 36, Krische, Forsch. 
367, rightly identities with the 
treatise wept rov SAov, and this 
with the treatise wep tijs pdoews 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 178). Other au- 


thorities are given by Fabric. 
Bibl. Gr. iii. 580. 

‘ This appears at least prob- 
able from Diog. 4: Ews peéy ody 
Tivos Hxovse tov Kpdtntos’ bre 
kal thy woAlreiay abrod ypdyavros, 
tits trevor wal(ovres éxt THs TOU 
kuvds ovpas avrhy yeypapévas. 

5 Mohnike, Cleanthesd. Sto.: 
Greifsw.1814. Cleanthis Hymn. 
in Jovem, ed Sturz, ed. nov. 
cur. Merzdorf.: Lips. 1835. 

6 Strabo, xiii. 1, 57, p. 610. 
Diog. vii. 168. lian, Hist. 
Anim. vi. 50. How Clemens, 
Protrept. 47, A, comes to call 
him Ieadebs, it is hard to say, 
nor is it of any moment. Moh- 
nike, p. 67, offers conjectures. 
Mohnike also rightly maintains, 
p. 77, that Cleanthes 6 Movtixds 
in Diog. ix. 15 must be the same 
as this Cleanthes, and Cobet 
strikes out the words 6 Movytixds 
after KAedyOns. 
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tentment, but also slow of apprehension, and some- 


what heavy in intellect. 


Resembling Xenocrates in 


mind, Cleanthes was in every way adapted to uphold 
his master’s teaching, and to recommend it by the 
moral weight of his own character, but he was inca- 
pable of expanding it more completely, or of establish- 


_ ing it ona wider basis.' 


1 According to Antisthenes 
(the Rhodian), in Diog. 1. ¢., 
Cleanthes was a pugilist, who 
came to Athens with four drach- 
mae, and entered the school of 
Zeno (according to Hesych. v. 
' Suid., that of Crates, which is 
impossible for chronological 
reasons. Conversely, Valer. 
Maz. viii.7, ext. 11, makes him 
a pupil of Chrysippus, con- 
founding the relations of pupil 
and teacher, as we have met 
with elsewhere), in which he 
studied for nineteen years 
(Diog. 176), gaining a mainten- 
ance by working as a labourer 
(Diog. 168; 174 ; Plut. Vit. Air. 
Al. 7, 5, p. 880; Sen. Ep. 44, 3; 
Krische Forsch.). <A public 
maintenance, which was offered 
him, Zeno induced him to re- 
fuse, who, in other ways, tried 
his power of will by the severest 
tests. It is, therefore, all the 
more improbable that Antigonus 
gave him 3000 minzw (Diog. 
169). On the simplicity of his 
life, his constant application, 
his adherence to Zeno, &c., see 
Diog. 168; 170; 87; Plut. De 
Audi. 18, p. 47; Cie. Tuse. ii. 
25, 60. He also refused to be- 
come an Athenian citizen (Plut. 


Besides Cleanthes, the best known among the 
pupils of Zeno are Aristo of Chios,? and Herillus of 


Sto. Rep. 4, p. 1034). He died 
of self-imposed starvation (Diag. 
176; Lucian, Macrob. 19; Stob. 
Floril.7, 54). Hisageis stated by 
Diog. 176, at eighty; by Lucian 
and Valer. Maz. viii. 7, ext. 11, 
at ninety-nine. Diog. 174, gives 
a list of his somewhat numerous 
writings, mostly on moral sub- 
jects, which is supplemented by 
Fabric. Bibl. iii. 551, Harl. and 
Mohnike, p. 90. Cleanthes was 
held in great esteem in the 
Stoic School, even in the time 
of Chrysippus (Diog. vii. 179; 
182; Cic. Acad. ii. 41, 126). 
At a later time, the Roman 
Senate erected a statue to him 
at Assos (Simpl. in Hpict. Ein- 
chir. ¢. 53, 329, b). 

2 Aristo, son of Miltiades, a 
Chian, discussed most fully by 
Krische, Forsch. 405, known as 
the Siren, because of his per- 
suasive powers, and also as the 
Baldhead, was a pupil of Zeno 
(Diog. 37; 160; Cic. N. D. i. 
14, 37; Acad. ii. 42, 1380; Sen. 
Ep. 94, 2), but is said, durin 
Zeno’s illness, to have joine 
Polemo (Dicel. in Diog. 162). 
Although it may be objected 
that his teaching does not di- 
verge in the direction of Pla- 
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Carthage,! who diverged from his teaching in the 


most opposite directions, 


tonism, but rather in the op- 
posite direction, still Polemo’s 
contempt (Diog. iv. 18) for 
dialectic may at one time have 
had its attractions for him. It 
is a better established fact that 
his attitude towards pleasure 
was less indifferent than it 
ought to have been, according 
to his principles (Eratos and 
Apollophanes in Athen. vii. 
281, c); but the charge of flat- 
tery towards his fellow-pupil 
Perseus appears not to be sub- 
stantiated (Athen.vi.25l,c). His 
letters show that he was on in- 
timate terms with Cleanthes 
(Themist, Or. xxi. p. 255, b). 
His loquacity is said to have 
been displeasing to Zeno (Diag. 
vii. 18). He appeared as a 
teacher in the Cynosarges, An- 
tisthenes’ old locality (Diog. 
161), thus claiming descent 
from Cynicism. Of his numer- 
ous pupils (Diog. 182; Plut. C. 
Princ. Philos. i. 4, p. 776), two 
are mentioned by Diogenes, 161 ; 
Miltiadesand Diphilus. Athen- 
zeus names two more: Apollo- 
phanes, and the celebrated 
Alexandrian sage, Eratosthenes, 
both of whom wrote an ‘ Aristo.’ 
The latter is also named by 
Strabo, i. 2, 2, p. 15, Suid. 
*Eparog@, Apollophanes, whilst 
adopting Aristo’s views of 
virtue in Diog. vii. 92, did not 
otherwise adopt his ethics. His 
natural science is mentioned by 
Diog. vii. 140, his psychology 
by Tertul. De An. 14. Since 
Erastosthenes was born 276 
B.c., Aristo must have been 


_ alive in 250 B.c., which agrees 


Aristo confining himself 


with his being called a cotem- 
porary and opponent of Arcesi- 
laus (Strabo, \. ¢.; Diog. vii. 
162; iv. 40, and 33). According 
to Diog. vii. 164, he died of 
sunstroke. Not only had his 
School disappeared in the time 
of Strabo and Cicero ( Cic. Legg. 
i. 13,38; Fin. ii. 11, 35; v. 8, 
23; Tuse. v. 30, 85; Off. i. 2,6; 
Strabo, 1. c.), but no traces of 
it are found beyond the first 
generation. The writings enu- 
merated by Diog. vii. 163, with 
the single exceptiou of the 
letter to Cleanthes, are said to 
have been attributed by Panz- 
tius and Sosicrates to the Peri- 
patetic ; but Krische’s remarks, 
p. 408, particularly after 
Sauppe’s demurrer (Philodemi 
de Vit. Lib. X. Weimar, 1853, 
p. 7), raise a partial doubt as 
to the accuracy of this state- 
ment. The fragments, at least, 
of ‘Opvoimpara preserved by Sto- 
bseus seem to belong to a Stoic, 
Perhaps from the”Ovow come 
the statements in Sen. Ep. 36, 
3; 115, 8; Plut. De Aud. 8, p. 
42; De Sanit. 20, p. 133; De 
Exil. 5, p. 600; Preaec. Ger. Reip. 
9, 4, p. 804; Aquaan Ign. Util. 
12572) pro58: 

’ Herillus’s native place was 


‘Carthage (Diog. vii. 37; 165). 


If XaAxndénios is read by Cobet in 
the last passage, we have again 
the same confusion between 
Kadxndav and Kapxndev, which 
made Xenocrates a Kapxnddrios. 
He came as a boy under Zeno 
(Diog. 166; Cic. Acad. ii. 42, 
129). Diog. 1. c. enumerates the 
writings of Herillus, calling 


PUPILS OF ZENO. 


rigidly to Cynicism, Herillus approximating to ‘the 
leading positions held by the Peripatetic School. 
Other pupils of Zeno were Perszeus, a countryman 
and companion of Zeno;! Aratus, the well-known 
poet of Soli;? Dionysius of Heraclea in Pontus, 


them, however, éAryédorixya ey 
Suvduews 8 peord. Cic. De 
Orat. ili. 17, 62, speaks of a 
School bearing his name, but no 
pupil belonging to it is known. 

1 Citium was his birthplace. 
His father’s name was Deme- 
trius (Diog. 6 ; 36), and his own 
nickname Dorotheus (Suid. 
Niepo.). According to Diog. 
36 ; Sotion and Niciasin Athen. 
iv. 162,a; Gell. ii. 18,8; Orig. 
C. Cels. iii. 483, d; he was first 
a slave of Zeno’s, which agrees 
with his being a pupil and in- 
mate of his house (Diog. 36; 
13; Cie. N. D.i. 15, 38 ; Athen. 
xiii. 607,e; Pausan. ii. 8, 4). 
It is less probable that he was 
presented by Antigonus to Zeno 
as a copyist (Diog. 36). He 
subsequently lived at the court 
of Antigonus (Athen. vi. 251, ¢; 
xili. 607,a; Themist. Or. xxxii., 
p. 358), whose son Halcyoneus 
(4ilian, V. H. iii. 17, says 
falsely himself) he is said to 
have instructed (Diog. 36), and 
with whom he stood in high 
favour (Plut. Arat. 18; Athen. 
vi. 251, c). He allowed, how- 
ever, the Macedonian garrison 
in Corinth to be surprised by 
Aratus, in 243 B.c., and, accord- 
ing to Pausan. ii. 8, 4; vii. 8, 
1, perished on that occasion. 
The contrary is asserted by 
Plut. Arat. 23, and Athen. iv. 
162, c. In his teaching and 
manner of life, he appears to 


have taken a very easy view of 
the Stoic principles (Divg. 13 ; 
36; Athen. iv. 162, b; xiii. 607, 
a). It is therefore probable 
that he did not agree with 
Aristo’s Cynicism (Diog. vii. 
162), and his pupil Hermagoras 
wrote against the Cynics (Swid. 
‘Epuay.). Political reasons were 
at the bottom of Menedemus’ 
hatred for him (Diog. ii. 143). 
Otherwise, he appears as a 
genuine Stoic (Jog. vii. 120; 
Cie. N. D.i. 15, 38; Minuc. Feliv 
Octav. 21, 3; Philodem. De 
Mus., Vol. Here. i. col. 14). 
Compare p. 39, 2. The treatises 
mentioned by Diog. 36 are 
chiefly ethical and political. In 
addition to these, there was a 
treatise on Ethics (Diog. 28); 
the ovprotia dropvijuata, or 
ovprortixol SidAoyot, from whieh 
Athen. (iv. 162, b; xiii. 607, a) 
gives some extracts; and the 
‘Ioropla (in Swid.). Whether 
Cicero’s statement is taken 
from a treatise omitted by Dio- 
genes, or from that weplaceBelas, 
it is hard to say. 

2 According * to the sketch of 
his life in Buhle (Arat. Opp. i. 
3), Aratus was a pupil of Per- 
seus at Athens, in company 
with whom he repaired to An- 
tigonus in Macedonia, which 
can only mean that he was, to- 
gether with Perszus, a pupil of 
Zeno. Another writer in Buhle 
(ii. 445) calls him so, mention- 
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who afterwards joined the Cyrenaic or Epicurean 
School ;' and Spherus from the Bosporus, who studied 
first in the School of Zeno, and afterwards in that 
of Cleanthes, and was the friend and adviser of 


Cleomenes, the unfortunate Spartan reformer.? 


Of 


a few other pupils of Zeno the names are also known ;3 


but nothing is known beyond their names. 


ing one of his letters addressed 
to Zeno. Other accounts (Zbid. 
ii. 431; 442; 446) describe him 
asa pupil of Dionysius of Hera- 
clea, or of Timon and Menede- 
mus. A memorial of his Stoi- 
cism is the introduction to his 
‘Phenomena,’ a poem resem- 
bling the hymn of Cleanthes. 
Asclepiades (Vita in Buhle ii. 
429), in calling him a native of 
Tarsus, is only preferring a 
better-known Cilician town to 
one less known. 

1 Hence his name 6 Meraée- 
pevos. On his writings, consult 
Diog. vii. 166; 37; 23; v. 92; 
Athen. vii. 281, d; x. 437, e; 
Cic. Acad. ii. 22,71; Tusc. ii. 
25, 60; Fin. v. 31, 94. Pre- 
viously to Zeno, he is said to 
have studied under Heraclides 
6 Movricds, Alexinus, and Mene- 
demus, 

2 Diog. 177; Plut. Cleomen. 


2; 11; Athen. viii. 354, e.. 


Spherus’ presence in Egypt 
seems to belong to the time be- 
fore he became connected with 
Cleomenes, He was a pupil of 
Cleanthes (Diog. vii., 185; 
Athen. 1. c.) when he went to 
Egypt, and resided there, at 
the court of Ptolemy, for several 
years. He had left him by 221 


No ap- 


B.C., but was then himself no 
longer a member of the Stoic 
School at Athens. It is pos- 
sible that Sphzrus may first 
have come to Cleomenes on a 
commission from the Egyptian 
king. In that case, the Ptolemy 
referred to must have been 
either Ptolemy EHuergetes or 
Ptolemy Philadelphus — cer- 
tainly not Philopator, as Diog. 
177 says. If, however, the 
view is taken that it was Pto- 
lemy Philopator, it may be sup- 
posed that Spheerus repaired to 
Egypt with Cleomenes in 221 
B.C, Sphzrus’ numerous writ- 
ings (Diog. 178: Aaxwyinh rodrrela 
also in Athen. iv. 141, 6) refer 
to all parts of philosophy, and 
to some of the older philoso- 
phers. According to Cic. Tuse. 
iv. 24, 53, his definitions were 
in great esteem in the Stoic 
School. 

* Athenodorus, a native of 
Soli (Diog. vii. 38; 100); Cal- 
lippus of Corinth (Diog. 38); 
Philonides of Thebes, who went 
with Perseus to Antigonus 
(Diog. 9; 38); Posidonius of 
Alexandria (Diog. 38); Zeno of 
Sidon, a pupil of Diodorus 
Cronus, who joined Zeno ( Diog. 
38; 16; Sutd.). 


THE LATER STOICS: CHRYSIPPUS. 


preciable addition was made to the Stoic doctrine by 
any one of them. 

It was therefore fortunate for Stoicism that 
Cleanthes_ was followed in the presidency of the 
‘School by a man of learning and argumentative 
power like Chrysippus.! In the opinion of the an- 
cients, Chrysippus was the second founder of Stoicism.? 
Born® in the year 280 B.c.,‘ at Soli in Cilicia,® after 
being a pupil of Cleanthes® and it is said even of 


Zeno’ himself, he succeeded, on the 
Cleanthes, to the conduct of his School.® 


1 Baguet, De Chrysippo. An- 
nal. Lovan. vol. iv. Lovan. 1822. 

2 Ei uh yap hv Xptournas ovn 
ay fv orod (Diog. 183). Cie: 
Acad. ii. 24, 75: Chrysippum, 
qui fulcire putatur porticum 
Stoicorum. Athen. viii. 335, 
b: Xptovrroy roy Tis oroas 
iryeudva. See Baguet, p. 16. 

* It is recorded (Diog. 179) 
that he was brought up in early 
life as a racer, which is an 
exceedingly suspicious state- 
ment (confer D, 168); and 
that his paternal property was 
confiscated (Hecato in Diog. 
181). Subsequently, his domes- 
tic establishment was scanty, 
consisting of one old servant 

Diog. 185; 181; 183); but 
whether this was the result of 
Stoicism or of poverty is not 
known. The Floril. Monac. (in 
Stod. Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 289) 
262 calls him Arrbs, Exov 
Xphpara woAAd, 

* According to Apollodorus 
in Diog. 184, he died c. 205 B.c., 
in his 73rd year, which would 
give 281 to 276 as the year of 


death of 
He is also 


his birth. According to Lucian, 
Macrob. 20, he attained the age 
of 81, and, according to Valer. 
Maz. viii. 7 ext. 10, completed 
the 39th book of his logic in 
his eightieth year. 

5 This is the view of Diog. 
179; Plut. De Exil, 14, p. 605; 
Strabo, xiii. 1, 57, p. 610; xiv. 
4, 8, p. 671, and most writers. 
Alexander Polyhistor, however, 
in Diog.and Swid. Zhv. call him 
a native of Tarsus; and since 
his father Apollonius migrated 
from Tarsus to Soli (Strabo, 
p. 671), it is possible that 
Chrysippus may have been born 
in Tarsus. 

® On this point all autho- 
rities are agreed. When and 
how he came to Athens is not 
recorded. He subsequently ob- 
tained the rights of a citizen 
Cm. Sto. Rep. 4, 2, p. 1034). 

« 179: This statement 
cannot be ‘tested by chronology. 
Authorities, however, do not 
look promising. ‘ 

8 Diog. Pro. 16. Strabo, xiii. 
1, 57, 610. 
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said to have attended the lectures of Arcesilaus and 
Lacydes, philosophers of the Middle Academy ;' and 
so thoroughly had he appropriated their critical 
methods, that later Stoics accused him of furnishing 
Carneades with the necessary weapons for attacking 
them,” by the masterly manner in which he raised 
philosophical doubts, without being able to answer 
them satisfactorily. This critical acuteness and 
skill, more than anything else, entitle him to be re- 
garded as the second founder of Stoicism.? In 
learning, too, he was far in advance of his predeces- 
sors, and passed for the most industrious and learned 
man of antiquity. Independent in tone, as his other 
conduct and the intellectual self-reliance which ani- 


1 Diog. vii. 183. It is pos- 
sible, as Ritter, iii. 624, sup- 
poses, that he was for some 
time in doubt about Stoicism, 
under the influence of the 
Academic Scepticism, and that 
during this time he wrote the 
treatise against ovv}Oea, This 
is possible, but not probable. 
But that he should have sepa- 
rated from Cleanthes, setting 
up a school in the Lyceum in 
opposition to him, is not con- 
tained in the words of Diog. 
179; 185. 

. * Diog. 184; iv. 62. Me. 
Acad. ii. 27, 87. Plut. Sto. 
Rep. p. 10, 3, 1036. These pas- 
sages refer particularly to 
Chrysippus’ six books tara rijs 
ouvnOelas, On the other hand, 
his pupil Aristocreon, in Plut. 
1. c. 2, 5, commends him as 
being tay ’Axadnuoxay orpay— 
yorliwy nxowlSa, (Conf. Plt. 


Comm. Not. i. 4, p. 1059). | 

? When a learner, he is said 
to have used these words to 
Cleanthes: ‘Give me the prin- 
ciples; the proofs I can find 
myself.’ Subsequently it is 
said of him: ‘If the Gods have 
any logic, it is that of Chry- 
sippus’ (Diog. 179). See Cie. 
N. D. i. 15, 30, where the 
Epicurean cails him Stoicorum 
somniorum vaferrimus inter- 
pres: ii. 6, 16; iii. 10, 26; 
Divin. i, 3, 6: Chrysippus 
acerrimo vir ingenio. Senec. 
Benefic. i. 3, 8; 4, 1, who com- 
plains of his captiousness. 
Dionys. Hal. Comp. Verb. 68, 
calls him the most practised 


logician, but the most careless 


writer. <Krische, Forsch. i. 
445, 

* Diog. 180. Athen. xiii. 565, 
a. Damasce. V. Isid. 36. Cie. 


Tuse. i. 45, 108. 
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mated him! often proved,’ he deviated from the 
teaching of Zeno and Cleanthes, as might be expected, 
in many respects.’ Still, the fundamental principles 
of the system were not altered by him; only their 
intellectual treatment was perfected and deepened. 
In fact, the Stoic doctrine was expanded by him with 
such completeness in details, that hardly a gleaning 
was left for his successors to gather up. In multi- 
tude of writings® he exceeded Epicurus ;° their titles, 
and a comparatively small number of fragments, 
being all that have come down to us.’ With such 
an extraordinary literary fertility, it will be easily 
understood that their artistic value does not keep 
pace. The ancients are unanimous in complaining 
of their careless and impure language, of their dry 
and often obscure style, of their prolixity, their end- 
less repetitions, their frequent and lengthy citations, 


1 Diog. 179 ; 183. 

2 Diog. 185, mentions it as 
deserving of especial notice, 
that he refused the invitation 
of Ptolemy to court, and dedi- 
cated none of his numerous 
writings to a prince. 

® Cie. Acad. ii. 47, 143. Diog. 
179. Plut. Sto. Rep. 4, J, p. 
1034. According to the latter 
passage, Antipater had written 
a special treatise wepl THs KAedy- 
Bovs xal Xpuolwwou diapopas. 

* Quid enim est a Chrysippo 
pretermissum in Stoicis? Cic. 
Fin. i. 2,6. . 

5 According to Diog. 180, 
there were not fewer than 750. 
Conf. Valer. Maa. viii. 7, ext. 
10; Lucian, Hermotim. 48. 

* This appeared to the Epi- 


cureans disparaging to the 
honour of their master. Hence 
the charge that Chrysippus had 
written against Epicurus in 
rivalry (Diog. x. 26, and the 
criticism of Apollodorus in 
Diog. vii. 181). 

7 Baguet, pp. 114-357, dis- 
cusses the subject very fully, 
but omitting several fragments. 
On logical treatises, of which 
alone there were 311 (Diag. 
198),. see Nicolai, De logicis 
Chrysippi libris: Quedlinb. 
1859. Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. 
i. 404. Petersen (Philosoph. 
Chrysip. Fundamenta : -Ham- 
burg, 1827, 321) attempts a 
systematic arrangement of all 
the known books. 
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and their too frequent appeals to etymologies, autho- 
rities, and other irrelevant proofs.!| But by Chrysippus 
the Stoic teaching was brought to completeness ; and 
when he died, in the year 206 B.c.,? the form was in 


_every respect fixed in which Stoicism would be handed 


down for the next following centuries. 

A eotemporary of Chrysippus, but probably some- 
what his senior, was Teles, a few extracts? from whose 
writings have been preserved by Stobzeus,‘ in the 
shape of popular moral considerations written from a 
Cynic or Stoical point of view. The same age also 
produced the Cyrenaic Eratosthenes,® a man distin- 
guished in every branch of knowledge, but particu- 
larly celebrated for his mathematical attainments, 


! See Cic. De Orat. i. 11, 50; 
Dionys. Hal. See above 46, 3 ; 
Diog. vii. 180; x. 27. Galen, 
Differ. Puls. ii. 10; vol. viii. 
631 K; Hippoer. et Plat. Plac. 
li, 2 iii. 2; vol. v. 218, 295, 
308, 312, 314, and Baguet, 26. 
See also Plut. Sto. Rep. 28, 2; 
and Bergk, Commentat. de 
Chrys. lib. wep) damodarixay : 
Cassel, 1841. 

2 The circumstances of his 
death are related differently in 
Diog. 184 ; but both stories are 
untrustworthy. The story of 
the ass is also told in Lucian, 
Macrob. 25 of Philemon; the 
other version in Diog. iv. 44; 
61 of Arcesilaus and Lacydes. 
On the statue of Chrysippus in 
the Ceramicus see Diog. vii. 
182; Cie. Fin.i.11,39; Pausan. 
1.17, 2; Plut. Sto. Rep. 2, o. 

* In 40, 8, mention is made 
of the honourable position en- 


joyed by the Athenian Chre- 
monides, who had been banished 
from his country. The banish- 
ment of Chremonides being in 
the year 263 B.c., Teles’ treatise 
wept guys must have been 
written between 260 and 250 
B.c. This is further proved 
by the fact that there is no 
reference in the fragments pre- 
served to persons or circum- 
stances later than this date. 
The philosophers to whom re- 
ference is made are the Cynics 
Diogenes, Crates, Metrocles, 
Stilpo, Bio the Borysthenite, 
Zeno, and Cleanthes (95, 21), 
the latter being called 6 
“Agctos. 

* Ploril. 5, 67; 40, 8; 91, 
33; 93, 31 98, 72; 108, 82 and 
83. 

5- According to Suid., born 
c. 275 B.c., and he died in his 
80th year. 
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who was gained for Stoicism by Aristo.! 


Another 


cotemporary of Chrysippus, and perhaps his fellow- 
student,? who in many respects approximated to the 
teaching of the Peripatetics,? was the Stoic Boéthus. 
The proper scholars of Chrysippus were without doubt 
numerous ;‘ but few of their names are known to us.> 
The most important among them appear to have 
been Zeno of Tarsus,® and Diogenes of Seleucia,’ who 


1 See p. 41, 2. 

* Conf. Diog. 54: 6 8% Xpto- 
immos diaepduevos wpbs avtdv, . . 
KpiThpid onow elvar aloOnow Kal 
mpodAnvw. That he was junior 
to <Aratus appears by his 
commentary on Aratus’ poem. 
See Appendix to Geminus, 
Elem. Astron. (Petavii Doctr. 
Temp. UI. 147). The Vita 
Arati (Von Buble’s Aratus, 
vol. ii. 443), probably con- 
founding him with the Peri- 
patetic Boéthus, calls him a 
native of Sidon. 

8 We shall have occasion to 
prove this in speaking of his 
views of a criterion, and of his 
denial of a conflagration and 
destruction of the world. Never- 
theless, he is frequently ap- 
pealed to as an authority among 
the Stoics. Philo, Incorruptib. 
M. 947, ©, classes him among 
&vdpes ev Trois Srwixois Sdyuaow 
ioxundres. 

* This follows from the 
great importance of Chrysip- 
pus, and the esteem in which 
he was held from the very first, 
and is confirmed by the num- 
ber of persons to whom he 
wrote treatises. See the list 
from Diog. 189 in Fabric. Bibl. 
iii, 549. It is, however, am- 


biguous whether mpds means to 
or against. 

5 Aristocreon, the nephew 
of Chrysippus, is the only pupil 
who can be definitely men- 
tioned by name. See Diog. vii. 
185 ; Plut. Sto. Rep. 2, 5, p. 1033. 

6 What is known of this 
philosopher is limited to the 
statements in Diog. 35; Suid. 
Zhv. Awox.; Fus. Pr. Ev. xv. 
13,7; Arius Didymus, Jdid. xv. 
17, 2; that he was a native of 
Tarsus (in Suid. rwts say of 
Sidon, evidently confounding 
him with the Zeno mentioned 
p. 44, 3); that he was the son of 
Dioscorides, the pupil and fol- 
lower of Chrysippus; that he 
left many pupils, but few 
writings ; and that he doubted 
a conflagration of the world. 

7 According to Diog. vi. 81; 
Iueian, Macrob. 20, he was 


‘a native of Seleucia on the 


Tigris; but he is sometimes 
called a native of Babylon 
(Diog. vii. 39; 55; Oie. N. D. 
i. 15, 41; Divin. i. 3, 6; Plad. 
De Exil. 14, p. 605). Cie. Divin. 
i. 3, 6, calls him a pupil of 
Chrysippus; and Acad. ii. 30, 
98, the instructor of Carneades 
in dialectic. Plut. Alex. Virt. 
5, p. 328, calls him a pupil of 
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succeeded Chrysippus in the presidency of the School.! 
The pupil and successor of Diogenes, in his turn, was 
Antipater of Tarsus,? in connection with whom his 
countryman Archedemus is frequently mentioned.’ 


Zeno (of Tarsus). Zeno, he 
says, Atoyévy by BaBvAdmov 
reise idocodpev.  Diog. vii. 
71, mentions a d:arexrixh réxvn 
of his; and, vii. 55 and 57,a 
réxyn wept pwvijs. Cic. Divin. 
i. 3, 6, speaks of a treatise on 
divination. Athen. iv. 168, e, 


’ of a treatise wep) edyevelas, xii. 


526, d, of a work wep) vduwy— 
the same work probably which, 
according to Cic. Legg. iii. 5, 
14, was written ‘a Dione Stoico.’ 
Cie. Off. iii. 12, 51, calls him 
‘magnus et gravis Stoicus;’ 
Seneca, De Ira, iii. 38, 1, men- 
tions a trait showing great 
presence of mind. Diogenes 
was, without doubt, aged in 
156 B.c. (Cic. De Senec. 7, 23). 
According to Lucian, he at- 
tained the age of 88, and may 
therefore have died 150 B.c. 

1 It was often supposed, 
on the strength of Cic. N. D. 
i. 15, 41, Divin. i. 3, 6, that 
Diogenes was the immediate 
successor of Chrysippus. The 
words, however, consequens 
or subsequens, by no means 
necessarily imply it. On the 
authority of Arius, Eusebius, 


and Suidas, it would seem that - 


Zeno was the successor of 
Chrysippus, and that Diogenes 
followed Zeno. 

2 Cie. Off. iii. 12, 51, only 
calls him his pupil; but it is 
clear that he taught in Athens 
from Plut. Ti. Gracch. c. 8, as 
Zumpt, Ueber die philos. 
Schulen in Athen, Abh. d. Berl. 


Acad, 1842, Hist. phil. kl. p. 103, 
already remarks; and Plut. 
Trang. An. 9, p. 469, seems to 
imply that he continued to live 
at Athens after leaving Cilicia. 
The same fact is implied by 
the mention of Diogenists and 
Panetiasts at Athens (Athen. 
v.c.2, p. 186,a) ; by the charge 
brought against Antipater 
(Plut. Garrul. c, 23, p. 514; 
Numen. in ws. Pr. By. xiv. 
8,6; Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 17, and 
the fragment from Acad. Post. 
I. in Non. p. 65), that he never 
ventured to dispute with Car- 
neades ; and by Diog. iv. 65; 
Stob. Floril. 119, 19. According 
to these two authorities, he 
voluntarily put an end to his 
own life. In Acad. ii. 47, 143, 
Cicero calls him and Arche- 
demus ‘duo vel _ principes 
dialecticorum, opiniosissimi ho- 
mines.’ It appears from Off. 
iii. 12, 51, where he is also 
called ‘homo acutissimus,’ that 
he pronounced a severer judg- 
ment on several moral questions 
than Diogenes. Sen. Ep. 92, 5, 
reckons him among the magnos 
Stoice sect auctores. Epictet. 
Diss. iii, 21, 7, speaks of the 
ope *Ayrirdrpov Kal Apxedhpov. 
See Van Lynden, De Panztio, 
33; and Fabric. Biblioth. iii. 
538 for his numerous lost 
treatises. 

5 Cic.1.c.; Strabo xiv. 4,14, 
p. 674, Zpictet. 1.¢.; Diog. vii. 
55. It does not follow that they 
were cotemporaries, but only 
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Under Panetius, Antipater’s scholar, Stoicism entered 
the Roman world, and there underwent internal 
changes, to which attention will be drawn in the 


sequel,' 


that their writings and philo- 
sophy were the same. We 
have otherwise no accurate in- 
formation as to the date of 
Archedemus. Passages where 
he is mentioned may be found 
in Fabric. Bibl. II. 540. He 
also appears to be meant in 
Simpl. De Coelo Schol.in Arist. 
505, a, 45. In Diog. 134, he 
appears to be placed between 
Chrysippus and Posidonius. In 
Plut., De Exil. 14, 605, he 
follows Antipater. According 
to this authority he established 
a school in Babylon, and be- 
cause he came there from 
Athens, Plutarch appears to 
have eonsidered him an Athe- 
nian. 

? Apollodorus of Athens, the 
compiler of the BiBaobhxn, a 
well-known grammarian, is also 
mentioned as a pupil of Dio- 
genes (Scymnus, Chius Perieges. 
v.20). His chronicle, dedicated 
to Attalus I, Philadelphus of 
Pergamum (158-138 8.c.), and 
probably drawn up 144 B.c., 
would seem to corroborate this 
assertion. Panztius, whose 
pupil he is elsewhere called 
(Suid. Awoaads.), was himself a 
pupil of Diogenes’ successor, 
Antipater (Cic. Divin. i. 3, 6), 
and can hardly have been older 
than Apolicdorus. 

Another grammarian be- 
longing to the School of 
Diogenes is Zenodotus (Diog. 
vii, 30), supposing him to be 
identical with the Alexandrian 


Zenodotus (Suid. Znvdd.). A 
third is perhaps the celebrated 
Aristarchus, whom Scymnus 
calls a fellow-disciple of Apol- 
lodorus, A fourth, Crates of 
Mallos, called by Strabo, xiv. 
5, 16, p. 676, the instructor of 
Panetius, by Suid. a Stoic 
philosopher, who in Varro, Lat. 
ix. 1, appeals to Chrysippus 
against Aristarchus. 

Antipater’s pupils are Hera- 
clides of Tarsus (Diog. vii. 121) ; 
Sosigenes (Alea. Api. De Mixt. 
142); C. Blossius of Cums 
(Pht. Ti. Gracch. 8,17 and 20 ; 
Val. Max. iv. 7, 1; Cic. Leel. 
11, 37). Kudromus, mentioned 
by Diog. vii. 39, appears to 
belong to the time between 
Chrysippus and  Panstius. 
Between Zeno of Tarsus and 
Diogenes, Diog. vii. 84, names 
a certain Apollodorus, the an- 
thor, probably, of the fragments 
in Stob. Kel. i. 408 and 520. 
Possibly, however, he may be 
identical with the Apollodorus 
mentioned by Cic. N. D. i. 34, 
93, and consequently a co- 
temporary of Zeno. In Diog. 
vii. 39, he is called *AwoAAddwpos 
6 “E@iAAos, instead of which 
Cobet reads *AroAAdSwoos xal 
ZvAAos, Apollodorns the Athe- 
nian, mentioned by Diog. vii. 
181, is without doubt the Kpi- 
curean, known to us also from 
Diog. x. 2 and 25. Krische, 
Forsch. 26, thinks even that 
the passages in Cicero refer to 
him. 
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The age of Diogenes of 
Ptolemais (Diog. vii. 41), of 
(nopides mentioned by Stob. 
Ecl. i. 58; Bacrob. Sat. i. 17, 
together with Diogenes and 
Cleanthes, and of Nicostratus, 
mentioned by Philodemus wep} 
Geay diarywyns Tab. I. 2 and per- 
haps by Artemidorus Oneiro- 
crit. I. 2 Sch. is quite unknown. 
Nicostratus, however, must have 
written before the middle of 
the first century before Christ. 
He is probably distinct from 
the Nicostratus who wrote on 
the Aristotelian categories in 
an adverse spirit, and is re- 


ferred to by Simpl. in Categ. 
Schol. in Arist. 40, a; 24, b, 
16; 41, b, 27; 47,b, 23; 49,b, 
43); 72, b, 63 74; b, 43 815, 
12; 83, a, 37; 84, a, 28; 86, b, 
20; 87, b, 30; 88, b, 3 and 11; 
89; a, 1; 91,.a, 25; .b,222. 
For this Nicostratus used the 
treatise of a certain Roman 
Lucius, whereas Roman trea- 
tises on the Categories can. 
hardly have existed before the 
time of Philodemus, a co- 
temporary of Cicero. However, 
both Lucius and Nicostratus 
appear to have been Stoics, 
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CHAPTER IV. 


AUTHORITIES FOR THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY: ITS 
PROBLEM AND DIVISIONS. 


To give a faithful exposition of the Stoie philosophy 


is a work of more than ordinary difficulty, owing to _ 


the circumstance that all the writings of the earlier 
Stoics, with the exception of a few fragments, have 
been lost.!. Those Stoics whose complete works are 
still extant—Seneca, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius, 
Heraclitus, Cornutus—lived under the Roman Em- 
pire, and therefore belong to a time in which all 
Schools alike exposed to foreign influences had sur- 
rendered or lost sight of many of their original 


peculiarities, substituting new elements in their 


place. The same remark applies | to writers like 
Cicero, Plutarch, Diogenes, Sextus Empiricus, and 
the commentators on Aristotle, who may be con- 
sidered as authorities at second hand for the teaching 
of the Stoics; but it is more than doubtful whether 
everything which they mention as Stoic teaching 
really belongs to the older members of that -School. 

1 Already Simpl. in Cat. «al didacnorla nal rd wrciora 


Schol, in Arist. 49, a, 16, says: av ovyypapparov emAcdorrer. 
mapa Tois Srwikois, dv ép juay 
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That teaching can, however, be ascertained with 
sufficient certainty on most of the more important 
points, partly by comparing accounts when they vary, 
partly by looking to definite statements on which 
authorities agree for the teaching and points of dif- 
ference between individual philosophers, such as Zeno, 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus; partly too by consulting such 
fragments of their writings as are still extant. Yet, 
when the chief points have been settled in this way, 
many difficulties still remain. In the first place, it 
will be found that only isolated points of their teach- 
ing, with at most a few arguments on which to base 
them, are recorded; but the real connection of those 
tenets, and the motives which gave rise to them, can 
only be known by conjecture. Had the writings of 
Zeno and Chrysippus come down to us in their en- 
tirety, we should have had a much surer foundation 
on which to build, and far less would have been left 
to conjecture. An opportunity, too, would then have 
been afforded us of tracing the inward growth of the 
Stoic teaching, and of deciding how much of that 
teaching was due to Zeno, and how much to Chrysip- 
pus. That now this work of arrangement can only be 
done very imperfectly, is the second difficulty which 
arises from the nature of our authorities. It may be 
ascertained without difficulty what the teaching of 
the Stoics was since the time of Chrysippus, but 
only on a few points are the differences between 
Chrysippus and his predecessors known. For the 
most part, the authorities do not hesitate to attribute 
to the founder of the School all that was known to 
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them as belonging to its later members, just as 
everything Pythagorean was directly attributed to 
Pythagoras, and everything Platonic to Plato. Still, 
there can be no doubt that the Stoic teaching was 
very considerably expanded by Chrysippus, and that 
it was altered in more than one respect. But how 
considerable the alterations were, and in what they 
consisted, are questions upon which there is little 
direct evidence. 

The path is thus marked out, which must be fol- 
lowed in giving an exposition of the Stoic philosophy. 
Could only full information be obtained respecting 
the rise of the Stoic system and the form it assumed 
under each one of its representatives, it would be 
‘most natural to begin by reviewing the motives which 
led Zeno to. his peculiar teaching, and to describe the 
system as it grew thereout. Next it would be right 
to trace step by step the changes and expansions 
which it received in the hands of each succeeding 
teacher. But, in default of the necessary information 
for such a treatment of the subject, it will be better 
to pursue another course. The Stoic teaching will 
have to be treated as a wholes GY-WHTGh- TES coma: 

“tions of individuals can no longer be distinguished. 
Wi im the form which _it_as- 
sumed after the time of Chrysippus. Nor ean the 
“share of individuals in constructing the system, nor 
their deviations from the general type, be considered, 
except in cases where they are placed beyond doubt 
by the statements of the ancients, or by well-founded 
historical surmises. Stoicism will have to be de- 
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scribed in the first place as it is traditionally known, 


_ without having its principles explained or resolved 


into their component factors ; without even consider- 
ing how they grew out of previous systems. Not till 
this has been done will it be possible to analyse the 
purport and structure of the system, so as to fathom 
its leading motives, to understand the connection of 
its various parts, and thus to ascertain its true posi- 
tion in history. 

Proceeding next to ask in what form the problem 
of philosophy presented itself to the Stoics, three 
points deserve to be specially noticed. In the first 
place, philosophy was determined practically by an 
end in view. Thé character of this end was decided by 
the idea of conformity with reason ; ‘and this view 
was substantiated by an intellectual proof. 


The real business of all philosophy, according to 
the Stoics, is the moral conduct of man. Philosophy 


is the exercise of an art, and more particularly of the 


highest art—virtue:' it is therefore the learning of 
virtue. Now virtue can only be learnt by exercise, 


and therefore philosophy is at the same time virtue,” 


1 Plué. Plac. Pro. 2: of uv is a striving after wisdom: 


otv Srwikol tpavay, Thy pev 
copiay elvat Oelwy re Kal avOpw- 
alveov emorhuny: thy 8 iroco- 
play koxnow réxvns éemirndelou: 
émithdetovd elvarulav Kal dverdrw 
Thy aperhy: dperas B& Tas yent- 
Kwtdras tpeis, puoKhy, HOKhy, 
Aoyikhy, K.7.A. See also Diog. 
vii. 92. 

? In Seneca, Ep. 89, 4, wis- 
dom is the highest good for the 
human mind, and philosophy 


wisdom is defined to be the 
knowledge of things human 
and divine ; philosophy to be 
studium virtutis, or studiwm 
corrigende mentis. This striving 
after virtue cannot be distin- 
guished from virtue itself: 
Philosophia studium virtutis 
est, sed per ipsam virtutem. 
Seneca further observes (Fr. 17, 
in Lactant. Inst. iii. 15): Philo- 
sophia nihil aliud est quam 
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and the several parts of philosophy are so many dis- Cuar. 

tinct virtues.' Morality is the central point towards = 
which all other inquiries converge: even natural 

“science, although lauded as the inmost shrine of 
philosophy, is, according to Chrysippus, only neces- 
sary for the philosopher to enable him to distinguish 
between thin od_and evil, between what should 
speculation, on the contrary, which Plato and Aris- 
totle had commended as the height of human happi- 
ness, Chrysippus so far from approving, plainly asserted 
that to live for speculation is equivalent to living 
only for pleasure.* With this view of Chrysippus 
most of the statements of the Stoics as to the rela- 
tion of various branches of philosophy to each other 
agree, although there is a certain amount of vague- 
ness about them, owing to reasons which will shortly 
be mentioned; and on no other hypothesis can the in- 
ternal structure and foundation of their system be 


recta vivendi ratio, vel honeste 
vivendi scientia, vel ars rect 
vite agendw, Non errabimus, 
si dixerimus philosophiam esse 
legem bene honesteque vivendi, 
et qui dixerit illam regulam 
vite, suum illi [nomen] red- 
didit. Plut. see previous note. 

1 See Diog. vil. 46: abriy dt 
Thy Siarkexruchy dvayxalay elvar 
kal aperhy dy elde: wepiexovoay 
dperas, .7.A. 

2 Chrys.in Plat. Sto. Rep. 9, 
6: Se? yap rodras [sc. Tois pucs- 
kois| cuvdpa Toy wepl &ywOav Kal 
Kax@y Adyor, obx obans &AANs dp- 
Xiis avra&yv apeivoves ovd avapopas, 
ovd dAAou Tivds Eveney THs Mucins 


Oewplas mapodnrris obons xpos 
Thy wepl dyabav I) Kandy did- 
racy. 

8 Chrys. in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
3, 2: 8001 Bt broAauBdvovar pidro- 
cépos émPddAdAew pddwora roy 
gxXoAacriKdy Ploy an’ dpyijs, obrol 
pot Soxotat diapapravey brovooby- 
Tes diarywryhs Tivos evexev Seiy rovTo 
woweiy 7} &AAov Twos TobTH wapa- 
mAnalov, kal roy bAov Blow obrw 
mas diedkxdoa’ route & torw, 
by capas Bewpndy, niews. Aiaywyh 
had, it is true, been treated by 
Aristotle, whose school is here 
referred to, as &n end in itself ; 
but Aristotle had carefully dis- 
tinguished Siaywy) from Hdorh. 
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satisfactorily explained. It is enough to remark 

_ here, as has been done before,' that the most impor- 
tant and most distinctive points established by the 
Stoic School belong to the domain of ethics. In ~ 
logic and natural science that School displays far less 
independence, for the most part following older 
teachers; and it is expressly noted, as a deviation 
from the ordinary teaching of the School, that 
Herillus, the pupil of Zeno, declared knowledge to be 
the highest good, thus making it the chief end in 


os “philosophy.” 


“ (2) Neces- This view of the problem of philosophy is more 


eo a precisely defined by the Stoic doctrine of virtue. 
knowledge. hy should lead to right action and to in 


But right_action is, according fo 
rational action, and rational action is action ich 
is in harmony with human_and inanimate nature. 
Virtue consists therefore in bringing man’s actions — 
into harmony with the laws of the universe, and 
with the géneral order of the world. This is “only 


possible when man knows that order and those laws? 
a 


Dalke OE tionem relinquerent. v. 25,73. : 
2 Qice. Acad. ii. 42, 129: Sepe ab Aristotele, a Theo- 


Herillum, qui in cognitione et 
scientia summum bonum ponit: 
qui cum Zenonis auditor esset, 
vides quantum ab eo dissen- 
serit, et quam non multum a 
Piatone. Fin. ii. 13, 43: Heril- 
jus autem ad scientiam omnia 
revocans unum quoddam bonum 
vidit. iv. 14, 36: In deter- 
mining the highest good, the 


pbrasto mirabiliter est laudata 
per se ipsa rerum scientia, 
Hoc uno captus Herillus scien- 
tiam summum bonum esse de- 
fendit, nec rem ullam. aliam * 
per se expetendam. hog. vii. 
165 :“HpiaAdos. . . TéAos elwe Thy 
éxiothuny. Ibid. vii. 37. With 
less accuracy, it is asserted by 
Lambl. in Sted. Ecl. i. 918, that 


Stoies act as one-sidedly, as if 
ipsius animi, ut fecit Herillus, 
cognitionem amplexarentur, ac- 


we are raised to the society 
of the gods, xara “HpiAAoy, ém- 
orn. 
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and thus the Stoics are brought back to the princi- Cap. 


~ples_ of Socrates, that” virtue may be learntyt — 
knowledge is indispensable for virtue, or rather that 

cine wtine tes cama? Werder Walowcdge, vice 
as ignorance. If sometimes they seem to identify 
virtue with strength of will, it is only because they 
consider strength of will to be inseparable from 
knowledge, so that the one cannot be conceived 
of without the other. Hence the practical problem 
of philosophy conducts with them to the intellectual ; 
philosaphy is not only virtue, but without philosophy 
no virtue is possible.! Granting that the attain- 
ment of virtue, and the happiness of a moral life are 
the chief ends which the Stoics propose to them- 
selves, still the possession of a comprehensive 
scientific knowledge is indispensable, as the only 
means thereto. 

These remarks prove the need for the Stoics of (3) Posi- 
that kind of scientific knowledge which has to do voce 
with life, the morals and the actions of mankind, in 24 
short, of Ethics. Whether in addition thereto fur- science. 
ther scientific knowledge is necessary, was a question 
on which the earliest adherents of the Stoic teaching 
expressed different opinions. _Zeno’s pupil, Aristo of (a) Aris- 
Chi ld that the sole business of man is to pursue ae 


1 Sen. Ep. 89, 8: Nam nec totum dedica. = 
philosophia sine virtute est nec Lact. Inst. vii. 7: Ad 
sine ‘philosophia virtus. Ibid. virtutem capessendam  nasci 
58,8: We all lie intheslumber homines, Ariston disseruit. See 
of error: sola autem nos philo- Stob. Ecl. 4, 111. 
sophia excitabit .. . illi te 
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the 1 This purifying process, however, is 
_ neither to be found in logical subtleties nor in 
natural science. Logic, as doing more harm than 
good, he compared to a spider's web, which is as © 
useless as it is curious;? or else to the mud on a 
eating lobsters, who take a great deal of trouble for 
shell, onvineed, too, that the wise man is free 
“from every deceptive infatuation,® and that doubt, 
for the purpose of refuting which logic had been 
invented, can be more easily overcome by a healthy 
tone of mind® than by argument, he felt no par- 
ticular necessity for logic. Nay, more, he considered 
“that excessive subtlety transforms the healthy action 
of philosophy into an unhealthy one.’ Just as little 
was Aristo disposed to favour the so-called encyclical 
knowledge: those who devote themselves to this 
knowledge instead of to philosophy he compared to 
the suitors of Penelope, who won the maids but not 
the mistress. Natural science would probably have 
received a more favourable treatment at the hands of 


Aristo, had he not shared the opinion of Socrates, 
that it is a branch of knowledge which transcends 


' Plut. De Audiendo, c. 8, 
p. 42: ofre yap Badavelov, pyoly 
6 ’Aplorwy, obre Adyou pn Kabal- 
povros bperds éoriy. 

2 Stob. Floril. 82,15. Diog. 
vii. 161. 

® Stod. Floril. 82, 11. 

* Thid. 7. 

5 Diog. vii. 162: pdrwra be 
Wpoveixe Srwikg Soyuart ry Toy 


odor addtacrov elvac. 

® See Diog. vii. 163. 

7 Aristo (in the ‘Onoidpara) 
in Stob. Floril. 82, 16: 6 éAaé- 
Bopos dAoaxeEpéorepos pev Anpoels 
kabalpes, eis 5& rdyv omixpa Tpip- 
Geis mviyer* oitw xal 7 Kara 
pirccoplay Aewrodoyia, 

8 Stob. 1. c. 4, 110. 
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the capacity of the human mind ;! and having once Cuap. 
embraced this notion, he was inclined to pronounce __ 
all physical enquiries useless. His attitude towards 
other sciences has therefore beei generally expressed _ y_expressed 
by saying that he excluded from philosophy both 
logic and_natural science, on the ground that_both 
latter transcending our powers.? Even ethics was 
limited by Aristo to most fundamental notions—to 
inquiries into good and evil, virtue and vice, wisdom 
and folly. The special application of these notions 
to the moral problems suggested by particular rela- 
tions in life, he declared to be useless and futile; 
proper for nursemaids and trainers of young children, 
but not becoming for philosophers ;* wherever there 


1 See following note and Cie. 
Acad. ii. 39, 123 : Aristo Chius, 
qui nihil istorum (se. phy- 
sicorum) sciri putat posse. 

2 Diog. vii. 160 : rév we puct- 
kdv rémov Kal Toy Aoyikdy dyijpe, 
Aéywv roy piv elvat drip nuas, 
rov 3D obbiy mpds yuas, pdvoy Se 
roy HOiKdy elvas mpds jas. Stob. 
Floril. 80, 7: ’Aploray pn tay 
(nrovpévwy wapa rois pidocdpors 
7a pep elvas wpds Huas, rd St unde 
mpos yuas, Ta 8 owtp Huds. mpds 
juas pty 7a HOina, wh wxpds Anas 
dt rd Siarexricd > wh yap cvpBdr- 
AecOa: xpds éxavdp0wow Blov' 
bwtp yuas Bt ra quod: ddbvara 
yep eyvao8c: nat obdt wapéxew 
xpelay. Minuc. Fel. Octav. 13, 
and Lactant. Inst. iii. 20, at- 
tribute this utterance to So- 
crates. According to Cic. De 
Nat. De.. I. 14, 37, Aristo ex- 
pressed doubts about the exist- 
ence of a God. 


* Sext. Math. vii. 13: wat 
"Aplorwy 5¢ 5 Xios od pdvoy, Ss 
pact, tapyreiro Thy re pvoiwKhy 
cal Aoyikhy Oewpiay dia 1b avarpe- 
Aés kal apbs Kaxod toils piAogo- 
povow imdpxeyv, AAA Kal Tov 
HOixod rérov Tivds cummepreypape 
Kabarep roy Te xapawerikdy Kal 
Tov SroGeriKdy téx0v" Tobrous yap 
els thréas dy nal waidayoryous 
wirrev* — (almost a _ literal 
translation is given of these 
words by Seneca, Ep. 89, 13)— 
apxeioGa: 8 xpds 7d paxaplws 
Bidvae Tov olxeodyra piv mpds 
aperhy Ad-yor, awadAorpioivra Se 
waxias, KaratpéxovTa Se ray 
perati rovrwy, wep) & of woAdol 
wrondévres Kaxodasovovow, Se- 
neca, Ep. 94, 1: Kam partem 
philosophiw, que dat propria 
cuique persons: precepta .... 
quidamsolamreceperunt ... . 
sed Ariston Stoicus e contrario 
hanc partem levem existimat 
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is a proper knowledge and a right disposition, such 
particular applications will come of themselves with- 
out teaching; but when these are wanting, all 
exhortations are useless.! 

These views are mentioned as peculiar to Aristo, 
and as points in which he differed from the rest of 
his School; and, to judge from his controversial tone, 
the opposite views were those almost universally 
entertained by Stoics. That controversial tone, in 
fact, appears to have been directed not only against 
assailants from without—such as the Peripatetics 
and Platonists—but far more against those members 
of the Stoic School, who attached greater importance 
than he did to special ethical investigations, and to 
logical and physical inquiries. Among their number 
must have been Zeno and Cleanthes; for had not 
Zeno setthe example to his School of dividing phi- 
losophy into logic, ethics, and natural science ??_ Do 
not the titles of his logical and physical treatises? 


et qux non descendat in pectus monitionibus tuis fama pos- 


illam habentem 


‘usque ; ad 


precepta [? ad vitam beatam } 
plurimum ait proficere ipsa de- 
creta philosophizw  constitu- 
tionemque summi boni, quam 
qui bene intellexit ac didicit, 
quid in quaque re faciendum 
sit, sibi ipse preecepit. This is 
then further expanded follow- 
ing Aristo. 

1 Seneca, § 12, asks for 
whom should such exhortations 
be necessary—for him who has 
right views of good and evil, or 
for him who has them not? 
Qui non habet, nihil a te adju- 
vabitur; aures ejus contraria 


sedit ; qui habet exactum judi- 
cium de fugiendis petendisque, 
scit, quid sibi faciendum sit, 
etiam te tacente; tota ergo 
pars ista philosophiz submo- 
veri potest. In § 17, he con- 
tinues: A madman must be 
cured, and not exhorted ; nor 
is there any difference between 
general madness and the mad- 
ness which is treated medi- 
cally. 

2 Diog. vii. 39. 

* Logical treatises, those 
wept A€lewv, Avoets Kal tAeyxor, 
xepl Aéyou—and if there were a 
rhetoric (see p. 40, 3) the réxvn 


ad 
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prove this fact; as also statements in reference to 
theoretical knowledge and natural science which are 
expressly attributed to him? Moreover, Zeno him- 
self recommended to others, and himself pursued, 
logical inquiries.'' Indeed, his whole mental habit,? 
with its keen appreciation of even the subtleties of 
the Megarians, bears testimony to an intellectual 
line of thought which is far removed from that of 
Aristo. It was, moreover, Zeno who chose that curt 
and unadorned logical style, which is found in its 
greatest perfection in Chrysippus.‘ 
scientific treatises are also known to have been 
written by Cleanthes,’ who, in his division of phi- 


Logical and. 


—physical treatises, those wepl 
SAov and wep) ovclas. Diog. 4, 
39. 

' Plut. Sto. Rep. 8, 2: fave 
8 copionata Kal Thy SiadenTinhy, 
ds robo mosey Suvauervnv, exéAeve 
maparapBdvery ros pabyrds. 
That he occasionally not only 
solved but propounded sophisms 
is proved by the fallacy quoted 
Ibid. i. Conf. Diog. vii. 25. 

2 See above p. 36. 

* According to Diog. 32, he 
declared at the beginning of 
his polity the éyxvnaws waldee 
to be useless—a _ testimony 
worth very little; for it is a 
moot point, in what sense Zeno 
made this statement. Perhaps 
he was only anxious to exclude 
those studies from the narrower 
sphere of philosophy (as Sen. 
Ep. 88). Perhaps his polity 
was nearer Cynicism than any 
other of his writings. 

4 Proofs will be given later. 

5 The Catalogue in Diog. 
174, wept Adyou 3, B (Mohnike 


‘\ 


Cleanth. 162, believes this work 
was a treatise on life according 
to reason. The title is against 
this view, and it is also im- 
probable, inasmuch as treatises 
by Sphezrus and Chrysippus 
bearing the same title, are ex- 
clusively logical), mentions 
logical treatises wept Adyou, 
wept emiorhuns, wept idiwy, rept rev 
amdépwv, wept Sicdexrinijs, epi 
karnyopnudrwv, To these may 
be added, from Athen. 467, d; 
471, b, the rhetorical treatises 
wept Tpdrwv and wepl weradthweus. 
Of greater importance were 
the physical and theological 
treatises : xept ris Tov Zhywvos 
uotodoylas (2,-B); Trav “Hpar- 
Aeirov eiyyhoas (4, B); xpos 
Anpodxpiroy, wept Ded, weph wayri- 
kis (Cie. Divin. i. 3, 6); wept 
yrydvrov (in Plt. De Flum. 
5, 3); and the pv@iKa (Athen. 
xiii. 572, e), which is probably 
identical with the dpxaoAoyla 
of Diogenes, 


Gt THE STOICS. 


Cuap. losophy, allotted separate parts to logic, to rhetoric, 

an and to natural science,' and the name of Cleanthes is 
one of frequent occurrence, not only in the natural 
science, but more particularly in the theology of 
the Stoics. Still more exhaustive inquiries into 
logic and natural science appear to have been set on 
foot by Spherus ;? all proving that the energies of 
the Stoic School must have been directed to these 
subjects before the time of Chrysippus, although 
these branches of science were no doubt subservient 
to ethics, ethics holding the most important and 
highest place in their philosophy. At a later time, 
when Chrysippus had expanded the system of the 
Stoics in every direction, and especial attention had 
been devoted to logic, the necessity for these sciences 
came to be generally recognised. More especially 
was this the case with regard to natural science, in- 
cluding ‘theology.’ All ethical inquiries must start, 
sosording to Chrysijpis, with coniering eT 


versal order and arrangement of the world. Only by _ 


1 Diog. 41. &répous Kal ra ewAa, wepi 


2 Diog. vii. 178, mentions (1) 
logical and rhetorical writings: 
wep trav Eperpixav pidoodpay, 
wep) duolwy, wept Spwv, wepl etews, 
wepl tay ayriAeyouevwv (3, B), 
mept Adyou, téexvyn Siadrexrixh (2, 
B), wept xarnyopnudrwyv, mepl 
GupiBorrayv; (2) treatises on 
science : wep) kéopov (2, B), weph 
orotxelwy, mepl onxéppatos, rept 
Tuxns, wep! cAaxlarwy, mpds Tas 


aicOnrnplay, wept ‘HpaxAelrov (5, 
B), rept pavrixns, That Spherus’ 
definitions were particularly 
valued, has been already seen, 
44, 2. 

® Chrys. in the 3rd B, wept 
Geay (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 9, 4): 
ov yap dorw ebpety 77s Sixasoovrns 
BAAnY apxhy ovd’ KAAnY yéveow F 
Thy ex rov Ards Kal rhy ex ris 
Kowns picews: evrevOey yap Set 


a 
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Less obvious is the connection between logic and 
IV. 


the ultimate aim of all philosophical inquiries. Logic 
is compared by the Stoics to the shell of an egg, or 
to the wall of a city or garden ;' and is considered to 
be of importance, because it contributes towards the 
discovery of truth and the avoiding of error.2. The 
value of logic in their eyes is, therefore, essentially 
due to its scientific method; its proper aim is the 
art of technical reasoning; an us, following 
“Aristotle, an unusually full treatment-tsattowed to 
the doctrine of the syllogism. That the value, 
“WoW6VET Gieched to It mast have been considerable 


. is proved by the extraordinary care which Chrysippus 


mav rh TowdTov Thy apxhy exe, 
el wéAAouey ti épeiy wept ayabav 
wal waxéy. The same writer, in 
gvoixal Oéves (Ibid. 5): ob ydp 
éoriv KAAwS 0vd’ oixnetdTEpoy éwed- 
Getv ext roy THY Gyaldy Kal KaKav 
Adyor 005 em) ras aperas odd em 
evda:poviay, GAA’ hard Tis Kotvys 
dicews cal awd ris Tov Kéapou 
dictxhoews, Further details 
above p. 47, 2. 

1 Seat. Math. vii.17 ; Diog. 
40. 

2 The chief divisions of the 
logic of the Stoics (Diog. 42, 
46) are considered important 
for special purposes.. The doc- 
trine mepl xavdvey kal Kpernplwv 
is of use, helping us to truth, 
by making us examine our 
‘notions ; dpixdy, because it led 
to the knowledge of things by 
Means of conceptions; S:aAex- 
vuch (which includes the whole 
of formal logic), because it pro- 
duced axpoxtwola (= émorhun 
row mére Get ovyxararlbecOu 


kal wh), avemoidrns (= loxupds 


Adyos mpds rd eixds, Gore ph 
évd:idvas adr@), dvereytia( =icxbs 
év Adyy, hore ph axdyeoOa in’ 
abrov eis 7d Gyrixeiwevor), dua- 
radrns (=€tis avapépovoa ras 
gavracias ex roy apbby Adyov),. 
Its value was therefore chiefly 
negative, preserving from error. 
See Seneca, Ep. 89, 9: Pro- 
prietates verborum exigit et 
structuramet argumentationes, 
ne pro vero falsa subrepant. 
Seat. Math. vii. 23: éyupwrixoy 
de elvai Hs Siavolas roy diadrex- 
rixov réroyv ; Pyrrh. ii. 247: én 
chy rTéexynv Thy Siadrextihy pacly 
apuniévas of <Siadexriwol (the 
Stoics), obx amrAds trip rob 
yroval ri éx Tivos ovvdyerat, 
GAAG xporyounevws Sxép rob di’ 
dmodemtinGy Ad-yov Te GANOH tad 
7a Yevdh Kplvew émlatacGas, 

* This may be seen in Seat. 
Pyrrh. ii. 134-203, 229 ; Math. 
viii. 300; as well as from the 
catalogue of the writings of 
Chrysippus in Diogenes. 
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devoted to the subject;! hence, the Stoics would 
never allow, in dispute with the Peripatetics, that 
logic was only an instrument, and not a part of phi- 
losophy. To later writers that stitf logical mode of 
description, regardless of all beauty of language, 
appeared to be a peculiarity of the Stoic school,” and 
hence that school was characteristically known as 
the School of the Reasoners.? Frequent instances 
will be found hereafter of the Stoic preference for 
dry argument and formal logic; ‘* in Chrysippus this 
fondness degenerated to a dry formalism devoid of 


taste.° 


The foregoing remarks have already established 


the threemain divisions of philosophy ® which were 
universally acknowledged by the Stoics’—Logic, 


1 The only part which incurs 
the blame of Chrysippus (in 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 10, 1) is the 
sceptical logic, which leaves 
contradictions unsolved: ots 
pey yap éroxhy byovet wept mdvrwy 
émPddre, pyol, TovTO Tatty, Kal 
auvepydy eats xpds d BovAoyrat* 
trois 8 émarhunv evepyalouevois, 
Kal’ Iv duodrocyouperws Biwodueba 
7a évayria orotxeiouy, 

2 Cic. Parad. Proem.: Cato 
autem perfectus mea sententia 
Stoicus ... in ea est hezresi, 
que nullum sequitur florem 


orationis neque dilatat argu- © 


mentum: minutis interroga- 
tiunculis, quasi punctis, quod 
proposuit efficit. Cie. Fin. iv. 3, 
7: Pungunt quasi aculeis inter- 
rogatiunculis angustis, quibus 
etiam qui assentiuntur nihil 
commutantur animo. See also 
Mog. vii. 18, 20. 

* In Sextus Empiricus, 


Atadextixo) is their ordinary 
name. It is also found in 
Plut. Qu. Plat. x. 1, 2, p. 1008. 
Cie. Top. 2, 6; Fin. iv. 3, 6. 

‘ After the example of the 
Megarians, the Stoics were in 
the habit of couching their 
arguments in the form of a 
question. Hence the terms 
Adyov epwrav (Diog. vii. 186), 
interrogatio (Sen. Ep. 82, 9; 
85, 1 ; 87,11), interrogatiuncula 
(Cie.), which are employed 
even when their arguments 
were not in this form. 

5 See p. 48, 1. 

* Called uépn, according to 
Diog. 39 also rémot, ef5n, -yévn. 

° Diog. 39: rpipeph pact 
elva: roy Kara pidogoplay Ad-yov- 
elva: yap abrovd Td pév Ti uotKdy, 
7d 5é HOiKdy, Td BE AoyiKdY. odTw 
8t axparos Sietde Zhywv b Kirieds 
év Tq wept Adyou Kal Xpborrmos év 


~ U 


Te @ wept Adyou kal ev Tit a 
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Natural Science, and Ethics. As regards the relative map. 
worth and sequence of these divisions, very opposite __1¥: 
views may be deduced from the principles of the (1) Thrve- 


Stoic teaching. There can be no doubt, and, indeed, SS am. 


all are agreed in allowing, that logic was subservien 

to the other two branches SP solenoe teins ony on g only an 

Outpost of the system. If therefore in arranging 
me pais the advance i from the less important to 


the more important, logic will hold the first place. 
It will occupy the last place if the opposite mode of 
procedure is followed. Bui the relation existing 
between ethics and natural science is an open ques- 
tion. On the one hand, ethics appears to be the 
higher science, the crowning point of the system, the 
subject towards which the whole philosophical 
activity of the school was directed ; for was not phi- 
losopky practical knowledge ? and was not its object 
to lead to virtue and happiness? _Qn the other hand, 
virtue and the destiny of man consist in subordina- 
10n to the laws of nature, which it is the province of 
science to imvestigate. Has not, therefore, natural 
science the higher object ? Does it not lay down the 
universal laws which in ethics are applied to man? 
Does not, therefore, to it, in the graduated scale of 
sciences, belong the higher rank ? 

In attempting to harmonise these opposite consi- 
derations, the Stoics did not always succeed. At one 


Tay puoikav, Kal ’AmoAAdSwpos 6 Ep. 89, 9; 14. The six divi- 
“E@iAdos ev TG mpSTyY TY eis Ta sions enumerated by Cleanthes 
Sdypara cicarywyav, Kal Ebdpouos (Diog.41)—Dialectic, Rhetoric, 
€v TH HOw orovxerwoet, Kal Avo- Ethics, Politics, Physics, Theo- 
yévns 6 BaBuadvios, kal Mowedé- logy (Diog. 41)—are easily re- 
vos. Seat. Math. vii. 16. Sen. ducible to three. 


F2 
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time natural science is preferred to ethics, at another 
time ethics to natural science,’ in the enumeration 
of the several branches of philosophy. In the com- 
parisons by means of which their relations to each 
other were explained,’ ethics appears at one time, 
at another time natural science, to be the aim and 


soul of the whole system. 


Different views were even 


entertained in reference to the order to be followed 


1 According to Diog. 40, the 


first place was assigned to 


Logic, the second to Science, 
the third to Ethics, by Zeno, 
Chrysippus, Archedemus, Ku- 
demus, and others. The same 
order, but inverted, is found in 
Diogenes of Ptolemais, and in 
Seneca, Ep. 89, 9. The latter, 
however, observes (Nat. Qu. 
Prol. 1) that the difference be- 
tween that part of philosophy 
which treats about God, and 
that which treats about man, 
is as great as the difference 
between philosophy and other 
departments, or eyenas between 
God and man. /On the other 
hand, Apollodorus places Ethics 
in the middle, as also Cleanthes 
does, and likewise Panztius and 
Posidonius, if it is certain that 
they began with science. This 
appears, however, only to have 
reference to their order in dis- 
cussion (see Seat. Math, vii. 22, 
probably on the authority of 
Posidonius.) <A few (Diog. 40) 
asserted that the parts could 
be so little separated, that they 
must be always treated at the 
same time. The statement of 
Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
9, 1), that Logic must come 
first, and be followed by Ethics 
and Science, so that the theo- 


logical part may form the con- 
clusion, only refers to the order 
in which they ought to be 
taught. 

2 In Diog. 39; Sext. Math. 
vii.17; Philo, Mut. Nom. p.1055, 
E. Hoésch. (589M); De Agricul. 
189, D (302), philosophy is 
compared to an orchard, Logic 
answering to the fence, Science 
to the trees, Ethics to the fruit ; 
so that Ethics is the end and 
object of the whole. Philo- 
sophy is also compared to a 
fortified town, in which the 
walls are represented by Logic, 
but in which the position of the 
other two is not clear; to an 
egg, Logic being the shell, and, 
according to Sextus, Science 
being the white and Ethics the 
yolk, but the reverse according 
to Diogenes. Dissatisfied with 
this comparison, Posidonius pre- 
ferred to compare philosophy 
to a living creature, in which 
Logic constituted the bones 
and muscles, Science the flesh 
and blood, and Ethics the soul. 
But Diogenes has another ver- 
sion of this simile, according 
to which Science represents the 
soul; and Ritter, ili, 432, con- 
siders the version of Diogenes 
to be the older of the two. 
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in teaching these sciences.'!| In describing the Stoic Cuap. 
system, prefer ill be that arrange- __1¥: 
ment which begins with logic and goes on to natural 
arrangement has among its supporters the oldest and 
most distinguished adherents of the Stoic School, 
but far more because in this way the internal relation 
of the three parts to each other can be most clearly 
brought out. For, granting that, in many essential 
respects, natural science is modified by ethical 
considerations; still, in the development of the 
system, the chief results of science are used as 
principles on which ethical doctrines are founded ; 
and logic, although introduced later than the other 
two branches of study, is the instrument by means of 
which they are put into scientific shape. If the 
opportunity were afforded of tracing the rise of the 
Stoic teaching in the mind of its founder, it would 
probably be possible to show how the physical and 
logical parts of the system gradually gathered about 
the original kernel of ethics. But knowing Stoicism 
only as we do from the intellectual development which 
it attained after the time of Chrysippus, it will be 
enough, in analysing the form which it then assumed, 
to proceed from without to within, and to advance 
from logic through natural science to ethics. When 
this has been done it will be time to attempt to re- 
trace our steps backwards, and to explain how, from 
the ethical tone of Stoicism, its peculiar speculative 
tenets may be deduced. 
1 See Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 13, 
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CHAPHOR VY. 
LOGIC OF THE SsTOICs. 


Unper the head of Logic, in the Stoic use of the 
term after the time of Chrysippus, a number of 
intellectual inquiries were included which would 
not now be considered to belong to philosophy at 
all. One common element, however, characterised 
them all—they all referred to the formal conditions 
of thought and expression. Logie was primarily 
divided into two parts, sharply marked off from each 
other, roughly described as the art of speaking con- 
tinuously and the art of conversing—the former 
being known as Rhetoric, the latter as Dialectic.! 
To these two parts was added, as a third part, the 


1 Diog. 41: 7d 8 Aoyixdy 


cuit vocari. Cic. Fin. ii. 6,17; 
mepos pacly evar eis Su Siarpeto Oar 


Orat. 32,113. Quintil. Inst. ii. 


émorhuas, eis fyropixhy kal diadrex- 
rixhy . . Thy Te pyropuchy émory- 
Bnv obcay Tov eb Aéyew mwepl TAY 
év dietddqp Ad-yw Kal rhy diarexri- 
kny Tov dpOais BiaréyeOas wept TeV 
éy épwrhze: xal aroxploe Adywr. 
Sen. Ep. 89, 17: Superest ut ra- 
tionalem partem philosophiz 
dividam : omnis oratio aut con- 
tinuaest aut interrespondentem 
et interrogantem discissa ; hanc 


diarextixiy, illam pnropihypla- 


20,7. According to these pas- 
sages, Rhetoric was by Zeno 
compared to the palm of the 
hand, and Dialectic to the fist : 
quod latius loquerentur rhe- 
tores, dialectici autem com- 
pressius. The Stoics agree 
with Aristotle in calling rhe- 
toric avticrpopos TH diadextiny 
(Sop. in Hermog. v. 15, Walz.). 
See Prantl, Gesch. der Log. i. 
413. 


STOIC LOGIC. 


doctrine of a standard of truth, or the theory of know- 
ledge ; and, according to some authorities,! a fourth 
part, consisting of inquiries into the formation of 


conceptions. By others, 


these inquiries were re- 


garded as the third main division, the theory of 


knowledge being included under dialectic.? 


1 Diog. 41: Some divide 
logic into rhetoricand dialectic: 
tives 5¢ xal eis Td dpixdy eldas, 7d 
mepi kavévwr kat Kpirnplwy: Evros 
St 7b dpixdby mepiatpoicr, (We 
have no reason to read as Men- 
age does wepidiatpovar, or to con- 
jecture, as Meibom and Nicolai, 
De Log. Chrys., Lib. 23, do, wapa- 
Statpovor.) According to this 
passage, édpixby must be iden- 


tical with the doctrine of a-° 


eriterium. In a _ subsequent 
passage, however; the two are 
distinguished ; the doctrine of 
a criterium is said to be useful 
for the discovery of truth: kal 
Td dpicdy 5é dpolws mpds emlyywory 
Tis GAnOelas: Sid yap Taw ebvoiwv 
7k wpdypara AuuBdverat, We 
may therefore suppose that in 
the passage firs} quoted the 
words should be 7d dpindy eps 
wal rd wep) Kavdvwy, K.r.r. “In 
this case, we may understand 
by dépixdv not only the theory of 
definition—a theory to which 
Aristotle devoted a separate 
section at the end of his Ana- 
lytics (Anal. Post. ii.}—but be- 
sides a theoretical disquisition 
on the formation of definitions, 
a collection of definitions of 
various objects. Such collec- 
tions are found in the treatises 
of Chrysippus (Dieg. 199, 189): 
wep ray Spwv ¢. Spwv biarextinay 
or’. bpwv tiv Kata yévos (. Spwy 
Tay Kara Tas KAAas Téxvas af’. 


By rhe- 


Spwy ray rov aorelov B’. Spay ray 
Tov pavaou Bf’. Spwy Tay avauérwy 
B’; besides the further treatises 
wep) Tav obk bp0Gs Tots Spots ayrt- 
Aeyoudvwy ¢', Mave eis robs 
dpouvs B’. The treatise rep) eidav 
kal yev@v may also be included 
here ; perhaps also that rep) ra@v 
kaTnyopnudrwr rps Myrpddwpoy t’. 
mpos Tdovaoy weph xaryryopnudroy 
8, Diog.191. - 


—? No description of their sys- 


tem can dispense with this fun- 
damental inquiry, which had 
been already instituted by Zeno. 
It appears, however, to have 
been treated by several writers 
asabranch of dialectic. Diog. 43 
says that the branch of dialectic 
which treats of onpavdueva may 
be divided ets re rov wepl trav pay- 
Taci@v téroy Kal ray ex TolTwY 
ipirrapévwy Aexrav. (See Nicolai 
p. 23.) Compare with this the 
words of Diocles,in Diog. 49: 
apéones Tos STwikois wep) payra- 
clas «al aicdhoews mpordrrey 
Adyov, Kabdrt 7d KpiThpiovy G 7 
Gabe Tay xpayudrey ywooKe- 
rat, kare yévos pavtaoia éor) wal 
KaOérs 5 wep ovyxarabécews nal 
6 wep) xaradhwews nal vohoews 
Adbyos mpodywr Té&v KAAwY obx Evev 
gavractas ovvlorara, Accord- 
ing to this passage, the branch 
of dialectic which treated of 
gavracia included the theory of 
knowledge. -Diog. 43, Peter- 
sen’s conjecture is singular 
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toric, however, little else was meant but a collection 
of artificial rules, without philosophical worth ;! and 
dialectic was in great measure occupied with in- 
quiries referring only to precision of expression. 
Dialectic was defined to be the science or art of 
speaking well;? and since speaking well consists in 
saying what is becoming and true,’ dialectic is used 


(Phil. Chrys. Fund. p. 25) that 
the theory of knowledge may 
have been understood by Chry- 
sippus under the name rhetoric. 

1Qur information on this 
head is very smali. In the 
words: fnropix} verba curat et 
sensus et ordinem, a division of 
rhetoric is implied by Seneca, 
little differing, except in the 
position of the chief parts, from 
that of Aristotle. A fourth 
part is added to the three others 
by Diog. 43—on Delivery— 
elvac 8 avras Thy dtalpeowy els TE 
Thy eSpeow Kal eis Thy ppdow, kal 
eis rdw Kal els Thy tmdnpiow. 
Diogenes also claims for the 
Stoics the Aristotelian distinc- 
tion between three ways of 
speaking—ovpBovaeutixds, Sixa- 
vunds, eyxwpiactinds—and four 
parts in a speech: mpoolsuoy, 
dihynois, Ta wpds TOUS avr idlKous, 
éxfavyos. Definitions of dinynors 
and mapdderyua are given from 
Zeno by the anonymous author 
in Spengel, Rhet. Gr. i. 434, 23; 
447,11. The same author (Zbdid. 
454, 4) says that, according to 
Chrysippus, the éxlAoyos must 
be povonephs. The Stoic defini- 
tion of rhetoric has beenalready 
given, p. 70, 1. Another— 
réxvn wept xécpou nal eipnuevov 
Adyou rdfiw —is attributed to 
Chrysippus by Plut. Sto. Rep. 


28, 1. Oic. Fin. iv. 3, 7, ob- 
serves, in reference to the Stoic 
rhetoric, and in particular to 
that of Chrysippus, that such 
was its nature that si quis ob- 
mutescere concupierit, nihil 
aliud legere debeat — that it 
dealt in nothing but words, 
being withal scanty in expres- 
sions, and confined to subtleties. 
This neglect of the truly rhe- 
torical element appears already 
in the quotations from Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 28, 2. We have not 
the slightest reason tocomplain, 
as Prantl does, p. 413, of the 
purely rhetorical value of dia- 
lectic with the Stoics. 

2 See p. 70,1, Alex. Aphr.Top. 
3: of wey ard TGs Sroas dpiCduevor 
Thy diadrextixhy emorhuny rev 0 
Adyew dpiCovra, 7d BE eb Adyew 
év TH GANG Kal rpoohwovra A€yev 
elya: riOéuevot, todro Se Yrov 
ryovpevot tov pideadpov, Kara 
THS TEAEwTAaTNS PiAocodplas pPépou- 
ow avrd Kal 5: rotro pdvos 6 
irdoopos kat’ abrovs diadextixds. 
Aristotle had used the term 
dialectic in another sense, but 
with Plato it expressed the 
mode of procedure peculiar to 
a philosopher. 

3 See Anon. Prolegg. ad Her- 
mog. Rhet. Gr. vii. 8, W.: of 
Srwixol 5¢ rd ed Adyew Ereyor 7d 
GAnOn Aéyeuw, 
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to express the knowledge of what is true or false, or 
what is neither one nor the other,! correctness of 
expression being considered inseparable from correct- 
ness of thought. Words and thoughts are, according 
to this view, the very same things regarded under 
different aspects. The same idea (Adyos), which is 
a thought as long as it resides within the breast, is 
a word as soon as it comes forth.? Accordingly, dia- 
lectic consists of two main divisions, treating respec- 
tively of utterance and the thing uttered, thoughts 


and words. 


1 Diog. 42: 80ev Kal obrws 
abthy [Thy diarextichv] dpiCorra, 
emornunv adndav Ka pevday Kai 
ovderepwy, (The same, p. 62, 
quoted from Posidonius, and in 
Seat. Math. xi. 187, and Swid. 
AraAexrixh, ) obber épwy being pro- 
bably used, because dialectic 
deals not only with judgments, 
but with conceptions and inter- 
rogations. Conf. Diog. 68. 

2 This is the meaning of the 
Stoic distinction between Adyos 
evdidderos and mpopopixds, a dis- 
tinction subsequently employed 
by Philo and the Fathers, and 
really identical with that of 
Aristotle (Anal. Post. i. 10, 76 b, 
24): ob mpbs Toy Ew Adyov, dAAG 
mods toy év rH oxy. On this dis- 
tinction see Heraclit. Alleg. 
Hom. c. 72, p. 142: Serdods 6 
Adyos* robTwy B of prddaopa: (the 
Stoics aremeant) rdy wey évdidde- 
Tov Kadovot, Tov BE xpopopidy, 
b nev oby Tay évdov Aoyiopay ori 
ekdryyedos, 5 8° bwd Trois orépvors 
kadeipxra, acl 5& roby xpii- 
oa «al 7d Oeiov. Seat. Math. 
viii. 275 (conf. Pyrrh. i, 76): 
of 8 Aoyparicol . . . pacly Sri 


Both divisions, again, have several sub- 


kvOpwros obx) TG rpopopiK@ Adyw 
diapepe: trav arAdywr (yw... 
&AAa Te evdiaberp. The Stoics 
alone can be meant by the vew- 
repo: in Theo. Smyrn. Mus. c. 
18, who are contrasted with the 
Peripatetics for using the terms 
Adyos évdidOeros and mpoopixds. 
They’ are also referred to by 
Plt. C. Prin. Phil. 2, 1, p.777: 
7d 5 Adyew, rt Sho Aoyo: eiody, 
6 pev évdiaderds, qryendvos ‘Epuovd 
dapov, 6 & ev mpopopg, Sideropos 
kal épyamKds Ewrdv érrt. The 
double form of Hermes is ex- 
plained by Heraclitus as refer- 
ring to the twofold Adéyos— 
‘Epuijs XOdvios representing Adyov 
évd:d@erav, and the heavenly 
Hermes (8:dxropos) representing 
the mpopopixdy. The distinction 
passed from the Stoics to others, 
like Plué. Solert. An. 19, 1, p. 
973; Galen, Protrept. i. 1. 

3 Diog. 43: rhy diarextixhy 
Siaipetobar els re Toy wept TaY o7- 
patvopévey Kal Tis pwns rérov. 
Ibid. 62: ruyxdver 8 airy, ds 6 
Xptoixwés pydi, wept onpalvovra 
nal onnavdueva, Senecal.c.: da- 
Aexrix) in duas partes dividitur, 


(2) Words 
and 
thoughts. 


O( 


CHAP. 
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divisions,! which are only imperfectly known to us. 
Under the science of utterance, which was generally 
placed before the seience of things uttered,’ they in- 
cluded, not only instruction as to sounds and spéech, 
but also the theories of poetry and music, these arts 
being ranked under the head of the voice and of 
sound on purely external considerations.4 What 
is known to us of the teaching of the Stoics on these 
subjects, consisting, as it does, of a mass of definitions, 
differences, and divisions, has se little philosophical 
value, that it need not detain our attention longer.® 


in verba et signifieationes, i.e. 
in res, que dicuntur, et voca- 
bula, quibus dicuntur, The 
distinction between 7d onpuaivoy 
and 7d onpayduevoy, to which 
7d tuyxdvov (the real object) 
must be added as a third, will 
be hereafter discussed in ano- 
ther place. A much narrower 
conception of dialectic, and 
more nearly approaching to 
that of the Peripatetics, is to be 
found in the definition given 
by Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 213. The 
division there given is also 
found in the Platonist A lcinous, 
Isag. c. 3, as Fabricius pointed 
out. It appears, therefore, not 
to belong to the Stoic School, 
but, at most, to a few of its 
later members. 

1 Seneca continues: Ingens 
deinde sequitur utriusque di- 
visio, without, however, giving 
it. : 

?There is much which is 
open to doubt in Petersen's 
attempt (Phil. Chrys. Fund. 
221) to settle these divisions. 
At the very beginning, his re- 
ferring the words of Set. Math. 


viii. 11, to the parts of logic is 
unhappy. Nicolai (De Logic. 
Chrys. Lib. 21) has acted with 
greater caution, but even much 
of what he says is doubtful. 

3 Diog. 55. 

4 Diog. 44: elpa: 5¢ rijs dia- 
Aextikys (iov témov Kal Toy mpoEt- 
pnuevov mepl avtiis THs pwrijs, év 
@ Selxvura: 7 eyypduuaros owrh 
kal tlya td Tod Adyou peépn, Kat 
mept godAoiKio“ov Kal BapBapiopov 
kal woinudtwy Kal aud:BoArwy Kal 
wept eupedrovs pwris Kal mepl pov- 
owns nal wept dpwy nxard tivas 
kal Staipecewy wat A€~ewv, The 
theory of the determination 
and division of conceptions 
oceupies such an important 
place in the section wepi dwrijs, 
that we might feel disposed to 
suppose some mistake in the 
authority. Still, from the later 
authorities, pp. 60-62, it is seen 
that by many it is usually so 
represented. 

5 Further particulars may be 
obtained in Schmidt's Stoicorum 
Grammatica (Halle, 1839) ; 
Lersch, Sprachphilosophie der 
Alten; Steinthal, Gesch, der 
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Two parts only of the Stoic logic possess for us any 
| real interest—the theory of knowledge, and that part 
of dialectic which treats of ideas, and which in the 
main agrees with our formal logic. 

The Stoic theory of knowledge turns about the 


inquiry for a criterion or standard by which what is 


B. Theory 
) of knon- 


ledge. 


true in our notions may be distinguished from what (1) Gene- 


_is false. 


Sinee every kind of knowledge, 


what be its object, must be tested by this standard, 
it follows: that the standard cannot be sought in the 


Sprachwissenschaft, i. 265-363 ; 
Nicolai, De Log. Chrys. Lib. 31. 
This part of dialectic began 
with inquiries into the voice 
and speech. Voice is defined 
- to be sound and speech, to be 
air in motion, or something 
hearable—éhp werAnypevos } rd 
{doy aioOyrdv axojs ; the human 
voice as évapOpos kat ard didvoias 
éxreumonévyn, is distinguished 
from the sounds of other ani- 
mals, which are a@jp imd dpuijs 
merArrypevos (Diog. 55; Simpl. 
Phys. 97; Sewt. Math. vi. 39; 
Gell. N. A. vi. 16,6). That the 
voice is something material is 
proved in various ways (Diog. 
55; Plut. Plac. iv. 20,2; Galen, 
Hist. Phil. 27). The voice, in 
as far as it is €vapOpos, or com- 
posed of letters, is called Acéits ; 
in as far as it expresses certain 
notions, it is Adyos (Diog. 56; 
Seat. Math.i. 155). A peculiar 
national mode of expression 
(Aékis Kexapaypérn €Ovinas re rad 
‘EAAnuixads }) Aékis Toray) was 
called d:dAerros (Diog. 56). The 
elements of Aégis are the 24 
letters, divided into 7 @wvherra, 
6 &pwva, and 11 semivowels 


(Diog. 57); the Adyos has 5 parts, 
called croxeia by Chrysippus— 
bvoua, wpoonyopla, piua, odvier- 
pos, &pPpov—to which Antipater 
added the peadrns, or adverb 
(Diog. 57; Galen, De Hippocrat. 
et Plat. viii. 3; ZLersch, ii. 28; 
Steinthal, 291). Words weré 
not formed by caprice, but cer- 
tain peculiarities of things were 
imitated in the chief sounds 
of which they are composed. 
These peculiarities can there- 
fore be discovered by etymolo- 
gical analysis (Ovsig. c. Cels. i. 
24; Augustin. Dialect. c. 6; 
Opp. T. I. Ap. 17, ¢.). Chry- 
sippus, however, observes (in 
Varro, L. Lat. ix. 1) that the 
same things bear different 
names, and vice versa, and (in 
Gell. N. A. xi. 12, 1) that every 
word has several meanings. 
See Simpl. Cat. 8, ¢. Five ad- 
vantages and two disadvantages 
of speech are enumerated Diag. 
59; Seat. Mat. i. 210; and 
poetry (Diog. 60), various kinds 
of amphibolia (Diog. 62; Galen, 
De Soph. P. Dict. c. 4), the for- 
mation of conceptions, and divi- 
sion, are treated of. 


no matter! 74 char- 


acter of 
this 
theory. 
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subject-matter of our notions, but, on the contrary, 


_ Intheir form. The inquiry after a standard becomes 


therefore identical with another—the inquiry as to 
what kind of notions supply a knowledge that may 
be depended upon, or what activity of the power of 
forming conceptions carries in itself a pledge of its 
own truth. It is impossible to answer these ques- 
tions without investigating the origin, the various 
kinds, and the value and importance of our notions. 
Hence the problem proposed to the Stoics is reduced 
to seeking by an analysis of our notions to obtain a 
universally valid standard by which their truth may 
be tested. 

Whether this inquiry was pursued by the older 
Stoics in all its comprehensiveness is a point on 
which we have no information. Boéthus, whose 
views on this subject were attacked by Chrysippus, 
had assumed the existence of several standards, such 
as Reason, Perception, Desire, Knowledgé. Others, 
in the vaguest manner, had spoken of Right Reason 
(opOds Adyos) as being the standard of truth.' Hence 
it may be inferred that before the time of Chrysippus 
the Stoics had no distinctly developed theory of 
knowledge. Nevertheless there are expressions of 
Zeno and Cleanthes still extant which prove that the 
essential parts of the later theory were already held 
by these philosophers,” although it is no doubt true 


1 Diog. vii. 54. - theory of knowledge from 
7 The statements of Zeno general principles respecting 
and Cleanthes, for instance, in notions. They therefore started 
reference to gavrasia, prove from the data supplied by the 
that these Stoics deduced their senses. A passage in Zeno, ex- 
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that it first received that scientific form in which 
alone it is known to us at the hands of Chrysippus. 
The character of this theory of knowledge appears 


me 


CHAP.. 


(2) paar 
nent points 


mainly in three particulars:—(1) In the importance], tie 


attached by the Stoics to the impressions of the 
senses. This feature they inherited from the Cynics 
and shared with the Epicureans. (2) In the exalta- 
tion of expression into a conception—a trait dis- 
tinguishing this from either of the two other 
contemporary schools. (3) In the practical turn 
given to the question of a criterion or standard of 
truth. We proceed to the expansion of this theory 


in detail. 


The origin of all perceptions (davraciav) may be 
referred to the action of some object (davracTov) on 
the soul,’ the soul at birth resembling a blank page, 
and only receiving definite features by experience 


from without.? 


plaining the relations of vari- 
ous forms of knowledge, shows 
that even Zeno required pro- 
gress to be from perception to 
conception and knowledge, and 
that he distinguished these 
states only by the varying 
strength of conviction which 
they produced. 

1 Plut. Plac. iv. 12. Diog. 
vii. 50. Nemes. Nat. Hom. 76. 
tayracla is wd0os év rH Yuxh yivd- 
poevov, evoernvipevoy éaurd re Kad 
rb weroinkés, in the same way, 
it is added, that light shows 
other things as well as itself; 
gavrasroy is Tb wovoty Thy pav- 
ractay, and therefore way 6 7 
hy Sivnrar nuweiv thy Wwyiv. 
$ovracla is distinguished from 


pavracrixéy, because no Payra- 
ory corresponds to gavrarrixdy: 
it is didcevos éAxvopds, waOos ev 
™ Wuxi an’ obdevds pavyrarrop 
ywépevoy* and the object of such 
an empty perception is a dv- 
tacna, Compare also Sezt. 
Math. vii. 241: didnevos éAxuopds 
is called dayracia ray ev jyty 
mwad@y. Impressions wholly un- 
founded, which give the im- 
pression of being actual per- 
ceptions, are called by Dieg. 
51, €updoetsal woavel ard trapxdv- 
Tey yvdpevas. In a wider sense, 
pavracia means any kind of 
notion. 

2 Plut. Plac. iv. 11: of Srwixol 
gacw: Gray -yevynOy 5 bvOpwros 
Exe Td Hryenovuady wepos THs WuxTs 


theory of 
knowledge 


(a) Per- 
ceptions 
the result 
of impres- 
sions from 
without. 


By the elder Stoics, this action of _ 
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objects on the soul was regarded as grossly material, 
Zeno defining a perception to be an impression 
(rU7wows) made on the soul,'! and Cleanthes taking 
this definition so literally as to compare the impres- 
sion on the soul to the impression made by a seal on 
wax.? Being himself a very exact pupil of Zeno’s, 
Cleanthes probably rendered the views of Zeno cor- 
rectly in this comparison. The difficulties of this 
view were recognised by Chrysippus, who accordingly 
defined a perception to be the change (érepoiwors) 
produced on the soul by an object, or, more accu- 
rately, the change produced thereby in the ruling part 
of the soul;? and whereas his predecessors had only 


dorep xdprns (xdprnv as Galen, 
H. Phil. 24, vol. xix. reads), 
ivepyay eis amoypaphy. eis TovT0 
play éxdorny tay evvoiay évamo- 
ypdperat’ mp@ros dt b ris amoypa- 
ons tpdmos 6 bid Tov aicOhoewr, 
See p. 79, 2, Orig. c. Cels. vii. 37, 
720, b, says that they taught 
aic@hoe KaradauBdverOa Ta Ka- 
TadauPavdéueva Kal macay KaTdAn- 
Wey hpriaba Tay aicbhrtewy, 

1 Plut. Comm. Not. 47: pav- 
rasta tixwois év Wuxi. The 
same in Diog. vii. 45 and 50. 
That this was also the view of 
Diogenes appears from what 
follows. 

2 Seat. Math. vii. 228: 
KAedvOns pty yap iixoure rhy 
Timwow Kara elooxhy tre Kai 
ékoxhy Gowep kal dia trav Saxrv- 
Alwy yiwonévny Tov Knpod TURwow, 
Conf. Zbid. vii. 372; viii. 400. 

® Seat. vii. 229, continues: 
Xptoirros 5& krowov jpyeito rd 
TowtTov*—according to this 
view, it would be necessary for 
the soul to receive at once 


many different forms, if it had 
to retain different notions at 
the same time—avrds oby thy 
Timwow eipjoba brd Tov Zhvwvos 
trevder avTi THs érepoidoews, 
dare elvat rowidroy tov Adyov' 
pavracia dorly érepoiwois Wuxijs. 
Objection had, however, been 
raised to this definition, on the 
ground that not every change 
of the soul gives rise to a per- 
ception, and therefore the 
Stoics had defined a perception 
more accurately: pavracta éor) 
rinwois ev Woxii as ay ev Puyn, 
which was equivalent to saying 
gavtacia eoriy érepoiwois ev ipye- 
povikg: or else in Zeno’s de- 
finition of avragia as rénwois 
év wuxn they had taken wox7 in 
a restricted sense for 7d 7yenovt- 
kov, which really comes to the 
same thing. Even this defi- 
nition had, however, been found 
too wide, and hence érepolwois 
was limited to mean change in 
feeling (érepotwois xatd xeiotv). 
But the definition is still too 


a 
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considered sensible things to be objects, he included 
among objects conditions and activities of the 
mind.' The mode, however, in which the change 
was produced in the soul did not further engage lis 
attention. « . aw 

It follows, as a necessary corollary from this view, 
that the Stoics regarded sensation as the only source 
of all our pereeptions: the soul is a blank leaf, sen- 
sation is the hand which fills it with writing. But 
this is not all. Perceptions give rise to memory, 
repeated acts of memory to experience,? and con- 


CHAP. 


(b) Con- 
ceptions 


Sormed 
Srom per- 


clusions based on experience suggest conceptions — 


which go beyond the sphere of direct sensation. 
These conclusions rest either upon the comparison, or 
upon actual combination of perceptions, or else upon 


wide, as Sextus already re- 
marked; for a perception is 
- not the only feeling of change 
in the soul. A more accurate 
definition has already been 
quoted, 77, 1. The statements 
in Seat. Math. vii. 372; viii. 
400; Diog. vii. 45 and 50; 
Alew. Aphro. De Anim. 135, b; 
Boéth. De Interpret. ii. 292 
(Schol. in Arist. 100), are in 
agreement with the above re- 
marks. 

1 Chrys. in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
19, 2: bre wey yap alaOnrd dort 
Tayaba Kal rd kaka, Kal rovrots 
enmores A€yew: ob yap udvoy Td 
wd0n eorly aicOnra oby ois 
eerw, olov Avwn Kal odBos Kat 
Td mapawrhoia, dAAG Kal KAoW;s 
wal poryelas nal Tov éuotwy For 
aicbéabas * ral xabdrov appootvns 
wal SerAlas nal &AAwy obm OAlywr 


Kakidv* ob8t udvoy xapas Ka edbep- 
yeoidv cal &AAwY wOAAGY Karop- 
Odrewy, AAAA Kal ppovhoens Kab 
avdpelas Kal rév Aoimay dperav. 
This passage must not be under- 
stood to mean that the concep- 
tions of good and evil, as such, 
are objects of sensation (Ritter, 
iii. 558). The only objects of 
that kind are individual moral 
states and activities. _ The 
general conceptions derived 
from them are, according to 
the Stoic theory of knowledge, 
only obtained by a process of 
abstraction. 

2 Plut. Plac.iv.11, 2: aio@a- 
vépevot yap Tivos olov AeuKov 
dred Odyros abot pyhuny txovew, 
bray Se dmoedets toAAal pyijpat 
yévovras TéTe hacly txew euret- 
play, 


ceptions. 


(a) Kotwal 
Zvvoics 


Sormed 


naturally. 
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analogy; some add, upon transposition and contrast.? 
The formation of conceptions by means of these 
agencies sometimes takes place methodically and 
artificially, at other times naturally and spontane- 


ously.* 


In the latter way are formed the primary 


conceptions, mpornrpers or Kowal évyorat, which were 
regarded by the Stoics as the natural types of truth 
and virtue, and as the distinctive possession of ra- 


tional beings.‘ 


’ Diog. vii. 52: 73é Karddnuis 
vylveran Kat’ avrovs aig bhoes mer, 
ws Aeukay tal meAdveov kat Tpaxewy 


xal Aelwy* Adyy 5é ray BV amodel-— 


fews Tuvaryouevov, dowep 7d Oeovs 
elvar scat mpovoeiy Tobrovs * TOY 
yap voounévey TH piv KaTa mwepl- 
wrwow (immediate contact) 
evohbn, Ta BE KaW dpordrnra, Ta 
3é Kar’? avadoylay, ra Be Kara 
prerdOcow, Ta 5€ Kata oivbcor.,, 
7a 5é nar évavtimow .. . voeiTat 
bé Kal Kard perdBaoiy (transition 
from the sensuous to the super- 
sensuous) Twa, &s Ta AeKTa Kal d 
rémos. Clic. Acad. i. 11, 42: 
Comprehensio [ = kardan tis] 
facta sensibus et vera illi 
[Zenoni] et fidelis videbatur: 
non quod omnia, qu essent in 
re, comprehenderet, sed quia 
nihil quod cadere in eam posset. 
relinqueret, quodque natura 
quasi normam scientix et prin- 
cipium sui dedisset, unde postea 
notiones rerum in animis im- 
primerentur. Zbid. Fin. 111.10, 
33: Cumque rerum notiones in 
animis fiant, si aut usu (expe- 
rience) aliquid cognitum sit, 
aut conjunctione, aut simili- 
tudine, aut collatione rationis : 
hoc quarto, quod extremum 
posui, boni notitia facta est. 


To judge by many expressions, it 


Sext. (Math. iii. 40; ix. 393) 
also agrees with the Stoic doc- 
trine of the origin of con- 
ceptions, in saying that all our 
ideas arise either nar’ éuwéAacw 
TaY évapyay Or KaTa Thy and TeV 
évapyav weraBaow (cf. Diog. vii. 
53), and in the latter case 
either by comparison, or actual 
combination, or analogy. 

? Diog. 1. c. Compare the 
peer quoted from Seneca, 
81, 2. 

: Plat. Plac. iv. 11: rov8 
évvoiay af pev uoixal ylyovrat 
kava Tous eipnuévous tpdmous (ac- 
cording to the context, this 
must mean by memory and 
experience), but perhaps the 
author of the placita has been 
careless in his extracts here, 
kal dverirexriitws ° ai 8 H5n be 
Tmerépas | didacKkarlas Kal émrme- 
Acias: abra: nev obv evo Ka- 
Aovyra: podvat, exelvar Se Kar 
mpoAnves. Liiog. vii. 51: [ray 
pavracidy | ai wey eos TexviKal, 
ai 3& &rexvoi. 

* Plut. Plac. iv. 11: 6 & 
Adyos nad’ ty mpooayorevdueda 
Aoyixol ék tay xpodhwewy cup- 
wAnpovobar Aéyerat Kata Thy 
mpwryv €Bdoudba (the first seven 
years of life). Comm. Not. 3, 
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might seem that by primary conceptions, or Kowal 
évvorat,' innate ideas were meant; but this view 
would be opposed to the whole character and connec- 
tion of the system. In reality, these primary con- 
ceptions, or xowvai Evvoiat, are only those conceptions 
which, by reason of the nature of thought, can be 
equally deduced by all men from experience ;, even 
the highest ideas, those of good and evil, having no 
other origin.” /The artificial formation of conceptions 


1, says that to the Stoics be- 
longed Td mapa ras évvolas Kad 
Tas Tpodnpes Tas Kowds dtdo- 
copelv, ap ay udAwora Thy alperw 

. kal udrnv dporoyeiy rH pices 
Aéyouow, Sen. Epist. 117, 6: 
multum dare solemus presum- 
tioni (xpéAnyis) omnium homi- 
num; apud nos argumentum 
veritatis est, aliquid omnibus 
videri. Frequent instances will 
occur of appeals to communes 
notitiz and consensus gen- 
im... :.., 

' Diog. vii. 53: dvowunds Bt 
voeira: Sikady rt Kal eyabdy. 54 : 
tore 3’ y xpdAns evvora puch 
ray Ka0éAnv, In the same strain 
Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 
17) speaks of €uguror mportwers 
of good and evil. In Piut. 
Frag. De Anim. vii. 6 T. V. 
487 Wytt., the question is 
asked, How is it possible to 
learn what is not already 
known? The Stoics reply, By 
means of dvoixal Evvorat, 

2? Compare Cie. Fin. iii.10: 
hoc quarto [collatione rationis] 
boni notitia facta est ; cum enim 
ab iis rebus, queesunt secundum 
naturam, adscendit animus col- 
latione rationis, tum ad noti- 


G 


tiam boni pervenit. Similarly 
Sen. Ep. 120, 4, replying to the 
question, Quomodoad nos prima 
boni honestique notitia per- 
venerit ? observes, Hoc nos 
natura docere non potuit: se- 
mina nobis scientiz dedit, 
scientiam non dedit . . . nobis 
videtur observatio collegisse 
[speciem virtutis], et rerum 
seepe factarum inter se collatio: 
per analogiam nostri intellec- 
tum et honestum et bonum 
judicant. ihe notion of mental 
health and strength has grown 
out of the corresponding bodily 
notions; the contemplation of 
virtuous actions and persons 
has given rise to the conception 
of moral perfection, the good 
points being improved upon, 
and defects being passed over, 
the experience of certain faults 
which resemble virtues serving 
to make the distinction plainer. 
Even belief in a God was pro- 
duced, according to Diog. vii. 
52, by amrdbatis. See p. 80, 1. 
Conf. Stob. Hcl. i, 792: of nev 
Srwikol Aéyovor pev ebOis eupve- 
c0a Tov Adyov, Varepoy Bt avva- 
Opolerda: amd trav alcbhoewy Kal 
pavracioy rept Sexarécoapa ern. 


CHAP. 


82 
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\ 


(B) Know- 
ledge 
formed 
artifici- 
ally. 


(c) Rela- 
tion of per- 
ceptions 


department their watchword. 
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gives rise to knowledge, which is defined by the 


“Stoics to be a fixed and immoveable conception, or 


system of such conceptions.' Persistently maintain-~ 
ing, on the one hand, that knewledge is a system of 
artificial conceptions, impossible without a logical 
process; on the other hand, occupying the ground 
they did, they must have felt it imperative that 
knowledge should agree in its results with primary 
conceptions,” agreement, with nature” being “in “every 
For their system, 
moreover, it was as natural to derive support from a 
supposed agreement with nature, as it was easy for 
their opponents to show that their agreement with 
nature was imaginary; many of their assertions, on 
the contrary, being wholly opposed to general 


opinions.’ 


Perceptions, and the conclusions based upon 
them,‘ being thus, according to the Stoics, the two 


1 Stob. Ecl. ii. 128: elvar 58 
why émorthuny KatdAnby dopar7 
Kai dperdmrwrov imd Adyou ' érepav 
8¢ emorhuny obornpa ef emorn- 
pay rotovTwy, oloy 4% Tay KaTa 
pépos Aoyixh ev TG Trovdaly imap- 
xoveas KAAnY be olarnua et 
émornpayv Texvikay éf abrov exov 
7) BeBatoy ws Exovow ai dperal: 
&AAny be( knowledge ina relative 
sense) tw dayraciav Sexrichy 
dperamrwroy bed Adyou, Hyrivd 
gacw év révy nad Surdue (sc. THs 
ux7s) KxeioOat. Diog. vil. 47: 
aurhy re thy emortpny gpocly } 
KardAnbw aopary } ekw év pav- 
Taci@y mpoodége: dnerdatwrov ord 
Adyou. (This explanation, which 
Herillus used according to 
Mog. vii. 165, certainly belongs 


to Zeno.) ob dvev 5& rijs diadrex- 
Tins Ocwplas roy copdy &xrwroy 
EverOa ey A\Syy. 

2 See p. 80, 4. 

3 This was the object of 
Plutarch’s treatise wept trav 
kovev évvowy, In the same 


‘way, the Peripatetic Dioge- 


nianus (in Huseb. Pr. Ev. vi. 8, 
10) casts it in the teeth of 
Chrysippus that, whilst ap- 
pealing to generally-received 
opinions, he was always going 
contrary to them, and that he 
considered all men, with one 
or two exceptions, to be fools 
and madmen. 

§ Diog. 52: 4 8% wardanyis 
ylverat nar’ abrovs alcbhce piv 
Aevxdy, K.7.A. Adyo Se ray BV 
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sources of all notions, the further question arises, 
How are these two sources related to each other? 
It might have been expected that only perceptions 
would be stated to be originally and absolutely true, 
since all general conceptions are based on them. 
Nevertheless, the Stoics are far from saying so. Ab- 
solute certainty of conviction they allow only to 
knowledge, and therefore declared that the truth of 
the perceptions.of the senses depends on their-rela- 


tion-to.thought.! Truth and error not belonging to 


disconnected notions, but to notions combined in the 
form of a judgment, and a judgment being produced 
by an effort of thought, it follows that sensations, 
taken alone, are the source of no knowledge, know- 
ledge first arising when the activity of the under- 


standing is allied to sensation.? 


amodeltews ovvaryomevwr, Somep Td 
Geods elvat, r.7.A. 

1 Seat. Math. viii. 10: of 5é 
and Tis oTods Aéyouo: mey Tay Te 
aic@ntay twa Kal Tey vonTay 
GANOH, dn € EDOElas 5 7a aiaOnra, 
GAAA nara ayapopay thy ws em 
rd wapanelueva robrois vonrd. 

2 Seat.\.c. continues : éAnbes 
ydp cori ar’ abrovs Td ixdpxov 
kal dyrixeluevdy tin, nal pevdos 
7d ph drdpxov Kal uy (this wh is 
obviously redundant as appears 
from Math. viii. 85, 88; xi. 
220, where the same definition 
is given without the wh) dyri- 
weinevdy tim, Srep dowparoy 
étlwpa Kadeorws vonroy elvat: 
every sentence containing an 
assertion or negative, and there- 
fore being opposed to every 
other. Jbid. viii. 70: Aélouy of 


Or, starting from 


Srwitcol Kowds év Aexr@ 1d GAnVES 
elvas Kat rd Weddos* Aexrdy Se 
bxdpxew gaol rd KaTh Aoyuhy 
pavraciavy ipiorduevov’ Aoyichy 
Se elva: pavractay nab’ hy rd 
pavracbey érrt Adyw mapaorica. 
rav && Aexray Ta ey eAAITH 
kadodor Ta 88 abroreAH (con- 
ceptions and propositions ; conf. 
Diog. vii. 63) . ... wpooaryopevovas 
5é TiWaTaey alroreAay ral atimuara, 
dmep A€yovres frost aAnbedouey 4) 
wevddpeOa. Ibid. 74; Diog. vii. 
65: dklwpa 8€ dori, 8 eorw 
dAnbes  pevdos (see Cic. Tusc. 
I. 7, 14) 4 mpa@yua (better Aexrdy 
as Gell. N. A. xvi. 8, 4, reads) 
abroteAts awopaytoy Scov é¢’ 
éaurg: as 6 Xptourrds gnow ev 
tois Siadexrixois bpois. Aristotle 
had already observed that the 
distinction between false and 
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the relation of thought to its object, since like can 
only be known by like according to the well-known 
adage, the rational element in the universe can only 
be known by the rational element in man.' But 
again, the understanding has no other material to 
work upon but that supplied by sensation, and gene- 
ral conceptions are only obtained therefrom by con- 
clusions. The mind, therefore, has the capacity of 
formally working up the material supplied by the 


- senses, but to this material it islimited. Still, it ean 


progress from perceptions to notions not immediately 
given in sensation, such as the conceptions of what is 
good and of God. And since, according to the Stoic 
teaching, material objects only possess reality, the 
same vague inconsistency may be observed in their 
teaching as has been noticed in Aristotle ?—reality 
attaching to individuals, truth to general notions. 
This inconsistency, however, is more marked in their 
case than in that of Aristotle, the Stoics so far ad- 
hering to the Cynic nominalism® as to assert that no 


reality attaches to thought.‘ Such an assertion 


true first appears in judgment. 
See Zller, Philosophie der 
Griechen, vol. ii. b, 156, 2; 157, 1. 

1 Seat. Math. vii. 93; os 7d 
pty gos, pnoly 6 TMocedauos roy 
MAdrwvos Tivaoy éfyyovuevos, 
ind tis pwroedovs dews nara- 
AcuBdveta, BE dwvh imd tijs 
depoerdovs dko7js, obrw nal n Ta 
bAwv picts bmd cuyyevovs OpelrAet 
KkaTadapBaresOa rovAdyov, Conf. 
Plato, Rep. vi. 508, B. 

2 See Zeller’s Philosophie 
der Griechen, vol. ii. b, 231. 

§ Ibid, ii, a, 211. 


4 Piog. 61: évvdnua (object 
of thought) 8€ éo7: dvtacna 
diavoias, obre rl bv obre wordy, 
woavel & ri by Kal oaaved mody. 
Stob. Ecl. i, 332: 7a évvohuara 
ono) pyri rivda elvar phri word, 
@oavel 5& Tivd kal woavel mod 
darrdcpara wuxis* tTavra bt bwd 
Tav dpxalwy idéas mpooaryopeve- 
oOa ... Tavra [ravras] Se of 
Srwikol Pirdcopa: pacly avumdp- 
Krous elvai, kal Tov pev evvonudrov 
peréxey juas, tov 5t rrécewy, 
&s 32 xpoonyoplas Kadovot, tTry- 
xdvew, Although defended by 
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makes it all the harder to understand how greater 
truth can be aitributed to thought, unreal as it is said 
to be, than to sensations of real and material objects. 
Do we then ask in what the peculiar character of 
thought consists, the Stoies, following Aristotle, reply 
that in thought the idea of universality is added to 
that which presents itself in sensation as a particular.' 


More importance was attached by them to another | 


feature—the greater certainty which belongs to 
thought than to sensation. All the definitions given 
above point to the immovable strength of conviction 


Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. I. 420, 63, 
the last words as they stand 
do not appear capable of any 
tolerable meaning. They are 
more probably corrupt. Plat. 
Plac. i. 10, 42 of ard Zhvwvos 
Srwikol evvohuara huérepa Tas 
idéas Epacay, Simpl. Categ. 26, 
e@: Xpvowmos awopet wepi tis 
idéas, ei réde Ts pyOjoeTa. cumTa- 
padrnaréoy 88 Kal thy ouvOeay 
Tay Srwixdy wepl rév -yenKov 
rowy was al xréces Kar abrovs 
mpopépoyvra Kal was obrwa Te 
Kowe nap abrois Acyerau. Syrian 
on Met. p. 59. (In Petersen's 
Philos. Chrys. Fund. 80): as 
ipa ra ein... ore xpds Thy 
pijow ris tay dvoudrww ouvnbelas 
mwaptyyero, &s Xpbouwwos xa)’ Apyxé- 
Snpwos ai of wAclous THY Stwikay 
Sorepov GhOnoav. . . ob phy ovde 
votpard elias wap’ abrois ai idéa, 
@s KaAedvéns Borepoy ecipnxe. 
Prantl, 1. c. takes objection to 
what Stobeus and Plutarch 
here say; yet this view is not 
that the Stoics regarded their 
conception of the évvénua as 
identical with Plato’s concep- 


tion of ideas, but that they 
asserted that these ideas were 
only évyvohuara—an assertion 
which had also been made by 
Antisthenes. Compare what is 
said on p. 92 respecting the un- 
reality of the Aexrdv, likewise 
what Sext. Math. vii. 246, 
quotes, as belonging to the 
Stoics: obre St adrnOeis obre ev- 
bets elow ai yerucad [payracias] - 
Sv yap 712 fn roia } rota TobTwr 
Te yévn otre roia obre toia~ if 
mankind be divided into Greeks 
and barbarians, the ‘yewu«ds 
&vOpwxos will be neither one 
nor the other. The further 
therefore a conception is re- 
moved from individual limi- 
tations, the further it is removed 
from truth. 

1 Diog. vii. 54: tors 8 H xpd- 
Amlus Evvoia puouh Tay Kabdrov. 
Exc. e Joan. Damase. (Stob. 
Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 236), Nr. 
34: Xpbourwos 7d py yenndy 
nov vonroy, +d Se eiducdy Kal 
mpooninroy %8n (Petersen, 83 
without cause suggests 750) 
ais Ont dy, 
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Cnap. | as the distinctive feature of knowledge ;! and of like 


Ve 


(d) The 
standard 
of truth. 
(a) Prac- 
tical need 
of such a 
standard. 


import is the language attributed to Zeno,? compar- 
ing simple sensation with an extended finger, assent, 
as being the first activity of the power of judgment, 
with a closed hand, conception with the fist, and 
knowledge with one fist firmly grasped by the other. 
According to this view, the whole difference between 
the four processes is one of degree, depending on the 
greater or less strength of conviction, on the mental 
exertion and tension.’ It is not an absolute difference 
of kind, but a relative difference, a gradual shading 
off of one into the other. 

From these considerations it follows that in the 
last resort only a relative distinction is left whereby 
the truth of notions may be tested. Even the gene- 
ral argument for the possibility of knowledge proceeds 
with the Stoics by practically taking something for 
granted. Without failing to urge intellectual objec- 
tions against Scepticism, as was indeed natural, par- 
ticularly since the time of Chrysippus‘—and often 
most pertinent ones*’—the Stoics nevertheless speci- 


3} See p, 82, 1. pied an intermediate place 


2 Cie. Acad. ii. 47, 145. 

® Stob. Eel. ii. 128: Know- 
ledge is defined to be €fis pay- 
racy Sexriny Guerdrtwros trd 
Adyou, fvriwd pacw évy rév@ kal 
Suvdues keto Oar, 

* Chrysippus opposed Arce- 
silas, with such success, ac- 
cording to the view of the 
Stoic School, that Carneades 
was refuted by anticipation ; 
and it was considered a special 
favour of Providence that the 
labours of Chrysippus had occu- 


between two of the most im- 
portant Sceptics. Plut. Sto. 
Rep. i. 4, p. 1059. Diog. 198 
mentions a treatise against 
Arcesilaus. 

5 Here may be noted the 
objection mentioned by Seat. 
Math. viii. 463; Pyrh. ii. 186: 
The Sceptics cannot deny the 
possibility of arguing without 
proving their assertion and 
thereby practically admitting 
the possibility. Also another 
one urged by Antipater against 
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8&7 


: ally took up their stand on one point, which was this, Gms 
that, untess the kn Owledge of of truth were. snails ithe 


would be Se i 
envi 


ren nS mt 


inciples and | 


Sen, 


The same resuJt is obtained from a special inquiry (8) Jrre- 


into the nature of the standard of truth. 


If the 


sistible 
percep- 


question is raised, How are true perceptions distin- tions the 


standard 


guished from false ones ? the immediate reply given | oa 
by the Stoics is, that a true perception is one which 


represents a real object as 


Carneades (Cic. Acad. ii. 9, 28; 
34, 109): He who asserts that 
nothing can be known with 
certainty must, at least, believe 
that he can with certainty 
know this. The replies of the 
Scepticsto these objections, and 
the way they turned them in 
their own favour, will be found 
in Seat. Math. 1. c. and vii. 433. 
1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 10 (see p. 
66,1); Lbid. 47, 12: kai why & 
ye Tois zpos ros *Axadnpaixods 
aydow b wAcioros abtg Te Xpuo- 
fxm Kal ’Avrimdrpep mdvos yeyove 
wepl Tov whre mpdrrew phre dppav 
dovyxataberws, GAAA wAdopaTA 
Adyew wal xevas twobéces tods 
&Ecobvras oixelas pavragias yevo- 
pévns €db0s dppay wh eltavras a“ 
ovyxarariWenévous, Ibid. 
Col. 26, 3, p. 1122: thy Be = 
mavrov éroxhy odd’ of moAAR mpary- 
parevoduevor Kai kararelvayres cis 
TovTO ovyypdppara, kal Adyous 
éxlynoay: GAD’ ek ris Sroas airs 
rereviayres howep LTopydva rhy 
axpatlay érayovres arnydpevray. 
Hpict. (Arrian. Diss. i. 27, 15) 
quietly suppresses a Sceptic by 
saying: otx &yw oxodhy mpods 


it really is? You are no 
ravra. Following also the Stoic 
line, Cic. Acad. ii. 10-12, makes 
Antiochus argue that Scepticism 
makes all action impossible. 

2 In Seat. Math. vii. 244, 
éAnGeis pavracia: are, first of 
all, literally explained to be 
paytaciat, oy eat &ANOH Katy: 
yoplay woifoac8a’ then, under 
the head of true gdavracia, the 
KaraAnrrikal and ob Karadnrrixal 
are distinguished, i.e., notions 
which are accompanied by a 
clear impression of being true, 
and such as are not; and, in 
conclusion, payraclaxaraanrrinh 
is defined: xb Tob bxdpxovros 
kal ar’ abro rd brdpxov évaro- 
penorypnern Kal evareoppayioucyn, 
drola obk By yévoiro amd wh bmdp- 
xovros. This definition is after- 
wards more fully explained. 
The same explanation is given 
Ibid. 402 and 426; viii. 85; 
Pyrrh. ii.4; iii. 242; Augustin, 
c. Acad. ii. 5,11; Géc. Acad. ii. 
6, 18. Diog. vii. 46 : tis Se pay- 
raglas Thy uty KaTraAnwTiKhy Thy 
8& axardAnrroy* KaraAnwriKhy 
bev, fy xpirhpiov elvat Téiy mpay- 
pdroayv pacl, Thy ywoudvny axd 
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further with this answer, and the question has again 
to be asked, How may it be known that a perception 
faithfully represents a reality? The Stoics can only 
reply by pointing to a relative, but not to an abso- 


' lute, test—the degree of strength with which certain 


perceptions force themselves on our notice. By itself 
a perception does not necessarily carry conviction or 
assent (ouyxata@eots); for there can be no assent 
until the faculty of judgment is directed towards the 
perception, either for the purpose of allowing or of 
rejecting it, truth and error residing in judgment. 
Assent therefore, generally speaking, rests with us, as 
does also the power of decision; and a wise man dif- 
fers from a fool quite as much by conviction as by 


action.! 


iedpxovros Kar’ aitd 7d brapxov 
évarerppayiouéerny Kal évaropue- 
paypévny: dxardAnrrov be thy uh 
ard trapxovtos, } ard umdpxovros 
pes, wh Kar’ abrd BE 7d brapxor, 
a BY Tpavi unde Exrumov, Ibid. 


“1 Seat. Math. viii. 397: ort 
Bev oby % awddetis, ds tort wap’ 
avrav dkove, KaTaAnRriKis pav- 
ractas avykardéeats, Hris SimAovv 
€oicey elvar mparypa Kal Td péy Tt 
éxev &kovorov, Td 5 Exovotoy ral 
ex) rH juerépa xploe Keluevov, Td 
bev yap pavraciwOijva, aBovAnrov 
jy wat ovx éml ta wdoyxovrs Exeiro 
GAA’ él rq pavraciovvT: Td obTwol 
SiareOjvar . . . Td Be ovyKara- 
Gécbas robTp TH Kivhpati Exerro 
éml rG napadexouerp Thr payra- 
olay, Diog. vii. 51; Cie. Acad. 
i. 14, 40: [Zeno] ad hee qux 
visa sunt, et quasi acceptasensi- 
bus assensionem adjungit ani- 
morum : quamesse vult in nobis 


Some of our perceptions are, however, of 


positam et voluntariam. Ibid. 
ii, 12, 37; De Fato, 19, 43, 
Chrysippus affirms: visum ob- 
jectum imprimet illud quidem 
et quasi signabit in animo suam 
speciem sed assensio nostra erit 
in potestate, Plut. Sto. Rep. 
47,1: rhv yap pavraclay Bovad- 
pevos [5 Xpvowrxos| ovK odcay 
avroreAy THs suyKxarabécews 
aitlay &modexvvew elpneev 8ri° 
Bdrdovow oi sopol Pevdeis pavra- 
alas éurotovyres, by ai pavraciat 
mowew avroteAas Tas TvyKaTa- 
Oéoers, «.7.A. Id. 13: abOis dé 
gnot Xpuovrmos, kal roy Oedy 
Wevdets euroteiy payraclas Kal 
Tov copoy . . , Huds 5é pavaAous 
éyras cuvyxarariGecOa rais Tot- 
atras pavracias. Jd. Fragm. 
De An, 2: obx 7 Wuxh Tpéwe 
davriy eis Thy tev mpayudror 
kardAnyiv Kal axdrny, kara robs 
ard tis oroas. Kpictet. in Gell. 
N.A. xix. 1,15: visa animi, quas 
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such a kind that they at once oblige us to bestow on 
them assent, compelling us not only to regard them 
as probable, but also as true! and corresponding with 
the actual nature of things. Such perceptions pro- 
duce in us that strength of conviction which the 
Stoics call a conception; they are therefore termed 
conceptional perceptions. Whenever a perception 
forces itself upon us in this irresistible form, we are 
no longer dealing with a fiction of the imagination, 


but with something real; but whenever the stre 


CHAP. 


“~ conviction is wanting, we cannot be sure of the-— 
of our —— Or, expressing the same 
idea m 


e language of Stoicism, conceptional or ir- 


resistible perceptions, dayvraciat Kkatadnrtixal, are 
The test of irresistibility 


the standard of truth.? 


gayractas philosophi appellant 

. non voluntatis sunt neque 
arbitrariz, sed vi quadam sua 
inferunt sese hominibus nos- 
citandxw ; probationes autem, 
quas cvyxaradeces vocant, qui- 
bus eadem visa noscuntur ac 
dijundicantur, voluntariz sunt 
fiuntque hominum arbitratu: 
the difference between a wise 
man and a fool consists in 
ovykarariberOa: and xporendokd- 
(ew. The freedom of approba- 
tion must, of course, be so 
understood in harmony with 
Stoic doctrine of the freedom 
of the will. 

1 On the difference between 
the conception of ebAoyov and 
that of Karadnrrixh avracta, 
consisting as it does in the fact 
that the latter alone is unerring, 
see Athen, villi. 354, e; Diog. 
vil. 177. 

3 Compare besides p. 87, 2, 


Cie. Acad. i. 11, 41: [Zeno] 
visis (= parractas) non omnibus 
adjungebat fidem, sed iis solum, 
quz propriam quandam habe- 
rent declarationem earum re- 
rum, qu viderentur : idautem 
visum, cum ipsum per se cer- 
neretur, comprehensibile (kara- 
Anwrich gdavracia). bid. ii. 
12, 38: ut enim necesse est 
lancem in libra ponderibus im- 
positis deprimi, sic animum 
perspicuis cedere . . . non po- 
test objectam rem perspicuam 
non approbare. Conf. Fin. v. 
26, 76: percipiendi vis ita de- 
finitur a Stoicis, ut negent 
quidquam posse percipi nisi 
tale rerum, quale falsum esse 
non possit. Diog. vii. 54; 
Seat. Math. vii. 227 = «pirfhpiov 
roivuy gacly &Andelas elvar of 
tvdpes obras Thy KaraAnwruchy 
gavraciay. It was a deviation 
from the older Stoic teaching, 
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(y) Pri- 
mary con- 
ceptions a 
standard 
as well as 
trresistible 
percep- 
tions. 
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(xarddnwis) was, in the first place, understood to 
apply to sensations from without, such sensations, 
according to the Stoic view, alone supplying the 
material for knowledge. An equal degree of cer- 
tainty was, however, attached to terms deduced from 
originally true data, either by the universal and natu- 
ral exercise of thought, or by scientific processes of 
proof. Now, since among these derivative terms 
some—the primary conceptions (xoivai évvorar), for 
instance—serve as the basis for deriving others, it 
may in a certain sense be asserted that sensation 
and primary conceptions are both standards of truth.! 
In strict accuracy, neither sensation nor primary con- 


ceptions (wpoAn wes) can be called standards. 


to refuse, as the later Stoics 
did, to allow a conceptional 
notion to be considered a test of 
truth, except with the proviso 
that no argument could be ad- 
duced against its truth. Sezrt. 
253: GAAG yap of wey apxaidrepar 
Trav Srwikay Kpithpidy ¢aciw elvat 
vhs bAnbelas thy kaTadnrrikhy 
ravtay payvraciay’ of bt vedrepor 
mpocerbecay kal 7d under Exovoay 
évornua, since cases could be 
imagined in which a faulty 
view presented itself with the 
full force of truth. This was 
equivalent to overthrowing the 
whole doctrine of a criterion ; 
for how could it be known in 
any particular case that there 
was not a negative instance ? 
Butit is quite in harmony with 
the Stoic teaching for a later 
Stoic (bid. 257) to say of con- 
ceptional perception : abrn yép 
évapyhs otca Kal wAnKTIKy povo- 
vouxl Tay Tpixay, pact, AauBd- 


The 


verat KaTagToca uas eis ovyka- 
Taber Ka) kAAov undevds deonévn 
eis Td ToLadTy mpoonimreyv, K.T.A. 
Hence Simpl. Phys. 20, b: 
aryjpouy Ta BAAG.. . TAY Td 
évapyi. 

1 Diog. vii. 54: Kpirhproy be 
ris GAnbelas pact tuyxdvew Thy 
KaraAnarikhy davraclay, rovrT- 
éort thy dd trdpyovros, xabd 
onot Xpvoirmos év tH Swdexdrn 
tev pduoik@y Kal ’Avtimarpos Kat 
*AmoAAdSwpos. 6 pty yap Bondds 
Kpithpia mAclova GwoAelmet, voov 
Kal alo@noww Kal Spek nal émo- 
thunv (this looks like an ap- 
proximation to the teaching of 
the Peripatetics) ; 63& Xpvourmos 
diapepduevos mpds abrov ey eH 
spent: wept Adyou Kpithptd now 
elvas aicOnow kat mpdanbw .. . 
bAAo S€ tives rev apxaorépwy 
Srwixwy Tov dpbdy Ad-yow xpithpiov 
amoAcirovow, ws 6 Moredavios ev 
Te wept xKpitynplou pyoly. See 
above p. 76. 
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real standard, whereby_the tr 
ascertained, consists in the power, inherent in certain 
perceptions; of Carrying con Viction—ro catadnrTiKov 
—a power which belongs, in the first place, to sensa- 
tions, whether of objects without or within, and, in 
the next place, to primary ae formed from 
them in a natural way—xowal . Eyvouat or Tporiypecs. 
On the other hand, conceptions and terms formed 
artificially can only have their truth established by 
being subjected to a scientific process of proof. How, 
after these statements, the Stoics could attribute a 
greater strength of conviction to artificial than to 
primary conceptions ;' how they could raise doubts 
as to the trustworthiness of f simple “sensations,? is 
one of the ‘paradoxes « of the Stoic system, proving the 
existence, as in so many other systems, of a double 
current of thought. There is, on the one hand, a 
seeking for what is innate and original, a going back 
to nature, an aversion to everything artificial and of 
human device, inherited by Stoicism from its ances- 
tral Cynicism. On the other hand, there is a desire 
to supplement the Cynic appeal to nature by a higher 
culture, and to assign scientific reasons for truths 
which the Cynics laid down as self-evident. 

The latter tendency will alone explain the care 


1 See above p. 82, 1. 

2 See above p. 89, 2, and 
Cic. Acad. ii. 31, 101: neque 
eos (the Academicians) contra 
sensus aliter dicimus, ac Stoici, 
qui multa falsa esse dicunt, 
Tongeque aliter se habere ac 
sensibus videantur. Chrysippus 


had inquired into the truth of 
the perceptions of the senses, 
and of the notions derived from 
them, in his treatise wept curn- 
6efas, without, however, satis- 
factorily answering the ob- 
jections which he quotedagainst 
the theory. See p. 46, 2 
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i: Formal 
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and precision which the Stoics devoted to studying 
the forms and rules which govern intellectual pro- 
cesses. Attention to this branch of study may be 
noticed in Zeno and his immediate successors at the 
first separation of Stoicism from Cynicism.' Aristo 
is the only Stoic who is opposed to it, his whole 
habit of mind being purely that of a Cynic. In 
Chrysippus, however, it attained its greatest de- 
velopment, and by Chrysippus the formal logic of 
the Stoics attained scientific completeness. In later 
times, in proportion as Stoicism reverted to its origi- 
nal Cynical type, and in connection therewith ap- 
pealed to the immediate suggestions of the mind, it 
lost its interest in logic, as may be observed in 
Musonius, Epictetus, and others. For the present, 
however, let it suffice to consider the logic of Chrysip- 
pus, as far as that is known to us. 

The term formal logic is here used to express 


_ those investigations which the Stoics included under 


the doctrine of utterance.2 The common object 
of those inquiries is that which is thought, or, as 
the Stoics called it, that which is uttered (Aexrov), 
understanding thereby the substance of thought— 
thought regarded by itself as a distinct something, 
differing alike from the external object to which it 
refers, from the sound by which it is expressed, and 
from the power of mind which produces it. For 
this reason, they maintain that only utterance is 
not material; things are always material; even the 
process of thought consists in a material change 


1 See p. 60. 2 See p. 73, 3. 
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within the soul, and an uttered word, in a certain 


movement of the atmosphere.! 


1 See Seat. Math. viii. 11: of 
ard Ths oroas, tpla pduevos ovCv- 
vyelv GAAHAaS, 76 TE oNMoLVdmEvoV 
xa 7d onpaivoy Kal rd Tuyxavoy. 
dy onuaivoy uevelvar rhy pwriv ... 
onpawdpevoy bt aitd To epayua 
7d iw abtis BnAotmevoy ... Tvy- 
xdvov bt rd exrds dworeluevoy .. . 
rovtav bt Sto wey elvat copara, 
Kaddwep Thy pwviy Kal rd TVYy- 
xdvoy, Ev St aodpuaroy, bowep Td 
onovdpevoy mporyna Kal AeKrdy, 
Sen. Ep. 117, 13, giving it ex- 
pressly as the teaching of the 
Stoics, not as his own: Sunt, 
inquit, nature corporum... 
has deinde sequuntur motus 
animorum enuntiativi corporum 
—for instance, I see Cato walk 
—corpus est, quod video. ... 
Dico deinde:' Cato ambulat. 
Non corpus est, inquit, quod 
nunc loquor, sed enuntiativum 
quiddam de corpore, quod alii 
effatum vocant, aliienuntiatum, 
alii edoctum. Compare also on 
the Aexréy Seat. Math. viii. 70 
(above p. 83, 2); Pyrrh. iii. 52. 
Various arguments are used by 
the Stoics to prove that the 
voice as opposed to utterance 
(Aexrdv) is material, as has been 
said, p. 74,5. Tlustrative of 
the distinction between utter- 
ance and the process of thought 
is the assertion (in Seat. Pyrrh. 
li. 81) that certainty as being 
a definite condition of the soul 
is material, but that truth it- 
self is not material: Aéyera: 
diapépew THs GAndelas +d dANOEs 
Tpixe@s, ovata, cverdcei, Suvdues* 
obola uty, éxel 7d uev aAnbes dod- 
pardy dori, atlopa yop éors val 
Aexroy, } 88 GAPea cTHpa, ore 


A question is here 


yap emorhun xdvtev Gdnbav aro- 
gavrixh,  bé emorhun ms exov 


tryeuovixdy (Id. Math. vii. 38,. 


a similar statement is expressly 
attributed to a Stoic) ; likewise 
a similar statement which Sen. 
Ep. 117, discusses, and at length 
declares to be a mere quibble, 
but not till after a lengthy re- 
futation: sapientiam bonum 
esse, sapere bohum non esse. 
The statement rests on the as- 
sertion that nothing can be a 
good which does not make it- 
self felt, and nothing can make 
itself felt which is not material; 
wisdom is material, because it 
is mens perfecta, but sapere is 
incorporale et accidens alteri, 
i.e. sapientie. Accordingly, 
Aexrov (as Ammon. De Inter. 15, 
b, remarks) is a pécov Tod Te 
vohuaros xal tov mpdyparos: if, 
however, vénua be taken to ex- 
press the thought itself, and 
not the process of thinking, it 
becomes identical with Aexréy. 
Conf. Simpl. Cat. 3, 4, Basil. : 
7a 5t Acydueva Kal Aexra 7a voh- 
bard éorw, &s Kal Trois Srwikois 
éddxer. In Plut. Plac. iv. 11, 4, 
a definition of vénua or évvdnpa 
is given similar to that of Aex- 
vov in Seat. Math. viii. 70: pdv- 
racpua Sidvotas Aoyixod (gov. See 
above p. 84, 4. The statement, 
however, of Philop. Anal. Pr. 
lx. a, Schol. in Ar. 170, a, 2, 
cannot be true, that the Stoics 
called things tvyxdvorra, 
thoughts éxpopixa, and sounds 
Aexrd, whereas éxpopixdy may be 
used of thoughts in the same 
sense as Aexrév. 


(2) In- 
complete 
expression. 
(a) The 
grammar 
of words. 
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suggested in passing, which should not be lost sight 
of, viz. How far was it correct for the Stoics to speak 
of thoughts as existing, seeing they are not material, 
since, according to their teaching, reality only belongs 
to material things ? ! 

Utterance may be either perfect or imperfect. It 
is perfect when it contains a proposition ; imperfect 
when the proposition is incomplete.? The portion 
of logic, therefore, which treats of utterance falls. 
into two parts, devoted respectively to the considera- 


tion of complete and incomplete expressions. 
In the section devoted to incomplete expressions, 
much is found which we should include under gram- 


mar rather than under logic. 


Thus all incomplete 


expressions are divided into two groups—one group 


1 See p. 84,4. This question 
was raised in the Stoic School 
itself ; at least Sextus, not hesi- 
tating to attack the Stoic teach- 
ing from this side (Math. viii. 
262), speaks of an dvqvuros udxn 
in reference to the érapkis of 
Aexra, and he remarks (viii. 
258): dp@pev 5E ds ciol ries of 
dunpnxdres thy Brapiw tay Aex- 
ray, Kal ovx of érepddotor udvov, 
ofov of ’Exixotpeiot, &AAd xal of 
Srwikol, &s of wept roy BaotAeldny, 
ols ote pndty elvar dowparov. 
Probably the question was first 
raised by later Stoics, when 
pressed by their opponents. 
Basilides was the teacher of 
Marcus Aurelius. Otherwise 
the existence of Aexr& was 
spoken of as quite natural. 

2 Seat. Math. viil. 70, see 
above p. 83, 2: tév 5¢ Aexray 7a 
pev eAAuwwh Kadovar Ta BE aibTo- 


reAy. Various kinds of proposi- 
tions are then enumerated as 
being abroreAyH. Following the 
same authority, (Diocles? see 
Diog. 48) Diog. 63, says: pact 
be rd Aexrby elvat 7d Kara papy- 
taclay AoyiKhyv Spicrauevoy, Tav 
b& AeKTa@Y Ta wey A€yovow elvat 
aUTorEAy of Srwixol, ra 5 CAAwI. 
AA ey obv ~ort Ta avamdpri- 
arov éxovta thy expopav, oloy 
Tpapet: éri(nrotuer yap, Ths ; ab- 
ToTeAn 8° dort rh amnprisuévny 
Exovra tiv éxpopay, oloy Tpdge: 
Zwxpdrns. Prantl in saying, p. 
438, that the Stoics divide judg- 
ments (afmwpara) into complete 
and incomplete, is inaccurate. 
Only Aexra are so divided, but 
Aexrovy has a wider meaning 
than that of a logical judgment. 
afidpata are only one form of 
Aexta avroreAy. 
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including proper names and adjectives, the other in- 


cluding verbs.! 


These two groups are used respec- 


tively to express what is essential and what - is 
accidental,? and are again divided into a number of 


subdivisions” ‘and varieties.® 


1 Plut. Qu. Plat. x. a, "5 p. 
1008. A judgment (xpéracis or 
‘dklwpua) ef dvoparos wal phuaros 
cwéoTyKkey, Gy To wey wraow oi 
SiaAexrixol, Td bE Karnydépnuc Ka- 
Avtow. The terms rr@ats and ka- 
tryépnua belonging to the Stoic 
terminology, the Stoics must be 
meant by of d:aAextixof. In the 
first class of words they dis- 
tinguish Svona and xpooryopla, 
limiting dvoua to proper names, 
and understanding by zpocn- 
yopia all general terms, whether 
substantives or adjectives ( Diog. 
58; Bekker’s Anecd. ii. 842). 
According to Stob. Ecl. i. 332, 
mra@ois was only used to express 
mpoonyopia. Diog. 192, mentions 
two books of Chrysippus ep) 
Tay mpoonyopiKav. Hor the mean- 
ing of xarnydpnua or pijua, the 
verb, consult Diog. 58 and 64 ; 
Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 14; Cic. Tusc. 
iv. 9, 21; Porphyr. in Ammon. 
De Inter. 37, a. According to 
Apollon. De Construct. i. 8, 
piua was used in strict accuracy 
only for the infinitive, other 
forms being called xariyophuara. 

2 The distinction between 
évoua and xarnydépnua was some- 
what bluntly referred to this 
logical and metaphysical anti- 
thesis by the Stoics, as may be 
seen in Stob. Ecl. i. 336: afriov 
® 6 Zhvev dyoly elva 3: 8, ob 5é 
alriov cuuBeBnxds: xot rd pty 
alrioy cepa, ov 5¢ alrtoy Karyydpn- 
pa... . Mlovedévios . . . Topey 
atriov dy Kal capa, od 8 alriov 


To: this part of logic 


ote by obre cGpua, GAA ovUBEBN- 
Kos Kal Kkarnyépnua, Hence for 
the latter the names cdpBapa 
and sapacduBope, See follow- 
ing note. 

5 In nouns the cases were dis- 
tinguished, the nominative, ac- 
cording to Ammon. 1. c. being 
called évoua, and the other five 
cases rdéceis’ a statement, how- 
ever, which does not agree with 
the usual use of those terms. 
In Diog. 65, the cases (yeh, 
dorieh, airiatixh) are called wAd- 
yiat wrooes. Chrysippus wrote 
a distinct treatise on the five 
cases, Diog. 192. Similar were 
the divisions of the xarnydpnua. 
According to Diog. 65, the Stoics 
distinguished between transi- 
tive verbs (dpa), such as dp@, 
diaA€yerat* passive verbs (Srrta), 
such as dp@mat‘ neuter verbs 
(ovdérepa), such as ppoveiv, rept- 
mwareiv’ and verbs which, with 
a passive form, do not express 
a passive relation igs 
va), Kelpec@ar, welOecOu, &c. 
Consult on this point Philo. De 
Cherub. 121,¢; Orig. C. Cels. 
vi. 57. On the d6p@a and trie, 
also Dionys. Thraw. § 15, p. 
886, Bekk.; Simpl. Categ. 79, 
a, ¢; Diog. 191 ; and respecting 
all three divisions, ZLersch. ii. 
196; Steinthal, Gesch. der 
Sprachw. i. 294. They also dis- 
tinguished between otpBayaand 
wapaotuBapa—a verb, when used 
with a nominative, being called 
obuBaua or Katyyéprua, and 
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investigations into the formation and division of 
conceptions, and the doctrine of the categories, pro- 
perly belong ; but it cannot be said with certainty 


_ what place they occupy in the logic of the Stoics.! 


Certain it is that these researches introduced little 
new matter; all that is known of the Stoic views in 
reference to the’ formation, the mutual relation and 
the analysis of conceptions, differing only from the 
corresponding parts in the teaching of Aristotle by 
the change of a few expressions, and a noslighibly 


altered order of treatment.? 


rapacvpBaya when used with an 
oblique case ; wepiware? is a obp- 
Bayo, perapedrc: a tapaciuBaua, 
mwepimare: requiring a nominative 
(Swxparns), merauéra requiring 
a dative (Swxpére). If an ob- 
lique case was necessary to com- 
plete a sentence, besides the 
subject, the verb was called 
Zaarrov 4 cimBaya or éAarrov } 
karnydpnua, as in the sentence 
TlAdrwy piAe7, such, for instance, 
is giAe?, for these words only 
make a complete sentence by 
the addition of an object thus: 
TiAdrey pidrci Alwva. If this was 
necessary with a mapactuBaxe, 
it was called @Aarroy # wapa- 
ovpBapua; such, for instance, is 
the word péAe, for to complete 
the sentence it is not enough 
to say Swxpdre: wéret, but the ob- 
ject must be added, as in thesen- 
tence: Swxpdres weraméret AAKi- 
Biddous. This difference is ex- 
plained by Porphyr. in Ammon. 
l. c., 36, b, whom JLersch. ii. 
31, misunderstanding, blames. 
See Diog. 64 where the text is 
evidentlycorrupt. Without great 
temerity we might substitute for 


the meaningless ofoy 7d did wé- 
Tpas TACiV—Te St wapagtuBanara, 
which at least gives a better 
meaning than the proposals of 
R. Schmidt, Sto. Gramm. 66, 91, 
and Lersch. 1.¢. 33. Apollon. 
De Const. iii. 32, p. 299; Bekk.; 
Suid. cbuBaya (very inaccurate); 
Priscian, xviii. p. 1118, who, in 
his equally inaccurate account, 
has dovpBduara, The example 
which Jacian. Vit. Auct. 21 
employs to laugh at the Stoic 
hair-splitting anent odpBapa 
and: mapactuBaua, of course 
proves nothing. 

1 There is nothing whatever 
on record which serves to show 
the position held by the cate- 
gories. By several, definition 
and division were treated of 
most improperly under the head 
of language. 

? According to Diog. 60, 
Bekker, Anecd. ii. 647, §pos was 
defined by Chrysippus as idlou 
(which must be read in Diog. 
in place of xat) awd5ocis* by 
Antipater as Adyos kar’ dvddvow 
(Anecd. dvdyxnv) axaptiCévrws 
éxdepduevos, i.e. a proposition in 
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Of greater importance is the Stoic doctrine of the 


categories.! 


In this branch of logic, the Stoies again 


follow Aristotle, but not without deviating from him 
in three points. -Aristotle referred his categories to 
no higher conception regarding them severally as 


which the subject and thé col- 
lective predicates may be inter- 
changed. ‘Opicpbs gives in de- 
tail what Uvoue gives collec- 
tively (Simpl. Categ. 16, 8). 
An imperfect dpos is called 
ixoypapy. Instead of the Aris- 
totelian ri Fy elva:, the Stoies 
were content with the 7! qv of 
Antisthenes (Alex. Top. 24, m). 
Like Prodicus, they laid great 
stress on distinguishing accu- 
rately the conceptions of words 
of similar meanings, xapa, rép- 
is, Hdovn, evppootyn (Alex. Top. 
96). . The relation of yévos to 
eldos is also explained : yévos is 
defined to be the summing up 
of many thoughts (avapaipérwy 
évvonudray: which might mean 
thoughts which, as integral 
parts of a conception, cannot 
be separated from it; only this 
explanation would not agree 
with what follows, according 
to which one would more likely 
think of the different species 
includedinthe genus. Prantl 
p. 422 suggests avapopytar, 
which, however, requires ex- 
planation); eldos as 7d ixd rot 
yévous mepiexduerow (Diag. 60). 
yevixérarov is b yévos dv -yévos 
obx Eye’ eidixdrarov } eldos dy 
eldos ob éxet (Diog. 61; conf. 
Seat. Pyrrh. i. 138), As to 
diaipeois, trodialpeois, and ay- 
Titalpeois (division into contra- 
dictories) nothing newis stated; 
but pepiopds has a special notice 


(Diog. 61).' Lastly, if Seat. 
Pyrrh. ii. 213 (the previous de- 
finition of dialectic is found 
(as was stated on p. 73, 3), in 
Alcinous Isag. 3, and he also 
mentions c. 5 three of the four 
kinds of division, instead of 
the fourth he gives two others), 
refers to the Stoics, four kinds 
of division are enumerated. 
The reference of the 8 dtaipé- 
ous mentioned by Prantl, p. 
423, on the authority of Bek- 
her's Anecd. ii. 679 to a Stoic 
source is much more doubtful. 
There is a little that is new 
in the Stoic discussion of Op- 
position, and the same may be 
said of what Simpl. (Categ. 100, 
Band $; 101, e; 102, B) quotes 
from Chrysippus (wept tay ware 
orepnoww Aeyouevey) on the sub- 
ject of orépnois and és. Conf. 
Diag. vii. 190. 

! See Petersen, Philos. Chrys- 
ipp. Fund. pp. 36-144, invalua- 
ble for its careful collection of 
authorities, but in its attempt 
to build the Stoic system on the 
categories giving way to many 
capricious combinations. 7'ren- 
delenburg, Hist. Beitr. i. 217; 
Prantl, Gesch. der Logik, i. 
426. Our authorities for the 
knowledge of the Stoic doctrine 
of the categories are besides a 
few notices on other writers 
principally Simplicius, on the 
Categories, and Plotinus, En- 
nead. vi. 3, 25-30. 


OF 
CHAP. 
We 


(b) The 
Stoic Cate- 
* gories. 


(a) High- 
eat Con- 
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an in- 
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Something. 
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class-conceptions; the Stoics referred them all to 
one higher conception. Aristotle enumerated ten 
categories; the Stoics thought that they could do 
with four,' which four only partially coincide with 
those of Aristotle. Aristotle placed the categories 
side by side, as co-ordinate, so that no object 
could come under a second category in the same 
respect in which it came under the first one ;? the 
Stoics placed them one under the other, as subordi- 
nate, so that every preceding category is more 
accurately determined by the next succeeding one. 
The highest conception of all was apparently by 
the older Stoics declared to be the conception of 
Being. Since, however, speaking strictly, only 
what is material can.be said to have any being, 
and many of our notions refer to incorporeal and 
therefore unreal objects,the conception of Something? 


) The Stoics attack the Aris- 
totelian categories for being 
too numerous, and endeavoured 
to show that they do not in- 
clude every kind of expression 
(asif,rejoined Simplicius,Categ. 
5, a, this was the point at all). 
Compare Simpl. Categ. 5, a; 15, 
3; 16, 8, who quotes these as 
objections raised by Atheno- 
dorus and Cornutus, the former 
living in the time of Augustus, 
the latter in the reign of Nero. 
Observations of these writers 
on some of the Aristotelian 
categories are given, Ibid. 47, ¢, 
Siva: 

2 That such was the intended 
position of the Aristotelian ca- 
tegories appears by the way in 
which they were introduced, no 


less than by the inquiry (Phys. 
v. 2) into the various kinds of 
motion—this inquiry being en- 
tirely based on the idea of their 
co-ordination. 

3 It will thus be understood 
how the ancients could at one 
time speak of dy, at another of 
rl, as being the highest concep- 
tion of the Stoics. The former 
is found in Diog. 61: -yevixéra- 
tov 5€é dari d yévos by yéves ovK 
éxet, oiov Td bv. Sen. Ep. 58, 8: 
Nunc autem genus illud primum 
quzerimus, ex quo ceterz species 
suspens2 sunt, a quo nascitur 
omnis divisio, quo universa 
comprehensa sunt ; after notic- 
ing the distinction between 
what is material and what is 
immaterial, he proceeds: quid 
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was in later times put in the place of the conception 
of Being. This indefinite Something comprehends 
alike what is material and what is not material—in 
other words, what has being and what has not being: 
and the Stoics appear to have made this contrast 
the basis of a real division of things.’ When it 
becomes a question, however, of formal elementary 
conceptions or categories, other points are emphasised 
having no connection with the division into things 
material and things not material. Of this kind are the 


ergo erit, ex quo hxc dedu- 
cantur? illud . . . quodest [7d 
dv] . . . quod est aut corporale 
est aut incorporale. Hoc ergo 
genus est primum et antiquissi- 
mum et, ut ita dicam, generale 
[7rd yexdraroy]. It is, how- 
ever, more ustial to find zi. 
Thus Plotin. finn. vi. 1, 25: kor- 
vov vi Kal éxt mdyrwv tv yévos 
AauBdvover, Alex. Aphrod. Top. 
155; Schol. 278, b, 20: ofrw 
 Serxvbos by rt ph Kadws Td 7h of 
amd oroas yévos rod bvros (7) as 
the genus, of which dy is a 
species) ridevra: ei yap Tl, S7Aov 
Srt wal by... GAN’ Exetvor vo- 
poderjaayres abrois to by Kara 
cwrdrwy pévey A€éyerBar Baped- 
ryotev dy 7d Iymopnuévoy’ bia rovro 
yap Td 7) yeviKw@repoy abrov paciy 
elva: KaTnyopotmevoy ob Kara ow- 
pdrwv pévoy GAAR wal downdroov. 
Schol. in Arist. 34, b, 11. Seat. 
Pyrrh. ii. 86: 7d Th, wep paciv 
elva: wdvTwy yevixérarov, Math. 
x. 234: The Stoics affirm ray 
Tway Ta pev elvat odpara ra bt 
aodpara, Sen. \.c. 13: Stoici vo- 
lunt saperponere huic etiam- 
nune aliud genus magis princi- 
pale . . . primum genus Stoicis 


quibusdam videtur quid, for in 
rerum, inquiunt, natura quedam 
sunt, quedam non sunt: ex- 


amples of the latter are cen-— 


taurs, giants, and similar no- 
tions of unreal things. Ritter, 
iii. 566, remarks, with justice, 
that the older teaching must 
have placed the conception of 
Being at the head; otherwise 
the objection could not have 
been raised, that what has not 
being is thus made an object of 
thought. Probably the change 
was made by Chrysippus, al- 
though it is not definitely proved 
by Stob. Ecl. i. 890. Petersen 
confuses the two views, in 
thinking (p. 146) that the 
Stoics divided Something into 
Being and Not Being, subdivid- 
ing Being again into what is 
material and what is not ma- 
terial. In other respects, too, 
he confounds the Stoic teach- 
ing with the consequences, 
whereby Plotinus 1.c. and Plut. 
Comm. Not, 30, sought to refute 
it. 

1See previous note and p. 
92, 2. 
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four highest conceptions,|\—all subordinate to the 
conception of Something, viz. subject-matter or sub- 
stance (70 vroxeipevov), property or form (ro Toor), 
variety (To Tews exov), and variety of relation (76 


mpos Ti Tas zyov).” 


The first of these categories* denotes the sub- 
ject-matter of things in themselves (70 broxeimevor), 
the material of which they are made, irrespective of 
any and every quality,‘ the something which under- 
lies all definite being, and which alone has a 


substantial value.® 


1 The Stoics appear to have 
regarded them as yevikwrara or 
mpara yevn, rather than as cate- 
gories. Conf. Simpl. Categ. 
16, 8 (in other places as 51, B; 
79, B, he is speaking for him- 
self and not of the Stoic cate- 
gories); Mare. Aurel. vi. 14; 
katnyopia did not suit them so 
well because of their use of 
natnyépnua. See p. 95, 1. 

2 Simpl. 16, 6: of 6€ ye Srwi- 
Kol eis éAdtrova cvoréAAew ébt- 
ovo Tov Tay mpOTwY yevay dpOudy 

. MovovyTa yap Thy Tony eis 
Tégoapa’ eis dwonelueva Kal mod 
Kal mws ~xovta nal mpos Ti mas 
éxovra, Plot, En. vi. 1, 25; 
Plut. Comm. Not. 44, 6. p. 1083. 

3 Instead of dworeluevov, the 
Aristotelian category of being, 
ovata, was substituted by some, 
not only without the School, 
but also by Posidonius, who in 
Stob. Hcl. i. 434 distinguishes 
ovola and mows the change of 
the one and the other. Simi- 
larly hisfellow-disciple Mnesar- 
chus. 

* Porphyr. in Simpl. 12, 8: 
h Te yap &wews FAQ... xpardy 


Following Aristotle, the Stoics 


€ort TOU droKermevov onuawduevoy, 
Plot. 588, B: troxelueva pty yop 
™para Tdgavres wal rh tAny éy- 
Tav0a tay bAAwy Fi ine io 
Galen. Qu. Qual. S. Incorp. 6, 
xix. 478 : Aéyouat ree Thy Apw- 
7THy bAnv aidioy Thy &roov. Com- 
pare following note. It would 
seem to follow, as a matter of 
course, from the Stoic belief in 
immaterial properties, see p. 
106, 4, that the Stoics also 
believed in immaterial sub- 
stances (Petersen, 60); but 
contradicting as this would 
their belief that reality only 
belongs to material things, 
and being mentioned by no 
authority, although obviously 
so open to the criticism of op- 
ponents, it is safer to suppose 
that they never went so far as 
to state the belief in words. 

5 Simpl. 44, 3: foe Srwiny 
Tit aouvndelg aouverécOan, obey 
BAAo h 7d broxelpevov elvas vout- 
(ov, Tas Be mepi avTd diaopas 
évuroordrous Tryovpevos. Diog. 
160. Stob. Ecl. i. 322 (see be- 
low 101, 2) and 324: noe Bt 6 
er eee thy tev bdwy ovalay 
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distinguish,' in this category of matter, between 
matter in general, or universal matter, and the par- 
ticular matter or material out of which individual 
things are made. The former alone is incapable of 
being increased or diminished. Far otherwise is the 
material of which particular things are made. This 
can be increased and diminished, and, indeed, is ever 
undergoing change; so much so, that the. only 
feature which continues the same during the whole 
term of its existence” constituting its identity, is its 


quality. 


wad BAnv trrovoy Kal kuoppoy elvat, 
«al Sooy ovdty amroTeraypévoy 
Wiov Exec oxHua ode woidtyTa 
war’ abrhy (kal? abrhy]* ael & & 
rw oxhpars nod wowrTnT: elvac, 
Siapepe bt Thy ovolay ris bANs, 
Thy obcay Karka Thy ixdcracw,, 
érwola udvoy. Simpl. Phys. 50: 
To trowov capa thy xpwrlothy 
Banv elval gaow, Further par- 
ticulars on matter hereafter. 

1 Porphyr. in Simpl. Cat. 12, 
3: Gerrdv éart 7d Sroneiuevoy ov 
pévoy nara rovs awd ris oroas 
GAA@ Kata robs mperBurépous. 
Dexipp. See following note. 

2 Diog. 150: odctay 5 pao 
Tay byreov axdyrey Thy mpaTny 
banv. So thought Zeno and 
Chrysippus: Ban 8€ éorw é& hs 
bridnrorovv ylvera:, Kadeira be 
dixa@s ovata re Kal BAn, f Te Trav 
navrav Kol ) Tov ext uépos. 7 
hey obv tav BAwy obre mAclov 
obre éAdrrmy ylvera, 4 5é ray 
én) uépous Kal wrelwy Kal €AdtTow. 
Stob. Eel. i. 322: (Zhvwvos:) 
ovotay Bt elvae thy Taev dyTwy 
axdyrov wporny bAny, tabrny be 
macay dtiioy Kai obre wAelw yeyvo- 
pévyy ofre @Adrrw, Ta Bt pépn 


rabrys ok deb rabra Siapdvery, 
GAAG SiatpetoOa Kal cvyxeiobat. 
The same was held by Chrys- 
ippus, according to Stob. Kel. i. 
432, who says: Posidonius held 
that there were four varieties 
of change, those kara Bialpeow, 
Kar’ GAAolwow (water to air), 
kara obyxvoiv (chemical com- 
bination), xar’ dvdAvow, the 
latter also called rhy é& SAav 
peraBorhy. robrwy bt Thy Kar’ 
GAAolwow wep) Thy obalay yiyve- 
o0u (the elements, according 
to the Stwics, changing into each 
other) ras 5& &AAas rpeis rep) 
TOUS woods Aeyouévous rovs émt 
rhs obolas yiryvopévous. adxoAov- 
Ows 8& robros Kal ras yevéres 
cupBalver, rhv yap obalay ott’ 
abtecOa: obre petovoda: . . . em 
5t ray iBlws wowy (which may 
be understood, not of individual 
properties, but of individually 
determined things) ofov Alwvos 
kal O¢wvos, xa abthoes nal ped- 
ces yiyverOa:, (These words are 
explained by Prantl, 432, thus: 
qualitative determination ad- 
mits increase or decreasé of 
intensity ; but the use of the 
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The second category, that of property’ or form, 
comprises all those essential attributes, by means of 


terms effnors and pelwors, and 
indeed the whole context no 
less than the passage quoted 
from Diogenes, prove that they 
refer rather to the increase or 
diminution of substance in the 
individual thing.) 6d «ai rapa- 
pevety Thy Exdorou modtyTA ard 
THS yEverews MEX pi THs avaiperews. 
.. . @m be ray idlws woiwy do 
hey elval gact rd Sextind pdpia 
(individual things have two 
component parts, which are 
capable of change), 7d pév te 
KaTa THY THS ovolas Umdoracw Td 
b€ Ti kara Thy TOU molov, Td yap 
[iSiws rowdy] ds TOAAdKIS A€youev 
riy abtnow Kal Thy pelwow emde- 
xecba:, Porphyr. See previous 
note. Dewipp. in Cat. 31, 15, 
Speng.: ws éort 7d broxelwevoy 
ditrov, ob udvov Kara Tous &wd THs 
oroads kAAG Kal Kara TOUS mpegBu- 
Tépous, év pey To Aeyduevoy mMpa- 
Tov uroKeluevoy, ws % tmoios BAn 
. » » Oevrepoy 5& jworeiuevoy rd 
moidy d cows f idlws bpiorarat, 
broxeluevov yap ad 6 yards Kal 
6 Swxpdrns. Plut. Comm. Not. 
44, 4, p. 1083 (the Stoics assert) 
os Sto judy exacrds éotw troxel- 
peva, Td pev odola, 7d 5 [xoidy]. 
kal rd pév Gel pet cal péperai, wht’ 
abéduevoy phTE meovpevoy, TE 
baws oldy éari Siapévoy, +d bt 
Biauever Kal abfavera: Kal peodrat 
kal wdvra maoxet Tavavria Oar épy 
ouprepunds kal curnppoopeévov Kal 
ovyxexupeévoy, Kal THs Siapopas TH 
ais hoe pndanov mapéxov daca. 
The latter is the individual 
thing itself, the former the mate- 
rial thereof, in reference to 
which Plutarch had just said : 
rd Afwpata avyxwpoicw ovros, 


ras [wey] év pepe mdoas obalas 
pety nat pepecOat, ra prey ef airaoy 
peOetoas, +a St mode - émdyra 
mpoodexonevas’ ois b& mpdcece 
Kol &recow apiOuots cal rrAfPeoww, 
TavTa ph Siapéverv, GAA’ Erepa 
yiyverOar Tais eipnudvas mpoad- 
Sots, étadAayhy ris ovolas Aap- 
Bavotons, That of this per- 
petually changing material it 
should be said phr’ abtéuevov 
pire petotuevoy may appear 
strange; but the meaning is 
this: it can only be said of an 
individual thing that it in- 
creases and’ diminishes in so 
far as it remains as one and 
the same subject, an idlws moidy 
during the change; but the 
material itself, which is ever 
changing, cannot be regarded 
as the one identical subject of 
increase and diminution. This 
idea is expanded by Alea. 
Aphro. Quest. Nat. I. 5. 

1 woiwy or moidrns, and also 
mows (sc. Adyos). According to 
Simpl. 55, a, many Stoics assign 
a threefold meaning to moidv. 
The first, which is also the most 
extensive meaning, includes 
every kind of quality, whether 
essential or accidental—the mas 
éxov as well as the wody. In 
the second meaning ody is 
used to express permanent quali- 
ties, including those which are 
derivative and non-essential— 
the cxéoes. In the third and 
narrowest sense it expresses 
Tous amapriCovras (Kara Thy éxpo- 
pav) Kal euudvws byras Kara 
S:apopay rotois, i.e. those quali- 
ties which faithfully represent 
essential attributes in their 
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which a definite character is impressed on matter 


otherwise indeterminate.! 


distinctive features, ‘The sub- 
stantive wodérns is only used in 
the last sense. 

' Simpl. 57, e (the passage 
is fully discussed by Petersen, 
85, and Trendelenburg, 223): 


of 5& Srwixol 1d Kowdy Ths wod- 


THTOS Th ex) THY Goudrwy A€éyouct 
Stabopdy elvar ovclas otk amodia- 
Anrrhv (separable, i.e., from 
matter) xa’ éavrhy, Gad’ eis ey 
vénua Kal ididrnra [sc. play] 
amoAfyovoay ore xpdvpy ore 
inxvi eidomooupérny, GAAR TH et 
avrns roovrdryri, Kal’ Hy wood 
tolorara yéveots. In place of 
év vénua Petersen, 85, with the 
approval of Zrendelenbwrg and 
Prantl (433, 96), reads évvdnua. 
To me, Brandis Schol. 69, a, 
32, appears to retain it with 
reason, the meaning being that 
motérns constitutes no indepen- 
dent unity, but only a unity of 
conception. Non-essential quali- 
ties were by the Stoics excluded 
from the category of rady, and 
reckoned under that of mas 
€xov, 

The same distinction be- 


tween what is essential and. 


what is not essential is indi- 
cated in the terms é&s and 
oxéois’ woidrnres, or essential 
properties, being called essen- 
tial forms (es or éxrd) ; non- 
essential qualities being called 
features or varieties (cxéces). 
See Simpl. 54, y; 55,¢€. In de- 
termining essential attributes, 
these, according to Simpl. 61, 
B (Schol. in Arist. 70, b, 43), 
are declared to be essential, not 
when they happen to be perma- 
nent, but when they spring from 


If the definite character 


the nature of the object to which 
they belong : ras ney yap cxéoers 
Tais émucrhrots karaordoest xapa- 
nrnplfecOar tas Se efeis tais ek 
éavréy évepyelais. A more limited 
meaning, that of local position, 
is given to oxéors in Stob. Ecl. 
i. 410. q 

The distinction between 
évwors and cvvap) also belongs 
here. Only that, the oneness of 
which depends on an essential 
quality is qvwpévoy’ everything 
else ig either ouvnupévoy or éx 
dteormtav. Seat. Math. ix. 78 
(also in vil. 102): ray re copd- 
tov Ta wey dori jvwpeva Te Se ex 
cuvarropévey ra dt éx Stearéroy * 
jvopéve wey ody eon: 1a brd mits 
Etews xparodmeva, xabdwep puta 
mal (ga* ovvdpe applies to 
chains, houses, ships, &c. ; com- 
bination é« deordérwy to flocks 
and armies. Seneca, Ep. 102, 6, 
Nat. Qu. ii. 2, says the same. 
Conf. Alew. De Mixt. 143: 
dvderynn 5t 7d ty copa bad mits Ss 
gpacw ews cuveddoda (1. cuve- 
xer0a)}. Simpl. 55, «: ras yap 


woidrnras éxra Adyovres obra: [ol 


Srwixol] em) rav nywpévwy pbrwv 
éxrddmodcirovatw: én dé ray Kara 
cuvadhy, olov vews, Kal éxl ray 
Kara didoraoty, oloy oTparov, un- 
dey elvar éxrdy pndt edploxerOu 
aveuparucdy tt ty én’ abrav unde 
éva Adyor Exov bore enl tive 
inéoracww érGeiv pits ELews. 
Those ées which admit of 
no increase or diminution (ént- 
raots, and &veors) are called d:a- 
Oécets or: permanent forms. 
Virtues, for ‘instance, which, 
according to the Stoics, always 
exist in a perfect form where 


— 
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be one which belongs to a group or class, it is called 
a common quality—xowes tocov'-—or, if it be some- 
thing peculiar and distinctive, it is called a distinctive 
quality—iSiws zrovov.! Properties therefore combined 
with matter constitute the special materials out of 
which individual things are made ;? and quality in 
this combination (7ro.ov), corresponds, as Trendelen- 
burg has well shown,? with the form (éidos) of 


Aristotle. 


‘they exist at all, are Sa0écers, 


but arts are only ees. Simpl. 
Categ. 61, 8; 72,8; 73, 8; Schol. 
in Arist. 70, b, 28; 76, a, 12, 
24; Stob. Ecl. ii. 98 and 128. 
Conf, Petersen 91. A different 
view was taken by Aristotle 
of the relations of these ex- 
pressions. 

1 Syrian. on Arist. Metaph. 
21,p. 90in Petersen: xai of Zrwiko) 
5é Tovs Kowods ToLods mpd TAY idiwy 
mowy aworiderra:. Stob. Ecl. i. 
434 ; see above p. 101, 2. Stmpl. 
De An. 61, a, explains id{ws roids 
by dropwity eldos. Diog. vii. 
138; Plut. C. Not, 36, 3. 

2 Besidesthe passagesalready 
quoted in note 2 on p. 101, from 
Plutarch and Stobseus, see Sezt. 
Pyrrh. i, 57: 7a xipyapeva (the 
intermingling materials,—the 
question here is the possibility 
of mingling) é& ovolas xa} woto- 
ThTav ovyKeicOal pacw. Por- 
phyry in Simpl. Categ. 12, 6 
contests this view himself. 
The Stoics, therefore, clearly 
distinguish €fs, or essential 
JSorm, from the subject to which 
it belongs; and Philo must 
have been following the Stoics 
when he said (Nom. Mutat. 
1063, D): es yap tay war’ 


It may, in fact, like that, be described 


avras tomy duelvous, ws wovaotK) 
movoixov, K.7.A. They also dis- 
tinguish between a thing and 
its odola, Stob. Ecl. i. 436: wh 
elval re ravroyv 76 Te woidy idlws 
wal thy ovolay é hs Err ToUTO, MH 
pévro. ye whd’ Erepov, GAAG pdvor 
ob ravroy, bia +d Kal wépos elvat 
THs ovolas Kal toy abtroy éwéxew 
témov, Ta 9’ Erepa riway Aeydueva 
dey kal rémy Kexwploda: Kai whd 
év wéper Oewpetcar. Conf. Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 170; Math. ix. 336: 


of 5¢ Stwikol obre Erepov Tov SAou 


Td pépos obre +d atrd aow 
imdpxew* and Seneca, Ep. 313, 
4. Mnesarchus, a fellow dis- 
ciple of Posidonius, accordingly 
compares the relation of an 
individual thing to its (ovela) 
with that of a statue to the 
material of which it is com- 
posed. Since the idiws mobs 
distinguishes a thing from 
every other, there follows asa 
matter of course, what is as- 
serted circumstantially and in 
deiail by Chrysippus (in Philo, 
Incorrupt. M. 951, BY, 8 300 
eidomoois [ = idiws moiovs | éwi ris 
abrijs obvolas auhyavoy overij- 
vat, 

+L. c. 222. 

‘ This may be seen from the 
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as the active and efficient part of a thing.' Aristotle’s 
form, however, expresses only the non-material side 
of a thing, whereas quality is regarded by the Stoies 
as something material—in fact, as an air-current.? 
Hence the mode in which a quality is conceived to 
reside in matter is that of an intermingling of ele- 
ments.? The same theory of intermingling applies of 
course to the union of several properties in one and 
the same matter,‘ and likewise to the combination of 


passages quoted in note 2 on 
the previous page. 

1 Plut. St. Rep. 43, 4, p. 1054: 
rhy Bany apyoy é@f éavrijs ad 
axivyrov iwroxetoOat TaIs Todt HOLY 
amopaivovot, ras 8 modrHnTas 
mvetuata otcas nal révous depd- 
Ses ols &y eyyévwvrar pépeot tijs 
BAns cidorotety €xadra Kal oxnua- 
view, It isa carrying out of 
the Stoic teaching (as Simpl. 
$7, €, remarks) for Plotinus to 
reduce xodrns to the class- 
conception of Sévaurs (Einn. vi. 
1, 10, 574, 8). But the Stoic 
definition of d0vauis (quoted by 
Simpl. 58, a—h wreidvov éwos- 
ork) cupmrwpdrev, with the ad- 
ditional words kal karaxparovoa 
Tov évepyerov-—does not directly 
refer to woidtns. MNMowWrns may 
also be connected with the 
Adyos orepuarixés. See Plotin. 
i. 29, 5693, A: ef bt ra word BAnv 
Towdy Aéyouey, rperoy wey of Adyot 
aprais gyvkor GAA’ obm ev BAN 
yevéuevo: cbyberdy ri worhoovety 
» . + OK Spa abrol efS7 od5t Adyor. 
Diog. vii. 148: tors Be pbors Es 
[=modrys] €& abrijs xivoupévn, 
Kard -orepuarixovs Adyous &more- 
Aovod re wal cuvéxovoa ra ef 
aurijs, K.T.A. 

2 Plut. Ibid. § 2: (Xpbovrmos) 


éy trois wept ELewy ovdéey BAXO Tas 
ekes wAhy kepas elvat @now: bxd 
ToUTaY yap cuvéxera: 74 odpara, 
wal rov wody éxaoroy elvat atrios 
6 owvéxwy ahp éoriv, by oKxdnpd- 
TyTa wey évy odhpw, wuxvéryra 3’ 
év Aly, AcuxdtynTa 38 ev dpybpy 
Kadotow. Simpl. 69, y: 7 Tav 
Srwikav Sdia AeydyTwv, cdpara 
elvat Ta OXhpwara Gowep ra BAAG 
mod, Ibid. 67, €; 56,3: mas de 
kal rvevpatixh 7 ovola Eorat Tar 
TwmaTiKhy woloThTwy avdrov Tov 
mvevparos cuvbérou byros, K.T.A. 

® Alex. Aphr. De An. 143, 
b: was bt cwldvrwy éorl rhy meph 
kpdoews Kowhy mpdanpw 7d A€yew 
xal rhy &w rois txouew avrhy 
peulyOas nal thy bow ToIs ovTois 
cal td pas TH dept Kal Thy Wuxhy 
TG owpart. Ibid. 144, a, the 
saying is quoted against the 
Stoics: peulxOa cH FAp roy 
Gedy. 

4 Plut. C. Not. 36,3: Aéyou- 
ow obra Kal wAdrrovow éml puas 
ovclas Sto idlws yeréobas wolous 
(this follows from their hypo- 
thesis, but it if distinctly denied 
by Chrysippus in thesis. See 
p. 104, 2) xal rhy abriy obolay Eva 
woidv idles Exovday émdyros érépou 
déxerOa: nal Siapvddrrew dpoiws 


&uporépous. 
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several attributes to produce a single conception of 
quality.! In all cases the relation is supposed to be 
a materialistic one, and is explained by the doctrine 
of the mutual interpenetration of material things.? 
This explanation, indeed, could not apply to every 
kind of attributes. Unable to dispense entirely with 
things not material,* the Stoics were obliged to admit 
the existence of attributes belonging to immaterial 
things, these attributes being, of course, themselves 


not material. 


1 Simpl. 70, €: Kad of Srwikod 
bt woidrnTas woioThtwy mootow 
éauray (2 éxrav) moiwdvres Extras 
€fers [l. dra wal eters or Eters 
only}. The context shows that 
the meaning of these words is 
that given above. The con- 
ception of a property is com- 
pounded of several attributes, 
and, therefore, a property of 
several subordinate properties. 
If Aevedy is a xp@ua, the d:a- 
xpirixby dWews is the €fis, or form 
of Aeurdy. 

2 This follows of necessity, 
quite independently of the 
above quoted language of Alex- 
ander, from the Stoic doctrine 
of the material nature of pro- 
perties and of the mingling of 
materials. For if that inter- 
mingling of materials in which 
each one retains its properties 
(uitis and kpiots in contrast to 
chemical combination wapd@eors 
and ovyxvois) is defined to be 
the complete interpenetration 
of one material by another, 
without passing into a third 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 376; Alex. De 
Mixt. 142, a; Plut. C, Not. 37, 
2); if, moreover, properties are 


What idea they formed to themselves 


said to be material ; and in all 
cases when they are combined, 
each property retains its own 
peculiarity, and yet is inherent 
in the subject-matter and in 
every other property belonging 
to the same subject-matter ; 
it follows that this relation can 
only be explained by supposing 
a mutual interpenetration of 
properties with each other and 
with their subject-matter. 

3 The proof of this will be 
given subsequently. Meantime 
compare the remarks, p. 92, 2 ; 
94, 1 on the Aexréy, 

‘ Simpl. 56, 6, and 54, B: of 
St Srwikol ray pey owudrwr ow- 
parixas, TO 58 dowudravy dowud- 
Tous elvat A€youet ras woibryTAs. 
Only the owparixal woidrnres 
are mvetuara, see p. 105, 2; in- 
corporeal properties are called 
éxrd, to distinguish them from 
éfets (essential forms). Dewipp. 
in Cat. 61, 17, Speng.: once 
St tay Brwikav ywpi(dvrwy ras 
leis ard Tov éxray* dodpara yap 
ph wapadexdpevas Kal’ éavrd, dray 
éperxedciv dedy Ff emi ras roiavras 
diadnpers Epxovrai, But this use 
of terms appears not to have 
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of these incorporeal attributes, when reality was con- 
sidered to belong only to things corporeal, it is, of 
course, impossible for us to determine.! 

The two remaining categories include everything 
which may be excluded from the conception of a 
thing on the ground of being either non-essential or 
accidental. In so far as such things belong to the 
object taken by itself alone, they come under the 
category of variety (ws Zyov) ; but when they belong 
to it, because of its relation to something else, they 
come under the category of variety of relation (apos 
ti mws Eyov). Variety includes all accidental quali- 
ties, which can be assigned to any object indepen- 
dently of its relation to any other object.? Size, 
colour, place, time, action, passion, possessidn, mo- 
tion, state, in short, all the Aristotelian categories, 
with the exception of substance, whenever they apply 
to an object independently of its relation to other 
objects, belong to the category of variety * (ras éyov). 


been universalamong the Stoics cwpdrwv érépws bt em Trav dow- 


(Simpl. Categ. 54, y), with 
whom different views prevailed 
touching the extent of the con- 
ception of éxrdéy. According to 
this passage it was Antipater 
who wished to include under 
éxra, the owe oupxrdpara 
Cwopatoy kal dowpdroy. 

1 Conf. Simpl. 57, «, who 
after giving the definition of 
quality, quoted p. 103, 1, con- 
tinues: éy 5¢ rotrots, ei ph oldy 
re kata Tov éxelyar Adyov Kowdy 
elva: obprrwpe copdrwy re Kal 
doopdrwy, obnxérs Eorat yévos } 
soidryns, GAA’ érépws pty éml rev 


pdroy airy upéornne. 

2 Simpl. 44, 8: & 88 rhy 
ordow Kal thy ndOiow ph xpoc- 
rowtvpevos (including sc. Trois 
obow) Lome Srwixy tw cuvndela 
cuvércoOas ovdey BAAO } rd 
broxelpevoy elvas voui(wv, tas be 
sept abtd diapopas avuroordrous 
fryotmevos wal mas txovra aire 
aroxaday ws ev rois iroxemevois 
exovra abrd rovro 7) ws Exeww. 

® Dexipp. in Cat. 41, 20, 
Speng.: ei 3é rts eis 7d wis Exor 
ouvrarro. ras ‘wAcloras KaTH- 
yoplas, borep of Srwikol wowiow. 
Plotin. vi. 1, 30, 594, A: was 5é 
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On the other hand, those features and states which 
are purely relative—such as right and left, sonship 
and fatherhood, &e.—come under the category of 
variety of relation (pos ti’ mws zyov); a category 
from which the simple notion of relation (apds ri) 
must be distinguished. Simple relation (pos 71) is 
not spoken of as a distinct category, since it includes 
not only accidental relations, but also those essential 
properties (zrowa) which presuppose a definite rela- 
tion to something else—such as knowledge and 


perception. 


év To THs exov, TOAATS Siaopas 
év avrois otons; mas yap Td 
tpimnxu wal rb Acundby eis ty 
[yévos Ceréov], rod wey mood Tov 
d€ wo1od Bvros; mas SE Td wore 
cal ro mov; mas 5é dAws mos 
éxovra Td x0es Kal rd wépvor Kal 
vd évy Avukelp nal év ’Axadnyig; 
kat Baws mas 5e 5b xpdvus Tas 
éxov; ... Td dé womely Tas THOS 
Zxov .. . Kal 6 mdaoxov ov ras 
Exov .. . tows 8 by pdvovapydce 
ém) rou Keto8arTd mus Exov Kal emt 
Tod éxew * ext BE rou éxewy ob THS 
Exov aAAd Exov. Simpl. Categ. 94, 
e: The Stoics included éyew 
under mws éxov. In saying as 
Simpl. 16,5, does that the Stoies 
omitted woody, time, and place, 
it must be meant that they did 
not treat these conceptions as 
separate categories. What they 
did with them Simpl. explains 
1. c. ef yap 7d mas Exov voulCovow 
avrois Ta TOLIAvTAa TeptdauPadvery, 
Trendelenburg, 229, with justice, 
observes that, wherever the 
species-forming difference lies 
in woody as in mathematical 
conceptions, there moody comes 
under mroidy, 


1 Simpl. 42, €: of 8& Erwikol 
avO évds yévous 50 ate roy 76- 
mov TovTov apOuovyra, Ta wey év 
tots mpés Tt TiWevres, Ta 8 ev Tois 
mpds tl mws exovol, kal Ta pey 
mpds Tt Gyr DtaipouvTes Tois Kad? 
atra, 7% 8& mpds tl mws exovTa 
tois Kata Stapopdy. (Ibid. 44, B: 
of Srwikol voul(ovor mdons Tis 
kata Siapopay ididrntros awna- 
AdxOar ra mpds ti mws Exovra.) 
Sweet and bitter belong to ra 
apés rt° to the other class belong 
defids, wathp, &c., kata Siapopay 
Bé pact 7a Kard Tt eldos xapax- 
anpi(dueva, Every xaé’ aird is 
also kara diapopay (determined 
as to quality), and every xpdés ri 
mws €xov is also a mpés tt, but 
not conversely. Conf. 43, B. ei 
be def capdéorepov petardaBely Ta 
Aeydueva, mpds Te wey A€youow 
doa Kar’ oiketoy yapakTijpa dic- 
kelueva mws dmroveter mpds Erepov 
(or, according to the definition 
in Sert. Math. viii. 454: xpés 
tT. eoTi Th mpds érépy voodmevoy), 
mpdés Tt 5€ wws Exovra Soa répuce 
cuuBulvey tit Kal ph cuuBalvew 
&veu rijs wept avTa peraBodA7s Kal 
dAAOL@OEWS META TOD Mpds Td EKTdS 
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The relation of these four categories to one another 
is such, that each preceding category is included in 
the one next following, and receives from it a more 
definite character.!_ Substance never occurs in reality 
without property, but has always some definite quality 


to give it a character. 


On the other hand, property 


is never met with alone, but always in connection 


with some subject-matter.’ 


Variety presupposes 


some definite substance, and variety of relation sup- 


poses the existence of variety.® 


awoBAéere, Sore Stav piv xara 
Siapopdy 7: Siaxelwevov mpds Erepoy 
veton, xpés Tt pdvov Touro tora, 
és 7 €kts nal 9 emorhyn nal 7 
alaOnois’ Stay St ph Kara Thy 
évovoay Siadopay nara WaAhy Se 
Thy xpos Erepoy oxéow OewpHrat, 
pos tl xws éxovra tora: 5 yap 
vids Kal ddefibs Etwhev Tiva@y mpoo- 
Sedvra, xpos thy bwdécractw : dd 
kal undeuias ywonévns mwepl aire 
peraBoAtjs yévorr’ dy obKeri rarhp, 
Tov viov dmobavdyros, 5 5& Setids 
Tov wapakerpévov peragtdyros * Td 
5€ Aud wal mexpdy obK By &AAOTa 
yévoiro ¢i th ovpmeraBdrAo: Kal7 
repli avra Stvauus. In this sense, 
therefore, mpés zz belongs to 
so.dv, being composed (as Simpl. 
43, a, says) of wowby and mpéds 71. 
On the other hand, apés ti xws 
éxov only expresses, to quote 
Herbart, an accidental relation. 
Prantl’s quotation (1. 437, 108) 
from Simpl. 44, B, we have no 
special reason to refer to the 
Stoics. 

1 Trendelenbwrg, 220, con- 
siders that these genera are in 
so far subordinate to one ano- 
ther, that the previous one 
continues in the next, but with 


It will hereafter be 


the addition of a fresh deter- 
mination; a better name for 
the second category would be 
broxelueva roid for the third, 
broxelueva woid wos Exovra’ for 
the fourth, bwoneipevea moik apds 
vl wws éxovra. In support of 
this, he refers to Simpl. 43, a: 
emerat 5¢ avrois KaKeivo &rowoy TO 
sivOera movety TA yéwn ex mpoTepwy 
Twov Kal Sevrépwy ds rd wpds Te 
éx wood Kal tov mpdés rt. Plat. 
C. Not. 44, 6: rérrapd ye wowodow 
broxeipeva wepl Exagroy, wadAoy 
dé rérrapa Exagroy judy. Plot. 
Enn. vi. 1, 29, 593, A: &rowos 7 
dialpecis . . . év Oarépy tay eiday 
7d €repov TiWeion, Somep by [ef] vis 
diaipay Thy émorhuny rhy pey 
yoapmarichy Aéyot, Thy 5t ypaypa- 
wikhy Kal BAA zt° if word are to 
be §An oid, they are composed 
of 8An and eldos or Adyos. See 
p. 48, 2. 

2 See p. 103, 1. 

8 See p. 107, 2; Plotin. vi.1, 
80: Why are was Exovra enu- 
merated as a third category, 
since wdyra wep) thy BAny mws 
Zxovra ; the Stoics would pro- 
bably say that word are xept ri 
SAny zas Exovra, whereas the 
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CHAP. 
V. 


(c) Rela- 
tion of the 
categories 
to one 
another. 


(3) Com- 
plete ut- 
terance. 
(a) Judg- 


ment. 


THE STOICS. 


seen how closely these deductions, and, indeed, the 
whole doctrine of the categories, depend on the meta- 
physical peculiarities of the Stoic system. 

Passing from incomplete to complete utterance, 
we come, in the first place, to sentences or proposi- 
tions,' all the various kinds of which, as they may be 
deduced from the differerit forms of syntax, were enu- 
merated by the Stoics with the greatest precision.? 
Detailed information is, however, only forthcoming 
in reference to the theory of judgment (d&wua), 
which certainly occupied the greatest and most im- 
portant place in their speculations. A judgment is 
a perfect utterance, which is either true or false. 


mws €xovra, in the strict sense 
of the term, are mep) rd roid. 
Yet since the zoid themselves 
are nothing more than #An Tes 
éxovoa, all categories must be 
ultimately reduced to tan. 

1 Prantl, Gesch. d. Logik, i. 
440-467. 

2 In Divg. 66; Sext. Math. 
viii. 70; Ammon. De Interp. 4, 
a (Schol. in Arist. 93, a; 22, b, 
20); Simpl. Cat. 103,a; Boeth. 
De Interp. 315; Cramer, Anecd. 
Oxon. iii. 267, conf. I. 104, a 
distinction is drawn between 
akioua (a judgment), éparnue (a 
direct question, requiring Yes 
or No), wéopa (an inquiry), 
mpootaxrucdy, dpkixdy, apariucdy 
(wishes), ebxrixédy (a prayer), 
broberixdy (a supposition), ébe- 
Tixdv (as éxxeloOw evOeta ypaumn), 
mpocayopevtixoy (an address), 
Oavpacrixdy, Wextixdy, émamopn- 
TiKOV, don ynuatindy (explanatory 
statements), duotoy akiapart (a 
judgment with something ap- 
pended, as: ds Tpiauldpow 


éupephs 6 Boveddos! by Sextus 
called MAcioy }) &&lwpa), Ammon. 
in Waitz, Arist. Orig. i. 43, 
speaks of ten forms of sentences 
held by the Stoics, mentioning, 
however, only two, mpooraxrixds 
and éBxrixéds (so reads the MS. 
Waitz suggests éexrixds, more 
probably it is edarixds). Diag. 
191, mentions treatises of 
Chrysippus on interrogatory 
and hortatory sentences. On 
the relation of an oath to atlwpa 
light is thrown by Simpl. 1. c., 
also by Chrysippus’ distinction 
between &AnOopxety and evopketv 
Wevdopxety and émiopkeivy in Stob. 
Floril. 28, 15. 

8 Diog. 65: atloua dé éorw 5 
éoriy GAndes } Wevdos. Questions 
and other similar sentences are 
neither true nor false (Ibid. 66 
and 68). This definition of a 
judgment is constantly referred 
to, see p. 83, 2, by Simpl. Cat. 
103, a; Cic. Tusc. i. 7,14; De 
Fato, 10, 20; Gell. N. A. xvi. 8, 
8; Schol. in Arist. 93, b, 35. 


FORMAL LOGIC: JUDGMENT. 


Judgments are divided into two classes: simple 


judgments, and composite judgments.! 


By a simple 


judgment the Stoics understood a judgment which is 


purely categorical.? 


Under the head of composite 


judgments are comprised hypothetical, corroborative, 
copulative, disjunctive, comparative, and causal judg- 


ments.? 


In the case of simple judgments, a greater 


or less definiteness of expression is substituted by the 
Stoies in the place of the ordinary difference in re- 
spect of quantity ;* and with regard to quality; they 


The purport of the expression 
Adyos Gmopayrixds, AeKTdv amo- 
gavrdv (in Diog. 65; Gell. xvi. 
8,4; Ammon. De Interp. 4, a; 
Schol. in Arist. 93, b, 20) is the 
same. 

1 Sext. Math viii. 93: tar 
yap atiwudrwv mparny oxeddy Kal 
_ Kupwwrdrny expépovor diapopay of 
dimAekrixol Kad? dy ta yey eorw 
avray axAa7Tad oby awAa. Ibid. 
95 and 108. Diéog. 68 gives the 
definitions of both. 

2 Seat. lc, by whom Diog. 
must be corrected, see p. 113, 3. 

* Diog. 69: év 5 rois odx 
arAois 7d curnumevoy Kal Td wapa- 
curnupeévov Kal 7d cupmemAcypévov 
kalrd airi@des al rd dieCevypévov 
kal Td Stacapody td paAAov Kal 
7d diacapoty 1d Frrov. Further 
details presently respecting the 
curnupevov and dieFevypevoy, For 
the waparuynupévor—a condi- 
tional sentence, the first-part of 
which is introduced by ére:d3)— 
see Diog. 71 and 74; for the 
cuurenAcynevoy, the  charac- 
teristic of which is the rai and 
wal, see Diog. 72; Sext. Math. 
viii. 124; Gell. N. A. xvi. 8 and 
9; Ps. Galen, Eicay. tad, 13; 
Dexipp. in Cat. 27, 3, Speng. ; 


(Schol. in Arist, 44, a, 9— 
Prantl, 446, says this passage 
is not quite correct; it only 
implies that the term cupxAoKh 
was confined to a copulative 
judgment); for the airmdes, 
which is characterised by a 
didrt, and therefore is not iden- 
tical with the wapacuvnupeévor, 
Diog. 72 and 74; for the d:a- 
capoty Td paddoy and the dia- 
capoiv rd rrov, Diog. 72; conf. 
Cramer, Anecd. Oxon. i. 188; 
Apollon. Synt. (Bekker’s Anecd. 
ii.), 481. These are only some 
of the principal forms of com- 
posite judgments, their number 
being really indefinite. Chrys- 
ippus estimated that a million 
combinations might be formed 
with ten sentences. The cele- 
brated mathematician, Hippar- 
chus, however, proved that only 
103,049 affirmative and 310,952 
negative judgments could be 
formed with that material ( Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 29, 5, p. 1047; Qu. 
Symp. viii. 9, 3, 11, p. 732). 
‘There is no notice of a 
division of judgments into 
general and particular. Instead 
of that, Seat. (Math. viii. 96) 
distinguishes apicpéva as obros 


igh 


CHAP. 
AA 


(a) Simple 
judgment. 


THE STOICS, 


not only make a distinction between affirmative and 
negative judgments,' but, following the various forms 
of language, they speak of judgments of general 
negation, judgments of particular negation, and 


judgments of double negation.? 


Only affirmative 


and negative judyments have a contradictory relation 
to one another; all other judgments stand to each 


other in the relation of contraries.? 


K40nra, adpiora as Tis KaOnrat, 
and péca as &vOpwros Kabyrat, 
Swxpdrns weprmarei, When the 
subject stood in the nominative, 
wpispeva were called marayopev- 
vind (Diog. 70); the others karn- 
yoptkd * a KaTayopevrixdy is obros 
mepimare:' a Kamnyopikdy, Aiwy 
TMEPLMATEL. 

1 An affirmative judgment 
was called xatapatikov, a nega- 
tive @moparixoy, by Chrysippus 
in the fragment about to be 

uoted, and Simpl. Cat. 1.02, 3, 

. Apul. Dogm. Plat. iii. 266, 
Oud. renders these terms by de- 
dicativa and abdicativa. For 
the manner in which they ex- 
pressed negative sentences, see 
Boéth. De Interp. 373; Schol. 
in Arist. 120. 

2 Diog. 69 gives an example 
of dpyntixdy, oddels meprmaret: 
one of particular negation, 
orepyrixdv—apirdvOpwrds eoriv 
ovros one of double negation, 
imeparoparindy—as, ovXi nuépa 
ox éorl, 

3 Seat. Math. viii. 89; Diog. 
73: dvrikelueva are ay 7d Erepov 
rou érépov éorly amotariKkdy 
or (according to the outward 
treatment of these determina- 
tions) dnopdoe: wAcovder—as, It 
is day, and It is not day. Aris- 
totle called such a contra- 


Of two proposi- 


dictory avripacis, a contrary 
évayriérns, putting both under 
the class conception of avrixei- 
pweva, The Stoics reserved ay- 
vTixelueva for contradictories 
(Simpl. Cat. 102, & and 102, ¢ 
a Stoic discussion intended to 
show that the conception of 
évavrioy is not applicable to 
negative sentences and con- 
ceptions), which is after all 
only a difference in termi- 
nology. ’Evayriov they also call 
paxdpevov (Apollon. Synt. 484, 
Bekk.). Otherwise, following 
Aristotle, they distinguished 
between évaytiov and évayriws 
éxov' évavria are conceptions 
which are in plain and imme- 
diate contrast, such as opdynois 
and agpéynois: évavtiws txovTa 
are those which are only con- 
trasted by means of the évavria, 
such as @pévipos and &ppey 
(Simpl. Categ. 98, vy). The 
former, therefore, apply to ab- 
stract, the latter to concrete 
notions. That every negative 
judgment has an affirmative 
judgment opposed to it is 
elaborately proved by a series 
of quotations from poets, each 
one of which is four times re- 
peated in the fragment wep! awo- 
parixay first edited by Letronne 
(Fragments inédits,Paris, 1838), 


FORMAL LOGIC: JUDGMENT. 


tions which are related as contradictories, according 
to the old rule, one must be true and the other 
false." 

Among composite judgments the most impor- 
tant are the hypothetical and the disjunctive. As 
regards the latter, next to no information has reached 
us.2. A hypothetical judgment (cuvnppévoy) is a 
judgment consisting of two clauses, connected by the 
conjunction ‘if,’ and related to one another as cause 
and effect; the former being called the leading 
(jjryovpevov), and the latter the concluding or inferen- 
tial clause (Afjyov).2 In the correctness of the infer- 
ence the truth of a hypothetical judgment consists. 


and subsequently emended, ex- 
plained, and with a great degree 
of probability referred to Chry- 
sippus by Bergk (De Chrysippi 
libro wept dmropariay, Cassel, 
1841, Gymn. progr.). In ex- 
plaining the fragment Prantl, 
Gesch.d. Log. I. 451 appears to 
have hit the truth in one point, 
where Bergk is not satisfied. 

1 Simpl. Categ. 103, B; Cie. 
De Fato, 16, 37; N. De. i. 25, 
70. Further particulars above 
p. 83, 2; 110, 3. 

2 Viz. that the members 
of a disjunction, as well as their 
contradictory opposites, must 
also be contraries (adversa or 
pugnantia), and that from the 
truth of the one the falsehood 
of the other follows. A dis- 
junction which does not satisfy 
one or the other of these con- 
ditions is false (wapad:e(evype- 
vov). Gell. N. A. Xvi. 8, 12; 
Seat. Pyrrh. ii, 191; Alem: 
Anal. Pr is b. 3 


8 Diog. 71 ; Sext. Math. 109; 
Galen, De Simpl. Medicamen. 
ii. 16, vol. xi. 499; Ps. Galen, 
Eigay, dad. p. 15. The Stoics 
distinguish most unnecessarily, 
but quite in harmony with 
their ordinary formal punc- 
tiliousness, the case in which 
the leading clause is identical 
with the inferential clause (éi 
nuepa early, Hu€pa zorw) and the 
case in which it is different (ei 
nwépa eorly, pas frrw). Con- 
ditional sentences of the first 
kind are called &simopodueva 
ournupeva. Seat. viii. 281; 
294; and 466; Pyrrh. ii. 112; 
conf. viii. 95; Diog. 68. That 
in all these passages d:popov- 
pevovy must be read, and not 
diapopovpevoy, appears according 
to Prantl’s (p. 445, 122) very 
true observation from the re- 
marks of Alex. Top. 7, a; Anal. 
Pr. 7, b, on Stpopovmevor svAdo- 


propo 


(B) Com- 
posite 
judgments. 


THE STOICS. 


As to the conditions upon which the accuracy of an 
inference rests, different opinions were entertained 


within the Stoic School itself.! 


1 Sext. Math. viii. 112; 
kowas uty vdp paow dravres of 
Avadrexrixol bytes elvar cuvnupévoy, 
Bray dKodovdy Te ev aire Fyou- 
péevy 1d dv aire Ajjryov. wept dt 
Tov méTEaKoAOUOEl Kal mas, TTATIA~ 
(ovot mpds GAAHAOus kal pax dpneva 
THs drodovblas éxrlOevra: epirhpic. 
Cie. Acad. ii. 47, 143: In hoc 


' ipso, quod in elementis dialec- 


tici docent, quomodo judicare 
oporteat, rerum falsumne sit, si 
quid ita connexum est, ut hoc: 
Si dies est, lucet ; quanta con- 
tentio est ! aliter Diodoro aliter 
Philoni, Chrysippoaliter placet. 
(The further remarks on the 
points of difference between 
Chrysippus and Cleanthes have 
no reference to hypothetical 
judgments.) The Philo here 
alluded to—the same Philo 
against whom Chrysippus wrote 
his treatises (Diog. vii. 191 
and 194), the well-known dia- 
lectician, and pupil of Diodorus 
—had declared all conditional 
sentences to be right in which 
a false inferential clause is not 
drawn from a true leading 
clause. According to this view, 
conditional sentences would be 
right, with both clauses true, 


or both false, or with a false . 


leading clause and true in- 
ferential clause (Seat. 1. ¢. viii. 
245 and 449; Pyrrh. ii. 110). 
According to Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 
104, the view of Philo appears 
to have gained acceptance 
among the Stoics, perhaps 
through Zeno, for whose connec- 
tion with Philo see Diog. vii. 16. 


In as- far as the 


But, in any case, the meaning 
appears to have been ( Diag. vii. 
81), that, in the cases men- 
tioned, conditional sentences 
may be right, not that they 
must be right. 

Others more appropriately 
judged of the correctness of 
conditional sentences by the 
connection of their clauses, 
either requiring, for a con- 
ditional sentence to be right, 
that the contradictory opposite 
(avr welpevov) of the inferential 
clause should be irreconcileable 
with the leading clause, or that 
the inferential clause should be 
potentially (duvduer) contained 
in the leading clause (Seat. 
Pyrrh, ii. 111). The first of 
these requirements, which is 
mentioned by Diog. 73 as the 
only criterion of the Stoic 
School, was due to Chrysippus, 
who accordingly refused to al- 
low sentences in which this was 
not the case to be expressed hy- 
pothetically ( Cie. De Fato, 6, 12; 
8, 15): it was not right to say, 
Si quis natus est oriente cani- 
cula, ia in mari non morietur ; 
but, Nonet natus est quis oriente 
canicula et is in mari morietur. 

It may be observed, in con- 
nection with the enquiry into 
the accuracy of conditional 
sentences, that a true con- 
ditional sentence may become 
false in time. The sentence, 
If Dion is alive now, he will 
continue to live, is true at the 
present moment; but in the 
last moment of Dion’s life it 
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leading clause states something, from the existence of 
which an inference may be drawn as to the statement 
in the concluding clause, it is also called an indica- 
tion or suggestive sign.' 

The modality of judgments, which engaged the 
attention of Aristotle and his immediate pupils so 
much, was likewise treated by the Stoics at consider- 
able length ; but, from the sphere of these enquiries, 
so much only is known to us as relates to possible and 
necessary judgments,—being the outcome chiefly of 
the contest between Chrysippus and the Megarian 
Diodorus.? It is in itself of no great value. Great 


will cease to be true. Such 
sentences were called dmeprypd- 
¢ws peraniwroyta, because the 
time could not be previously 
fixed when they would become 
false (Simpl. Phys. 305, a). 
Chrysippus also wrote on the ue- 
tanlerova, according to Dionys. 
Comp. Verb. p. 72 Schifer. Diog. 
vii. 105, mentions two treatises 
of his on the subject, cha- 
racterising them, however, as 
spurious. 

' According to Seat. Pyrrh. 
ii. 100, Math. viii. 143 and 156, 
the Stoics distinguished be- 
tween onpeia bropynorina and 
onuciaévdentixd, The definition 
of the latter was évdenKrixdy 
étlwua évy iyet curnumévy Kany- 
ryobmevoy (or xpoKatryyobuevoy) 
éxxadurrixdy Tov Afyyovros* the 
byits cuvnupévoy being asentence 
with both the leading and in- 
ferential clauses true. Seat. 
Pyrrh. ii. 101; 106 ; 115; Math. 
viii, 249. 


2 Diodorus had said that 
Only what is, or what will be, 
is possible. The Stoics, and 
in particular Chrysippus, define 
Suvardvy as what is capable of 
being true (7d éwidexrixdy Tov 
&Anbes elvat), if circumstances 
do not prevent ; 43dvarov as } 
uh dorw émibexricdy rod dAnbes 
elva:, From the duvardy they 
distinguish the ob« dvayxaiov, 
which is defined as 8 xa) &Andés 
dori kal Wevdos oldv re elvar trav 
exrds pndty evayrioupévww (Plt. 
Sto. Rep. 46, p. 1055 ; Diog. 75 ; 
Boétth. De Interp. 374, Bas. 
The same thing is also stated 
in Alew. Aphr. De Fato, c. 10, 
p. 30. Svvardy elva yevéoBat 
rovro 8 bw’ ovdevds nwAvera ryevé- 
oOa why ph yévnta.) On the 
other hand, évayxaiov is, what 
is both true and incapable of 
being false, either in itself or 
owing to other circumstances, 
Diog. and Boéth. There was 
probably anothe definition of 
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value was, nevertheless, attached to it by the Stoies, 
in the hope thereby to escape the difficulties neces- 
sarily resulting from their views on freedom and 
necessity.’ 

In their theory of illation,? to which the Stoics 
attached special value, and on which they greatly 
prided themselves,’ chief attention was paid to hypo- 
thetical and disjunctive inferences.4 In regard to 
these forms of inference, the rules they laid down are 
well known:° and from these forms they invariably 
took their examples, even when treating of inference 


ovk avaryKaiov, as  PedSos oidv re 
elvat Tov éxrds ph évayTiovpevwy: 
so that it might be said (Boéth. 
429) that the ovb« avaykatoy was 
partly possible and partly im- 
possible, without contradicting 
(as Boéth. and Prantl, p. 463 
believe) their other statement, 
that the duvardby was partly 
necessary and partly not neces- 
sary. The conceptions of the 
Possible and the Not-necessary 
are thus made to overlap, the 
former including the Necessary 
and Not-necessary, the latter 
the Possible and the Not-pos- 
sible. 

To defend his definition of 
the Possible against the xupiedwv 
of Diodorus, Chrysippus denied 
the statement, duvarg@ ddvvarov 
ph dxodrovdety, without exposing 
the confusion contained in it 
between sequence in time and 
causal relation (Alex. Anal. Pr. 
57, b; Philop. Anal. Pr. xlii.b; 
Schol. in Arist. 163, a; Cio. De 
Fato, 7, 13; Ep. ad Div. ix. 4). 
Cleanthes, Antipater, and Pan- 


thoides preferred to attack 
another leading clause of Dio- 
dorus, the clause that Every 
past occurrence must neces- 
sarily be true (Xpictet. Diss. ii. 
19, 2and 5). The Aristotelian 
position in reference to a dis- 
junction, that When the dis- 
junction refers to something 
future, the disjunction itself is 
true, without either clause be- 
ing necessarily true, was not 
accepted by the Stoics (Simpl. 
Cat. 103, 8). 

' Plut. Sto. Rep. 46, p. 1055, 
justly insists on this point. 

? Prantl, pp. 467-496. 

* Diog. 45; Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 
194, see above p. 65. 

‘ Both were included by the 
Peripatetics under the term 
hypothetical. In the same way 
the Stoics include both among 
the five dvardde:xto1, See below 
padigy2: 

5 Chain-argument seems to 
have been also treated of in the 
categorical form. See p. 120, 
3. 
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in general.' According to Alexander,” the hypotheti- 
eal and disjunctive forms were considered the only 
regular forms of inference,’ the categorical form 
being considered correct in point of fact, but defective 


in proper syllogistic form.‘ 


1 As shown by Prantl, 468, 
171; on Diog. 76; Seat. Pyrrh. 
ii. 135; Apul. Dogm. Plat. iii. 
279, Oud. The latter rightly 
refers to the fact, that Chrysip- 
pus discussed the main forms 
of hypothetical inference at the 
very beginning of his doctrine 
of inference, Sext. Math. viii. 
223. 

2 Anal. Pr. 87, b: 8 drode- 
aews Bt bAAns, ds elwev (Arist. 
Anal. Pr. i. 23, 41, a, 37) elev &y 
wad obs of vebrepor cvAACyiOpOUS 
pévous BotAovra: A€yew" obra: F 
eioly of bia Tpowixod, ws pact, rai 
THs Mpodhpews yiwduevot, TOU Tpo- 
miKov h cvvnupevov (conditional) 
ivros f dieCevynevov (disjunctive) 
®} cuurerAeypévov (a copulative 
judgment suggesting partly 
hypothetical judgments like the 
ocuprermdeynévoy in Seat. Math. 
viii. 235, partly negative cate- 
gorical judgments which have 
the force of hypothetical judg- 
ments, such as: it is not at the 
same time A and B. Conf. 
Diog. 8%. Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 158 ; 
Math. viii. 226. Cic. De Fato, 
vi. 12). By the veérepa, the 
Stoics must be meant, for the 
terminology is theirs; and the 
Peripatetics, to whom it might 
otherwise apply, always con- 
sidered the categorical to be 
the origina] form of judgment. 
See Prantl, 468, 172. 

*Such an inference was 
called Adéyos’ when it was ex- 


In hypothetical infer- 


pressed in definite terms, for in- 
stance, If it is day, it is light. 
The arrangement of the clauses 
(which were designated by 
numbers, and not by letters, as 
the Peripatetics had done), was 
called rpéwos- for instance, ei 
7) xparov, rd Bebrepoy. A con- 
clusion composed of both forms 
of expression was a Aoyérporos: 
for instance, ei Gj MlAdroy, dva- 
mvet TAdrov: GAAG phy 7d 3wpd- 
rov’ 7) &pa dedrepoy. The pre- 
misses were called Afupara (in 
contrast to atlwua which ex- 
presses a judgment indepen- 
dently of its position in a syllo- 
gism); or, more correctly, the 
Major premiss was Ajjupua, the 
minor rpécAnpis (hence the par- 
ticles &€ ye were xpooAnwrixes 
obvsernos, Apollon. Synt. p. 518, 
Bekk.). The conclusion was 
éxipopd, also éripopixol cvvSeopol. 
Tbid. 519. The major premiss 
in a hypothetical syllogism was 
called rpomxdy, its two clauses 
being called, respectively, iryob- 
pevoy (as by the Peripatetics) 
and Ajryoy (by the Peripatetics 
éxdpevoy). _ Diog. 76; , 
Pyrrh. ii. 185; Math. viii. 301, 
227; Alew._1. o. and p. 88, a; 
109, a; 7,b; Philop. Anal. Pr. 
lx. a; Schol. in Arist. 170, a, 2; 
Ammon. on Anal. Pr. 24, b, 19; 
Arist. Orig. ed. Waitz, i. 45; 
Apul. Dog. Plat. iti. 279, Oud. ; 
Ps. Galen, Eioay. 810d. p. 19. 

* Alew. Anal. Pr. 116, b, after 
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ences a distinction was also made between such as are 
connected and such as are disconnected.! In con- 
nected inferences the Stoics look principally at the 
greater or less accuracy of expression,” and partly at 
the difference between correctness of form and truth 
of matter.2 They also remarked that true conclusions 
do not always extend the field of knowledge; and 
that those which do frequently depend on reasons 
conclusive for the individual, but not on proofs 
universally acknowledged.4 The main point, how- 
ever, to be considered in dividing inferences is their 


mentioning aue0dbws wepalvovres 
guAAoyicpuol, or inferences in- 
complete in point of form, such 
as: A=B, B=O,.°,A=C, which 
is said to want as its major pre- 
miss: Two things which are 
equal to athird are equal to 
one another. On these éGpe- 
Od5ws mepaivoyres of the Stoics 
see l. cc. 8,a; 22,b; Alex. Top. 
10, Ps. Galen, Eis. ida. 59. He 
then continues: obs 81: peéy wh 
Adyouot sudAAcyioTiKas cuvdyelw, 
tyids A€youo: [ol vewrepos] .. . 
Ste St jyyotvTa: duolous avrovs 
elvat Tois Karnyopikots ovAAoyt- 
opois ... TOU wayTds diapaprdvou- 
ow. 

1 guvaxrixol or repavrikol, and 
douvartikol or &mépaytoi, Or dovaA- 
Adyiorot, Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 137; 
Math. viii.303 and 428; Diog. 77. 

2 Syllogisms which are con- 
clusive in point of fact, but 
wanting in precision of form, 
were called wepayrixol in the 
narrower sense ; those complete 


also in form, ovdAAoyorixoi. 
Diog. 78; Ps. Galen, Eioay. 
Siad. 58. 


* An inference is true (aAn- 


6}s) when not only the illation 
is correct (vys), but when 
the individual propositions, the 
premisses as well as the con- 
clusion, are materially true. 
The Adyot ovvaxrixol may there- 
fore be divided into true and 
false. Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 138; 
Math. viii. 310 and 412; Diog. 
79. 

4 Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 140 and 
135; Math. viii. 305; 313; and 
411: True forms of inference 
are divided into amodenrixol and 
ob Gmodentixol. dmrodemrsKcol = 
of bia mpodfrAwy KdnAdv 71 ovvd- 
yorres’ ox GmodeKtixol when 
this is not the case, as in the 
inference: If it is day, it is 
light—It is day, .°, It is light ; 
for the conclusion, It is light, 
is known as well asit is known 
that It isday. The arodenrixol 
may proceed either épodeuvrixws 
from the premisses to the con- 
clusions, or épodevtinws Gua Kal 
éxnadurrinas* épodevrinas when 
the premisses rest upon belief 
(xlorts and uvhun) ; éxxaduwrixws 
when they are based on ascien- 
tific necessity. 
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logical form. There are, according to Chrysippus,! cuap, 
who herein adopted the division of Theophrastus, e 
five original forms of hypothetical inference, the ac- (8) /h« 
curacy of which is beyond dispute, and to which all a F 
other forms of inference may be referred and thereby /ypetheti- 
tested.? Yet even among these forms, importance is ference. 
attached to some in which the same sentence is re- 
peated tautologically in the form of a conclusion,? 
proving how mechanical and barren must have been 
the formalism in which the Stoic logic so abounds. 

The combination of these five simple forms of in- (7) Gum- 
ference gives rise to the composite forms of inference,' _— of 
all of which may be again resolved into their simple inference. 


forms.° 


1 According to Diog. 79, Seat. 
Pyrrh. ii. 157, others added 
other forms of dvamddenror. 
Cic., in adding a sixth and 
seventh (Top. 14, 57), must 
have been following these au- 
thorities. 

2 Consult, on these five ava- 
wédeuro: of Chrysippus (which 
need not be given here more at 
length, being absolutely iden- 
tical with those of Theophras- 
tus) Diog. 79-81 (on p. 79 we 
must read ovAdcyiormey for 
ovd\doyionayv. See p. 118, 2); 
Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 156-159; 201; 
Math. viii. 223-227; Cie. Top. 
13; Simpl. Phys. 123, b; Ps. 
Galen, Eisay. tir. 17; Prantl, 
473, 182; on the wéurros dva- 
axddexros id rAeibveov Seat. Pyrrh. 
i. 69; Cleomed. Meteora, pp. 
41 and 47; Prantl, p. 475. 

. ® Two such cases are distin- 
guished, one in which all three 
clauses, the other in which the 


Among the composite forms of inference, 


conclusion and minor premiss 
are identical. The first class are 
called d:popobuevos: If itis day, it 
is day ; It is day,,’,Itis day. The 
second class, ad:apdpws mrepalvoy- 
ves’ It is either day or night; 
It is day, .°, It is day. The 
latter term is, however, applied 
to both kinds. See Ale#. Anal. 
Pr. 7, a; 53, b; Top. 7; Schol. 
in Arist. 294, b, 25; Citic. Acad. 
ii, 30, 96; Prantl, 476, 185. 

4 Cic. Top. 15, 57: ex his 
modis conclusiones innumera- 
biles nascuntur. Sext. Math. 
viii. 228, in which passage it is 
striking that avarddenro: should 
be divided into a@rAoi and obx 
amo, It has been suggested 
that &rodeucrixeéy should be sub- 
stituted for dvarodeixrwy, but it 
is also possible that the latter 
word may be used in a narrow 
as well as in a wider sense. 

5 Diog. 78: cvAAcyirrixol [Ad- 
you} wev ody clow of tro: dxaxde 
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those composed of similar parts are distinguished 
from those composed of dissimilar parts;'! in the 
treatment of the former, however, such a_ useless 
formality is displayed, that it is hard to say what 
meaning the Stoics attached to them.? If two or 
more inferences, the conclusion of one of which is 
the first premiss of the other, are so combined that 
the judgment which constitutes the conclusion and 
premiss at once is omitted in each case, the result is 
a Sorites or Chain-inference. The rules prescribed 
by the Peripatetics for the Chain-inference were de- 
veloped by the Stoics with a minuteness far trans- 
cending all the requirements of science.? With these 


Seunrot dvres h dvarydpuevor ei rovs 
avarodelkrous KaTa Ti TOV OEud- 
twv7 tid. According to Galen, 
Hipp. et Plat. ii. 3, p. 224, 
Chrysippus had taken great 
pains in resolving the composite 
forms of inference (Diog. 190 
and 194). Antipater suggested 
still simpler modes. 

1 Seat. 229-243, borrowing 
the example used by Mnesi- 
demus, but no doubt following 
the Stoic treatment. Pranti, 
479. Such a composite infer- 
ence is that mentioned by Sev- 
tus 1. c. 281. 

2 Seat.; Prantl, p. 478. 

* Alex. on Anal. Pr. i. 25, 42, 
b, 5, after speaking of the Sor- 
ites, continues (p. 94, b): év TH 
To.altTy Tay xpordoewy cuvexelg 
76 te ouvderixdy éort BCedpnua 
. . . Kal of Kadodpevos bird Tay 
vewtepwv ériBddAovtTées TE Kal émi- 
BarAduevai. The cuvOeriuedy 
Oecpnua (or chain-argument), 
the meaning of which is next 
investigated, must be a Peripa- 


tetic expression. The same 
meaning must attach to émda- 
Aovrés re Kat émiPordAduevor, 
which are to be found ev rats 
cuvex@s AauBavonevais mpoTtdcest 
xwpls Tay currepacudrwy: for 
instance, A is a property of B, 
B of C, Cof D; .°. A isa pro- 
perty of D. émPadAduevos means 
the inference, the conclusion of 
which is omitted; émiBdAdwr, 
the one with the omitted pre- 
miss. These inferences may be 
in either of the three Aristote- 
lian figures xara +d wapadedo- 
pévov ouvderindy Oedpnua. % of 
bev wept ’ApororéAny ty xpela 
mwapauerpnoayvres mapédocay, ep’ 
écoy abrh ampres, of 5 awd ris 
tov [oroas | rap’ éxeivwy Aabdvres 
kal deddvres exoinaay €& abrov rd 
KaArovmevoy wap airois Sevrepov 
kal tplrov Oéua wal réraproy, aue- 
Ahoavres wey TOU xpnoipou, wav 
be 1d drwcovy Suvduevov Adyer@as 
év 77 ToIadTy Vewple, Kaw &xpnotos 
py ewekerddvres re kal Cnr@oarres. 
Reference is made to the same 
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composite forms of inference Antipater contrasted 
other forms having only a single premiss,! but it was 
an addition to the field of logic of very doubtful (@) - 


CHAP. 


erence 


worth. On a few other points connected with the ‘From a sin- 
Stoic theory of illation, we have very imperfect in- 
formation.” The loss, however, is not to be regretted, 
seeing that in what we already possess there is con- 
clusive evidence that the objections brought against 


the Stoic logic were really well deserved. 


thing in Simpl. De Coelo ; Schol. 
in Arist. 483, b, 26 : 7 ¢ roadrn 
avdAvots Tou Adyou, i) Td cup- 
répaopa AauBdvovee Kal mpocAau- 
Bavovoa KAAnY xpdéraci, Kara Td 
Tplrov Aeyéuevov tape rois Srwi- 
Kois Oéua mepaivercu, the rule of 
which is, that when 2 third pro- 
position can be concluded from 
the conclusion of an inference 
and a second proposition, that 
third proposition can be con- 
cluded also from the premisses 
of the inference and the second 
proposition. Both these pas- 
sages appear to have escaped 
the notice of Prantl in his 
summing up, otherwise so ac- 
curate. Or else the xpérov, 
dedrepoy, tplrov and réraproy bua 
mentioned by Galen, Hipp. et 
Plat. ii. 3, vol. v. 224. Alea. 
Anal. Pr. 53, b, would hardly 
suggest to him the various 
forms of the évarddeunro: instead 
of the formulae for the resolu- 
tion of composite conclusions. 
The expressions 5:2 300 Tpominav, 
51a Tpiov Tpomiuney, and the title 
of a treatise of Chrysippus wep! 
tod bia Tpidv (sc. TpomKeY oF 
Anuudrov conf. p. 117, 3) in 
Dieg. vii. 191; (Galen, lic; 
Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 2), appear to 


It was in- 


tefer to such composite infe- 
rences. 

1 Called povoAfpmarot ovAdo~ 
yiopol, Such were juépa eons, 
as tpa torw and dvarveis, Gis 
&pa, See Alea. Top. 6, 274; 
Anal. Pr. 7,a, 8,a; Seat. Pyrrh. 
ii. 167; Math. viii. 443; Apul. 
Dogm. Plat. iii. 272, Oud.; 
Prantl, 477, 186. 

2 Compare the remarks of 
Pranti, 481, on Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 
2; Alex. Anal. Pr. 53, b; Galen, 
1. c.; Ps. Galen, Eioay. daa. 
67. If Posidonius, according 
to the latter passage, calls ana- 
logical conclusions ovvasri- 
Kovs cata Sbvauw &fiomaros, and 
the Stoics also, according to 
Schol. in Hermog. Rhet. Gr. ed. 
Walz, vii. 6, 764, spoke of a xara 
dévauy Tpomndy, we have already 
met with the same thing, p. 
119, 1, where an analogical con-~ 
clusion was included in the 
dpeOdiws mepalvovres, which, by 
the addition of an &tiwpa, can 
be changed into regular con- 
clusions. In the doctrine of 
proof the réros wapddofos was 
also treated of, according to 
Prokl. in Euclid, 103, being 
probably suggested by the ethi- 
cal paradoxes of the Stoics. 


gle pre- 
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tation of 
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deed a petty carefulness to trace, as they did, even 
the most worthless logical forms! to the end. 

Next to describing the inferences which were valid, 
another subject engaged the careful attention of the 
Stoics, and afforded an opportunity for vindicating 
their dialectical subtlety. This was no other than 
the enumeration and refutation of false inferences,? 
and in particular the exposing of the many fallacies 
which had become current since the age of the 
Sophists and Megarians. In this department, too, 
as might be expected, Chrysippus led the way.’ Not 
that Chrysippus was always able to overcome the 
difficulties that arose; witness his remarkable atti- 
tude towards the Chain-inferences, from which he 
thought to escape by withholding judgment.* The 
fallacies, however, to which the Stoics devoted their 
attention, and the way in which they met them, need 


not occupy our attention further.® 


4 Conf. Alex. Anal. Pr. 95, 
a; Galen. See above p. 120, 3. 
According to Ps. Galen, 1. c. p. 
58, Chrysippus wrote these trea- 
tises on SvAdAoyiorixal &xpynoros. 

2 Piog. 186, mentions falla- 
cies due to Chrysippus, which 
can only have been raised for 
the purpose of being refuted. 

* The list of his writings 
contains a number of treatises 
on fallacies, among them no 
less than five on the Wevdduevos. 

* Cic. Acad. ii. 29, 93: Placet 
enim Chrysippo, cum gradatim 
interrogetur, verbi causa, tria 
pauca sint, anne multa, ali- 
quanto prius, quam ad multa 
perveniat, quiescere, id est, quod 


ab iis dicitur jovydgfev. The 
same remark is made by Seat. 
Math. vii. 416; Pyrrh. ii. 253. 
The same argument was em- 
ployed against other fallacies 
(Simpl. Cat. 6, y). With this 
Adyos jovxd(wy (Diog. 198), 
Prantl, p. 489, connects épyds 
Adyos (Cic. De Fato, 12, 28), 
regarding the one as the prac- 
tical application of the other, 
but apparently without reason. 
The apyds Adyos, by means of 
which the Stoic fatalism was 
reduced ad absurdum, could 
not of course commend itself 
to Chrysippus, nor is it attri- 
buted to him. 
§ Prantl, pp. 485-496. 
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In all these enquiries the Stoics were striving to 
find firm ground for a scientific process of proof. 
Great as was the value which they attached to such 
a process, they nevertheless admitted, as Aristotle had 
done before, that everything could not be proved. 
Here, then, was the weak point. Instead, however, 
of filling up this weak point by means of induction, 
and endeavouring to obtain a more complete theory 
of induction, they were content with conjectural data, 
sometimes carrying their own truth in themselves, at 
other times leaving it to be established by the truth 
of their inferences.! Thus, their theory of method, 
like their theory of knowledge, ended by an ultimate 
appeal to what is directly certain. 
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D. Lsti- 
mate of 
Stoic 
(1) dts 
short- 
comings. 


No very high estimate can therefore be formed of (2) Its 


the formal logic of the Stoics. Incomplete as is our 
knowledge of that logic, still what is known is enough 
to determine the judgment absolutely. That the 
greatest care was expended by the Stoics since the 
time of Chrysippus in tracing into their minutest 
ramifications, and referring to a fixed type, the forms 
of intellectual procedure, we see indeed. At the same 
time, we see that the real business of logic was lost 
sight of in the process, the business of portraying 
the operations of thought, and giving its laws, whilst 


1 Sext. Math. viii. 367: &Aa’ 
ov Bei, gaol, xdvray arddekiv 
aireiv, twa St nal €& brodécews 
AapBdveiv, éxei ob Surhaerai xpo- 
Balvew jyiv 6 Adyos, day ph S007 
7 moroy ¢& abrov tuyxdvew. 
Ibid. 375: &AX eidbacw brorvy- 
xdvovres Adyew Sr: wloris eri 


rod éppacdu thy» ixdlecw 1d 
danbes edploxerbas exeivo Td Trois 
& bwodécews Angbeiow exipepd- 
pevoy’ el yap rd robrois &xodou- 
Goov dorw irpies, raxeiva als axo- 


AovOer GAnOR kal dvauplrecra. 


xabéornner, 


value. 
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the most useless trifling with forms was recklessly 
indulged in. No discoveries of importance can have 
been made even as to the logical forms of thought, 
or they would not have been passed over by writers 
ever on the alert to note the slightest derivations from 
the Aristotelian logic. Hence the whole contribution 
of the Stoics in the field of logic consists in this,— 
in clothing the logic of the Peripatetics with a new 
terminology, and developing certain parts of it with 
painful minuteness, whilst other parts were wholly 
neglected. Thus it fared with the part treating of 
inference. Assuredly it was no improvement for 
Chrysippus to regard the hypothetical rather than 
the categorical as the original form of inference. 
Making every allowance for the extension of the field 
of logic, in scientific precision it lost more than it 
gained by the labours of Chrysippus. The history of 
philosophy cannot pass over in silence this branch of 
the Stoic system, so carefully cultivated by the Stoies 
themselves, and so characteristic of their intellectual 
attitude. Yet, when all has been said, the Stoic 
logic is only an outpost of their system, and the care 
which was lavished on it since the time of Chrysippus 
indicates the decline of intellectual originality. 
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THE STUDY OF NATURE. FUNDAMENTAL POSITIONS. 


Or far more importance in the Stoic system than the 
study of logic was the study of nature. This branch 
-of learning, notwithstanding an appeal to older views, 
was treated by them with more independence than 
any other. The subjects which it included may be 
divided undér four heads, viz.: 1. Fundamental 
positions; 2. The course, character, and govern- 
ment of the universe; 3. Irrational nature; and 4. 
Man.' mg 
The present chapter will be devoted to consider- 
ing the first of these groups—the fundamental posi- 
tions held by the Stoics in regard to nature; among 


1 Natural Science was by the mathematician (astro- 


divided by the Stoics them- 
selves (Diog. 132): (1) eidiucas 
into rémot wep) cuopdrwy Kai epi 
épxay Kal ororxelow nal Gedy xal 
mepdray kal réwou nal Kevod- (2) 
yexxas into three divisions, 
wept xédcuov, wepl oroxelwv, and 
the aiztioAoyixés. The first of 
these divisions covers ground 
which is partly peculiar to 
natural science and is shared 


nomy. Posidonius in Simpl. 
Phys. 64, b, discusses at length 
the difference between astro- 
nomy and natural science) ; and 
the third, ground which is 
shared by both the physician 
and the mathematician. The 
precise allotment of the subject 
into these diyisions is not 
known. At best, it would bea 
very uncomfortable division. 
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Stoie ma- 
terialism. 
(a) Mate-+ 
rial or cor- 
poreal 
objects. 


(a) Reality 

' belongs to 
material 
objects 
only. 
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if 

which three specially deserve notice—their Material- 
ism; their Dynamical view of the world; and their/ 
Pantheism. _ - 

Nothing appears more striking to a reader fresh 
from the study of Plato or Aristotle than the startling 
contrast presented thereto by the Materialism of the 
Stoics. Whilst so far following Plato as to define a 
real thing! to be anything possessing the capacity of 
acting or being acted upon, the Stoics nevertheless 
restricted the possession of this power to material 
objects. Hence followed their conclusion that no- 
thing real exists except what is material; or, if they 
could not deny existence in some sense or other to 
what is incorporeal, they were fain to assert that 
essential and real Being only belongs to what is ma- 
terial, whereas of what is incorporeal only a certain 


modified kind of Being can be predicated.? 


! Soph. 247, D. 

2 Plut. Com. Not. 30, 2, p. 
1073: bvta yap pdva Ta cHpaTa 
Kadovoww, ered) byros Td movedy TL 
kal mdoxew. Plac. i. 11, 4: of 
Srwikol rdvra 7a altia cwmarixd’ 
xvevpara yap. iv. 20: of 5¢ Srwi- 
Kol gua Thy pwrhy' way yap 7d 
Spdmevov 4) kal moiovy capa’ 7 5é 
gwvh wot nal pg... ers wav 
Td Kivouv Kal évoxAody Gaud eoriy 
.. . &riway 7d Kwovpevoy o@ua 
éorw. Cie. Acad. i. 11, 39: 
[Zeno] nullo modo arbitrabatur 
quidquam effici posse ab ea 
[natura] que expers esset cor- 
poris ... nec vero aut quod 
efficeret aliquid aut quod effi- 
ceretur (more accurately: in 
quo efficeretur aliquid. Conf. 
Ritter, iii. 577) posse esse non 
corpus. Seneca, see below p 
128, 1; 129, 1; Stob. Ecl. i. 336 


Follow- 


(see p. 95, 2) and 338 : Xptoirmos 
altiov elvat Aéyer 5 8, Kal: 7d 
pey atriov by wal cpa, K.7.A, 
Noveddvios 5¢ oftws. alrioy 3° 
éorl twos 50 d exeivo, } 7d apxn- 
yov morhoews, Kal 7d wey altiov by 
kal gapa, ob St alrioy obre by obre 
coma, dAAG ouuBeBnKds Kal Karn- 
vépnua, See p. 95, 1 and 2. 
Diog. vii. 56: According to 
Chrysippus, Diogenes (see 


Simpl. Phys. 97, a), and others, 


the voice is material, way ydp 
vd mov caud dort. Thid. 150: 
ovalay 5€ pact tev bytwy axdyrwy 
thy mpérnvy BAny, @s Kal Xpvoir- 
wos €v Th mpwTp TaY puotKmy Kal 
Zhvwv> Ban Sé dorw, e& hs drtdny- 
morouy yiverat . . . capa bé dort 
kat’ abrovs 7H obcla. Hippolyt. 
Refut. Haer. i. 21: odpara 8 
wdvra iwéevto, «.7.A, 


“a 
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ing out this view, it was natural that they should 
regard many things as corporeal which are not gene- 
rally considered so; for instance, the soul and virtue. 
Nevertheless, it would not be correct to say! that the 
Stoics gave to the conception of matter or corporeity 
a more extended meaning than it usually bears, For 
they define a body to be that which has three dimen- 
sions,” and they also lay themselves out to prove how 
things generally considered to be incorporeal may be 
material in the strictest sense of the term. Thus, 
besides upholding the corporeal character of all sub- 
stances, including the human soul and God,? they 
likewise assert that properties or forms are material : 
all attributes by means of which one object is dis- 
tinguished from another are produced by the exist- 
ence of certain air-currents,‘ which, emanating from 
the centre of an object, diffuse themselves to its 
extremities, and having reached the surface, return 
again to the centre to constitute the inward unity.” 


(B) Theory 
of air-cure ° 
rents. 


1 As do Ritter, iii. 577, and 
Schleiermacher, Gesch. der 
Philos. 129. _ 

2 Diog. vii. 135: cGpa 8 eore 
(@nolv’AworAASSwpos ev TH pues) 
vd tpixh Siacrarby, «7.2. 

* See p. 98. The corporeal 
nature of deity and the soul 
will he subsequently discussed. 

4 See p. 105. Sen. Ep. 102, 7, 
remarks, in reference to the 
difference of jvwpéva’ (see p. 
103, 1): nullum bonum putamus 
esse, quod ex distantibus con- 
stat: uno enim spiritu unum 
bonum contineri ac regi debet, 
unum esse unius boni principale, 
Hence the objection raised in 


Plut. Com. Not. 50, 1, p. 1086 : 
ras wodryras ovclas Kal odmara 
mowovow, and Ibid. 44, 4, the 
statement discussed on p. 101, 2. 

5 Philo, Qu. De S. Immut, 
p. 298, D (the same in the 
spurious treatise De Mundo, p. 
1154, E): 4 8 [és =wodrns} 
dor xvevpa dyriotpépov ep’ éaurd, 


Epxerar dy yap amb roy pdoow . 


éxt ra wépara relverOa, aicay 
be Gxpas émipavelas dvaxdurres 
wdduy, &xpis by éwl rdv airy aol- 
xnra téwov, ap’ ob 7d_ xpwrov 
cpuloOn. ews 5 cuvexhs obros 
dlavAos &pOapros, K.7.A.° Qu. 
Mund. S. Incorr. 960, D [De 
Mundo, 1169, A]: 7 3’ [eis] éori 
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Nor was the theory of air-currents confined to bodily 


attributes. 
attributes. 


It was applied quite as much to mental 
Virtues and vices are said to be mate- 


rial,' and are deduced from the tension imparted to 
the soul by atmospheric substances therein subsisting.? 
For the same reason the Good is called a body, for 
according to the Stoics the Good is only a virtue, and 


mvevuarixos tévos. There can 
be no doubt that Philo is des- 
cribing the Stoic teaching in 


‘these passages. 


The same idea is also used 
to explain the connection be- 
tween the soul and the body. 
The unity of the universe is 
proved by the fact that the 
Divine Spirit pervades it. Fur- 
ther particulars hereafter. Conf. 
Alex. Aphr. De Mixt. 142, a: 
nv@cbas pev inorlOera: [Xpiour- 
mos) thy oburacay ovolay mvei- 
pards twos dia madons a’ris dih- 
kovros, bp’ ov ourd-yeral re Kal 
ouppever Kal cuprabes dor avT@ 
vo wav, (That must be the 
reading, the next sentence con- 
taining trav e, «.7.A. Conf. 
143, b). Alew. 143, b, carefully 
denies the statement, that the 
all penetrating Breath keeps 
things together. 

' Plut. Com. Not. 45. See 
p. 1298. ‘Sea: Ep. 117, 2: 
Placet nostris, quod bonum est, 
esse corpus, quia quod bonum 
est, facit: quidquid fast corpus 
est . . . sapientiam bohum esse 
dicunt: sequitur, ut necesse 
sit illam corporalem quoque 
dicere. Conf. p. 129, 1. 

2 This is the conception of 
+évos, upon which the strength 
of the soul depends, as well as 
thestrength of the body. Clean- 


thes, in Plut. Sto. Rep. 7, 4, p. 
1034: wAryh mupds 6 rév0s éori 
Kay ixavds év tH Wuxn yevnra 
mpos Td emiredeiy TA ériBdAAOVTA 
ioxds Kadeirat Kal npdtos. Stod. 
Ecl. ii. 110: &owep ioxis rot 
odéuaros révos éctlvy ixavds ev 
vetpois, otw Kal  THS  Wexis 
ioxis révos éorly ixavds ev rq 
kplvew kal mpdrrew Kai wh. All 
properties may be classed under 
the same conception of tension. 
See p. 127, 5and Plut. Com. Not. 
49, 2, p. 1085: yi pev yap toace 
kal Bdwp ofre aira ouwéexew obre 
Erepa, mrevnarings St weroxy, Kal 
wupddous duvduews thy évérnta 
diapvadrrey: apa 5& Kal wip ad- 
Trav 7 elva 5 edbroviay éxrarixa 
Kal rots Sucly éxelvors éyrexpanéva 
tévor mapéxet Kat Td udvimoy Kal 
ovowwoes, Ps. Censorin. Fragm. 
c. 1, p. 75, Jahn: Initia rerum 
eadem elementa et principia 
dicuntur. Ea Stoici credunt 
tenorem atque materiam; ten- 
orem, qui rarescente materia 
a medio tendat ad summum, 
eadem concrescente rursus a 
summo referatur ad medium. 
Here tenor or tévos is made 
equivalent to mvetua. Seneca, 
however, Nat. Qu. ii. 8, conf. vi. 
21, endeavours to show that 
intentio belongs to spiritus 
more than to any other body. 


af 
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virtue is a definite condition of that material which Crap. 
VI. 


constitutes the soul.! In the same sense also truth 
is said to be material, personal and not independent, 
truth being of course meant,? that is to say, know- 
ledge, or a property of the soul that knows. And 
since according to the Stoics knowledge consists in 
the presence of certain material elements within the 
soul, truth in the sense of knowledge may be rightly 
called something material. Even emotions, impulses, 
notions and judgments, in so far as they are due to 
material causes, the air-currents pouring into the 
soul (avevpara), were regarded as material objects, 
and for the same reason not only artistic skill but 
individual actions were said to be corporeal.* Yet, 


1 Sen. Ep. 106, 4: bonum xe. «al cixdrws, pai. Tour) piv 


facit, prodest enim quod facit 
corpus est: bonum agitat ani- 
mum et quodammodo format et 
continet, quz propria sunt cor- 
poris. Quze corporis bona sunt, 
corpora sunt: ergo et que 
animi sunt, Nam et hoc cor- 
pus. Bonum hominis necesse 
est corpus sit, cum ipse sit cor- 
poralis .. . siadfectus corpora 
sunt et morbi animorum et 
avaritia, crudelitas, indurata 
vitia ... ergo et malitia et 
species ejus omnes .. . ergoet 
bona. It is then specially re- 
marked that the Good, i.e. vir- 
tue, works upon the body, 
governing it and representing 
itself therein. Conf, p. 128, 1. 

2 Seat. Math. vii. 38: rhy 5é 
GAHGeaav olovral rives, kal pdAiora 
of ard ris oroas, diapépey TaAN- 
Bots ard Tpeis Tpdwous . . . odoia 
pv wap’ Soov 7 piv GAHGeaa coud 
dort 7d 5é GANDES kowparov imijp- 


yap akioud €or, 7d 5t atiopa Aex- 
rov, Td 5& AekTdv dodmarov* avd- 
woAw 3 9 GdANOEa copd eorw 
wap’ Scov émorhun rayrwv adAnbav 
dmopayrikh Sone ruyxdvew * mace 
dt emorhun mrws Exov eorly jnye- 
fomKdy . . . 7d 5€ Hyepoundy 
Copa kata robrous Swipxe. Simi- 
larly Pyrrh. ii. 81. See p. 92, 
2: 

’ Plat. Com. Not. 45, 2, 
p. 1084: &rorov yap ed udda, ras 
Gperas wal ras Kalas, mpds 5é 
ravras Tas réxvas kal rds pyfpas 
awdoas, rc Bt pavractas kal wdO7 
wal dpuds nal cuynarabéces 
cépara wotovnévous ey pndevr 
odvat KetoOa, «7... . . of 8 ov 
pdvov tas dperas kal ras Kaxlas 
(ga elva: A€yovow, od8t 1a wdOn 
pévoy, dpyas cal pOdvous Kal Avmas 
kal émcxaipexanias, ob88 Karadn- 
Weis kal payractas nal dyvolas ovde 
Tas TéXVas (pa, THY TKUTOTOMIKTY, 
why xadxorumuchy: GAAa mpds 
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certain actions, such as walking and dancing, can 
hardly have been called bodies by the Stoics, any 
more than being wise was called a body;' but the 
objects which produced these actions, as indeed 
everything which makes itself felt, were considered 
to be corporeal. To us it appears most natural to 
refer these actions to the soul as their originating 
cause; but the Stoics, holding the theory of subject- 
matter and property, preferred to refer each such 
action to some special material as its cause, consider- 
ing that an action is due to the presence of this 
material. The idealism of Plato was thus reproduced 
in a new form by the materialism of the Stoies. 


rotros Kal ras évepyelas odpara 
kal Cgamovove1, Tov replraroy (pov, 
Thy Spxnow, Thy brddeow, Thy 
mpocaydpevowv, Thy Aordoplav. 
Plutarch is here speaking as 
an opponent. Seneca, however 
(Ep. 106, 5), observes: Non 
puto te dubitaturum, an ad- 
fectus corpora sint... tan- 
quam ira, amor, tristitia: si 
dubitas, vide an vultum nobis 
mutent: ... Quid ergo? tam 
manifestas corpori notas credis 
imprimi, nisi a corpore? See 
p. 129, 1; Stob. Eel. ii. 114: 
The Stoics consider virtues to 
be substantially identical (ras 
abtas xa’ ixéoracw) with (the 
leading part of the soul (jyeuo- 
vundy), and consequently to be, 
like it, cduara and (ga. Seneca, 
Ep. 113, 1, speaks still more 
plainly : Desideras tibi scribi a 
me, quid sentiam de hac qumes- 
tione jactata apud nostros: an 
justitia, an fortitudo, prudentia 
cetereque virtutes animalia 
sint.... Me inaliasententia 


profiteor esse.... Que sint 
ergo qu antiquos moverint, 
dicam. Animum constat animal 
esse, ... Virtus autem nihil 
aliud est, quam animus quo- 
dammodo se habens: ergo 
animal est. Deinde: virtus 
agit aliquid: agi autem nihil 
sine impetu (épuh) potest. If 
it is urged: Each individual 
will thus consist of an innu- 
merable number of living 
beings, the reply is that these 
animalia are only parts of one 
animal, the soul; they are ac- 
cordingly not many (multa), 
but one and the same viewed 
from different sides: idem est 
animus et justus et prudens et 
fortis ad singulas virtutes quo- 
dammodo se habens. From the 
same letter, p. 23, we gather that 
Cleanthes explained ambulatio 
a8 Spiritus a principali usque in 
pedes permissus, Chrysippus as 
principale itself. 

! See p. 92, 2, the extract 
from Sen. Ep. 117. 
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Plato had said, a man is just and musical when he 
participates in the idea of justice and music; the 
Stoics said, a man is virtuous when the material pro- 
ducing virtue is in him; musical, when he has the 
material producing music. 

Moreover, these materials produce the phenomena 
of life. Hence, not content with calling them bodies, 
the Stoics actually went so far as to call them living 
beings. It seems, however, quite as startling to hear 
such things as day and night, and parts of the day 
and parts of the night, months and years, even days 
of the month and seasons of the year, called bodies.! 
But by these singularly unhappy expressions Chry- 
sippus appears to have meant little more than that 
the realities corresponding to these names depend on 
certain material conditions: by summer is meant a 
certain state of the air when highly heated by the 
sun; by month the moon for a certain definite period 
during which it gives light to the earth.?— From all 


1 Phd. Com. Not. 45, 5, 
p. 1084 : Xpuclwrov pynpoveborres 
éy 19 xpéry Trav puoiKay (nrn- 
udrwy ofr xpoordyovros* obx 4 
uty vbE cand eorw, 4 3° éowépa 
kal 5 dp0bs wal 7d uéooy ris vuxrds 
odpara obx torw: obdt  pev 
hepa cad eoriv, oby) Bt Kal 4 
voupnvla capa, nad 4 Sexdrn, Kad 
mwevrexaidexdtn kal 7 TpraKds Kal J 
phy odd éort Kal 7d Oépos wal rd 
POivdrwpoy nal 5 éviavrds. 

> Diog. 151: YXemova piv 
elval pact roy dwtp yijs hepa xare- 
Wuyuévoy ba thy rod nAlov xpdow 
&podov, ~ap 5¢ thy edxpactay rod 
dépos Kara Thy xpds Tas wopelar, 
Dépos 5é roy brép yijs aépa Kara- 


Oadrméuevov, K.7.A. Stob. Ecl. i. 
260: Chrysippus defines fap 
Zrous Spay xexpauévny er Xemavos 
amoAfryovros Kal Odpous &pxouévou 
. . « Oepos Bt Spay rhy udruwr’ aq’ 
nAlov Biaxexaunévny * peréme@pov St 
Spay Erous thy pera O€pos wey xpd 
xepaevos 38 Kexpauévny’ Xemdva 
5¢ Spay Erous rhy udAiora Kare 
wyuerny, thy Te wepl viv bépn 
kareduyuévny, Tbid.: According 
to Empedocles and the Stoies, 
the cause of winter is_the pre- 
ponderance of air, the cause of 
summer the preponderance of 
fire. Zbid. 556: pels 8 éorh, onot 
[Xpborwxos ] 7d pawduevoy THs ce- 
Afwns xpbs nuas, h cerhyn uépo'’s 
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these examples one thing is clear, how impossible 
the Stoics found it to assign reality to what is not 
material. 

In carrying out this theory, they could not, as 
might be expected, wholly succeed. Hence a Stoic 
could not deny that there are certain things which 
it is absurd to call material. Among such include 
empty space, place, time, and expression (AgxTov).! 
Admitting these to be incorporeal, they still would not 
allow that they do not exist at all. This view belongs 
only to isolated members of the Stoic School, for 
which they must be held personally responsible.’ 
How they could harmonise belief in incorporeal 
things with their tenet that existence alone belongs 
to what is material is not on record. 

The question next before us is: What led the 
Stoics to this materialism? It might be supposed 
that their peculiar theory of knowledge based on 
sensation was the cause; but this theory did not pre- 
clude the possibility of advancing from the sensible 
to the super-sensible. It might quite as well be said 
that their theory of knowledge was a consequence of 
their materialism, and that they referred all know- 
ledge to sensation, because they could allow no real 
being to anything which is not material. The pro- 
bability therefore remains that their theory of know- 


Exovca pawduevov mpos jas. something immaterial. 
Cleomedes, Meteora, 112, dis- ' Diog. vii. 140; Stob. Ecl.i. 
tinguishes four meanings of 392; “at. Math. x. 218 and 
unv. In the two first it means 237; viii. 11; vii. 38; Pyrrh. 
something material; in the ii. 81; iii. 52. Seep. 92, 2. 
others, as a definition of time, 2 See p. 94, 1. 
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ledge and their materialistic view of nature both 
indicate one and the same habit of mind, and that 
both are due to the action of the same causes, 

Nor will it do to seek for these causes in the in- 
fluence exercised by the Peripatetic or pre-Socratic 
philosophy on the Stoic School. At first sight, indeed, 
it might appear that the Stoics had borrowed from 
Heraclitus their materialism, together with their 
other views on nature; or else it might seem to be 
an expansion of the metaphysical notions of Plato 
and Aristotle. For if Aristotle denied Plato’s dis- 
tinction of form and matter to such an extent that 
he would hardly allow form to exist at all except in 
union with matter, might it not appear to others 
more logical to do away with their distinction in 
thought, thus'reducing form to a property of matter ? 
Were there not difficulties in the doctrine of a God 
external to the world, of a passionless Reason; were 
there not even difficulties in the antithesis of form 
and matter, which Aristotle’s system was powerless to 
overcome? And had not Aristoxenus and Diczarchus 
before the time of Zeno, and Strato immediately after 
his time, been led from the ground occupied by the 
Peripateties to materialistic views? And yet we 
must pause before accepting this explanation. The 
founder of Stoicism appears, from what is recorded of 
his intellectual growth, to have been repelled by the 
Peripatetic School more than by any other; nor isthere 
the least indication in the records of the Stoic teach- 
ing that that teaching resulted from a criticism of 
the Aristotelian and Platonic views of a double origin 
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of things. Far from it, the proposition that every- 
thing capable of acting or being acted upon must be 
material, appears with the Stoics as an independent 
axiom needing no further proof. 

The supposed connection between the Stoics and 
Heraclitus, so far from explaining their materialistic 
views, already presumes their existence. Yet long 
before Zeno’s time the philosophy of Heraclitus as a 
living tradition had become extinct. No historical 
connection therefore, or relation of original depend- 
ence, can possibly exist between the two, but at most 
a subsequent perception of relationship can have 
directed Zeno to Heraclitus. Zeno’s own view of the 
world was not a consequence, but the cause, of his 
sympathy with Heraclitus. In short, neither the 
Peripatetics nor Heraclitus can have given the first 
impulse to Zeno’s materialism, although they may 
have helped in many ways to strengthen his views on 
that subject, when already formed. 

The real causes for these views must therefore be 
sought elsewhere, and will be found in the central 
idea of the whole system of the Stoics—the practical 
character of their philosophy. From the first devot- 
ing themselves with all their energies to practical 
enquiries, in their theory of nature the Stoics occu- 
pied the ground of common views, which know of no 
real object excepting what is grossly sensible and cor- 
poreal. Their aim in speculation was to discover a 
firm basis for human actions.! In action, however, 
men are brought into direct and experimental contact 


1 See p. 66, 1. 
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with objects. The objects then presented to the Cuap. 
senses are, we must know, regarded in their naked li 
reality without concealment, nor is an opportunity 
afforded for doubting their real being. Their reality 

is proved practically, inasmuch as it affects us and 

offers itself for the exercise of our powers. In every 

such exercise of power, both subject and object are 
always material. Even when an impression is con- 
veyed to the soul of man, the direct instrument is 
something material—the voice or the gesture. In 

the region of experience there are no such things as 
non-material impressions. This was the ground 
occupied by the Stoics: a real thing is what either 

acts on us, or is acted upon by us. Such a thing is 
naturally material ; and the Stoics with their practical 

ideas not being able to soar above what is most obvi- 

ous, declared that reality belongs only to the world 

of bodies. 

Herefrom it would appear to follow that only in- (3) Cun- 
dividual perceptions are true, and that all general of the Stoic 
conceptions without exception must be false. If each ~~ 
notion (Ag«7ov) is incorporeal, and consequently un- (a) In- 
real,' will not absence of reality in a much higher —— 
degree belong to the notion of what is general ? tions alone 
Individual notions refer directly'to perceptions, i.e. po Rg 
to something incorporeal ; nevertheless they indirectly —- 
refer to the things perceived, i.e. to what is material. pam 
But general notions do not even indirectly refer to somcep 
anything corporeal; they are pure fabrications of 
the mind, which have nothing real as their object. 


1 See p. 93; 132, 1. 
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This the Stoics explicitly maintained.'! To attribute 
notwithstanding to these general conceptions, to 
which no real objects correspond, a higher truth and 
certainty than belongs to the perceptions of individual 
objects, was a gross inconsistency, but one which the 
Stoic system made not the slightest attempt to over- 
come. 

The materialism of the Stoics likewise led to some 
remarkable assertions in the matter of natural science. 
If the attributes of things, the soul and even the 
powers of the soul, are all corporeal, the relation of 
attributes to their objects, of the soul to the body, of 
one body to another body, is that of mutual inter- 
mingling. Moreover, inasmuch as the essential 
attributes of any definite material belong to every 
part of that material, and the soul resides in every 
part of the body, without the soul’s being identical 
with the body, and without the attributes being 
identical with the material to which they belong, or 
with one another; it follows that one body may 
intermingle with another not only by occupying the 
vacant spaces in that body, but by interpenetrating 
all its parts, without, however, being fused into a 
homogeneous mass with it.2 This view involves not 
only a denial of the impenetrability of matter, but it 


' See p. 84, 4. 

* See p. 105, 3. 

3 Let apiece of red-hot iron 
be taken, every part of whichis 
heavy, hard, hot, &c. Not one 
of these attributes can be con- 
founded with another, or with 
the iron itself, but each one 
runs through the whole iron. 


Now, if each attribute isdue to 
the presence of some material 
producing it, there is no avoid- 
ing the conclusion that there 
must exist in the iron, and in 
each part of it, as many various 
materialsas there are attributes, 
without any one of them losing 
its own identity. 


a 
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further supposes that a smaller body when mingled 
with a greater body will extend over the whole-of the 
latter. It is known as the Stoic theory of universal 
intermingling (xpdavs 50 6rwv), and is alike different 
from the ordinary view of mechanical mixture and 
from that of chemical mixture. It differs from the 
former in that every part of the one body is inter- 
penetrated by every part of the other; from the 
latter, because the bodies after mixture still retain 


their own properties.! 


1 Diog. vii. 151: nal ras 
Kpdces 5¢ diddov yiver@at, nabd 
gnow & Xpborwwos ev zh tpity 
TOY pvotKey, Kol ph Kara mwepi- 
ypapny kat mapdbeciv’ nal yap eis 
rédaryos dAlyos olvos BAnoels éxi 
mécov avtimapenrabhoera: lta 
cuppbaphoeras. . According to 
Stob. Hel. i. 374, the Stoics 
more accurately distinguish 
Mitts, Kpaots, mapdbeots, obyxXvOIS. 
Napddeais is cwudrwv cvvaph Kara 
was émipavelas ; for instance, the 
combination of various kinds 
of grain. Mitis is 840 # Kal 
wAcidveov cwpdrwy ayrimapéxracis 
50 SAwy, bropevovtay Tay cunmuay 
wepl ab7a moiorhrwy; for in- 
stance, the union of fire and 
iron, of soul and body. Sucha 
union is called «igs in the case 
of solid bodies, xpaors in the 
case of fluids. Zvyxvois is dbo 
Hj wal tACidvev rowrnroy wept Td 
Topata peraBorr eis érépas dia- 
gpepotons robrwv xoidrnros yéve- 
ow, as in the making up salves 
and medicines. Very much in 
the same way according to 
Alex, Aphr. De Mixt. 142, a, 
Chrysippus distinguished three 
kinds of pigis: wapd@ecis, or 


This peculiar theory, which 


union of substances, in. which 
each retains its oixela.ovola or 
mwodrns KaT& Thy weprypughy; 
avyxvois, in which both sub- 
stances, as well as attributes, 
are destroyed (@cipes@a ), 
giving rise to a third body; 
Kpaots = 360 } Kab wAcidvey Twev 
copdrav Srwv br SAwv dyrimapé- 
Kraosw GAAhAos ofrws, ore 
oa (ey éxarroy abray dv rH plge> 
wh To.adry Thy Te oixelay obolay 
kal ras év abry xoidtnras. Mate- 
rials thus united can be again 
separated, but yet are they so 
united: ds undty pdpioy év abrois 
elvat wh peréxov navrwy Tey ev Te 
plypore. 

For such a union to be pos- 
sible, (1) it must be possible 
for one body to penetrate every 
part of another, without being 
fused into a homogeneous mass. 
Hence the expression c@pua did 
oéparos dvrimaphKew, c@ua o@pn- 
wos elva: réxov Kal compa xwpeiy 
51a odparos Kévoy unberépou weprd- 
Xovros Tou mAhpovs els 7d 
wAfpes evdvonévov (Plut. C. Not. 
87, 2, p. 1077; Alew. 142, b; 
Themist. Phys. 37; Simpl. Phys. 
123, b; Hippolyt. Refut. Haer, 
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is one of the much debated but distinctive features of 
the Stoic system,' cannot have been deduced from 


physical causes. 


On the contrary, the arguments by 


which Chrysippus supported it prove that it was ulti- 
mately the result of metaphysical considerations.? 


i, 21); (2) it must be possible 
for the smaller body to extend 
ever the whole size of the 
greater. This is affirmed by 
Chrysippus : obdty améxew od- 


‘wevos, olvou oTaAaypoy Eva Kepdoas 


why Oddarray, or even els bAoyv 
tov xéopoy diuareveiv TH Kpdore Toy 
oradraypdy (Plut.10; Alea. 142, 
b; Diog.). The greater body is 
said to help the smaller, by 
giving to it an extension of 
which it would not otherwise 
be capable. Nevertheless, the 
bodies so united need not 
necessarily occupy more space 
than was previously occupied 
by one of them (Alex. 142, b; 
Plotin. Enn. iv. 7, 8, p. 463, C. 
Fic. 860, 14, Cr.}. The ab- 
surdities which this theory in- 
volves were already exposed by 
Arcesilaus (Plut. 7), and in 
detail by Alexander, Plutarch, 
Sextus, and Plotinus, by the 
latter in a whole treatise (Enn. 
ii. 7) wept rijs 5 SAcv Kpdrews. 

1 TIoAAG pty yap A€-yerou wep) 
xpdcews kal oxeddy axfvuro: rep) 
Tov mporemévov oxéupards €ior 
map trois Acyyarixois ordoes. 
Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 56. See pre- 
vious note. 

2 According to Alex. 142, a, 
the following arguments were 
used by Chrysippus:—(1) The 
argument from xowal tyvoii— 
our notion of «pacts is different 
from that of otyxvors or wapd- 
Geos. (2) Many bodies are 


capable of extension, whilst re- 
taining their own properties ; 
frankincense, for instance, 
when burnt, and gold. (3) The 
soul penetrates every part of 
the body, without losing its 
properties. So dtois does in 
plants, and és does in all which 
it connects. (4) The same 
holds good of fire in red-hot 
metal, of fire and air in water 
and earth, of poisons and per- 
fumes in things with which 
they are mixed, and of light, 
which penetrates air. 

The first of these arguments 
clearly does not embody the 
real reason in the mind of 
Chrysippus; it might, with 
equal justice, have been used to 
prove anything else. Just as 
little does the second ; for the 
phenomena to which it refers 
would be equally wellexplained 
on the theory of simple inter- 
mingling (mapd@eois) or com- 
plete (avyxvo1s) mixing. Nor 
does the fourth argument, taken 
independently of the theory of 
the corporeal nature of pro- 
perties, necessarily lead to the 
idea of «paots as distinct from 
mapadeois and ovyxvos. For 
heat, according to the Peri- 
patetic view, might be regarded 
as a property of what is hot, 
light as a definite property of 
a transparent body (conf. 
Ale». 143, a), mapd@eors and 
oiyxvois sufficing for other 


a” 


We have, moreover, all the less reason to doubt this 
fact, inasmuch as the materialistic undercurrent of 
the Stoic system affords for it the best explanation. 
Although the stamp of materialism was sharply 
cut, and its application fearlessly made by the Stoics, 
they were yet far from holding the mechanical theory 
of nature, which appears to us to be a necessary con- 
sequence of strict materialism. The universe was 
explained on a dynamical theory ; the notion of force 
was placed above the notion of matter. To matter, 
they held, alone belongs real existence; but the 
characteristic of real existence they sought in causa- 
tion, in the capacity to act and to be acted upon. 
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VL 


B. Dy- 
namical 
theory of , 
nature. | 
(1) Matter 
and force. 


This capacity belongs to matter only by virtue of | 


certain inherent forces, which .impart to it definite 
attributes. Let pure matter devoid of every attribute 


things. Even the fact, greatly 
insisted upon by the Stoics, 
that things so mixed can be 
again separated into their com- 
ponent materials (Alex. 143, 
a; Stob. i. 378) was not con- 
clusive. As long as the know- 
ledge of the actual composition 
depended on isolated cases and 
crude experiments, like the one 
named by Stobzeus (into a mix- 
ture of wine and water, put an 
oiled sponge, it will absorb 
the water and not the wine), 
and as long as the substantial 
change of elements, advocated 
by the Stoics as well as by the 
Peripatetics, was clung to, it 
was no difficult matter for an 
opponent to reply. On the 
other hand, the relation of the 
soul to the body, of property to 
subject-matter, of pbois togurdy, 


of God to the world, can hardly 
be otherwise explained than as 
Chrysippus did, if once mate- 
rial existence be assigned to 
the soul, to dors, to é&s, and to 
God. We have, therefore, here 
the real ground on which this 
theory of xpdo:s was based ; and 
Simplicius rightly deduces it 
herefrom (Phys. 123, b): 7d 5e 
cpa id ohparos xwpeiv ol wey 
dpxaio: &s évapyts bromo éAdp- 
Bavov, of 5t ard Tis oToas Borepov 
wpoofkayto @s dKxodovloiy ais 
opav abrav trobicerw . . « 
oduara yap Aéyew wdvra doxovv- 
ves, Kal ras woidtyTas Kal Thy 
Wuxhy, xa) 81a xaytds dpayres To 
odpatos kal thy Wuxny xw@poicay 
kal ras wou éy rais xpdoecit, 
ouvexopoww cea 314 odparos 
xoopeiy. 


4 See p. 95, 2; 126, 1. 
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be considered, the matter which underlies all definite 
materials, and out of which all things are made ;! it 
will be found to be purely passive, a something 
subject to any change, able to assume any shape and 
quality, but taken by itself devoid of quality, and 
unable to produce any change whatsoever.? This 
inert and powerless matter is first reduced into shape 
by means of attributes,* all of which suppose tension 
in the air-currents which produce them, and conse- 
quently suppose a force producing tension.‘ Even 
the shape of bodies, and the place they occupy in 
space is, according to the Stoics, something deriva- 
tive, the consequence of tension; tension keeping the 
different particles apart in one or the other particular 
way. Just as some modern physiologists construct 
nature by putting together a sum of forces of attrac- 
tion and repulsion, so the Stoics refer nature to two 
forces, or, speaking more accurately, to a double kind 
of motion—expansion and condensation. Expansion 
works outwardly, condensation inwardly; condensation 


produces being, or what is 


1 On &rows An, as the uni- 
versal broxelwevoy or odcla Kowh, 
see p. 100. Seat. Math. x. 312: && 
amotov pey ody wal évds odparos 
Thy Tav SAwy treathoavro yeverw 
of Stwixol. apxn yap Tov dyTwv 
aar’ abrots éorw Hkxoos SAN Kal 
3 SAwy Tperth, peraBadrAosons 
Te tavrns yiverat ra récoapa 
aoroixeia, up, K.7.A. Plut. C. 
Not. 48, 2, p. 1085: 7 An «a? 
aithy tdoyos otaa Kal rows. 
M. Aurel. xii. 30: pla odola 
Kowh, why Stelipynra: idlws roots 
oapaT: puplois, Diog, 137: 7a 


synonymous with it, mat- 


5h rértapa croxera elvasduov Thy 
&nowy ovalay Thy BAny. 

? See p. 141, 2. 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 43. See p. 
105, 1. 

* See p. 105, 1 and 2; 127, 
5; 128, 2. 

5 Simpl. Cat. 67, € (Schol. 
74, a, 10): 7d rolywy cxipa ol 
Stwikol thy tdow mapéxerba 
A€youow, bowep thy peratd ray 
onueclwy didoracw. 51d Kad ebdetay 
dpi(ovras ypauphy Thy eis kxpoy 
TEeTALEVHY. 
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ter; expansion gives rise to the attributes of things.! 
Whilst, therefore, they assert that everything really 
existing must be material, they still distinguish in 
what is material two component parts—the part which 
is acted upon, and the part which acts, or in other 


words matter and force.” 
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The Stoics, however, would not agree with Plato (2) The 


and Aristotle so far as to allow to formal and final A 


causes a place side by side with this acting force or 


efficient cause. 


1 Simpl. Cat. 68, €: of 8e 
Erwikol Sivaywy, 4) uaAdAOv Klynow 
Thy payertikhy Kal wuKvwrinhy 
rlOevra, thy pey ex rd Fow, THY 
St ex) Ta Ew? Kal rivy pty rod 
ely, Thy 38 Tov moby elvas vout- 
Covow airlay. Nemes. Nat. Hom. 
c. 2, p.29: ef B Aéyorev, naddwep of 
Srwixol, rounny twa elva xiynow 
wep! ra oduara, cis Th tow Sua 
xal eis +d tkw Kiwounévny, Kal thy 
ney eisrd tw peyebav nal woidrn- 
Tov &mworeAcorixhy elvat, Thy St 
eis To fow évdoews nal odbclas. 
This remark is confirmed by 
what is quoted, p. 128, 2 from 
Censorinus, and by the language 
of Plutarch (Def. Orac. c. 28, 
Schl. p. 425), in reference to 
Chrysippus: woAAdais elpnnds, 
81s vais eis Td adrijs uécoy 7 ovola 
Kal vais awd rod airijs wéovov d:o1- 
Keira: kad cuvéxerat xuvhoecs. 

2 Diog. vii. 134: Gone 
abrois dpyas elvar trav Srwv dbo, 
7d wovovv «al rd adoxov. Td wey 
ody whoxov elvas Thy Growoy viclay 
thy SAnv, 7d Bt woody Toy ey adTi 
Ad-yov Thy bedy. rodrov yap éyra 
&tdvov 31a wdons abrijs Snuoupyeiv 
éxaora, Such is the teaching 
of Zeno, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, 


Archedemus, and Posidonius, 
Seat. Math. ix. 11: of awd rijs 
oroas Sto A€yorres &pyas, Gedy xad 
txoiv BAany, roy wey Oadby moreiv 
breAfpact, thy be BAny waoxew 
re xal tpérecOa, Similarly 
Alex. Aph. De Mixt. 144; 
Achill. Tat. Isag. c. 3, 124, E; 
Plut. Pl. Phil. i. 3, 39; Stod. 
Kcel.i. 306; 322, according té the 
passage quoted, p. 10], 2, from 
Zeno respecting dA: dit radrns 
5e diabeiy roy rod wayrbs Ad-yow bv 
Eviot eipapuéyny nadrodor, olbvrep 
éy th yovn 7d omépua, Sen. Ep. 
65, 2: Dicunt, ut scis, Stoici 
nostri, duo esse in rerum natura, 
ex quibus omnia fiant : causam 
et materiam. Materia jacet 
iners, res ad omnia parata, ces- 
satura si nemo moveat. Causa 
autem, ie. ratio, materiam 
format et quocanque vult versat, 
ex illa varia opera producit. 
Esse ergo debet, unde fit aliquid, 
deinde a quo fiat. Hoc causa 
est, illud materia. Jbid. 23: 
Universa ex materia et ex Deo 
constant . . . potentius autem 
est ac pretiosius quod facit, 
quod est Deus, quam materia 
patiens Dei, 


wre of 


(a) Force 
limited to 


If in general anything may be called the notion 


of efficient 


Cause. 
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a cause which serves to bring about a definite result! 
—and various kinds of causes may be distinguished, 
according as they bring about this result directly or 
indirectly, by themselves alone or by the help of 
others*—in the highest sense there can be, according 
to the Stoics, only one acting or efficient cause. The 
form is due to the workman, and is therefore only a 
part of the efficient cause. The type-form is only an 
instrument, which the workman employs in his work. 
The final cause or end-in-chief, in as far as it repre- 
sents the workman’s intention, is only an occasional 
cause; in as far as it belongs to the work he is about, 
it is not a cause at all, but a result. There can be 
but one pure and unconditional cause, just as there 


' Sen. Ep. 65, 11: Nam si, 
quocumque remoto quid effici 
non potest, id causam judicant 
esse faciendi, &c. Seat. Math. 
ix. 228: ef alridv éorw ov mapdy- 
vos ylvera 7b dworéAecua, This 
appears to be the most general 
Stoic definition, That given by 
Sext. Pyrrh. iii. 14d—robro, 6: 8 
évepyoty ylvera: 7d dwoTéAcopa — 
and by him said to express the 
views of several schools, ex- 
presses a narrower conception 
—the conception of efficient 
cause, which, however, for a 
Stoic, is the only essential 
one. 

2 Seat. Pyrrh. iii, 15, dis- 
tinguishes between ovvexrixd, 
ovvairia, and civepya atria, all of 
which are, however, subordi- 
nated to the &’ %, which he is 
there alone discussing. Seneca 
l. c. maintains that, according 
to the definition given above, 


time, place, and motion, ought 
to be reckoned as causes, since 
nothing can be produced with- 
out these. He allows, however, 
that a distinction must be made 
between causa efficiens and 
causa superveniens. This agrees 
with what Cicero (De Fato, 
18, 41) quotes from Chrysippus 
relative to cause perfecte et 
principales, and caus adju- 
vantes et proximex, and with 
the Platonic and Aristotelian 
distinction of afriov 3’ 8 and ob 
ode kvev. See Zeller’s Philo- 
sophie der Griechen. In the 
same way, Plut. Sto. Rep. 47, 
4,p. 1056 distinguishes bet ween 
airia abroteAhs and *poxarap- 
xrixn, Alea. Aph. De Fato, 72, 
blames the Stoics: cpijvos yap 
aitlwy karaAdéyouct, Ta piv xpoKa- 
TapxTixd, Ta bt cuvairia, ra Se 
éxriucd, 7a bt ovvertind, Ta Be BAAO 
vi. Conf. Orelli ad locum. 
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can be but one matter; and to this efficient cause 
everything that exists and everything that takes place 
must be referred.! 

In attempting to form a more accurate notion of 
this efficient cause, the first point which deserves 
attention is, that the Stoics believed every kind of 
action ultimately to proceed from one source. For 
how could the world be such a self-cireumscribed 
unity, such a harmonious whole, unless it were 
governed by one and the same force?? Again, as 
everything which acts is material, the highest efficient 
cause must likewise be considered material ; and since 
all qualities and forces are produced by vapour-like 
or fiery elements, can it be otherwise with the highest 
acting force?’ Everywhere warmth is the cause of 
nourishment and growth, life and motion; all things 
have in themselves their own natural heat, and are 
preserved and kept in life by the heat of the sun. 


1 Seneca, 1. c., after enu- 
merating the four causes of 
Aristotle, to which the Platonic 
idea is added as a fifth, con- 
tinues: This turba causarum 
embraces either too much or 
too little. Sed nos nunc primam 
et generalem querimus causam. 
Heec simplex esse debet, nam et 
materia simplexest. Querimus 
que sit causa, ratio scilicet 
faciens, id est Deus. Ita enim, 
quzcumque retulistis, non sunt 
multz et singulxe cause, sed ex 
una pendent, ex ea, que faciet. 
Conf. Stob. Ecl. i. 336: afrtoy 3° 
& Zhvov dnoly dvu 3° b.. 
Xpvowrnos alriov elvar A€yes BY 
. . . Moreddénos 8¢ obras alriov 
3 dori trios 8 & exeivo, h rd 


mparov wo.ovy f) rd apxrryby woih- 
TEWS. 

2 Cic. N. De. ii. 7, 19, after 
speaking of the consentiens, 
conspirans, continuata cognatio 
rerum (cuurddera tov bAwv), 


continues: Hee ita fieri om-- 


nibus inter se concinentibus 
mundi partibus profecto non 
possent, nisi ea uno divino et 
continuato spiritu contineren- 
tur. See Seat. Math. ix. 78. 
The same view is further ex- 
panded in Sevt. Math. ix. 78. 
Conf. the quotation on p. 127, 
5, from Alexander. 

* According to the remarks, 
p- 105 and 126, this requires no 
proof. 
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(b) Cha- 
racter of 
this effi- 
cient 
cause. 
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What applies to parts of the world must apply to the 


—_— world as a whole; hence heat or fire is the power to 


which the life and the existence of the world must be 
referred.! 

This power must be further defined to be the soul 
of the world, the highest reason, a kind, beneficent, 
and philanthropic being ; in short, deity. The uni- 
versal belief and the universal worship of God prove 
this, as the Stoics think, beyond a doubt ;? still more 
accurate investigation confirms it. Matter can never 
move or fashion itself; nothing but a power inhe- 
rent as the soul is in man can produce these results.’ 
The world would not be the most perfect and com- 
plete thing it is unless Reason were inherent therein ;‘ 


. cietur et agitur motu 


' Cic. N. D. ii. 9, 23 (conf. 
iii. 14, 35), gives it apparently 
as the view of Cleanthes, who 


‘alone is mentioned, 9, 24. All 


living things, plants, and ani- 
mals, exist by heat: nam omne 
quod est calidum et igneum 
suo, 
Digestion and circulation are 
the result of heat: ex quo in- 
telligi debet, eam caloris natu- 
ram vim habere in se vitalem 


‘ per omnem mundum pertinen- 


tem. Moreover: omnes partes 
mundi... calore fult# sus- 
tinentur. There must be fire 
in earth and stones, else it 
could not be extracted there- 
from. Water, especially fresh 
spring water, is warm, more 
particularly in winter, and as 
motion warms us, so the roll of 
the waves does the sea. From 
water likewise as it evaporates, 
air derives its heat... . Jam 
vero reliqua quarta pars mundi, 


ea et ipsa tota natura fervida 
est, et caeteris naturis omnibus 
salutarem impertit et vitalem 
calorem. Ex quo concluditur, 
cum omnes mundi partes sus- 
tineanturcalore, mundum etiam 
ipsum simili parique natura 
in tanta diuturnitate servari: 
eoque magis quod intelligi de- 
bet, calidum illum atque igneum 
ita in omni fusum esse natura, 
ut in eo insit procreandi vis, 
&e. 

2 On the argument, ex con- 
sensu gentium, consult Plat. 
Sto. Rep. 38, 3; Com. Not. 32, 
1; Cic. N. D. ii. 2,5; Seneca, 
Benef, iv. 4; Sevt. Math. ix. 
123 and 131, where different 
varieties of it are given, even a 
particular one from Zeno. 

® Sext. Math. ix. 75. 

4 Cie. N. D. iii. 9, 22: Zeno 
enim ita concludit: quod ratione 
utitur, melius est, quam id, 
quod ratione non utitur. Nihil 
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nor could it contain any beings possessed of conscious- 
ness, unless it were conscious itself.! It could not 
produce creatures endowed with a soul and reason, 
unless it were itself endowed with a soul and reason.? 
Actions so far surpassing man’s power could not 
exist, unless there were a cause for them in perfection 
equally surpassing that of man.* The subordination 
of means to ends which governs the world in every 
part down to the minutest details would be inexplic- 
able, unless the world owed its origin to a reasonable 


creator. The graduated 


autem mundo melius. Ratione 
igitur mundus utitur. The 
same, ibid. ii. 8, 21, and 12, 
34, Seat. Math. ix. 104: ei rd 
Aoyidy Tod ph Aoyucod «petrrdy 
ear, ovdey 5é ye xéopov Kpeirrdéy 
dort, Aoyindy tpa b néomos .. . 
7d yap voepy Tod ph voepod Kal 
Embuxoy rot ph eupdyou xpeirrdéy 
doriv: ovdty dé ye néapuou Kpetrror® 
voepds Spa nat eupuxdés dor 4 
xégpos. Likewise Diog. 142, 
says that Chrysippus, Apollo- 
dorus, and Posidonius agree 
that the world is (gov xai Aoysndy 
wal tuhuxor Kal voepdy: rd yap 
Cpov tov ph gov Kpeirroy* ovdev 
3é rot nécpou Kpeirroy’ (gov Epa 
5 xéopos. 

1 Cie. N. D. ii. 8, 22: Zeno 
affirms: Nullius sensu carentis 
pars aliqua potest esse sentiens. 
Mundi autem partes sentientes 
sunt. Non igitur caret sensu 
mundus. 

2 Diog. 143: Euuxov Be [roy 
xéopov], &s SiAov dx ris nuerépas 
Wxijs éxeider obons axoowde- 
paros. Seat. Math. ix. 101: 
Zhyov Se 5 Kirtieds dxd Zevopav- 
Tos, Thy dopyhy AaBoy obrwot. 


rank of beings would be 


ouvepwrG* +d mpoiuevoy owdpua 
Aoyixod KalabrdAcyucdy dorw * b5e 
kéopos mpoléra: oxdpya Aoyixoi, 
Aoyixdy Upa dorly 6 ndopos. The 
same proof in Seat. Math. ix. 77 
and 84; Cic. 1. c. Conf. ibid. ii. 
31, 79; 6, 18, where also the 
passage in Xenophon, Mem. i. 
4, 8, quoted by Seat. ix. 94, is 
referred to. 

* Gic. 1. c. iii. 10, 25: Is 
[Chrysippus] igitur: si aliquid 
est, inquit, quod homo efficere 
non possit, qui id eflicit melior 
est homine. Homo autem hee, 
qu in mundosunt, efficere non 
potest. Qui potuit igitur, is 
prestat homini. Homini autem 
prestare quis possit, nisi Deus ? 
Est igitur Deus. The same, 
only a little more fully, ibid. 
ii. 6, 16. To this argument, 
another favourite one of the 
Stoics, based on the fulfilment 
of prophecy, belongs. 

‘ Cleanthes made use of 
arguments from final causes to 
prove the existence of God. 
Of this nature are all the four 
arguments which he employs in 
Cio. N. D. ii. 5, but particularly 
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incomplete, unless there were a highest Being of all 
whose moral and intellectual perfection cannot be 
surpassed.' Although this perfection belongs, in the 
first place, to the world as a whole,’ nevertheless, as 
in everything consisting of many parts, so in the world 
the ruling part must be distinguished from other 
parts. It is the part from which all acting forces 
emanate and diffuse themselves over the world,? 
whether the seat of this efficient force be placed in 
the heaven, as was done by Zeno, Chrysippus, and 
the majority of the Stoics;‘ or in the sun, as by 


the fourth, based on the regular 
order and beauty of heaven. A 
building cannot exist withou’s 
a builder; no more can the 
building of the world exist 
without a ruling spirit. There- 
with Cicero connects the above- 
named argument of Chrysippus. 
The same writer, N. D. ii. 32-66, 
gives very fully the physical 
theological argument for the 
existence of providence, which 
is given in a shorter form by 
Cleomedes, Meteora, 1; Seneca, 
De Provid.i. 1, 2-4; Nat. Qu.i.; 
Neat. Math. ix. 111; conf. Ps. 
Censorin, Fragm. i. 2, p. 75, 
Jahn ; Plut. Plac. i. 6, 8: belief 
in gods grows out of consider- 
ing the world and its beauty, an 
argument also quoted by Seat. 
Math. ix. 26. 

' See the expansion of this 
thought by Cleanthes (in Seat. 
Math. ix. 88-91) and the Stoics 
(in Cie. N. D. ii. 12, 33). Cicero 
distinguishes four kinds of 
beings—Plants, Animals, Men, 
and that being which is alto- 
gether reasonable and perfect 
deity. 


? See p. 143, 2; 144, 1-4; 
145, 1 and 2. 

* Sext. Math. ix. 102, ex- 
panding Zeno’s argument given, 
p. 145, 2: wdons yap picews Kal 
Wuxis  Karapxh rijs Kuwvhoews 
ylvecbat Bonet ard Fyryewovixod Kal 
maou ai éxl rd mépn tov Brov 
étarooreAAduevar Suvduers ws aed 
TiVOS THYIS TOU Hyenortkod éfaro- 
areAAovTa. Cie. N. D. ii. 29: 
according to Cleanthes, omnem 
enim naturam necesse est, quze 
non solitaria sit, neque simplex, 
sed cum alio juncta atque con- 
nexa, habere aliquem in se 
principatum [= ryenomxdv] ut 
in homine mentem, &c... . 
Itaque necesse est illud etiam, 
in quo sit totius nature prin- 
cipatus, esse omnium optimum. 
See following note. 

‘4 Cio, Acad. ii. 41, 126: 
Zenoni et reliquis fere Stoicis 
szther videtur summus Deus, 
mente preditus, qua omnia re- 
gantur. N. D.i. 14,36: (Zeno) 
zthera Deum dicit. 15, 39: 
ignem przterea et eum, quem 
antea dixi, sthera (Chrysippus 
Deum dicit esse). Diog. vii. 
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Cleanthes;' or in the centre of the world, as by 


Archedemus.? 


This primary source of all life and 


motion, the highest Cause and the highest Reason, is 
God. God therefore and formless matter are the two 
ultimate grounds of things.* 


138: obpayds S€ dorw F eoxdtn 
mepipépera, dv f way pura 7d 
Oeiov. Ibid. 139: rox bAov boo 
(gov byra Kal Enpuxov Kal Aoyindy 
Exew jyyepovxdy pty rév aidépa, 
nad gnow ‘Avtimarpos . . . 
Xptourmos 8 . . . wal TMovedavios 

. Tov odpavdy pact TO ipyeno- 
vuxdy rod Kécuou, He continues : 
b pévros Xpboimmos diapopdrepor 
mddw Td kabapérepovy Tov aifépos 
éy rairg [=7e ovpdvy] & Kal 
ap@rov Oedy Adyovoty, aicOnrinas 
Gowep kexwpnnévar bid rev ev dep 
kal bia ray (gwv axdvrev Kal 
uray, bia 5& rijs ys abrijs Kad’ 
ew. Arius Didymus, in Ens. 
Prep. Ev. xv. 15, 4: Xpuolemp 
Bt [ivyeuovindy rad xécpov elvas 
ijpeve]| Tdv aiddpa rdv abapwrar ov 
wal eiAucpwéctarovy, Gre xdvrev 
ebxwvnréraroy byTa Kal thy SAny 
mwepidyovra rov Kéopov bow. 
Ibid. xv. 20, 2: According to 
the Stoics, the air surrounding 
sea and earth is the soul of the 
world. Cornut. Nat. De. 8 Os. : 
Zeus dwells in heaven, éxel éxet 
éort 10 kupiérarov pépos THs Tow 
xdopov Wux7s. Tertullian (Apol. 
47; Ad Nat. ii. 2, 4) inaccurately 
attributes to the Stoies the 
belief in a God external to 
nature. 

1 Gie. Acad. L c.: Clean- 
thes ... solem dominari et 
rerum potiri =«pareiy tay Syrwy 
putat. He speaks with less 
accuracy (Krische, Forsch, 428) 
in N. D. i. 14, 37: ether he 


considers the original deity; 
for this does not exclude the 
other. No doubt he identified 
aifhp with calor (see p. 144, 1), 
believing that it emanated from 
the sun. Diog. 139: KaAedvOns 
5é [1d tryeponixdy pnor] Tov Harov. 
Ar. Didymus, 1. ¢. tyyenovixdy 
bE rod Kéopov KAedvOe: piv Hpecre 
cov fry elva: Sak 1d péytarov 
tav korpwy trdpxew Kal wAciora 
cupBdrAAdAccOa xpos Thy rey SAwy 
Stolenow, #.7.A, Stob. Kel. 
i. 452; Ps. Censorin. Fragm. i. 
4. According to Epiphan. Exp. 
Fidei. 1090, c, he called the 
sun the dg50bxos to the universe, 

2 Stob. l.c.: *"ApxlSauos (leg. 
with Cod. A ’Apyédnuos) 7d trye- 
ovtkdy Tov Kéapou ev yi bmdpyew 
arephvaro: the same statement 
without mentioning the name 
in Ar. Didymus, l.o, This re- 
minds one somewhat of the 
Pythagorean doctrine of a cen- 
tral fire, and the view of Speu- 
sippus. The resemblance to 
the Pythagoreans is greater, if 
Simpl. De Coelo, Schol. in Ar. 
505, a, 45, is correct in saying 
Archedemus denied with the 
Pythagoreans that the earth 
was in the centre of the world. 

3 See p. 141, 2; 143, 1. Arts- 
tooles, in Kus. Pr. Ev. xv. 14: 
orutxeiov alvel pact [ol Srwixol) 
cav bvrwy 1) wip, wabdwep “Hpar- 
Aeiros, rodTov 8 dpyas BAny wal 
Gedy, &s Ader. 
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(3) Deity. 


(a) The 
conception 
of Deity 
more ac- 
curately 
defined. 


THE STOICS. 


The language used by the Stoics in reference to 
the Deity at one time gives greater prominence to 
the material, at another to the spiritual side of their 
conception of God. Asa rule, both are united in ex- 
pressions which only cease to be startling when taken 
in connection with Stoic views in general. God is 
spoken of as being Fire, Ether, Air, most commonly 
as being wvedua or Atmospheric-Current, pervading 
everything without exception, what is most base and 
ugly, as well as what is most beautiful.! He is further 
described? as the Soul, the Mind, or the Reason of 


1 Fuller particulars p. 144, 
1; 146. Hippolytus, Refut. 
Haer. i. 21: Chrysippus and 
Zeno suppose dpxhv pev Oedy ray 
wdvrwv, capa byte Td Kabapwraroy 
(ether), Diog. 148: Antipater 
calls the ovola Ocov depoeidhs. 
Stob. Ecl. i. 60: Mnesarchus (a 
pupil of Panzetius) defines God 
to be rby Kéopov riv mpatny ov- 
olay txovra ext mvebuaros. Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 218: Srwiwot 5 [aé- 
your: Bedy | wxveduc. SijKov Kal bid 
Tey eidexO@v (the adverse). 
Alex, Aphr. on Metaph. 995, b, 
31 (Schol. in Ar. 607, a, 19): 
Trois ard THs aroas dotev 5 Beds 
Kal rd momnrindy alriov ev rH BA 
elva. Ibid. De Mix. 144, gives 
them credit: mveduari @s did 
rdvreoy sihxovT: dvdwrew rd TE 
elvar éxdorou kal 1d oderba: Kal 
ounpévery. Compare the quota- 
tions p. 127, 5 and De An. 145: 
[roy votv] nal ev Trois pavAordrois 
elvo: Oetoy Syra, ws Tots ded Tis 
oroas totev. Lacian, Hermot. 
81: dxotouey Bt abrot A¢yovtos, 
@s nai 5 Beds odk ev obpave éorw, 
GAAG 5d wdvrov wepolrnkey, olov 
RbAwy rot Alwy al Cowy, Rype wal 


Tav drinwrdrwv. Tertullian, 
Ad Nation. ii. 4: Zeno makes 
God penetrate the materia mun- 
dialis, as honey does the honey- 
combs. See p. 105, 3. 

Clemens, Strom. v. 591, A: 
gaol yap capa elvar roy Oedy of 
Zrwikol nal mvedua Kar’ odctav, 
orep auérccnal riy wyxhv. Ibid. 
i, 295, C: (of Erwixol) caua byra 
Tov Bedy dia THs arimordryns BAns 
Tepoirnxevar A€yovow ob KaAas. 
Protrept. 44, A: rots amd rijs 
oroas, dia mdons bAns, kal bik ris 
aripordrns, 7d Oeiovy Sihrew .Aé- 
yovras. Orig. c. Cels. vi. 71: 
TOY Stwikay pacKkdvrmy sri 6 Beds 
mveupd dort did wdvrwy dieAnavbds 
nal wdavr’ év éaur@ mepiexdv. Op- 
ponents like Origen, 1. c, and 
1. 21, Alexander, De Mixt. 1. c. 
and Plutarch, Com. Not. 48, 
naturally attack them for their 
materialistic views. 

2 Stob. Hcl. i.58. See follow- 
ing note, Diog. 138 (according 
to Chrysippus and Posidonius) : 
rov 3h néopov oikeioOa Kara vuuy 
kal xpévoray , . . els Gray abrov 
Mépos Bihxovros Tov vod Kabdwep 
ed’ Hua Tis WuxTs. GAN Hon di’ 
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the world; asa united Whole, containing in Him- 
self the germs of all things; as the Connecting _ = 


ey pew paiddop, Sf Sv 32 Frroyv. 
More popularly, ibid. 147: @edy 
elvas (pov &bdvaroy Aoyimdy TéACLoy 
}) vocpoy ey eddatpovia, Kaxod wapy- 
Tos dvenidexrov, apovontixdy Kébo- 
poy re nad rad ey xdope, wh elvar 
evra: GxGpwmdsuoppey. elvar dt 
toy pir Snuiovpyoy Trav SAwr Kal 
owep xarépa wdyrew Kowas re 
wal rd pépos aired rd Bijuoy Sid 
wdyrev, % woAAals mporryoplas 
mporovond(erOa kark Tas Surduets. 
Phed. Nat. De. (Philodem. wept 
evoeBelas) Col. 1 and Cic. Nat. 
De. i. 15, 39, quoting from him: 
According to Chrysippus, Zeus 
is xowh pbois, ciuapuérn, ava-yen, 
w7.A. Ibid. Col. 3: He con- 
sidered yépos to be deity. Cie. 
Le.: legis perpetue et eterre 
vim ... Jovem dicit esse. 
Themist. De An. 72, b: reis awd 
Zhvwvos ... Sa mdons odolas 
wepoirnxeva: Toy Oedy rieuevois, 
wai rod pev elva voir, rou bt Ww- 
xiv, wov bt piow, woo 52 Efi. 
Cic. Acad. ii. 37, 119: No Stoic 
can doubt hunc mundum esse 
sapientem, habere mentem, 


qu se et ipsum fabricata sit, | 


et omnia moderetur, moveat, 
regat. 
ipsius vero mundi... natura 
non artificiosa solum sed plane 
artifex ab eodem Zenone dici- 
tur, consultrix et provida utili- 
tatum opportunitatumque om- 
nium. ... As every nature 
develops from its stock, sic 
Natura mundi omnes motus 
habet voluntarios conatusque 
et appetitiones, quas dpyds 
Greci vocant, et his consen- 
taneas actiones sie adhibet ut 
nosmet ipsi, qui animis move- 


Ta. N. D. ii. 22, 58: 


mur et sensibns, on which ac- 
count the mens mundi is called 
apévoia. M. Awrel. iv. 40: ds ty 
(gov rby xéopov play obctay Kal 
Woxiy play éwéyov cuvexas 
émyoeiw’ mas els alaOnow play Thy 
robrev wdyra dvadldora xal was 
Spun mig wdvraxpdove. Heraclit. 
Alleg. Hom. 72. Tertullian, 
Apol. 21: Hune enim (Aéyov) 
Zeno determinat factitatorem, 
qui cuncta in dispositione for- 
maverit, eundem et fatum 
vocari et Deum et animum 
Jovis et necessitatem omnium 
rerum. Hee Cleanthes in spiri- 
tum congerit, quem permea- 
torem universitatis affirmat. 
Similarly Zactant. Inst. iv. 9, 
1,5. piphan. Haer. v. 1, p. 
12: According to the Stoies, 
God is vois, residing in the 
world as its soul, and permeat- 
ing the wepixal ovola. Zeus is 
also spoken ot as being the soul 
of the world by Cornutus, Nat. 
De. 2; by Plut. Sto. Rep. 39, 2, 
p. 1052; and by Chrysippus, 
tbid. 34, 5, p. 1050: in BF 4 
koh picts al & xowds rijs pi- 
cews Adbyos eiuapuévn kal xpdvoia 
wa) Zebs dare ode robs dyrixodas 
AéAnOe* ravraxod yhp ravra Opu- 
Acirat bx” abrav. Stob. Eel. i. 


178: Zhvov. . . [thy eluappévny 


Suvduw xivyruchy ris BAns Kar 
ravra Kal &cabres, fyriva wh dia- 
oépav zpévow Kal plow Kadciv. 
Ar. Didymus, in Eus. Pr. Ev. 
xv. 15, 2: God cares for man; 
He is kind, beneficent, and loves 
men, Zeus is called xécpos as 
—_ 700 -_ sens ——- 
elpopévep towed things, 
amet brs obder tori abroy 
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element in all things; as Universal Law, Nature, 
Destiny, Providence; as a perfect, happy, ever kind 
and all-knowing Being; nor was it hard to show that 
no conception could be formed of God without these 


attributes.! 


anodidpdoxewv, xpdvoin, Sri mpds 
7) xXphoiwov oixovouel exaoTa. 
Aristocles (Ibid. xv. 14): Pri- 
mary fire contains the causes 
and Adyot of all things; the 
unchangeable law and destiny 
of the world supplies their con- 
nection. Sen. Benef. iv. 7,1: 
Quid enim aliud est natura, 
quam Deus et divina ratio toti 
mundo et partibus ejus inserta? 
.. . Hunc eundem et fatum si 
dixeris non mentieris. (Simi- 
larly Frag. 122 in Zact. Inst. ii. 
8, 23). Jd. Nat. Qu. ii. 45, 2: 
God or Jupiter may be equally 
well spoken of as Destiny, Pro- 
vidence, Nature, the World. 
Stob. Ecl. i. 178: ’Avrixarpos 5 
Srwikds Cedv drephvaro Thy eipap- 
pévny. Zeus is called xowds vd- 
pos by Diog. vii. 88; by Clean- 
thes at the end of his hymn 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 34); likewise Cic. 
N. D. i. 14, 36 says of Zeno: 
Naturalem legem divinam esse 
censet, eamque vim obtinéfe 
recta imperantem prohibentem- 
que contraria. Plat. C. Not. 
32, 1; Sto. Rep. 38, 3 and 7 
(here following Antipater): God 
must be conceived of as paxdpuos, 
evroimTucds, pidavOpwros, Knde- 
povnds, apéAimos. Muson. (in 
Stob. Floril. 117, 8): God is the 
type of every virtue, peyardgppwr, 
évepyérinos, piAdvOpwwros, w.7.A, 
Sen. Ep. 24, 49: Ques causa est 
Dis benefaciendi? Natura. 
Errat, si quis illas putat nocere 


Both kinds of expression are combined 


nolle: non possunt. Further 
detailsrespecting the beneficent 
nature of the Gods in Sen, 
Benef. i. 9; iv. 3-9 and 25-28 ; 
Clement, i. 5, 7; Nat. Qu. v. 
18, 13. On the divine omni- 
science ; Kp.83, 1; V. Beat. 20, 5. 

1 According to Cie. N. D. ii. 
30, 75, the Stoics divided the 
argument as to God’s providen- 
tial care of the world into three 
parts. The first part went to 
establish that if there existed 
Gods, there must also be a care | 
of the world; for Gods could 
not exist without having some- 
thing to do, and to care for the 
world is the noblest thing that 
can be done. If, moreover, 
deity is the highest being, the 
world must be governed by 
deity. The same conclusion is 
arrived at from the wisdom and 
power of deity, which must 
always busy itself with what is 
best and highest. Lastly, it is 
stated, that inasmuch as the’ 
stars, heaven, the universe, and 
all powers in the world are 
divine, it is clear that every- 
thing must be governed by 
divine reason. The second part 
proved that the force and skill 
of nature produced and sustains 
all things. All the more reason 
that a universe so skillfully 
formed and so harmoniously 
arranged must be directed by a 
natura sentiens. And since, in 
its parts, it could not be more 
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in the assertion that God is the fiery Reason of the 
World, the Mind in Matter, the reasonable Air-Cur- 
rent, penetrating all things, and assuming various 
names according to the material in which He resides, 
the artistically moulding Fire, containing in Himself 
the germs of everything, and producing according 
to an unalterable law the world and all that is 


therein.! 


beautiful or adapted to its pur- 
pose, it must be true of it more 
than of any human work of 
art, that it owes its origin toa 
forming reason. The third 
part aims at proving, on phy- 
sico-theological grounds,quanta 
sit admirabilitas ccelestium 
rerum atque terrestrium. 

! Stob. Ecl, i. 58: Atoyévns 
xal KAedv6ns xa Oivorldns rp 
rou kéojov Wuxi [bedv A€yovor| 
- «= Mocvedévios mveipua voepdy 
wal wupades, ob Exov pty poppy 
peraBdadov St cis 8 BotAera: Kal 
ouvetopoiotpevoy maow... Zi- 
vor b Erwirds vovy xéopov wipi- 
vov, Ib. 64; Plut. Plac. i. 8, 
17: of Xrwixol voepsy (Plut. 
xowdrepov) Sedy awopalvovra rip 
rexvixdy b3@ BadiCoy émt yevéoes 
«équov (a similar definition of 
nature is given by Zeno in Cie. 
Nat. De. ii, 22, 57) éumrepreianpds 
ve xdvras rovs omeppatixods Aé- 
yous, xa8’ obs dwayra (PI. Exacta) 
«ad eiuappévny yivera, kal wvetpa 
évbijxov, 5¢ SAov Tov Kéopov, Tas 
St wpooryuplas peradauBdvoy Si 
was Tis Dans, bi Hs wexdpnnwe pe- 
rodAdtets. Following the same 
source, Athenag. Leg. pro Christ. 
ce. 5, Schl: ef yap 6 wey Oeds wip 
Texvixdy, «7.4. (the same down 
to ylveras) 1d 5 xvetpa abrobd 5eh- 


xet 2’ SAov rod wdopov’ db Geds els 
kar’ abrobs, Zebs piv xara 7d Céov 
ris BAns dvopaCéuevos, “Hpa st 
kara rdv &épa wal ra Aowwd Kal? 
Exaoroy ris BAns ppos, &:’ Fs 
Kexopnxe, Kadobuevos. The latter 
passage is explained by Diog. 
147, who thus continues: Ala 
ey ydp pact 3? by re axdyTa- 
Zia bt xadovdot wap’ Scov rod Civ 
alrids doriv } bid Tov Civ nexdpn- 
xev, (This, too, in Stob. Ecl. i. 
48.) "A@nvay 5 xara rhy eis 
aidépa Sidraow rot Fryepovucod 
abrov. “Hpay 3t kara thy eis Gépa. 
xai “Hoacroy xara rhy eis 7d 
Texvikdy wip. KabTloce:da@va xard 
why els vd bypdv. Kal Ahwurpay 
kara Thy eis viv: duolws 8% Kah 
ras BAAas mpoorryoplas éyduevol 
mivos dpodtyros awrédocay. Plut. 

P Not. 48, 2, p. 1085: roy Oedp 

. » Cope voepdy Kal vouy év BAn 
nowveres. M. Aurel, 5, 32: rdv 
5a ris obolas Srhnovra Adyoy, 
wv.A. Porphyr. in Kus. Pr. Ev. 
xv. 16, 12 Toy be Gedy a ar) wup 
voepdy eixdvres. Orig. c. Cels. 
vi. 71: nara pey ody rods awd rijs 
oroas . . . kal dAdyos tov Beau é 
pexpt dvOperwy kal trav éAaxlorwy 
karaBalywy obdty BAAO éorly 4 
avedpa cwuarsacdy. The same 
combination of nature and mind 
in the conceptions of God is 
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As used in the Stoic system, these expressions 
generally mean one and the same thing. It is an 
unimportant difference whether the original cause is 
described as an Air-Current or as Ether, or as Heat 
or as Fire. It is an Air-Current, Air-Currents being, 
as we have already seen, the causes of the properties 
of things, giving them shape and connection. It is 
also Fire, for by fire is only meant the warm air, or 
the fiery fluid, which is sometimes called Ether, at 
other times Fire, at other times Heat,' and which is 
expressly distinguished from ordinary fire.? More- 
over the terms, Soul of the world, Reason of the 
world, Nature, Universal Law, Providence, Destiny— 
all mean the same thing, the one primary force pene- 
trating the whole world. Even the more abstract 
expressions, Law, Providence, Destiny, have with the 
Stoics an essentially gross meaning, implying not 
only the form according to which the world is ar- 
ranged and governed, but also the essential substance 
of the world, as a power above everything particular 


found in the hymn of Cleanthes 
(in Stob. Ecl. i. 30), Zeus being 
described as the apxiryds oiwvews, 
who directs the xewds Aéyos ts 
dca wderew orrg, by means of 
wtp ael(wor. 

? Stob. Ecl. i. 374: Chrysip- 
pus teaches elpa: +d dy rretvua 
xivouv éaurd mpds dayrd wal €§ éav- 
rou, } svevpa davrd auvotr xpéow 
wai Owiow* wvevua St efAnwrra dia 
7d A€yerOai abrd dépa elvas xived- 
pevor: axyddcyer Bt -ylyrecOu 
érerra [? perhaps: abrd, or: supds 
) aidepds. Seve nal cis cowlw 
Adyow rect aird. Diog. vii. 


137: doerdre yey obv evar rd rip 
by 54 aiPcpa marcio@as. 

? Sted. Ecl. i. 538, on the 
authority of Zeno; Cie. N. D. 
ii. 16, 40, on that of Cleanthes. 
Both state that the difference 
consists in this: Ordinary (&rey- 
yoy) fire consumes things; but 
the wip reyvucds, which consti- 
tutes gecis and Wy, preserves 
things. Heraclitus, too, in 
making primary fire the basis 
of things, did not mean flame, 
but warmth, which may be 
equally well described as at- 
mospheric substance or as yvx%. 


ae 
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wd individual.' If Nature must be distinguished — 7 
from Destiny, and both of these notions again from __ 
Zeus,’ the distinction can only consist herein, that 
the three conceptions describe one original Being at 
different stages of His manifestation and growth. 
Viewed as the whole of the world it is called Zeus; 
viewed as the inner power in the world, Providence 
or Destiny ;3 and to prove this identity at the close 
of every period, so taught Chrysippus, Zeus goes back 
into Providence.‘ 
Upon closer examination, even the difference be- 
tween the materialistic and idealistic description of 
God vanishes. God, according to Stoic principles, 
can only be invested with reality when He has a 


1 Seneca. De Benefic. iv. 7, 
2: Ged may also be called 
fatam: nam cum fatam nihil 
aliud sit quam series implexa 
causarum, ille est prima om- 
nium causa, eX qua ceiere pen- 
dent. Nat. Qu. ii 45, 1: Vis 
ium fatam voecare? Non erra- 


p. re be 


C. Not. 36, 5, p. 
oi Xpscewres, 


Heine, Stoic. De Fat. Doct. p. 
25, apparently without reason, 
conjectures: cal Te wey oeperi 
vty chem), oh bad oe ee 
voy” Sray oby ex mipenis yeryra: 
péroy Egeapter éwra voy Ala Tie 
Ocay arayepely eri rey modrow, 
elra duov yooutrovs éwi wis TRS 
Tev aidepos ovcias BuaTeAciy Gupe- 
répows. To this maxim of Chrys- 
ippus, reference is made by 
Philo, Incorrap. M. 951, B, 
where, too, spérna is equiva- 
lent to Wye Tet edopor. 
* According to Chrysippus. 
A different view is taken by 


production. 
* Plst.Lc Sen. Ep. % 16: 
Jovis, cam resoluto mundo et 
Diis in unum confusis pauilis- 
per cessanie natura aqjniescit 
sibi cogitationibus suis wadi- 
tur. 
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material form. Hence, when He is culled the Soul, 
the Mind, or the Reason of the world, this language 
does not exclude, but rather presupposes, that these 
conceptions have bodies; and such bodies the Stoics 
thought to discern in that heated fluid which they at 
one time call the all-penetrating Breath, at another 
Ether, or primary Fire.! Each of these two deter- 
minations appeared to them indispensable,? and both 
became identical by assuming, as the Stoies did, that 
the infinite character of the divine Reason depends on 
the purity and lightness of the fiery material which 
composes it.2 Seneca is therefore only following 
out the principles of his school when he calls it quite 
indifferent whether God is regarded as Destiny or as 


an all-pervading Breath.‘ 


1 Compare, besides what 
has been already quoted, Cie. 
Acad. i. 11, 39: (Zeno) statue- 
bat ignem esse ipsam naturam. 
Diog. vii. 156: Soxet bE abrois 
Thy piv pbow elvar wip Texvixdy 
58 BadiCoy eis yéveotw, dxep ort 
mvevua mupocides Kal Texvoedés, 
Stob. Ecl. i. 180: Xpvtoirmos 
Sivan mvevparinhy Thy ovolay 
Tis eiuapuévys taker Tov mavTds 
Siocxnrikhy; or, according to 
another definition: ¢ivapuévn 
€orlv 6 row Kéapou Ad-yos, 4 Ad-yos 
Tay év TG Kéoup Tpovola Siorkov- 
pevwy, K.7.A. Instead of Adyos, 
he also used GAGea, pois, 
aitia, avayKn, &c. 

2 See p. 143. 

® Cic. N. D. ii. 11, 30: Atque 
etiam mundi ille fervor purior, 
perlucidior mobiliorque multo 
ob easque causas aptior ad sen- 
sus commovendos quam hic 


Those who charge the 


noster calor, quo hee que nota 
nobis sunt, retinentur et vigent. 
Absurdum igitur est dicere, 
cum homines bestizque hoc 
calore teneantur et propterea 
moveantur ac sentiant, mundum 
esse sine sensu, qui integro et 
puro et libero eodemque acer- 
rimo et mobilissimo ardore te- 
neatur. Conf. Av. Didymus, in 
the passage quoted, p. 146, 4, 
p. 105, 127. 

* Cons3l. ad Helvid. 8, 3: Id 
actum est, mihi crede, ab illo 
quisquis formatio universi fuit, 
sive ille Deus est potens om- 
nium, sive incorporalis ratio 
ingentium operum artifex, sive 
divinus spiritus per omnia 
maxima ac minima zequali in- 
tentione [ = révos] diffusus, sive 
fatum et immutabilis causarum 
inter se coherentium series. 
Conf. p. 153, 1. 
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Stoics with inconsistency for calling God at one time 
Reason, at another Soul of the universe, at another 
Destiny, at another Fire, Ether, or even the Universe,’ 
forget that they are attaching to these terms a mean- 
ing entirely different from that in which they were 
used by the Stoics.? 

The more the two sides of the conception of God 
—the material and the ideal—are compared, the 
clearer it becomes that there is no difference between 
God and primary Matter. Both are one and the same 
substance, which, when regarded as the universal 
substratum, is known as undetermined matter; but 
when conceived of as acting force, is called all-per- 
vading Ether, all-warming Fire, all-penetrating Air, 
Nature, Soul of the world, Reason of the world, Pro- 
vidence, Destiny, God. Matter and power, material 
and form, are not, as with Aristotle, things radically 
different, though united from all eternity. Far from 
it, the forming force resides in matter as such; it is 
in itself something material; it is identical with 
Ether, or Fire-element, or Breath. Hence the dif- 
ference between efficient and material cause, between 
God and matter, resolves itself into the difference 
between Breath and other elements. This difference, 
too, is no original or ultimate difference. According 


! Cie. N. Di. 14: Zeno calls 
natural law divine, but he also 
calls the Ether and the all-per- 
vading Reason. deity. (We 
shall come back presently to 
what he says as to the divinity 
of the stars.) Cleanthes gives 
the name of deity to the world, 


reason, the soul of the world, 
and ether; Chrysippus to rea- 
son, to the soul of the world, to 
ruling reason, to communis 
natura, destiny, fire, ether, the 
universe, and eternal law. 

? Krische, Forsch. i. 365, 
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to the Stoic teaching, every particular element has 
in process of time developed out of primary fire or 
God, and to God it will return at the end of every 
period of the world.' It is therefore only a deriva- 
tive and passing difference with which we are here 
concerned. But taking the conception of Deity in 
its full meaning, it may be described as primary 
matter, as well as primary power. The sum total of 
all that is real is the divine Breath, moving forth 
from itself and returning to itself again.? Deity 
itself is primary fire, containing in itself in germ 
both God and matter;* the world in its original 
gaseous condition ;* the Universal Substance changing 
into particular elements, and from them returning to 
itself again, which regarded in its real form as God 
includes at one time everything, at another only a 
part of real existence.° 

From what has been said it follows that the Stoics 
admitted no essential difference between God and 
the world. Their system was therefore strictly pan- 
theistic. The world is the sum of all real existence, 
and all real existence is originally contained in deity, 
which is at once the matter of everything and the 
creative force which moulds this matter into particu- 


1 See pp. 153, 2; 153, 4. 

2 Chrysippus. See p. 152, 
note 1. 

3 Aristocles. 
note 3. 

4 Mnesarchus, in Stob. i. 60. 
See p. 148, 1. 

5 Orig. c. Cels. iii. 75, p. 
497, A: Zrwixdy Deby pOaprdy 
cicaydvtwy Kal thy ovclay abrod 


See p. 147, 


Acydévrwv gona tpewrdy Biddou kal 
dAAowrdy Kal peraBAnroy kal 
wore wdyra Oeipdyray Kal udvov 
Tov Oedby karadimdvrwy, Ibid. iv. 
14: 6 ra@v Srwikay Geds Bre cOua 
Tuyxavwv Bre wey Hyewovixdy Exe 
thy bAnv odalay Bray 7 exxipwors 
f° Bre Be emt pépous yiverat abrijs 
brav 7} Siandounors. 


PANTHEISM: GOD AND THE WORLD. 


lar individual substances. We can, therefore, think 
of nothing which is not either immediately deity or 
a manifestation of deity. In point of essence, God 
and the world~are therefore the same; indeed, the 
two conceptions are declared by the Stoics to be ab- 
solutely identifl If they have nevertheless to be 
distinguished, the distinction is only derivative and 
partial. The same universal Being is called God 
when it is regarded as a whole, World when it is re- 
garded as progressive in one of the many forms 


1 Besides the quotations al- 
ready given from Chrysippus 
on p. 153, 2, and Cleanthes on 
p- 155, 1, compare Phedr. Nat. 
De. (Philodem. repi eboeBelas), 
Col. 5: Asoyévns 6 BaBvAdmos 
éy rq wept rijs "AOnvas roy Kécpov 
ypdpe re Ait roy abrdy imdpyey, 
4) wepiéxew roy Ala nabdrep ty- 
Opwxov Wuxhv. Cic. N. De. ii. 
17, 45: Nothing corresponds 
better to the idea of God, quam 
ut primum hunc mundum, quo 
nihil fieri excellentius potest, 
animantem esse et Deum judi- 
cem. Ibid. 18, 34: Perfect 
reason Deo tribuenda, id est 
mundo. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 45, 3 
Vis illum vocare mundum? 
Non falleris. Ipse enim est 
hoc quod vides totum, suis par- 
tibus inditus et se sustinens et 
sua. Jbid. Prolog. 13: Quid 
est Deus? Mens universi. 
Quid est Deus? Quod vides 
totum et quod non vides totum. 
Sic demum’ magnitudo sua illi 
redditur, qua nihil majus ex- 
cogitari potest, si solus est 
omnia, opus suum et extra et 
intra tenet. Diog. vii. 148: 
obolay bt Oeot Zhvav wey gyor roy 


bAov xécpov Kal tov ovpaydv. Ar. 
Didym. in FEus. Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 
1 and 3: dAov 5 roy xécpoy aby 
tuis éavrod wépeot mpocayopetover 
Gedy. . . . Sid BH Kal Zeds Adyeraz 
6 xéopos. Orig. c. Cels. v. 7: 
capes 5h thy SAov ndopoy Aé- 
yovow elvat Bedy Srwikol wey 7d 
xp@rov, The arguments given, 
p- 144, for the existence of God 
are based on the supposition 
that God is the same as the 


world. The existence of God - 


is proved by showing the rea- 
sonableness of the world. 
Aratus gives a poet’s descrip- 
tion of the Stoic pantheism at 
the beginning of the Phzeno- 
mena: Zeus is the being of 
whom streets and markets, sea 
and land, are full, whose off- 
spting is man, and who, out of 
regard for man, has appointed 
signs in the heaven to regulate 
the year. The same idea is 
contained in the well-known 
lines of Virgil, Georg: iv. 220; 
n, vi. 724. The round figure 
of the Stoic deity, Sen. Ep. 113, 
22; De M. Claud. 8, 1, has also 
reference to the world as God. 
Conf. Cie. N. D. i. 17, 46.. 
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(2) Dif- 
Serence be- 
tween God 
and the 
norld only 
relative. 


THE STOICS. 


assumed in the course of its development. The dif- 
ference, therefore, is tantamount to assigning a 
difference of meaning to the term world, according as 
it is used to express the whole of what exists, or only 
the derivative part.' 

Still this distinction does not depend only upon 
our way of looking at things, but it is founded in the 
nature of things. Primary force, as such, primary 
fire, primary reason, constitute what is primarily God. 
Things into which this primary substance has changed 
itself are only divine in a derivative sense. Hence 
deity, which is ultimately identical with the whole 
of the world, may again be described as a part of the 
world, as the leading part (rd 7yeuouxov), as the 
Soul of the world, as the all-pervading fiery Breath.? 


1 Stob. Ecl. i. 444: nécpoy 8’ 
elvat pnow 6 Xpvownmos cioT na 
€& ovpavod nal yns Kal rev év Tov- 
Tos picewy> I Td ex Oedv Kal av- 
Oporwy ciotnus Kal éx Tay éveka 
Totrwy vyeyovorwy. Aéyera: 9 
érépws Kéopos 5 Ceds, nal? by 7 
Biaxdopnois yiverat wat reAecovTas, 
Diog. vii. 137: Aéyovor BE ndopov 
TPLXGs* adrév re Toy Dedy Toy ex 
Tis ardons ovalas idfws moidy, ds 
3h kpOpaprdés dort nal ayevynros 
Snusroupyds &v ris biaxocunocews 
kara xpdvev Tivds wepiddous dva- 
Aloxwy eis éautdy rhy Gracay 
ovolay Kal mdAw éF Eavrod yervay, 
Kal avriy 6¢ Thy Siaxdopnow Trav 
dorépwyv Kdopov elvar A€yovor Kal 
tplrov rd cuvertnKds €F auot. 
nal Errt Koopos (according to 
the first meaning of the word) 6 
iSfws wots THS TwY SAwy ovclas, 
(universal substance in its de- 
finite quality) # (second mean- 


ing) &s not Moceddévios . . . 
avornua e& ovpavod «al yas Kal 
tay éy rovras picewy, # (third 
meaning) clornpa é« Oe@y nal 
avOpérwv Kal trav Evexa robrwy 
yeyovérav. Ar. Didym. in Eus, 
Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 1: xéopos is the 
name for 7d éx rdons Tis ovclas 
mrowy, and for rd xara rhy Bia- 
Kéopnoww thy Toravryny Kal Bidrakw 
éxov. In the former sense, the 
world is eternal, and the same 
as God; in the latter, created, 
and subject to change. Com- 
pare also the quotations from 
the mathematician Diodorus, 


in Ach. Tat. Isag. c. 6. p. 129, 
b 


? See p. 148. The two ideas 
blend into each other. Thus 
Seneca, Nat. Qu. Prol. 13, says 
God must be the Reason of the 
world and must also be the 
universe itself; and he con- 


PANTHEISM: EXCEPTION OF BOETHUS. 


The distinction, however, is only a relative one. What 
is not immediately divine is nevertheless divine de- 
rivatively, as being a manifestation of primary fire ; 
and if the soul of the world is not identical with the 
body, at least it pervades every part of that body.! It 
is a distinction, too, which applies only to a part of 
the conditions of the world. At the end of every 
period, the sum of all derivative things reverts to the 
unity of the divine Being, and the distinction be- 
tween what is originally and what is derivatively 
divine, in other words, the distinction between God 
and the world, ceases. 

Boéthus alone dissented from the pantheism of 
the Stoics by making a real distinction between God 
and the world. Agreeing with the other Stoics in 
considering ‘deity to be an ethereal Substance,? he 
would not allow that it resided, as the Soul, within 
the whole world, and, consequently, he refused to call 
the world a living being.* Instead of doing this, he 
placed the seat of deity in the highest of the heavenly 
spheres, the sphere of the fixed stars, and made it 
operate upon the world from this abode.! The oppo- 


tinues: Quid ergo interest in- 
ter naturam Dei et nositram? 
Nostri melior pars animus est, 
in illo nulla pars extra animum 
est. Totus est ratio, &e. 

1 The connection of the two, 
like the connection between 
soul and body, and the argu- 
ment quoted by Tertullian from 
Zeno on p. 148, 1, is a epaors 30’ 
SAwv. See p. 135. 

2 Stob. Kel. i. 60 : BénOos roy 
aidépa Gedy axephvaro. 


3 Piog. 143: .Béndos 5é pnow 
ovx elvat (gov tov xéopov. The 
words of Philo, Incorrupt. M. 
953, C—Wuxh 5 rod xécpov Kara 
Tous ayridototvras 5 bebs—imply 
the same, but these words evi- 
dently are not taken from Boé- 
thus. = 
* Diog. 148: BénOos 8 dv rH 
rept picews obplay Oeod Thy Trav 
&mAavay cpaipay’ which must be 
understood in the same sense 
as the corresponding statements 


(3) Boé- 
thus dis- 
sents frum ° 
the pan- 

theism of 
the Stoics. 
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site view detracted, in his eyes, from the unchange- 
able and exalted character of the divine Being. How 
anxious he was to vindicate that character will also 
be seen in the way in which he differed from his 
fellow-Stoics in reference to the destruction of the 


world. 


of other Stoics: the fryexovixdy of 
the world resides in the purest 
part of the ether. Yet, inas- 
much as the world is no living 
being, nor is deity the soul of 
the world, it must, according 
to the view of Boéthus, act upon 
it from without. This is ex- 
pressly stated in Philo, Incor- 


rup. M. 953, B, God is described 
as the charioteer guiding the 
world, and -wapiorduevos the 
stars and elements, But this 
passage, beginning at al afror’ 
eixétws, is evidently Philo’s 
own expansion of what he has 
just quoted from Boéthus, 


GENERAL COURSE OF THE UNIVERSE. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE STUDY OF NATURE. COURSE, CHARACTER, AND 
GOVERNMENT OF THE UNIVERSE. 


By virtue of a law inherent in nature, Primary 
Being passes over into particular objects; for, in- 
volving as it does the conception of a forming and 
creating force, it must as necessarily develone into a 
universe, as a seed or ovum must develope into a 
plant or animal.'! Primary fire—so taught the Stoics, 
following Heraclitus—first goes over into vapour, 
then into moisture ; one part of this moisture is pre- 
cipitated in the form of earth, another remains as 
water, whilst a third part evaporating constitutes 
atmospheric air, and air, again, enkindles fire out of 
itself. By the mutual play of these four elements 
the world is formed,? built round the earth as a 


1 Diog. vii. 136: nar’ apyas 


13, 1: Fire will consume the 
piv oby Ka abroy bvra [rdy Bedr | 


world: hune evanidum con- 


Tpérew Thy wacay odclay 5’ atpos 
eis BSwp* kal Gowep ey rH yoy 7d 
onépua mepiéxera, obrw Kal Tov- 
Tov omepnaridy Adyov bvra ToD 
néopov To.0vde brodimécOa dy TH 
typ@ evepydy abtg wowdvra Thy 
Dany wpds thy ray eins yéveow, 
«.7.A, Seneca, Nat. Quest. iii. 


sidere, et nihil relinqui aliud in 
rerum natura, igne restincto, 
quam humorem. In hoc futuri 
mundi spem latere. Stob. Kel. 
i, 372 and 414, 5. See pp. 161, 2; 
164, 2. 

2 Stob. i. 370 : Zhywva 5¢ ofras 
axopalverOai Siapininv: roabrny 
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centre;! heat, as it is developed out of water,? mould- 


ing the chaotic mass. 


dehoes elvar ev wepiodw Thy Tov 
BAov Siaxdounow éx ris ovclas. 
Gray dx xupds tpowh eis b3wp Br 
&épos yévnrar td pév ri ipioracbat 
Kal viv cuvicracba, éx Tov Aotwov 
Bt 7d uty diapevew Bdwp, ex 5 rod 
aruiCouévov aépa ylver Bat, Ex Tivos 
5é rou depos wip etdwrev. Diog. 
vii. 142: ~viveoO@a: 5¢ toy Kécuoy 
bray é« wupds 7) ovoia tpari Sr 
&épos eis dypdryta, elra 1d waxu- 
pepts abrov cvoray droredeoOH yi 
To 8t Aewrouepts efaepwhh Kal 
Tour’ émimdéov Aerruviey wip rro- 
yervnon ; elra nar pli én rov- 
Twv purd Te kal (wa Kal BAA yévn. 
Chrys. in Plut. St. Rep. 41, 3, 
p- 1053: 4 8 wupds peraBorh 
éoTt toiaiTn: 80 dépos eis Bdwp 
Tpémerai’ Kan’ Tovrov vis dpic- 
Ttaueyvns ahp évOunarar: Aewru- 
vouévou 8 rod dépos 4 aldhp 
mepixeitat nindw, The same 
writer observes, in the Scholia 
on Hesiod’s Theogony, v. 459, 
bri Kabiypwy bytwy Tay SAwy Kal 
buBpwv Karapepoméevwy woAAGY 
thy Exxpiow tobTwy Kpdvoy wvo- 
pads0u, Conf. Clemens, Strom. 
v. 599, C, and Stob. i. 312. 

' Stob. Ecl. i. 442, also 
affirms that the creation of the 
universe begins with earth. 

2 Stob. 1. c.: KAedvOns St 
otrw mas pnow: exproyiobevros 
Tov wavtis ouviCew 7d wero abrov 
mp@rov, elra Ta exdueva awooBeév- 
vuoOar 5’ BAov. tov 88 wavrds 
etuypavberrns, 
wupds, dyrirunioayros alte Tot 
uécou, Tpéxer Oa wdAw els robvay- 
tioy (the probable meaning is, 
that the last remains of the 
original fire begin a motion in 
the opposite direction) «10 oftw 


To txxaroy Tov. 


By the separation of these 


tpexduevoy kyw nov ablerba: « 
wal &pxerba: Siaxocueiv +d SAov, 
kal rotavrny weplodov del wal dia- 
xéounow mowoupévov roo éy rH 
tav SAwy ovolg révov (for this fa- 
vourite expression of Cleanthes, 
see p. 127,53; 128, 2) uh waverOar 
[Staxocpodpevoy 1d bAov], Somep 
yap évés trios 7a pépn wdvta 
vera: ex orepudrwv ev rots Kabh- 
kovot xpévots, oftw Kal rod 8Aou 
Ta pépn, ov eal ra (Ga kal ra 
pura bvta Tuyxdvel, év Tots Kabh- 
Koust xpdvas verat, Kal Sorep 
Twes Adyot TaY pepov els omepua 
ouvndyres ulyvuvras kal adéis dia- 
Kplvovras “yevouevav TOY pepoy, 
odrws ef évds re wdvra ylyvecbat 
Kal éx wavrwy eis ty ovyxplverOa, 
(conf. Heraclit. in vol. i. 467, 1), 
63g Kal cunpovws Bretiovons rijs 
wepiddov, A few further details 
are supplied by Macrobd. Sat. i. 
17. The myth respecting the 
birth of Apollo and Artemis is 
referred to the formation of the 
sun and moon. Namque post 
chaos, ubi primum ccepit con- 
fusa deformitas in rerum 
formas et elementa nitescere, 
terreque adhue humida sub- 
stantia in molli atque instabili 
sede mutaret: convalescente 
paullatim theres calore atque 
inde seminibus in eam igneis 
defiuentibus (the connection of 
Zeus, i.e., of Ether, with Leto, 
the Earth) hac sidera edita 
esse credantur ; et solem maxi- 
ma caloris vi in suprema rap- 
tum; lunam vero humidiore et 
velut femineo sexu naturali 
quodam pressam tepore infe- 
riora tenuisse, tanquam ille 
Magis substantia patris con- 
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elements, a distinction between the active and the 
passive powers of nature—between the soul of the 
world and the body of the world—becomes apparent. 
The moisture into which the primary fire was first 
changed represents the body, just as the heat! latent 
in it represents the soul ;? or, taking the later four- 
fold division of the elements, the two lower ones 
correspond to matter, the two higher ones to acting 


force. 


As the distinction between matter and force has 


stet, hxc matris. The state- 
ment that besides other things 
plants and animals had their 
origin in the intermingling of 
elements (Stob. and Diog.) must 
be understood in the sense of 
generatio squivoca. Lactant. 
Inst. vii. 4, says the Stoics 
make men grow like sponges 
out of the earth, and Sect. 
Math. ix. 28, says the Stoics 
speak of the earth-born men of 
prehistoric ages. 

1 There must always be some 
remainder of heat or fire, 
as Cleanthes and Chrysippus 
avowed, or else there would be 
no activé life-power from which 
a@ new creation could emanate. 
Philo, Incorrupt. M. 954, C, 
observes that, if the world 
were entirely consumed by fire 
at the éxrtpwors, the fire itself 
would be extinguished, and no 
new world would be possible. 
5d wal tives Tév awd Tis erods 
- «+ Epacay, bri pera rh» éxri- 
pwow, erevdav dvéos nédapos wéAAD 
Snuroupycioba:, chumay uev rd wip 
ob oBévyrra, worh 5€ tis abrov 
Hoipa bwodelreras. 

2 Chrys. in Plut. 1. c. 41, 6: 


5idAou wey yap dy 6 xédouos wupd- 
Sys ebObs Kal Wuxyh errw éavrov 
kal jyenovindy, bre 5é peraBadwy 
els +d trypdy Kal Thy évarorcpeei- 
cay Wuxhv tpdroy Twa eis capa 
wal Wuxhy peréBarey Sore cv- 
veotdvat éx robrwy, HAAov TiVa 
toxe Adyor. 

® Nemes. Nat. Hom. C. 2, 
p. 72: A€youas 5é of Strwixol, rav 
oraxelov 7a wey elvas Spacrikd 
Te Bt wabntind: Spacrinda pev 
dépa Kal rip, wabyrina 5é yy Kad 
Bdwp. Plit. Com. Not. 49, 2. 
See above p. 127,5. From this 
passage a further insight is 
obtained into two points con- 
nected with the Stoic philo- 
sophy, which have been already 
discussed. It can no longer 
appear strange that the active 
power, or deity (and likewise 
the human soul) should at one 
time be called Fire, at another 
Air-Current, for both represent 
equally the aoting forge; and 
the statement that properties 
are atmospheric currents—as, 
indeed, the whole distinction 
of subject-matter and property 
—follows from this view of 
things. 
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(2) End of 
the world, 


original purity.? 
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its origin in time, so it will also have an end in time.! 
Matter which primary Being has separated from itself 
to form its body is being gradually resolved into pri- 
mary Being again; so that, at the end of the present 
course of things, a general conflagration of the world 
will restore all things to their original form, in which 
everything derivative will have ceased to exist, and 
pure Deity, or primary fire, will alone remain in its 


1 The Stoics, according to 
Diog. 141, where, however, 
there is apparently a lacuna 
in the text, prove that the 
world (S:axdapunois, not xéopos, 
in the absolute sense, see p. 
158, 1) will come to an end, 
partly because it has come into 
being, and partly by two not 
very logical inferences: ob ra 
[vulgo ob re ra, Cobet: ob rd re] 
LEepn POapra éort, kal rd Brow: Ta 
St pépn tov Kéouov POapra, eis 
BAANAG yap peraBddrAe* pbaptds 
&pad kéomos* and ef te émidernrdv 
éor) rijs éxi rd xeipov metaBoAjs, 
gbaprév éori> Kal 6 kéopos pa: 
efavxuotra yap «at éfvdarovrar. 
Conf. Alex. Meteora, 90. In 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 44, 2, p. 1054, 
Chrysippus asserts that the 
ovgia is immortal, but to néoyos 
belongs a domrep apbapoia. 

3 Plut. Sto. Rep. 39, 2, p. 
1052: [Xpiowrros| ev te xpaty 
rept mpovoias tov Ala, onoly, 
abfecbat néxpisbveis abtdy &xayra 
karavaddop. émel yap 5 Odvaros 
ev dors Wuxts xwpiouds ard Tov 
THparos, 7 Fé Tov Kéopov Wux} od 
xwpiferat uty, abtera: bt ouvexas 
Bexpis by eis abthy éfavardon 
thy BAny, ob pntéoy axobvioKkew 
tov xéspov, Stob. Ecl. i, 414 


This resolution of the world into 


(according to Nuwmenius: see 
us. Pr. Kv. xv. 18,1): Zhvow 
kal KAedvOe: xal Xpvolaay apeones 
Thy ovolay peraBdrdAew oloy eis 
onépua td wip (Philo, Incorrupt. 
M. 956, B, expresses himself 
against this description) Kat 
mwaAw éx Tovrov Toabrny dmore- 
Acioba Thy Siaxdounory ola mpdre- 
pow Hv. Seneca, Consol. ad 
Marciam, gives a graphic de- 
scription of the end of the 
world, which recalls the lan- 
guage of the Revelation. Com- 
pare, on the subject of éxmupwois, 
Diog. vii. 142, 1387 (see above 
p- 158, 1); Av. Didym. in Eus. 
Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 1: Plt. Com. 
Not. 36 (see p. 153, 2); Hera- 
clit. Alleg. Hom. c, 25, p. 53; 
Cie. Acad. ii. 37,119; N. D. ii. 
46, 118; Sen. Consol. ad Polyb. 
i.2; Alea. Aphr. in Meteor. 90, 
a. In the last-named passage, 
it is urged by the Stoics, in 
support of their view, that even 
now large tracts of water are 
dried up or else take the place 
of dry land. Simpl. Phys. iii. 
b; De Ceelo; Schol. in Arist. 
487, b, 35 and 489, a 13; 
Justin. Apol. i. 20; ii. 7; Orig. 
c. Cels. iii. 75, 497, a; vi. 71. 
Since at the éxrtpwots every- 


ve 
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fire or ether,! the Stoics thought, would take place, 
through the same intermediate stages as its genera- 


tion from the primary fire.? 


Cleanthes, following 


his peculiar view as to the seat of the governing? 
force in the world, supposed that its destruction 


would come from the sun.‘ 


No sooner, however, will everything have re- 
turned to its original unity,> and the course of the 


thing is resolved into deity, 
Plut. C. Not. 17, 8, p. 1067, 
says: Srav éxxupéowor roy Kéopov 
ourol, Kandy yey 003° driovy dxo- 
Aclrerat, ToT Brow ppdviudy dort 
Tnvixaira Kal cody. 

1 Numen. in Kus. Pr. Ev. xv. 
18, 1: dpéoxe: && rots mpeoBurd- 
ros rev ard tis aipérews Tabrns, 
efaypodoba xdvta xar& wepiddous 
Twas Tas peyloras, eis wip aidepa- 
des dvadvopérwy mwdvrar, Ac- 
cording to Philo, Incorrup. M. 
954, &, Cleanthes called this 
fire pAdt, Chrysippus aiyh. Re- 
specting &v@pak, pAdé, airyh, see 
ibid. 953, E. The observations 
on p. 151 respecting the iden- 
tity of wip, xvedua, aifhp apply 
here. 

2 This is, at least, the im- 
port of the general principle 
(assigned to Chrysippus by 
Stob. Ecl. i. 314) expressed by 
Heraclitus, that, in the reso- 
lution of earth and water into 
fire, the same steps intervene, 
in a retrograde order, as in 
their generation. 

3 See p. 147, 1. 

4 Plut. Com. Not. 31, 10: 
emarywve(ouevos 6 KAedvOns ri éx- 
mwupaooet Acye Thy ceAhvnv kal 7a 
Aowa korpa roy HAsov ekopoimoa 
[leg. -civ] wdyra tavrg@ wal yera- 


Badeiy eis dauréy, —- : 

5 It is expressly asserted 
that everything, without ex- 
ception, is liable to this des- 
tiny; neither-the soul nor the 
Gods are exempt.. Conf. Sen. 
Cons. ad Marc. 26, 7: Nos 
quoque felices anime et seterna 
sortites (the words are put in 
the mouth of a dead man), cum 
Deo visum sit iterum istamoliri, 
labentibus cunctis et ips parva 
ruine ingentis accessio in 
antiqua elementa vertemur. 
Chrysippus says of the Gods, in 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 38, 5: Some of 
the Gods have come into being 
and are perishable, others are 
eternal: Helios and Selene, 
and other similar deities, have 
come into being; Zeus is 
eternal. In Philo, Incorrupt. 
M. 950, A, Orig. Cc, Cels. iv. 68, 
Plut. Def. Orx. 19, p. 420, Com. 
Not. 31, 5, p. 1075, it is objected 
that, at the general con- 
flagration, the Gods will melt 
away, as though they were 
made of wax or tin. According 
to Philodem. wept beav diaryaryijs, 
Tab. i. 1, Vol. Hercul. vi. 1, 
even Zeno restricted the happy 
life of the Gods to certain 
lengthy periods of time. 
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world have come to an end, than the formation of a new 
world will begin,' so exactly corresponding with the 
previous world that every particular thing, every 
particular person, and every occurrence will recur in 
it,? precisely as they occurred in the world prece- 


1 Arius, in Eus. Pr. Ev. xv. 
19: émt rosovro 5 mpoedbay 6 
Kowds Adyos Kal Koiwh ovais pel- 
(wy Kal wAciwy yevoudyvn TéAOS 
avainpdvaca mdvra kal eis éaurhy 
GvardaBovoa ev tH wdon ovcig 
ylverat (it occupies the room of 
the whole substance) éravea- 
Ooica cis tov xpawrov pnOévra 
Adyor kal eis avdoracw [? xara- 
ow—!] exelvny thy xoodoay 
éviautdy Toy wéyiotoy, Kal’ by ar’ 
avrijs wovns eis abr wdAwylveras 
 amoxardocracis (the same in 
Philop. Gen. et Corr. B. ii. 
Schl. p. 70), éwaveASotoa 5e die 
rdéww ap’ olas diaxocpelv doabrws 
Hpkaro wata Adyoy wddAw Thy ab- 
See 
p. 161. According to Nemes. 
Nat. Hom. c, 38, p. 147, conf. 
Censorin. Di. Nat. 18, 11, the 
éxxtpwrs takes place when all 
the planets have got back to the 
identical places which they oc- 
cupied at the beginning of the 
world, or, in other words, when 
a periodic year is complete. 
The length of a periodic year 
was estimated by Diogenes 
(Plut. Pl. i. 32, 2; Stob. Ecl. 
i. 264) at 365 periods, or 365 x 
18,000 ordinary years. Plut. 
De Ki. ap. D. 9, g, E, p. 389 
mentions the opinion, Sep tpia 
mpos ty, rovro thy dioxdounow 
xpsvy xpos thy exmipwow elvas. 
Inasmuch as it had been pre- 
viously said that the duration 
of xépos (i.e. éxmipwors) was tne 


longer, and that therefore 
Apollo, who represents the state 
of perfect unity was honoured 
nine months with the pan, 
whilst Dionysus, torn to pieces 
by the Titans, the emblem of the 
present world of contraries, was 
only honoured for three with 
the dithyramb, some mistake 
seems to have crept in. Pro- 
bably we ought either to read 
brep xpdbs rpla ty, or to transpose 
the passage from diaxdopnow to 
exxvpwow, 

? The belief in changing 
cycles is a common one in the 
older Greek philosophy. In 
particular, the Stoics found it 
in Heraclitus. The belief, how- 
ever, that each new world 
exactly represents the preceding 
one is first encountered among 
the Pythagoreans, and is closely 
connected with the theory of 
the migration of souls and a 
periodic year. Kudemus, in a 
passage which has generally 
been lost sight of in describing 
Pythagorean teaching, had 
taught (in Simpl. Phys. 1738): 
ei 5€ wis moreboee Tois MuBayo- 
pelos, ds wdAw 7d alta dpdug 
Kaye pvboroyhow 7d paBdlov Exav 
ipiv Kabnpévors obre Kal ra hAAM 
advra duolws eet, kal roy xpévov 
evroyév dori toy abroy elva: (in 
that case the time must be the 
same as the present time). The 
Stoics appear to have borrowed 
this view from the Pytha- 
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ding. Hence the history of the world and of Deity 
—as, indeed, with the eternity of matter and acting 
force, must necessarily be the case—revolves in an 


endless cycle through exactly the same stages.! 


goreans (unless with other 
Orphic-Pythagorean views it 
was known to Heraclitus), and 
it commended itself to them as 
being in harmony with their 
theory of necessity. Hence 
they taught : werd riv dxmipwow 
wdAw wdyra Taira dy Te néopp 
yevéo@a Kan’ apidudv, as Kal ry 
iSlws woiby wddAw roy abrdy TE 
awpdoGer elval re cal yiverOat Exelvp 
7@ xéoupe (Alex, Anal. Pr. 58, 
b). . robrov 88 obras Exorros, 
diadov, hs ovdty ddbvaroy, Kal Has 
pera rd TeAeuTIoa wdALy TWepiddwy 
Twa €iAnupevay xpdvoy eis by 
vov éopey KaTtaorhocer Ba oxime 
) rg wept Tpovolas, in 

. Inst. vii. 23. Conf. 
a “Ep. 36, 10: Veniet 
iterum qui nos in lucem reponat 
dies). This is toapply to every 
fact and to every occurrence in 
the new world, at the radryye- 
veola or dxoxardorasis (as the 
return of a formerage is called) : 
thus there will be another 
Socrates, who will marry ano- 
ther Xanthippe, and be accused 
by another Anytus and Meletus. 
Hence M, Aurel. vii. 19, xi. 1, 
deduces his adage, that nothing 
new happens under the sun. 
Simpl. Phys. 207, b; Philop. 
Gen. et Corr. B. ii. Schl. p. 70; 
Tatian. c. Gree. ¢, 3, 245, da; 
Clemens, Strom. v. 549, D; 
Orig. C, Cels. iv, 68; v. 20 and 
23; Nemes. 1. c.; Plut. Def. 
Or. 29, p. 425. Amongst other 
things, the Stoics raised the 
question, Whether the Socrates 


Still 


who would appear in the future 
world would be numerically 
identical (els ap.Oug) with the 
present Socrates or not ? (Simpl. 
1, c.) the answer being, that 
they could not be numerically 
identical, since this would in- 
volve uninterrupted existence, 
but that they were alike with- 
outa difference (a4mapdAAakrot), 
Others, however, chiefly among 
the younger Stoics, appear to 
have held that there could be 
noticeable differences between 
the two. (Orig. v. 20, 592, c.) 
This remark appears to have 
given rise to the false notion 
(Hippolyt. Refut. Her. i. 21; 

iphan. Heer. v. p. 12, b) that 
the Stoics believed in the trans- 
migration of souls. The remark 
made by Nemes., that the Gods 
know the whole course of the 


‘present world, from having sur- 


vived the end of the former one, 
can only apply to one highest 
God, who, however, does not 
require such empirical know- 
ledge. The other deities will 
not have survived the general 
conflagration. 

! Ar. Didym. |. c. continues; 
Tay tootrwy wepidday €f didlou 
ywouevay éxaramatarws, obre 
yap rijs doxis airlay «ad (del.] 
wacw oldy te yivéobas, obre Tov 
Biowxodvros abtd. ovdolay re yap 
Tois ywoutvois dperrdvas Sei wepu- 
kviay dvadéxeoOat ras weraBoAds 
wdoas Kal th Snusoupyjoov é€ 
abrijs, «.7.A. Conf. Philop.: 
Grophoee 8 by tis, Ss gmow 
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there were not wanting, even in comparatively early 
times, members of the Stoic School who entertained 
doubts on this teaching; and among the most dis- 
tinguished of the later Stoics some gave it up alto- 


gether.! 


*AAckavdpos, xpds *ApiororéAn. ef 
yep 7 BAn 7 aith deb diapéve, 
fort 5¢ nad +d rointixdy altiov Tb 
aird del, 3:2 wolay airlay ovx) 
Kata weploddy Tiva mAelovos xpdvov 
éx ris abris bAns 7a abrad wdAw 
nar’ apiOudy ind Tov airay Eora ; 
drep tTwés aot Kata Thy waAry- 
yevéoiay nal roy péyay émavrdy 
oupBalvew, év ¢ mdvrwy Tay abTay 
émonxardoracis ylvera. See M. 
Aurel. v. 32. 

1 According to Philo (In- 
corrup. M. 947, C), besides 
Posidonius and Panztius, his 
instructor (Jog. vii. 142; Stob. 
Ecl. i. 414), Boéthus asserted, 
in opposition to the ordinary 
Stoic teaching, the eternity of 
the world. Philo adds that 
this was also the view of Dio- 
genes of Seleucia, in his later 
years, Moreover, Zeno of 
Tarsus, on the authority of 
Numenius (in Huseb. Preep. Ev. 
xv. 19, 2), considered that the 
destruction of the world by fire 
could not be proved (qaclv 
emoxeiv wepl THs éxmupdoews TAY 
éAwv). But these statements 
are elsewhere contradicted. 
Diogenes mentions Posidonius 
as one who held the destruction 
of the world by fire. The 
testimony of Diogenes is con- 
firmed by Plut, Pl. Phil. ii. 9, 3 
(Stob. Ecl. i. 880; Hus. Pr. 
Ev. xv. 40. See Achill. Tatian, 
Isag. 131, C), who says that 
Posidonius only allowed so 


Besides the periodical destruction by fire, 


much empty space outside the 
world as was necessary for the 
world to be dissolved in at the 
éxxtpwots. The difference be- 
tween his view and the older 
Stoical view which Bake (Po- 
sidon. Rel. 58) deduces from 
Stob. i. 432, is purelyimaginary. 
Antipater, according to Dio- 
genes, also believed in a future 
conflagration. Little import- 
ance can be attached to the 
statement in Cic. N. D. ii. 46, 
118, respecting Panztius, addu- 
bitare dicebant; whereas the 
words of Stob. are: miBarwrépay 
voulle: Thy dididrnTa ToD Kdopou ; 
and those of Diog.: &p@aprov 
amephvaro Thy Kécpov. 

Boéthus emphatically denied 
the destruction of the world, 
his chief reasons (in Philo, 1. ¢. 
952, C) being the following :— 
(1) If the world were de- 
stroyed, it would be a de- 
struction without a cause, for 
there is no cause, either within 
or without, which could pro- 
duce such an effect. (2) Of 
the three modes of destruction, 
those kara dialpeow, xara dvalpe- 
ow Tis ewexotons woidrnTos (as 
in the crushing of a statue), 
kata obyxvow (as in chemical 
resolution), not one can apply 
to the world. (3) If the world 
ceased to exist, the action of 
God on the world, in fact, His 
activity would altogether cease. 
(4) If everything were con- 
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periodical destructions by floods! were also assumed; 
there being, however, a difference of opinion as to 
whether the whole universe, or only the earth and its 
inhabitants, were subject to these floods.? 


sumed by fire, the fire must go 
out for want of fuel. With 
that, the possibility of a new 
world is at an end. 

The resolution of the world 
into indefinite vacuum, attri- 
buted by Plut. Plac. ii. 9, 2, to 
the Stoics in general, is no 
doubt the same as the con- 
densation and expansion of 
matter. Ritter, iii. 599 and 
703, supposes it to be a mis- 
apprehension of the real Stoic 
teaching, How Hegel, Gesch. 
d. Phil. ii. 391, and Schleier- 
macher, Gesch,'d. Philos. p. 129, 
in view of the passages quoted, 
can absolutely deny that the 
Stoics held a periodic destruc- 
tion of the world, is hard to 
comprehend. 

! The flood and its causes 
are fully discussed by Sen: Nat. 
Qu. iii. 27-30. Rain, inroads 
of the sea, earthquakes, are all 
supposed to contribute. The 
chief thing, however, is, that 
such a destruction has been 
ordained in the course of the 
world. It comes cum fatalis 
dies venerit, cum adfuerit illa 
necessitas temporum (27, 1), 
cum Deo visum, ordiri meliora, 
vetera finiri (28, 7); it has 
been fore-ordained from the 
beginning (29, 2; 30, 1), and 
is due, not only to the pressure 
of the existing waters, but also 
to their increase, and to a 
changing of earth into water 
(29, 4). The object of this 


flood is to purge away the sins 
of mankind, ut de integro tote 
rudes innoxieque generentur 
[res humanz] nec supersit in 
deteriora preceptor (29, 6); 

peracto judicio generis humani 
exstructisque pariter feris .. . 
antiquus ordo revocabitur. 


Omne ex integro animal gene- © 


rabitur dabiturque terris, homo 
inscius scelerum : but this state 
of innocence will not last long. 
Seneca (29, 1) appeals to Bero- 
sus, according to whom the 
destruction of the world by fire 
will take place when all the 


planets are in the sign of the , 


Crab, its destruction by water 
when they are in the sign of 
the Capricorn. Since these 
signs correspond with the 
summer and winter turns of 
the sun, the language of Sene- 
ca agrees with that of Censorin. 
Di. Nat. 18, 11, evidently quoted 
from Varro, conf. Jahn, p. viii. : 
Cujus anni a o—_/ est 
cataclysmus ae ee 
ecpyrasis. Conf. Heraclit. eg. 
Hom. c, 25, p. 53: When one 
element gains the supremacy 
over the others, the course of 
the world will come to an end, 
by éeripwors, if the element is 
fire; «i 8 GOpovy Biwp éxparyeln, 
karaxAvoug Toy Kéouey awoAcia- 
Oat. 

2 For the’ former view, the 
language of Heraclitus and 
Censorinus tells, for the latter 
that of Seneca. 
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One point established by the generation and de- 
struction of the world—the uncertainty of all par- 
ticular things, and the unconditional dependence of 
everything on a universal law and the course of the 
universe—is throughout a leading one in the Stoic 
enquiries into nature. All things in nature come 
about by virtue of a natural and unchangeable con- 
nection of cause and effect, as the nature of the 
universe and the general law require. This abso- 
lute necessity, regulating all Being and Becoming, 
is expressed in the conception of Fate or Destiny 
(1) eiuapyévn).! Viewed from the point of view of 
natural science, Destiny is only another name for 
primary Being, for the all-pervading, all-producing 
Breath, for the artistic fire which is the Soul of the 
world.? But again the activity of this Being being 
always rational and according to law, Destiny may 
also be described as the Reason of the World, as 
universal Law, as the rational form of the world’s 


Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 36: 


1 Diog. vii. 149: xaé’ eipappeé- 
yvnv &€ pact ra wavra ylverOau 
Xptoirnos, w.7.A. Fort BF eiuap- 
peévn airla tay bvrwv elpouévn 4 
Adyos ka’ by 6 nédouos Siekd-yeras, 
A. Gell. vi. 2, 3: (Chrysippus) 
in libro wep) xpovolas quarto 
eiuapnévny esse dicit voiwnxhy 
Twa obvratw trav Bawy ef aisiov 
tav érépwy ois érépos émaxo- 
Aovdodyrwy Kal werd woAd wey ody 
a&xapaBdrov obons ris roiatrns 
ouprdronys. Cie. Divin. i. 55, 
125 (according to Posidonius): 
Fatum, or efuapuévn, was called 
ordinem seriemque causarum, 
cum causa cause2 nexa rem ex 


se gignat. 
Quid enim intelligis fatum? 
existimo necessitatem rerum 
omnium actionumque, quam 
nulla vis rumpat. De Prov. 
5, 8: Irrevocabilis humana pa- 
riter ac divina cursus vehit. 
Ile ipse omnium conditor et 
rector scripsit quidem fata, sed 
sequitur, Semper paret, semper 
jussit. 

2? Conf. p. 152 and Stob, 
Ecl. i. 180 (Plat. Plac. i. 28), 
Xoboinnos Bvvausw wvevparinhy 
Thy ovotay ris eipapudéwns rdtes 
Tov wavrds SiorKnrinhy. 
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course.' When regarded as the groundwork of na- 
tural formations, this primary Being or general Law 
is called Nature ; but when it appears as the cause of 
the orderly arrangement and development of the world, 
it is known as Providence ;? or in popular language it 
is called Zeus, or the will of Zeus ; and in this sense it 
is said that nothing happens without the will of Zeus.* 


1 Hence Chrysippus’ defini- 
tion (Plut. and Stob.): elpapyévn 
éoriy & tov xdcpov Adyos 4 Adyos 
(Pld. vépos) tév ev 7G nbopp 
mpovole Siorxoupevaw* f Ad-yos kal” 
by 7a pay yeyovéta yéyove, 7a Be 
yryvoueva ylyveras, ra 5t yernod- 
pevayevhoeras, Instead of Adyos, 
Chrysippus also used aA7Gea, 
aitia, picis, avdynn. Theodoret. 
Gar,. Gr. Affe vi. 14, p.. 87: 
Chrysippus assigns the same 
meaning to eipappévoy and karn- 
vayxaopévoy, explaining eluap- 
pévn to be «lynors didios ovvexhs 
wal reraypévn; Zeno defines it 
(as Stob. i. 178, also says) as 
Sbvapis KwyTikh THs SAns; also 
as tos ot xpévoia; his suc- 
cessors as Adyos Tay ey TH xdony 
mpovolg Siotxounéve, or as elpyds 
aitlwy, (The same in Plut. 
Plac.i. 28,4. Nemes. Nat. Hom. 
c. 36, p. 143.) Even réxn, he 
continues, is explained as a 
deity (or as Simpl. Phys. 74, b, 
has it as a @eioy Kal Bamdmnov) ; 
but this supposes it to be 
essentially identical with eipap- 
pévn. Chrysippus in Plat. i 
Rep. 34, 8 p. 1050: ris 
mae gtoews els mdyra dia- 
revotons Sehoe way Td Srwoody 
ywopevoy bv 7G bA@ Kal Ta poplov 
éryoty kar’ éxelyny yevérOat xal 
voy éxelyns Adyow nara wh ékijs 
axwrtres’ Bia rd phy wey 


elva: rd évarnodpuevoy 77 oixovoula 
pire trav pepay pndty Exew Sxws 
ru Ohoerar } oxhoes bAdAws [)] 
Kara Thy Kowhy ptow. Cleanthes, 
Hymn. (in Stob. Ecl. i. 30) v. 
12, 18; M. Awrel.ii. 3. See p. 
Wo lS ae 
2 It has been already de- 
monstrated that all these ideas 
pass into one another. 
* Plut. Com. Not. 34, 5, 

p- 1076 : ef 8t, Ss pnot Xptorrnos, 
ovbe TovAdyiordy eort THY LEpa@y 
Exew bAAws GAN 4) ard Thy Aids 
BovaAnow, «.7.A. Conf. Sto. Rep. 
84, 2: otrw 8 ris ray SAwv 
oixovoulas xpoayovons, dvaryKaioy 
xara ravrny, ds ky wor’ Exwmer, 
eXew Huas, ere wapa piow thy 
Slay vooovyres, elre remnpwpévo, 
elre ypauparixal yeyovdres 4 
povoixol . . . KaTa TovToy 5é tdy 
Adyor Ta TapaxAhoia epovpey Kal 
mepl rijs Gperins nucv Ka) rept Tis 
naxias nal Td bAov TOY TEXvaeY Kad 
TaY aTEXViay, wsE~ny .. . ovbiy 
yap torw GAAws Tov nara pépos 
yevér bat, od5t rovAdyiorTov, GAN’ 4 
Kara Thy Kowhy piow xal ward 
tov éxelyns Adyor, Ibid. 47, 4 
and 8. Cleanth. Hymn. v. 16: 
obdé rs yiyvera: Epyow ext xOor) 

gov Biya, Saiuoy, . / 
obre nar’ alBépiow Oeiov xdAov ott" 

dv) xéyTe, : 
xAnv drdoe péCovsi xanol operépy- 

ow dvolas, 
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Cuap. In action as the creative force in nature, this uni- 
VII. versal Reason also bears the name of Geherative 
eo, Reason (oyos omepparixos). It bears this name 
generative More immediately in relation to the universe, not 


meuson. only as being the generating power by which all 


things are produced from primary fire as from seed 
according to an inner law, but because in the pre- 
sent condition of things all form and shape, all life 
and reason, grow out of it, in short, because pri- 
mary fire and reason contain in themselves the germ 
of all things.' In the same sense, generative powers 
in the plural, or Aoyou omeppatixol, are spoken of 
as belonging to Deity and Nature; and in treating 
of man, Adyou orepwatixol denote the generative 
powers as a part of the soul, and must be thought of 
as bearing the same relation to the individual soul 
as the generative powers of Nature do to the soul 
of nature.? By the term Generative Reason, there- 
fore, must be understood the creative and forming 
forces in nature, which have collectively produced 
the universe, and particular exercises of which pro- 


' See the quotations on 
p. 161, 1; 161, 2; 164, 2; 144, 
1; 148; 145, 2, from Diog. vii. 
136; Stob. Ecl. i. 372 and 414; 
Cie. N. D. ii. 10, 28; 22, 58; 
Seat. Math. ix. 101: M. Aurel. 
iv. 14: évapancbhon te yervh- 
Gavti, uGAAov Be avadrnpefon eis 
Tov Adyov abrov Thy omepuaTiKdy 
«xara peraBorthy. Ibid. 21: ai 
wuxal . . eis thy tev SAwy 
oxepuatixoy Adyov dyadauBavd- 
evan. : 

? See on p. 151, 1, the de- 
finition of deity from Stob. 


Plut. Athenag.; M. Aurel. ix. 1: 
dpuncey [7 pvois] éxl thvde rhv 
Siaxdountty gvdAdAaBovoad Twas 
Adyous Tay eoonévw Kal buvdpuers 
youluous dowplouca, x.7.A. Ibid, 
vi. 24: Alexander and his groom 
€Anponoav eis tos a’rovs rob 
kécnov onrepuatixobs Adyous, 
Diog. vii. 148: tore Be iors 
ékis é& airs Kivoupeyn kara omep- 
patixovs Adyous, K.7.A. Ibid. 
157: mépn St  Wuxns Aéyouow 
OKTm, Tas wévTe aigOhaes Kai TOUS 
év juiv omepuatixods Adyous Kal Td 
guwynrindy nal Td Aoyiorixdy, 
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duce individual things. These forces, agreeably with 
the ordinary Stoic speculations, are spoken of as the 
original material, or material germ of things. On 
the other hand, they also constitute the form of 
things—the law which determines their shape and 
qualities, the AXcyos—only we must beware of trying 
to think of form apart from matter. Just as the 
igneous or etherial material of primary Being is in 
itself the same as the forming and creating element 
in things, the Reason of the world or the Soul of 
nature; so in the seeds of individual things, the 
atmospheric substance, in which the Stoics thought 
the generative power (o7épyua) alone resides,' is in 
itself the germ out of which the corresponding thing 
is produced by virtue of an inherent law.? The in- 
ward form is the only permanent element in things 
amid the perpetual change of materials.* It consti- 
tutes the identity of the universe; and whereas 
matter is constantly changing from one form to 
another,’ the universal law of the process alone con- 
tinues unchangeably the same. 

All parts of the Stoic system lead so unmis- 
takeably to the conclusion, not only that the world 
as a whole is governed by Providence, but that every 


1 As the pri fire or Quest. Conviv. ii. 3, 3 and 4, it 


primary 

ether is called the seed of the 
world (p. 161, 1), so, according 
to Chrysippus (in Diog. 159), 
the owépya in the seed of plants 
and animals is a wvetpa Kar’ 
ovotay. 

2 gmwepyatinds Adyos is also 
* used to express the seed or the 
egg itself. Thus, in Plut. 


is defined as ydvos éviens yevd- 
ovews. 

® See p. 101, 2. 

4 This is particularly mani- 
fest, not only in the history of 
the world, but also in the 
doctrine of the constant change 
of the elements. 
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part of it is subject to the same unchangeable laws, 
that no definite arguments would appear necessary 
to establish this point. Nevertheless, the Stoics lost 
no opportunity of meeting objections to their views 
in the fullest manner.' In the true spirit of a Stoic, 
Chrysippus appealed to the general conviction of 
mankind, as expressed in the names used to denote 
fate and destiny,” and to the language of poetry.® 
Nor was it difficult to show‘ that a divine govern- 
ment of the world followed of necessity from the 
Stoic conception of the perfection of God. Besides, 
in proving the existence of a God by the argument 
drawn from the adaptation of means to ends, a pro- 
vidential government of the world was at the same 
time proved.° Chrysippus also thought to defend his 
theory of necessity in the same strictly logical man- 
ner. For must not every judgment be either true 
or false?® And does not this apply to judgments 
which refer to future events, as well as to others? 
Judgments, however, referring to the future can only 


1 Heine, Stoicorum de Fato 
Doctrina (Naumb. 1859), p. 29. 

2 Compare what the Peri- 
patetic Diogenianus (in Zus. 
Pr. Ev. vi. 8, 7) and Stob. 
(Ecl. i. 180) observe on the 
derivations of eiuapuévn, werpw- 
evn, Xpeov (Heine, p. 32, 1, 
suggests on the strength of 
Vheodoret, Cur. Gr. Affect. vi. 11, 
p. 87, 4, who transcribes the 
quotation from Eusebius rby 
Xpévoy Kara Td xpeav. We ought 
rather to read, according to 
Theod. Gaisf. rd xpemy nara rd 
Xpéos), Motpa:, KAwOe: and the 
quotations p. 170. 1; 171, 1; 


also Ps. Arist. De Mundo, c. 7. 
The argument for Providence, 
drawn from the consensus gen- 
tium in Sen. Benef. iv. 4, fol- 
lows another tack. 

3 Homeric passages, which 
he was in the habit of quoting 
in Hus. 1. c. 8, 1. 

‘ See Cic. N. D. ii. 30, 76. 

5 The two are generally 
taken together. Compare the 
quotations on p. 145, 4. 

6 See p. 83,2; 110, 3; Aris- 
totle and the Peripatetics 
thought differently. See Simpl. 
Cat. 103, B. 
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be true when what they affirm must come to pass of 
necessity ; they can only be false when what they 
affirm is impossible; and, accordingly, everything 
that takes place must follow of necessity from the 
causes which produce it.' 

The same process of reasoning, transferred only 
from the outer world to the inner world of mind, 
underlies the argument from the foreknowledge of 
God.? If in the former case it was handed down that 
whatever is true, before it comes to pass, is neces- 
sary, so in this case it is said to be necessary, if it 
can be truly known before it comes to pass. 

To this argument may be added a further one 
to which the Stoics attached great importance—the 
argument from the existence of divination.* If it is 
impossible to know beforehand with certainty what 
is accidental, it is also impossible to predict it. 

But the real kernel of the Stoic fatalism is ex- 
pressed in the maxim, that nothing can take place 
without a sufficient cause, nor, under given cireum- 
stances, can happen differently from what has hap- 
pened.‘ This were as impossible, according to the 


1 Cie. De Fato, 10, 20. 
2 Alew, De Fato, p. 92, 


3, 1): Chrysippus proves, by 
the existence of divination, 


Orel.: 1d 5t A€yew ebroyoy ely 
rods Geovs Ta Evopeva mpoedévat 
- « . Kal tovTo AauBdvorras Kata- 
oxevd(ew weipacba 5: airot +d 
adyra e& avdynns te ylvecOa xad 
xaé’ eiuapuévny obre GAnbés obre 
ebroyov. 

2 Cic. N. D. ii. 65, 162; De 
Fato, 3, 5 (unfortunately the 
previous exposition is wanting) ; 
Diogenian (in Hus. Pr. Ev. iv. 


that all things happen «af ¢i- 


peapuéerny ; for divination would — 


be impossible, unless things 
were foreordained. Alex. De 
Fato, c. 21, p. 96: of 5 duvotvres 
Thy paytixhy Kal Kare roy abroy 
Adyor pévoy od{erOar Aéyovres 
avthy nal rabrp alore: rod wdvra 
Kal eluappévny yiverOa: xpdpuevor, 
K.T.A. : 

4 Plut. De Fato, 11, p. 374: 
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Stoics, as for something to come out of nothing ;! 
were it possible, the unity of the world would be 
at an end, consisting, as it does, in the chain-like 
dependence of cause upon cause, and in the abso- 
lute necessity of every thing and of every change.? 
The Stoic doctrine of necessity was the direct con- 
sequence of the Stoic pantheism. The divine power 
which rules the world could not be the absolute uni- 
ting cause of all things, if there existed anything in 
any sense independent of it, and unless one unchang- 


ing causal connection governed every thing. 
Hence divine Providence does not extend to in- 
dividual things taken by themselves, but only in 


their relation to the whole. 


Everything being in 


every respect determined by this relation, and being 
consequently subject to the general order of the 


ward 58 rdy evayriov [Adyov] wdAs- 
ora wey Kal mpa@rov elvar Sdkere Td 
pndty avouriws yiyerOa:, &AAd 
kata mponyouuévas aitlas’ dev- 
Tepov dé Td pices diotneioOas Tdvde 
Tov Kécpoy, cUurvouy Kal cumTady 
avuroy aitg bvra. Then come 
the considerations confirmatory 
of that view—divination, the 
wise man’s acquiescence in the 
course of the world, the maxim 
that every judgment is either 
true or false. Nemes. Nat. Hom. 
c. 35, p. 139: ef yap trav abray 
aitlwy mwepreotnndtav, Ss pacw 
avrol, raga avdykn Ta avTa yive- 
6a. 

1 Alex. De Fato, c. 22, p. 72: 
Guotdy te elval pact nat dpolws 
a3uvaroy Td avaitiws TH yiverBal 
vt éx py bvTos. 

* Alea. \.c. p. 70: gaol 5} roy 


xéouoy révde eva bvta,.. Kal 


ted dicews Sioobuevoy (wrikhs 
Te Kal AoyiKys Kal voepas Exew 
Thy trav bytwv diolknow éldiov 
ward eipudy tiva nal rdtw xpoiod- 
cay; so that everything is con- 
nected as cause and effect, aAA& 
mavTl Te TH yivomevp Erepdy we 
éraxoAoveiv, Aprnuévoy e& avrov 
ar’ avayKns ws aitlov, Kal wav Td 
yivdpevoy Exe Tt xpd avTod, @ as 
aitlp ouvhprnra: undty yap avat- 
thas phre elrat pte ylvecOa rev 
év Tg kdopy bid 7d pdtv elvar dv 
avT@ amoAeAupevuv Te Kal KEeXwpI- 
opévoy Tay mpoyeyovétoy andyrwy* 
SiacracOa yap Kal Siacpeioba: xad 
pnneért Tov Kéopoy eva pévew ae, 
kara ulay Taki re Kal oikovomiav 
dio:xodpevoy, ef dvalrids tis eioa- 
yorro klynots. See Cic. Divin. i. 
55, 125; De Fato, 4,7; Af. Aurel. 
x. 5. 
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world, it follows that we may say that God cares not 
only for the universe, but for all individuals therein. 
The converse of this may also be asserted with equal 
justice, viz. that God’s care is directed to the whole, 
and not to individuals, and that it extends to things 
great, but not to things small.? Directly it always 
extends to the whole, only indirectly to individuals 
throughout the whole, in so far as they are contained 
therein, and their condition is determined by its 
condition.* The Stoic notion of Providence is there- 
fore entirely based on a view of the universe as a 
whole; individual things and persons can only come 
into consideration as dependent parts of this whole. 
The Stdics were thus involved in a difficulty 
which besets every theory of necessity—the diffi- 
culty of doing justice to the claims of morality, and 
of vindicating the existence of moral responsibility. 


1In Cic. N. D. ii. 65, 164, the 
Stoic says: Nec vero universo 
generi hominum solum, sed 
etiam singulis a Diis immorta- 
libus consuli et provideri solet. 

2 Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 46: Sin- 
gulis non adest [Jupiter], et 
tamen vim et causam_ et 
Mmanum omnibus dedit. Cie. 
N. D. 66, 167: Magna Dii cu- 
rant, parva negligunt. Jbid. iii. 
35, 86: At tamen minora Dii 
negligunt ... ne in regnis 
quidem reges omnia minima 
curant. Sic enim dicitis. 

? Cicero uses the following 
argument to show that the pro- 
vidential care of God extends 
to individuals:—If the Gods 
care for al] men, they must care 
for those in our hemisphere, 
and, consequently, for the cities 


in our hemisphere, and for the 
men in each city. The argu- 
ment may be superfluous, but it 
serves to show that the care of 
individuals was the result of 
God’s care of the whole world. 
M. Aurel. vi. 44: ef peév ody éBou- 
Acboavro wepi euod Kal ray enol 
oupBijva: dpeddvrwy of Geo), xa- 
Ads €Bovrevoavro .. . ef BE ph 
éBovaedoavro xar’ idlay wep) euood, 
mwepl ye Tay Kowav mdytws éBov- 
Aetoavro, ols Kar’ éraxodovOnow 
kal raira cupBalvovra d2omd(ecOar 
kal orépyev dpeiAw. Similarly, 
ix. 28. It will be seen that the 
Stoics consider that the exis- 
tence of divination, which 
served as a proof of special 
providence, was caused by the 
connection of nature. 


(c) Digi- 
culties 
connected 
with the 
theory of 
necesKity. 
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This difficulty became for them all the more pressing 
the higher those claims were advanced, and the more 
severely they judged the great majority of their fel- 
low-men.' To overcome it, Chrysippus appears to 
have made most energetic efforts,? The existence 
of chance he could not allow, it being his aim to 
establish that what seems to be accidental has always 
some hidden cause.* Nor would he allow that every- 
thing is necessary, since that can only be called ne- 
cessary which depends on no external conditions, 
and is therefore always true ;‘ in other words, what 
is eternal and unchangeable, not that which comes 
to pass in time, however inevitable it may be. And, 
by a similar process of reasoning, he still tried to 
rescue the idea of the Possible, little as that idea 


accords with the Stoic system.® 


1 As Alex. c. 28, p. 88, fitly 
observes. 

? The great majority of the 
Stoic answers to woAAd (nthpara 
ovoid re Kal OiKd Kal diadexrind, 
which (according to Plut. De 
Fato, c. 3) were called forth by 
the theory of destiny, in all 
probability belong to him. 

2 See p. 171, 3, Chrysippus, 
in Plut. Sto. Rep. 23, 2, p. 1045. 
He assigned as a general rea- 
son 7d ‘yap dvairiovy SAws avi- 
mapkrov elva: wal 7d abrépuaroy. 
Hence the Stoic definition of 
7x7 is aitla &mpovdnros Kal &5n- 
Aos avOpwrlvy Aoyiopg in Plut. 
De Fato, c. 7, p. 672; Plac. i. 
29, 3 (Stub. Ecl. i. 218); Alex. 
De Fato, p. 24; Simpl. Phys. 
“4,6. Seep. 171, 1. 

‘ Alex. 1. c. The Stoics as- 
sert that things are possible 
which do not take place, if in 


themselves they can take place, 
and da tovro pact undt 7a vyevd- 
peva Kal’ eiuapnévny, xalrot dmapa- 
Bdroos yirdueva, € dvdynns ylve- 
cba, bre eorw adrois Suvardy 
rvyevéoOa: Kal rd ayrixeluevov. Cic, 
Top. 15, 59: Ex hoc genere 
causarum ex seternitate penden- 
tium fatum a Stoicis nectitur. 

5 Alex. De Fato, c. 10, p. 32 ; 
Cic. De Fato, 17, 39; 18, 41, 
and above, p. 115, 2. Hence 
Plut. Plac. (similarly Nemes. 
Nat. Hom. c. 39, p. 149): & meév 
yap elvar nar’ dvaynny, & & Kad’ 
eiuappevny, & 8 card wpoalpeow, 
& 8 Kara rixny, & 5 Kara rd 
avtouardy, which is evidently 
more explicit than the lan- 
guage used by Stod. Ecl. i. 176, 
and the statement of Theo- 
doret on p. 171, 1. 

* See p. 115, 2. Opponents 
such as Plut. Sto. Rep. c. 46, 
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In reference to human actions, the Stoics could 
not allow the freedom of the will, in the proper 
sense of the term;' but they were of opinion that 
this did not prejudice the character of the will as a 
deciding-power. For was not one and the same 
all-determining power everywhere active, working 
in each particular being according to the law of its 
nature, in one way in organic beings, in another in 
inorganic beings, differently again in animals and 
plants, in rational and irrational creatures?? And 
albeit every action may be brought about by the 
co-operation of causes depending on the nature of 
things and the character of the agent, is it not, still 
free, the resultant of our own impulses and decision ?4 
Involuntary it would only be were it produced by 
external causes alone, without any co-operation, on 


the part of our wills, with external causes.‘ 


and Ales., pointed out how il- 
lusory this attempt was. Ac- 
cording to the latter, he fell 
back on the simple result, 
maintaining that, in the case of 
things happening xaé’ eiuappévny, 
there is nothing to prevent 
the opposite from coming about, 
so far as the causes which pre- 
vent this from happening are 
unknown to us. 

1 See above, p. 171, 3. 

2 Chrysipp. in Gell. N. A. 
vii. 2,6; Alew. De Fato, c. 36, 
p. 112. 

* Gell. 1. 0.3 Ale. c, 18; 
Nemes. Nat. Hom. c. 35, p. 138, 
140. Alex. c. 33 (on which see 
Heine, p. 43), gives a long ar- 
gument, concluding with the 
words: way 7d nal’ dpuhy yd- 


Moral 


pevov im) rois obrws évepyoiow 
elva:z. Nemes. appeals to Chrys- 
ippus, and also to Philopator, a 
Stoic of the second century, 
A.D. Of him he remarks, that 
he has consistently attributed 7d 
ép’ iuiv to lifeless objects. 

4 Gic. De Fato, 18, 41: In 
order to avoid necessitas, or to 
uphold fate, Chrysippug distin- 
guishes causz principales et 
perfectze from cause adjuvantes, 
his meaning being that every- 
thing happens according to fate, 
not causis perfectis et principa- 
libus, sed causis adjuvantibus. 
Conf. Cie. Top. 15, 59. Although 
these causes may not .be in 
our power, still it is our 
will which assents to the im- 
pressions received. (£nomaus 
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responsibility, according to the Stoics, depends only 
on freedom of the will: What emanates from my 
will is my action, no matter whether it be possible 
for me to act differently or not.! Praise and blame, 
rewards and punishment, only express the judgment - 
of society relative to the character of certain persons 
or actions,?- Whether they could have been different, 
or not, is irrelevant. Otherwise virtue and vice must 
be set down as things not in our power, for which, 
consequently, we are not responsible, seeing that 
when a man is once virtuous or vicious, he cannot 
be otherwise ;> and the highest perfection, that of 
the Gods, is absolutely unchangeable.‘ Chrysip- 
pus ° even endeavoured to show, not only that his 
whole theory of destiny was in harmony with the 
claims of morality and moral responsibility, but that 
it presupposed their existence. The arrangement of 
the universe, he argued, involves law, and law in- 
volves the distinction between what is convention- 
ally right and what is conventionally wrong, be- 
tween what deserves praise and what deserves blame.® 


(in Eus. Pr. Ev. vi. 7,3 and 10) 
charges Chrysippus with mak- 
ing a jufsovdoyv of the will, be- 
cause he laid so great a stress 
on its freedom. 

' Gell. vii. 2,13; Cie. 1. ¢. 

2 Alex. c. 34, p. 106, puts in 
the mouth of the Stoics : 7a wey 
tav Cdwv evepyhoe pdvov, 7a be 
wpdte: ra AoyiKd, xol 7a yey Guap- 
thoera, 7a 5é KaropOéoe. TalTa 
yap rot7vos Kata puow pey, bytev 
8é wal auaprnudtwy Kal xaroplwud- 
Twv, Kal Tey ToLalTeYy picewy Kai 


mwowThiTwy ph a&yvooundyvwr, Kal 
ewaivot pey Kal Yoyo: wal Tiuad Kal 
KoAa@ELs. 

® Aleg. c. 26, p. 82. 

‘ Alez. c. 32, p. 102. 

' The arguments usual 
among the Stoics in after times 
may, with great probability, be 
referred to Chrysippus. 

® Alex. c. 35: A€youst ydp- 
obk tori ToabTy piv 4 eluapuévn, 
obk tors 5t wexpwuevn’ (It never 
happens that there is a eluapuévy 
but not a wewpwydvn) ovde Exre 
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Moreover, it is impossible to think of destiny with- 
out thinking of the world, or to think of the world 
without thinking of the Gods, who are supremely 
good. Hence the idea of destiny involves also that 
of goodness, which again includes the contrast be- 
tween virtue and vice, between what is praiseworthy 
and what is blameworthy.' If his opponents ob- 
jected that, if everything is determined by des- 
tiny, individual action is superfluous, since what 
has been once foreordained must happen, come what 
may, Chrysippus replied:—There is a distinction 
to be made between simple and complex predesti- 
nation; the consequences of human actions being 
simply results of those actions, those consequences 
are therefore quite as much foreordained as the 


actions themselves.” 


mempwopeyn, odk tor: bt aloa: ovde 
fort wey aloa, obk [eee] Zor 5e 
véueots’ ob« tort peyv véueois, odK 
Zor BE vouos* obd5é Exrs pev vouos, 
obx tari 5 Ad-yos dpOds xpooraxri- 
Kds uty Oy womnréov awaryopeuTinds 
32 dy ob woinréov’ GAAG amaryopedve- 
ra pty Td Guapravdueva, mpoordr- 
rerat Bt rd KaropOepara’ ob kpa 
fort ev roabryn 7H eiuappévn, obk 
tors St Guaprhuara Kal Karopdw- 
para GAN el torw auaptrhuara 
Kal karopOdépara, torw aperh Kad 
xaxla* el 5¢ rabra, tort addy Kal 
aicxpdév’ GAAX Td pew KaAdY éxai- 
verov, Td 8b aloxpdy Wexrdy:. odk 
kpa tor: To.abrn piv 7 eiuapnern, 
ove tors Bt exauverdy Kal Wexrdv. 
What is praiseworthy deserves 
Tigh or yépws &flwois, and what 
is blameworthy merits xdéAacis 
Or éxavdpiwois. 

1 Alex, c 37, p- Wise A 


second argument 4d rijs abrijs 
nadalorpas is the following :— 
od wdvra pev tort Kad’ ciuapperny, 
obk tors 5 GkdAvTOS Kal arapen- 
addioros % TOU Kéopou Siolknois* 
ob fort wey rodro, ob« ears Se 
kéapos* obdé tori py Kéopos, obK 
clot 5¢ Geol * (for kdopos, accord- 
ing to the definitions of Chrys- 
ippus, is the whole, including 

ods and men. See p. 158, 1) 
el 3€ cio Beol, eialy &ya0o} of Beol- 
GAA’ ef rovro, trriv dperh* AN ei 


korw aperh, tort ppdynoiss GAN 


ei rovro tori h émorhun mom- 
réwy Te Kal ob womntéwy* GAAd 
xointéa wey Ears TH KaropOdpata, 
ov woinréa 5é 7A Qpaprhpara, KT A, 
obn tpa wdvra piv yiveras Kal? 


eluaputvny, obn tort 58 -yepalpen 


Kal éxavopOobry. 
2 Cic. De Fato, 12, 28; Div- 
genian, (in Hus, Pr. Ev, vi. 8, 
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From all these observations, it appears that the 
Stoics never intended to allow man to hold a dif- 
ferent position, in regard to destiny, from that held 
by other beings. All the actions of man—in fact his 
destiny—are decided by his relation to things: one 
individual only differs from another in that one acts 
on his own impulse, and agreeably with his own feel- 
ings, whereas another, under compulsion and against 


his will, conforms to the eternal law of the world.! 
Everything in the world being produced by one 

and the same divine power, the world, as regards 

its structure, is an organic whole, in respect of its 


16); ‘Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 37. Things 
which were determined by the 
co-operation of destiny alone 
Chrysippus called ouvyxadeimap- 
péva, (confatalia). The argu- 
ment by which he was confuted, 
which Prantl, Gesch. d. Log. i. 
489, erroneously attributes to 
the Stoics themselves, went by 
the name of apyds Adyos (ignava 
ratio). Besides the apyds Adyos, 
Plut. De Fato, ec. 11, p. 574, 
mentions the Oepi{wy and the 


Adyos mapa Thy eiuapuévny as fal- 


lacies which could only be re- 
futed on the ground of the free- 
dom of the will. The last-named 
one, perhaps, turned on the 
idea (Hnomaus, in Hus. Pr. Ev. 
vi. 7, 12) that man might frus- 
trate destiny if he neglected to 
do what was necessary to pro- 
duce the foreordained results. 
According to Ammon, De Inter, 
106, a, Lucian, Vit. Auct. 22, 
the 6ep{(wy was as follows :— 
Either you will reap or you 


‘will not reap: it is therefore 


incorrect to say, perhaps you 
will reap. 

1 Sen. (after Cleanthes, whose 
verses in pictet. Man. 52) 
Ep. 107, 11: Ducunt volentem 
fata, nolentem trahunt. Hip- 
polyt. Refut. Heer. i. 21, has put 
it very plainly: 7d xa@’ eiuap- 
hévny elva: wdvrn bieBeBadoavro 
wapabelyuars xpnoduevor rorobre, 
bri Sowep dyhmaros dav Ff eenprn- 
pévos kbwyv, day yey BobaAnra éwre- 
cba, eal EArxerat wal ewxerai éxay 
o  . Cay Bt wh) BovAnra erec@ai, 
wdvtws avayxacOfcera, Td abtd 
dfhwov Kal éxl trav avOpirwy* Kal 
pH BovAduevos yap dnodovOety dvary- 
KacOhoovra xdvros eis Td wempw- 
pévoy eiaeAdeiy, The same idea 
is expanded by M. Aurel. vi. 
42; All must work for the 
whole, é« mwepiovolas 5é kal 6 wep- 
pdpuevos wal 5 dvriBalvew weipd- 
pevos Kal dvuipety rd yiwdueva, Kad 
yap Tov roobrou Expy ew 6 Kéomos, 
It is man's business to take 
care that he acts a dignified 
part in the common labour, 
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constitution perfect. The unity of the world, a 
doctrine distinguishing the Stoics from the Epicu- 
reans, followed as a corollary from the unity of pri- 
mary substance and of primary force.' It was further 
proved by the intimate connection, or, as the Stoics 
called it, the sympathy of all its parts, and, in par- 
ticular, by the coinciderce of the phenomena of 
earth and heaven.? Its perfection followed generally 


1 After all that has been 
said, this needs no further con- 
firmation. Conversely, the 
unity of the forming power is 
concluded from the unity of 
the world. See p. 143, 1, 2. 
Conf. Plut. Def. Orac. 29, p. 
425. M. Awrel. vi. 38: wdvta 
dAAfAos eximémAeKro Kal sdvra 
ward rodro plaa GAAHAas earl 
... Tovro Bt Bid Thy roviKhy 
xlynow nal odprvoiay Kal rh 
évwow THs ovolas. Ibid. vii. 9. 

2 Seat. Math. ix. 78: tov 
cuudrov rh pév eorw tvoudva, 
Te 5 de ovvarronévay, Ta St exe 
dteorérov ... emel oby nal db 
xdopos oad eorw, fro: jvw- 
pévoy dor) otua } ex cvvarro- 
peeve 2) dx tieotétwv: obre St ex 
ouvarropévey ore éx Stearerwy, 
hs Selxvuney ex trav wepi airrdy 
ouprabeimy- kara yap ras Tis 
ceAhyns adthoes kal O0ices wOAAG 
Tay re émyelur (wy Kal Baracoliay 
P0tve: re kal abgerai, duwéres re 
wal rAnupupldes (ebb and flood), 
mepl rive, pépn Tis Oaddoons ‘yivor- 
sau, In the same way, atmo- 
spheric changes coincide with 
the re and rising of the 

tars: é& @y ouppaves, Srt jyw- 
pévoy Ti cépo. kabéoryKey 6 kéopos, 
én) wey yap rey ex cuvarroudvey 
} dierrdrwy ob cunndcxea Ta pépn 


&AAFAaS. Diog. vii. 140: ev bt 
7G kéopy pndey elva Kevdv &AX’ 
jwaoba abtdy, rotro yap avay- 
wdew thy tev odpaviey mpbs Ta 
éxtyea ocbprvoiay Kal cuvrovlay, 
Ibid. 143: 811 @ dls dor: Zhvev 
onoly év rg wepl rot SAov Kad 
Xpbovrwos Kal “AwoarAdSwpos . . . 
kal Toceidayios. Alex. De Mixt. 
142, a, see p. 127, 5; “Cic. N. D. 
ii. 7,19; Hpictet. Diss. i. 14, 2: 
ob Bonet cor, Edn, veda re 
wdvra ; Aone, Epyn: rl bé; cupwa- 
Oeiv ra ewlyera trois obpaviois od 
donxei oor; Aoxei, pn. Cicero 
mentions the changes in ani- 
mals and plants corresponding 
to the changes of seasons, the 
phases of the moon, and the 
greater or less nearness of the 
sun. Jf. Aurel, iv. 40. From 
all these passages we gather 
what the question: really was. 
It was not only whether other 
worlds were possible, besides 
the one which we know from 
observation, but whether the 
heavenly bodies visible were in 
any essential way connected 
with the earth, so as to form 
an organic whole ({@ov, Diog. 
vii. 143). -, 

The Stoic conception of ovp- 
wd0ea was not used to denote 
the magic connection which it 
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from a consideration of their fundamental princi- 
ples.! But the Stoics made use of many arguments 
in support of it, appealing, after the example of 
preceding philosophers, sometimes to its beauty, and, 
at other times, to the adaptation of means to ends.? 
An appeal to the former is the assertion of Chry- 
sippus, that nature made many creatures for the 
sake of beauty, the peacock, for instance, for the 
sake of its tail*;—and the dictum of Marcus Au- 
relius, that what is purely subsidiary and subservient 
to no purpose, even what is ugly or frightful in 
nature, has peculiar attractions of its own ;‘ and the 


expresses in ordinary parlance, 
but the natural coincidence be- 
tween phenomena belonging to 
the different parts of the world, 
the consensus, concentus, cog- 
natio, conjunctio, or continuatio 
nature (Cic. N. D. iii. 11, 28; 
Divin. ii. 15, 34; 69, 142). In 
this sense, WM. Awrel. ix. 9, ob- 
serves that like is attracted 
by like; fire is attracted up- 
wards, earth downwards; beasts 
and men seek out each other’s 
society ; even amongst the high- 
est existences, the stars, there 
exists a €vwois ex Sieornxdrwy, a 
ouprdbea ev dseora@or. Even the 
last remark does not go beyond 
the conception of a natural con- 
nection; nevertheless, it paves 
the way for the later Neopla- 
tonic idea of sympathy, as no 
longer a physical connection, 
but as an influence felt at a 
distance by virtue of a connec- 
tion of soul. 

1M. Aurel. vi.1: 4 Tév BAwy 
ovcia (the matter of the world) 
ebreiOns xal ebrpemhs* 68% ravrny 


Bioiwxdv Adyos ovdeulay ev éavrg 
airiay te: Tov Kaxowoieiv* Kaxlay 
yap ovr Exe1, ovdE tt Kaxws woiel, 
ovse BAdrreral rt tr’ éxeivou, 
xdvra 5¢ kar’ éxeivoy yivera: Kad 
wepalverat. 

2 Diog. 149: rabrnv 8 [rh 
dtow | Kal rod cunpépovros oroxd- 
Ceoba: kal nduvijs, ws SjAoy ex rhs 
Tov avOpwrov Snuioupylas. 

? Plut. St. Rep, 21, 3, p. 
1044: eimay [Xptoirnos] bri... 
pidokadeiy . . . Thy plow TH 
moiKxidlg xalpovoay eixds ori, 
Taira Kara Aétw elpyxe’ yévuro 
B by udraiwra tobrou Eupacis emt 
THs Képxou tov ta®, Conf. the 
Stoic in Cie, Fin, ii. 6, 18: Jam 
membrorum ... alia videntur 
propter eorum usum a natura 
esse donata ... alia autem 
nullam ob utilitatem, quasi ad 
quendam ornatum, ut cauda 
pavoni, plum versicolores co- 
lumbis, viris mammz atque 
barba. 

‘M. Aurel. iii. 2: It is there 
proved by examples, Sri xa ra 
émvyivoueva Tois pboe yiryvoudvas 
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same ‘kind of consideration may have led to the 
Stoic assertion, that no two things in nature are alto- 
gether alike.! Their chief argument, however, for tke 
beauty of the world, was based on the shape, the 
size, and the colour of the heavenly structure.? 

The other line of argument is followed not so 
much in individual expressions. But owing no 
doubt to the same reason—the predominantly prac- 
tical character of its treatment of things—the Stoic 
view of nature, like the Socratic, has ever an 
eye on the adaptation of means to ends in the 
world. As, on the one hand, this adaptation of 
means to ends is the most convincing proof of 
the existence of deity, so, on the other hand, by it, 
more than by anything else, the divine govern- 
ment of the world makes itself manifest. Like 
Socrates, however, they took a very superficial view 
of the adaptation of means to ends, arguing that 
everything in the world was created for the benefit of 
some other thing—plants for the support of animals, 
animals for the support and the service of man,‘ 


exer vs eDxaps kal éwayoydy ... has the most perfect form, that 


aoxeddy obdéy oy) Kal Tey Kat’ 
enaxodob0naw ocupBawivTwy Roeds 
xws bacvviorasba. 

1 Cic, Acad. ii. 26, 85; Sen. 
Kp. 113, 16. The latter includes 
this variety of natural objects 
among the facts, which must 
fill us with admiration for the 
divine artifices. 

* Plut. Plac. i. 6, 2: nadrdbs 5 
6 xécuos* SijAov 8 ex tet oxh- 
paros kal rov xpépmatos Kal tov 
peyéGous wal rhs wept toy Kéopov 
Tov dorépwy woKiAlas ; the world 


of a globe, with a sky the most 
perfect in colour, &c. 

* See the passages quoted 
p. 145, 4, particularly Cie. N, D. 
ii. 32. 

4 Plit. (in . Porphyr. De 
Abstin. iii. 32): GAN’ exeivo vh 
Ala rod Xpuolxzov wiPavdy hy, ds 
nas abrey nal GAAnAwy ol Ceol 
xdpw éworhoavro, Huey 5t 7d Coa, 
cuprodeueiv uty Trxous Kal cvvdn- 
pedary xbvas, dvBpelas 3% yupsdowa 
wapSaAes nal Epxrous xal Adorras, 
«tA. Cie. N. D. ii, 14, 87: 
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the world for the benefit 


of Gods and men !—not 


unfrequently degenerating into the ridiculous and 
pedantic, in their endeavours to trace the special 


end for which each thing 


Scite enim Chrysippus: ut 
clypei causa involucrum, va- 
ginam autem gladii, sic przter 
mundum cetera omnia aliorum 
causa esse generata, ut eas 
fruges et fructus, quas terra 
gignit, animantium causa, ani- 
mantes autem hominum, ut 
equum vehendi causa, arandi 
bovem, venandi et custodiendi 
canem. Jd. Off. i. 7, 22: Placet 
Stoicis, que in terris gignan- 
tur ad usum hominum omnia 
creari. 

1 Cie. Fin. iii. 20, 67: Pre- 
clare enim Chrysippus, cetera 
nata esse hominum causa et 
Deorum, eos autem communi- 
tatis et societatis sux. N. D. 
ii. 53, 133, in describing the 
Stoic teaching: Why has the 
universe been made? Not for 
the sake of plants or animals, 
but for the sake of rational 
beings, Gods and men. It is 
then shown (c. 54-61), by an 
appeal to the structure of man’s 
body, and his mental qualities, 
how God has provided for the 
wants of man; and the argu- 
ment concludes with the words, 
Omnia, que sintin hoc mundo, 
quibus utantur homines, homi- 
num causa facta esse et parata. 
Just as a city, and what is 
therein, exists for the use of 
the inhabitants, so the world is 
intended for the use of Gods 
and men. Even the stars quan- 
quam etiam ad mundi cohr- 
rentiam pertinent, tamen et 
spectaculum hominibus prex- 


_Trupting (Cie. 


existed.? 


bent. The earth with its plants 
and animals was created for the 
service of man. In Orig. ec. 
Cels. iv. 74, p. 559, the Stoics 
assert that Providence created 
all things for the sake of ra- 
tional beings; Af. Aurel. v. 16 
and 30; Geil. vii. 1,1. Hence 
the definition of xécucs quoted 
on p. 158, 1. 

2 Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 32, 1, p. 1049) shows how 
useful fowls are; the horse is 
intended for riding, the ox for 
ploughing, the dog for hunting. 
The pig, Cleanthes thought 
(Clemens, Strom. vii. 718, B), 
was made to sustain man, and 
endowed with a soul, in place 
of salt, to prevent its cor- 
N. D. ii. 64, 160; 
Fin. v. 13, 38; Plut. Qu. Con- 
viv. v. 10, 3 and 6, p. 685; 
Porphyr. De Abstin. iii. 20); 
oysters and birds for the same 
purpose also (Porphyr. 1. ¢.). 
In the same way, he spoke of 
the value of mice and bugs, see 
p. 189, 1. The Stoic in Cie, 
N. D. ii. 63, 158, following in 
the same track, declares that 
sheep only exist for the pur- 
pose of clothing, dogs for 
guarding and helping man, 
fishes for eating, and birds of 
prey for divers uses. pictet. 
Diss. ii. 8, 7, in the same spirit, 
speaks of asses being intended 
to carry burdens; for this pur- 
pose he must be able to walk, 
and in order to walk, must pos- 
sess the power of imagination. 


But, in asking 
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the further question, For what purpose do Gods and 
men exist? they could not help being at length 
brought beyond the idea of a relative end to the 
idea of an end-in-itself. The end for which Gods 
and men exist is that of mutual society. Or, ex- 
pressing the same idea in language more philoso- 
phiecal, the end of man is the contemplation and 
imitation of the world; man has only importance 
as being a part of a whole; only this whole is per- 
fect and an end-in-itself.* 

The greater the importance attached by the 
Stoics to the perfection of the world, the less were 
they able to avoid the difficult problem of recon- 
ciling the various forms of evil in the world. By 
the attention which, following the example of Plato, 
they gave to this question, they may be said to be 
the real creators of the moral theory of the world.’ 
The character of this moral theory was already 
determined by their system. Subordinating indivi- 
duals, as that system did, to the law of the whole, 
it met the charges preferred against the evil found 
in the world by the general maxim, that imperfec- 
tion in details is necessary for the perfection of the 
whole.4 This maxim, however, might be explained 


1 See p. 186, 1. 

2 Cie. N. D. ii. 14, 87: Ipse 
autem homo ortus est ad mun- 
dum contemplandum et imitan- 
dum, nullo modo perfectus, sed 
est quedam particula perfecti. 
Sed mundus quoniam omnia 
complexus est, neo est quid- 
quam, quod non insit in eo, 
-perfectus undique est. 


3 We gather this from the 
comparatively full accounts of 
the Stoic theory of the moral 
government of the world. Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 37, I, p. 1061, says 
that Chrysippus wrote several 
treatises wepl rod pndéy éyxAnrdv 
elvas pdt peurrdy ndopy. 

‘ See p. 187, 2, and Chrys. 
ippus (in Plut. Sto. Rep. 44, 6): 
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in several ways, according to the meaning assigned 
to the term necessary. If necessity was taken to be 
physical, the existence of evil was excused as being 
a natural necessity, from which not even deity could 
grant exemption. If, on the other hand, the neces- 
sity was not a physical one, but one arising from the 
relation of means to ends, evil was justified as a con- 
dition or necessary means for bringing about good. 
Both views are combined in the three chief questions 
involved in the moral theory of the world: the ex- 
istence of physical evil, the existence of moral 
evil, and the relation of outward circumstances to 
morality. 

The existence of physical evil gave the Stoics 
little trouble, since they refused to regard it as an 
evil at all, as will be seen in treating of their ethical 
system. It was enough for them to refer evils of 
this kind—diseases, for instance—to natural causes, 
and to regard them as the inevitable consequences 
of causes framed by nature to serve a definite pur- 
pose.’ Still, they did not fail to point out that 
principale nature consilium, 
ut faceret homines morbis ob- 


noxios .. . sed cum multa 
inquit atque magna gigneret 


réreov piv 3b xdopos cdpd eoriy, 
od réAea bt Ta ndopuou pépn TE 
mpos Td SAov wws Exew Kal ph Kal? 
atra elvai, Compare also the 


statement in Plut. Solert. An. 
c. 2, 9, p. 960, that animals 
must be irrational, because the 
irrational must be contrasted 
with the rational. 

1 Gell. vii. [vi.] 1, 7: Chrys- 
ippus, in histreatise wep) rpovolas, 
discussed, amongst other things, 
the question, ei ai ray avOpaxwy 
yécot kata ptow ylvovrai, Ex- 


-istimat autem non fuisse hoc 


sunt dum salus paritur, 


pareretque aptissima et utilis- 
sima, alia quoque simul agnata 
sunt incommoda iis ipsis, quz 
faciebat cohzrentia: eaque non 
per naturam sed per sequelas 
quasdam necessarias facta dicit, 
quod ipse appellat xara wapaxo- 
Aovénow, . . . Proinde morbi 
quoque et ggritudines partze 
M, 
Aurel. vi. 36; All evils are 
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many things only become evil by a perverted use,! 
and that other things, ordinarily regarded as evil, 


are of the greatest value.” 


Greater difficulty was found by the Stoics as by 
others to beset the attempt to justify the existence 
of moral evil—the difficulty being enhanced by the 
extent and degree of moral evil in the world * accord- 


ing to their views. 


By their theory of necessity 


they were prevented from rolling the responsibility 
for moral evil from natural law or deity on to man. 
If, nevertheless, they did not altogether exclude this 
course, inasmuch as they refused to allow to deity any 
participation in evil, and referred evil to the free will 
and intention of man,‘ they only acted like other 


éxcyeyvvhuara rdv ceuvay kal 
wadov. Plut. An. Procr. c. 6 
‘and 9, p. 1015: abrol 3¢ (the 
Stoics) xaxlay wal Kaxoda:ovlay 
rocatrny . , . nar’ éwaxodobbnow 
vyeyovéva: Adyovow, Sen. Nat. 
Qu. vi. 3, 1. 

1 Sen. Nat. Qu. v. 18, 4 and 
13: Non ideo non sunt ista 
natura bona, si vitio male 
utentium nocent ... si bene- 
ficia nature: utentium pravitate 
perpendimus, nihil non nostro 
malo accepimus. 

2 Chrysippus (in Plut. St. 
Rep. 21, 4) remarks that bugs do 
us good service by preventing 
us from sleeping too long, and 
mice warn us not to leave 
things about. He also observes 
(Ibid, 32, 2) that wars are as 
useful as colonies, by preventing 
over-population. See the quo- 
tations, p. 185, 4; 186, 2. Af. 
Avwrel., viii. 50, makes a similar 
remark in regard to weeds. In 


the house of nature all the 
waste has its uses. 

* A circumstance which 
Pha. Com. Not. 19, p. 1067, 
dexterously uses against the 
Stoics. 

4 Cleanthes, Hymn. v. 17 
(see p. 171, 3); Plut. St. Rep. 
33, 2: Chrysippus affirms, és 
tov alaxpav +b Geioy xapalriov 
ylvecOa obk ebroydy éorw, law is 
innocent of crime, God of im- 
piety. Jd. (in Gell. vii. 2, 7): 
Quanquam ita sit, ut ratione 
quadam necessaria et principali 
coacta atque connexa sint fato 
omnia, ingenia tamen ipsa men- 
tium nostrarum perinde sunt 
fato obnoxia, ut proprietas 
eorum est ipsa et qualitas ,.. 
sua sevitate et voluntario im- 
petu in assidua delicta, et 
in errores se ruunt. Hence 
Cleanthes continues, in a pas- 
sage quotedin Greek by Gellius; 
ws tev BAaBav éxdorois wap’ 
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systems of necessity, in not treating this solution as 


final.! 


The real solution which they gave to the 


difficulty was partly by asserting that even the deity 
is not able to keep human nature free from faults,? 
and partly by the consideration that the existence of 
evil is necessary, as a counterpart and supplement to 
good,* and that, in the long run, evil would be turned 


by the deity into good.‘ 


avtots ywoudvar Kal Kal? dpuhy 
aiTav anapravévrov Te kal BAan- 
Topevay Kal Kata Thy avra@y dia- 
pouy kat xpddecv. In Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 47, 13, p. 1057, Chry sippus 
says that, even if the Gods 
make false representations to 
man, it is man’s fault if he 
follows those representations. 
Conf. Hyictet. Ench. ¢. 27: 
Gowep oxonds pds 7d axotuxetv 
od riderat, obtws obd€ Kako puots 
(evil in itself) év réopy ylverat. 
Id. Diss. i. 6, 40. Such ob- 
servations bear out in some 
degree the statement of Plut. 
Plac. ii. 27. 3, that, according 
to the Stoics, 7a pey eiudpOat, rd 
d€ dvemudpba. See above p. 179, 
3, 4. 

Chrysippus = recognised 
this; and hence he says (in 
Geil.): It has been also de- 
creed by destiny that the bad 
should do wrong. 

2 Chrysippus in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 36, 1: xanlay 5¢ xaBdAov 
apa obre Buvarov éotw ob1’ Exe 
Kades apbnva, Jd. (in Gell. 
vii. 1, 10): As diseases spring 
from human nature, sic hercle 
inquit dum virtus hominibus 
per consilium nature gignitur 
vitia ibidem per affiinitatem 
contrariam nata sunt. 

3 Chrysippus in Plut. Sto. 


Rep. 35, 3 (C. Not. 13, 2): 
yivera yap avrh xws [7 wari] 
kata roy rijs pioews Adyov ka 
Wa obrws efxw ovx &xphoras yive- 
mpos 7a Baa, ovdt yap dy 

riryady jy. ©. Not. 14, 1: As 
in a comedy, what is absurd 
contributes to the effect of the 
whole, ofrw Wé§eas by abriy eg’ 
éauris thy kaxlav* rots 8 &AAOtS 
obx &xpnordés éorw, Similarly 
M, Aurel. vi. 42. Gell. vii. 
1, 2: (Chrysippus) nihil est 
prorsus istis, inquit, insubidius, 
qui opinantur, bona esse po- 
tuisse, si non essent ibidem 
mala: nam cum bona malis 
contraria sint, utraque necessum 
est opposita inter se et quasi 
mutuo adverso queque fulta 
nixu (Heraclitus’ ayritevy cup- 
$épov) consistere: nullum adeo 
contrarium est sine contrario 
altero. Without injustice, 
cowardice, &c., we could not 
know what justice and valour 
are. If there were no evil, 
ppdvnois as emorhpn ayabav nad 
kax@y would be impossible 
(Plt. C. Not. 16, 2, p. 1066). 

* Cleanthes, Hymn. 18: 
GAAG od Kal 7a wepivod exloracct 

ipria Ocixat 
kal Koopeiy Ta txocpa, kal ob pirAa 

oot pidu éoriy: 
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The third point in the moral theory of the world, 
the connection between moral worth and happiness, 
engaged all the subtlety of Chrysippus and his fol- 
lowers. . To deny any connection between them would 
have been to contradict their ordinary views of the 
relation of means to ends. Besides, they were pre- 
pared to regard a portion of our outward ills as divine 
judgments.’ Still there were facts which could not 
be reconciled with this view—the misfortunes of the 
virtuous, the good fortune of the vicious—and which 
required explanation. The task of explaining these 
facts appears to have involved the Stoics in consider- 
able embarrassment, nor were their answers altoge- 
ther satisfactory.? But, in the spirit of their sys- 


Bie yap cis ty Gxayra cvvhpuoxas 
_ @o0AG KaKoiow 
iO’ Eva yiyverOas wdvraw Ad-yor 
ality édyra. 

. _? Plut. Sto. Rep. 35,1: rby 
Gedy nord ew gnol Thy Kaxiay Kat 
WOAAG twoiely ml KoAdoE THY TO- 
vnpav ... wort piv 7a dvc- 
xpnora acupufalvew gnol  rois 
ayabois oby Gorep trois pavrAaus 
KoAdoews xdpiv GAA Kar’? KAAnY 
vikovoulay Gowep dy rais wédcow 
. +» [7a Kank] dorovéueras ward 
voy Tod Aids Adyor trou dx) KoAd- 
ce h Kar’ BAAny Exovedy mus 
xpos ta SAa oixovoplay. Id. 
15, 2: raird yer robs Oeobds raceiv 
bxws Tay Tovnpwy nodalouévwr ol 
Aqirol wapadelyuact Tovrois xXpw~ 
pevor hrroy emixeipaos rovrdy 71 
wow, At the beginning of the 
same chapter, the ordinary 
views of divine punishment had 
been treated with ridicule. 
Conf, Quest. Rom. 61, p. 277. 

? Thus Chrysippus (in Plat. 


St. Rep. 37, 2) in answer to the 
question, How the misfortune 
of the virtuous is to be ex- 
plained, says: wérepov Guedov- 
pévay tTwayv Kabdwep év oixiais 
pel(oot rapaniare: rie xirupa Kal 
mocvol mupol tives Tov SAwY 
oixovonounévov: 2 bia 7d xabl- 
orac0u émi téy Toi0bTwy Saindnia 
pavaa dy ols rH bvTi yivovra: 
éyxaAnréa &uércias; Similarly the 
Stoic in Cic. N. D. ii. 66: 
Magna Dii curant, parva negli- 
gunt,—hardly satisfactory ex- 
planations for any theory of 
necessity. It is still more un- 
satisfactory to hear Seneca 
(Benef. iv. 32) justifying the 
unmerited good fortune of the 
wicked as due to the nobility 
of their ancestors. The reason 
assigned by Chrysippus (in 
Plut.}—ronrd nai 1d rips dvdynns 
BeuixGai—does not quite har- 
monise with Plut. C. Not. 34, 
2: ob yap Hh ye BAn 7d naxdy ef 
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tem, only one explanation was possible: no real evil 
could happen to the virtuous, no real good fortune 
could fall to the lot of the vicious.'. Apparent mis- 
fortune will therefore be regarded by the wise man 
partly as a natural consequence, partly as a whole- 
some exercise of his moral powers ;? there is nothing 
which is not matter for rational action: everything 
that happens, when rightly considered, contributes 
to our good; nothing that. is secured by moral de- 


pravity is in itself desirable.’ 


éauriis xapéoxnnev, Ewnos ydp 
éori Kal macas Boas Séxera Sia- 
opas ixd Tov Kiwovvros abrhy Kad 
oxnuarlfovros Ecxev. Just as 
little does Seneca’s—Non po- 
test artifex mutare materiam 
(De Prov. 5, 9)—agree with his 
lavish encomia on the arrange- 
ment and perfection of the 
world. For, according to the 
Stoics, matter is ultimately 
identical with reason and deity. 
These contradictions do. not, 
however, justify the doubt ex- 
pressed by Heine, Stoic. de 
Fato Doct. 46, that Seneca is 
here not speaking as a Stoic. 
For Chrysippus says very much 
the same thing. See p. 190, 
V2: 

"TM, Aurel. ix. 16: obt é 
weloet, GAN’ evepyelg, Tb T0U Aoy- 
xov (pou xaxdy kal ayabby, boxep 
ob8e 7 apeth Kal Kaxla abrot éy 
weloei, GAAG evepyela. 

2M. Aurel. viii. 35: oy 
tpdrov éxelyn [H tors] wav Td 
éviotdyevoy Kal avriBaivoy éem- 
mepitpéne: kal Katatdoce els Thy 
eluappévny Kal pépos éaurins worei, 
otrws nal Td AoyiKoy (gov Sbvarat 
way Kédupa SAny éavtov moieiv 


With this view, it 


wal xpjcbar arg ep’ oloy &v xal 
Sppncev. 

3 Seneca’s treatise, De Pro- 
videntia, is occupied with ex- 
panding this thought. In this 
treatise, the arguments by which 
the outward misfortunes of 
good men are harmonised with 
the divine government of the 
world are: (1) The wise man 
cannot really meet with mis- 
fortune: he cannot receive at 
the hands of fortune what he 
does not, on moral grounds, 
assign to himself (c. 2,6). (2) 
Misforture, therefore, is an 
unlooked-for exercise of his 
powers, a divine instrument of 
training; a hero in conflict 
with fortune is a spectaculum 
Deo dignum (c. 1, 2-4. Conf. 
Ep. 85, 39). (3) The mis- 
fortunes of the righteous show 
that external conditions are 
neither a good nor an evil (c. 5). 
(4) Everything is a natural 
consequence of natural causes 
(c. 5). Similar explanations in 
Epictet. Diss, iii. 17; i. 6, 37; 
i. 24,1; Stob. Ecl. i. 182; 
Aurel. iv. 49; vii. 68 and 54; 
x. 33. 
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was possible to connect a belief in divine punish- 
ment, by saying that what to a good man is an exer- 
cise of his powers, is a real misfortune and conse- 
quently a punishment to a bad man; but we are 
not informed whether the scattered notes in Chry- 
sippus really bear out this meaning. 

The whole investigation is one involving much 
doubt and inconsistency. Natural considerations fre- 
quently intertwine with considerations based on the 
adaptation of means to ends; the divine power is 
oftentimes treated as a will working towards a de- 
finite purpose, at one time arranging all things for 
the best with unlimited power, at another time ac- 
_ cording to an unchangeable law of nature ;' but all 
these inconsistencies and defects belong to other 
moral theories of the world, quite as much as they 
belong to that of the Stoics. 


' Philodem. wept Ocewv Sia- eréyxwv mé(wwra, réTe Kare- 
ywyis, col. 8, Vol. Herc. vi. 53: evyouow ém) 1d 51a todo HdoKev 
iSwrikds Gwavros aitg [beg] Tacuvarrdueva(whatis suitable) 
Sivauw avabevres, Stay bed Tay uh ToLiv, St: oF MdvTa BivaTaL. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


IRRATIONAL NATURE. THE ELEMENTS. THE UNIVERSE. 


TurRNING now from the questions which have hitherto 
engaged our attention to natural science in the 
stricter sense of the term, we must first touch upon 
a few characteristic questions affecting the general 
conditions of all existence. Yet even here the Stoics 
hold little that is of a distinctive character. The 
matter or substance of which all things are made is 
corporeal.! All that is corporeal is infinitely divi- 
sible, although it is never infinitely divided.? At the 
same time, all things are exposed to the action of 
change, since one material is constantly going over 


into another.? 


Herein the Stoics following Aris- 


totle, in contrast to the mechanical theory of nature,‘ 


1 See above, p. 126; 101, 2; 
Diog. 135. Conf. Stob. Kel. 
i. 410. 

2 In Diog. 150, there is no 
difference made between Apol- 
lodorus and Chrysippus. Stob. 
Ecl. i. 344; Plut. C. Not. 38, 3, 
p- 1079; Seat. Math. x. 142. 
Similarly Aristotle. 

3 Plut. Plac.i.9, 2 : of Srwixol 
tpexthy kal ddd\owrhy Kal uera- 
BAnthy nad Sevorhy 8anv de bAov thy 
bAnv. Diog. 150. Sen, Nat. Qu. iii. 


101,3: Fiuntomniaex omnibus, 
ex aqua aér, ex aére aqua, ignis 
ex aére, ex igne aér... ex 
aqua terra fit, cur non aqua fiat 
e terra? ... omnium elemen- 
torum in alternum recursus 
sunt. Similarly pictet. in 
Stob. Floril. 108, 60. Conf. p. 
101, 2; 198, 3. This is borrowed 
not only from Heraclitus, but 
also from Aristotle. 

4 They only called the first 
kind xivyois. Aristotle under- 
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distinguish change in quality from mere motion in 
space. They enumerate several varieties of each 
kind.' Nevertheless, they look upon motion in space 
as the primary form of motion.? Moreover, under 
the conception of motion, they include action and 
suffering.* The condition of all action is contact ; 4 
and since the motions of different objects in nature 
are due to’ various causes, and have a variety of 
characters, the various kinds of action must be dis- 


tinguished which correspond with them.® 


stood by xfynois every form of 
change. 

1 Stob. Ecl. i. 404, 408, gives 
definitions of xivynows, of pope, 
and of povm, taken from Chry- 
sippus and Apollodorus. Simpl. 
Categ. 110, 8 (Schol. in Arist. 
92, 6, 30. Respecting the kinds 
of peraBodA}) see the extracts 
from Posidonius on p. 101, 2) 
distinguishes between wévey, 
hpepeiv, Novy dew, axivnteiv, but 
this is rather a matter of lan- 
guage. Simpl. Cat. 78. B, re- 
lates that the Stoics differed 
from the Peripatetics in ex- 
plaining Motion as an incom- 
plete energy, and discusses 
their assertion that xiveic@a: is 
a wider, xweiy a narrower, idea. 

2 Simpl. Phys. 310, b: of 6é 
and ris rods Kata waoay Kinow 
Eveyov treivar ry romuhy, Fj 
Kara péyada Siacrhuata 4 nara 
Ady@ Geapnra Spicrapévny. 

3 Simpl. Categ.78, B (Schol. 
78, a, 23): Plotinus and others 
introduce into the Aristotelian 
doctrine the Stoic view: 7rd 
kowoy Tov woteiy Kal who yew elvar 
Tas Kivhoes, 


* Simpl. 1. ¢. 77, B; Scholl. 


In all 


77, b, 33. Simplicius himself 
contradicts this statement. It 
had, however, been already ad- 
vanced by Aristotle. 

5 Simpl, 1. ¢. 78, B (Schol. 
78, a, 28): The Stoics who, ac- 
cording to p. 84, e, Schol. 79, 
a, 16, very fully discussed the 
categories, made the following 
Siapopal yevar: rd € abraev nevei- 
cc, os H pdxaspa rd réuvew ex 
THs oixelas Exe: KatacKevijs—rd 
Ov éavrod évepyeiv Thy xlvnorw, ws 
ai pices nal ai iarpixal duvdues 
Thy wolnow dweyyd(ovra; for 
instance, the seed, in de- 
veloping into a plant—rd aq’ 
éavrod woieiv, or axd idlas dpuijs 
moeiy, one species of which is 
70 aed AoyuHs Spunjs—td Kar’ 
dperhy évepyeiv. Jit is, in short, 
the application to a particular 
case of the distinction which 
will be subsequently met with 
of és, pias, Yux}, and wx) 
Aoyixh. The celebrated gram- 
matical distinction of ép64 and 
érria mentioned p. 95, 3 is con- 
nected with the distinction 
between oeiy and xdoxew. 
Conf. Simpl. p. 79, a, ¢; Schol. 
78, b, 17 and 30. 
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these statements there is hardly a perceptible devi- 
ation from Aristotle. 

Of a more peculiar character are the views of 
the Stoics as to the intermingling of substances, to 
which reference has already been made.' Even with 
regard to Time and Space, they found some innova- 
tions on Aristotle’s theory to be necessary. Space 
(ré7os), according to their view, is the ‘room occu- 
pied by a body,” the distance enclosed within the 
limits of a body. From Space they distinguish the 
Empty. The Empty is not met with in the universe, 
but beyond the universe it extends indefinitely.‘ 
And hence they assert that Space is limited, like the 
world of matter, and that the Empty is unlimited.° 
Nay, not only Space, but Time also, is by them set 


1 See page 135. 

2 Stob. Ecl.i. 382: Zhvwv ka 
of dm’ abrod évrds pey Tov nédopov 
pndty elvac Kevdy tw 8 abrod 
&reipov (conf. Themist. Phys. 40, 
b; Plut. Plac. i. 18, 4; ibid. c. 
20, beginning of Srwiwol nal Exi- 
Koupos). S:apépew dé Kevdv rémoy 
xdpav> Kal 7d pey Kevdv elvat 
épnuiay oduaros, Tov bt réroy 7d 
érexdpevoy bxd odparos, thy 5é 
xépay 10 ex pépous émexduevoy 
(Plut. adds, like a half-empty 
vessel). Stob. i. 390 : Chrysippus 
defined réros=Td Karexduevov 
50 8Aou ind bvtos, 4 7d ofoy Karé- 
xeoba ied byros wat 5’ BAov 
xarexdpevoy elre bed rds etre 
irb twav. If, however, only 
one portion of the ofdy re xaré- 
xec0a brd byros is really filled, 
the whole is neither xevdy nor 
Tonos, but €repdy Ti obK @vouac- 
pevoy, which may possibly be 


called yépa. Hence rézos cor- 
responds to a full, cevdy to an 
empty, x#pa to a half-empty, 
vessel. Seat. Math. x. 3, Pyrrh, 
iii. 124, speaks to the same 
effect. Cleomed. Meteor. p. 2, 
4; Simpl. Categ. 91, 6, Ac- 
cording to the Stoics, rapudia- 
TaTat Tos omuacw & Tdgzos Kal 
tov Bpov ax’ abtav mpocrAauBdver 
Tov péxt Tocovde, Kabdooy coup- 
TAnpovvras {-obrat] ord Tov Twud- 
TOY, 

3 The Stoic idea of space is 
so understood by Themist. Phys. 
38, b; Simpl. Phys. 133, a. 

‘ See previous note and in 
Diog. 140 (where, however, in- 
stead of dadparoy 5, we should 
read xevby 5¢) definitions of 
kevov. 

5 Stob. Ecl. i. 392, quoting 
Chrysippus. 
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down as immaterial;' and yet to the conception of 
. Time a meaning as concrete as possible is assigned, 
in order that Time may have a real value. Zeno 
defined Time as the extension of motion ; Chrysippus 
defines it, more definitely, as the extension of the 
motion of the world.? The Stoics affirm the infinite 
divisibility of Time and Space,? but do not appear 
to have instituted any deep researches into this 


point. 
In expanding their views on the origin of the 


world, the Stoics begin with the doctrine of the 
four elements,‘ a doctrine which, since the time of 
Aristotle and Plato, was the one universally ac- 
cepted. They even refer this doctrine to Heraclitus, 


? See p. 131, 2. 

2 Simpl. Categ. 88, ¢. Schol. 
80, a, 6: rev be Zrwikey Zhywv 
piv wdons axAGs Kivhoews did- 
ornua Tov xpévov elwe(conf. Plut. 
Plat. Qusest. viii. 4, 3) Xptorrwos 
82 Sidornpa THs ToD Kéomov KiWh- 
oews, Conf. Ibid. 89, a, B; 
Simpl. Phys. 165, a, More full 
is Stob. Kel. i. 260: 6 8 Xptorx- 
wos xpévoy elvas nivhoews Sido- 
nua al’ & wore Adyerar pérpoy 
rTdaxous re nal Bpadirnros, } rd 
mapaxoAovbouy Sidornua TH TOU 
xéouov kwhoe, The passages 
quoted by Stab, Ibid. 250 (Plut. 
Plac. i. 22, 2), 254, 256, 258, 
and Dieg. 141, from Zeno, 
Chrysippus, Apollodorus, and 
Posidonius, are in agreement 
with this. In the same places 
occur several other observations 
on Time, which are, however, 
of no importance, such as that 
Time as a whole, and likewise 
the past and the future are un- 


limited, the present is limited ; 
the present cannot be accus 
rately determined, it is the 
boundary between the past and 
the future (Archedemus in 
Plut. ©. Not. 38, 6, p. 1081), 
lying partly in the one, partly 
in the other (Chrysippus, ibid, 
38, 8). 

3 Sext, Math. x. 142; Plat. 
Com, Not. 41, p. 1081; Stod. i. 
260. 

4 For the conception of 
oroaxeiov, which is also that of 
Aristotle (Metaph i. 3, 938, b, 8), 
and its difference from that of 
dpxh, see Diog. 134; 136. The 
difference, however, is not 
always observed. Chrysippus 
(in Stob. Ecl. i. 312) dis- 
tinguishes three meanings of 
oroixerov. In one sense, it is 
fire; in another, the four ele- 
ments; in the third, any mate- 
rial out of which something is 
made. 
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wishing, above all things, to follow his teaching on 
natural science.'| On a previous occasion, the order 
and the stages have been pointed out, according to 
which primary fire developed into these elements in 
the formation of the world. In the same order, 
these elements now go over one into the other. And 
yet, in this constant transformation of materials, in 
the perpetual change of form to which primary mat- 
ter is subject, in this flux of all its parts, the unity 
of the whole still remains untouched.? The distinc- 
tive characteristic of fire is heat ; that of air is cold; 


1 ZLassalle, Heraclitus, ii, 
84. 
2 See p. 161. As is there 
stated, primary fire first goes 
over into water &’ aépos (i.e. 
after first going over into air, 
not passing through air as an 
already existing medium, as 
Lassalle, Heracl. ii. 86 inaccu- 
rately says), and water goes 
over into the three other ele- 
ments. In this process there 
is, however, a difficulty. Fire 
is said to derive its origin from 
water, and yet a portion of 
primary fire must have existed 
from the beginning, as the soul 
of the world. Nor is it correct 
to say, that actual fire is never 
obtained from water in the 
formation of the upper ele- 
ments (as Lassalle, p. 88, does). 

1 Chrysippus, in Stod. Ecl. i. 
312: mpworns mev yryvouevns Tis 
éx wupds xara oboracw eis &épa 
peraBoA7js, Sevrépas &’ ard robrou 
eis Sdup, tplrns 8 Eri uaAAoy Kara 
7d avdAcyoy cuvicrauévou Tov B8a- 
ros els yhv, maAw b& aed tabrns 
Siadvouerns Kal Siaxeomerns mpoTn 


piv ylyverar xuois eis Bdwp, deb- 
repa dt éf Bdaros eis ddpa, rpiry 
bt Kal eoxdrn els wip. On ac- 
count of this constant change, 
primary matter is called (Ibid. 
316, where, however, the text 
is obviously corrupt, and there- 
fore only partially intelligible) 
h apxh wal 6 rAdyos wat 7 aldtos 
divans... eis abrhy re wdvra 
karavadloKovea Kal rd [ef] adriis 
wédAw G@mroxabioraca reTraynévws 
kal 68g. Epictet. in Stod. Floril. 
108, 60: Not only mankind and 
animals are undergoing per- 
petual changes, @AA@ Kai Te 
Oeia, Kal vn At’ abra rd Térrapa 
oroxeia byw wal xérw rpéweras 
kal peraBdrdAa* «al yi Te Bdwp 
yivera Kal Bdwp ahp, otros be 
addw eis aidépa weraBdArAa* Kat 
6 abvrds tpdéros Tis peraBoarys 
hvw0ev xdtw. On the flux of 
things, see also M. Aurel. ii. 3; 
vii. 19; ix. 19; 28. Gie. N. D. 
ii, 33, 84: Et cum quatuor sint 
genera corporum, vicissitudine 
eorum mundi continuata ( = cuv- 
exns; conf. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 2, 
2, continuatio est partium inter 
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that of water, moisture; dryness that of the earth.’ 
These essential qualities, however, are not always 
found in the elements to which they belong in a pure 
state,? and hence every element has several forms 
and varieties.* Among the four essential qualities 
of the elements, Aristotle had already singled out 
two, viz. heat and cold, as the two active ones, call- 
ing dryness and moisture the passive ones. The 
Stoics do the same, only more avowedly. They con- 
sider the two elements to which these qualities pro- 
perly belong to be the seats of all active force, and 
distinguish them from the other two elements, as 


' the soul is distinguished’ from the body.‘ 


se non intermissa conjunctio) 
natura est. Nam ex terra 
aqua, ex aqua oritur aér, ex 
aére wether: deinde retrorsum 
vicissim ex sthere aér, ex aére 
aqua, ex aqua terra infima. Sic 
natura his, ex quibus omnia 
constant, sursum, deorsum, 
ultro citroque commeantibus 
mundi partium conjunctio con- 
tinetur. See p. 194, 3. 

1 Diog. 137: elvas 8 7d wey 
wip Td Oepudy, Td 8 Biwp rd dypdy, 
rév 7 &épa rd Wuxpdy Kal Thy vi 
70 Enpév. Plut. Sto. Rep. 43, 1, 
p. 1053. The air is, according 
to Chrysippus, oboe: Copepds and 
mpétws wuxpds. Id. De Primo 
Frig. 9, 1; 17,1, p. 948, 952; 
Galen, Simpl. Medic. ii. 20, 
vol. xi. 510. Sen. Nat. Qu. iii. 
10; i.4: Aér.. . frigidus per 
seetobscurus ... naturaenim 
aéris gelida est. Conf. Cie. 
N. D. ii. 10, 26. Of the four 
properties by the pairing of 
which elements arise, even 
Aristotle had attributed one to 


In their 


each element as its distin- 
guishing feature, assigning cold 
to water, moisture to air. 

2 Thus the upper portion of 
the air, owing to its proximity 
to the region of fire and the 
stars (Sen, Nat. Qu. iii. 10), is 
the warmest, the driest, and 
the rarest; but yet owing to 
the evaporation of the earth 
and the radiation of heat, 
warmer than the middle, which 
in point of drynessand density, 
is between the two, but exceeds 
both in cold, See p. 146, 4, 

® Chrysippus, in Stob. 1.314: 
AdyeoOar Gt wip rh wupades wav 
wal dépa rd depwdes Kal duolws ra 
aAowd, Thus Philo, Incorrupt. 
M. 953, E, who is clearly fol- 
lowing the Stoics, distinguishes 
three kinds of fir@:. &»épaé, 
pAdt, abyh. He seems, however, 
only to refer to terrestrial fire, 
which, after all, forms only one 
small portion of fire. 

* Pp. 128, 2; 148, 2; 151,1; 
163, 2. 
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materialistic system, the finer materials as opposed to 
the coarser, occupy the place of incorporeal forces. 
The relative density of the elements also deter~ 
mines their place in the universe. Fire and air are 
light ; water and earth are heavy. Fire and air 
move away from the centre of the universe;! water 
and earth are drawn thereto;? and thus, from above 
to below—or, what is the same thing, from without 
to within—the four layers of fire, air, water, and 


earth are formed. 


1 This statement must be 
taken with such modification 
as the unity of the world ren- 
ders necessary. If the upper 
elements were to move alto- 
gether away from the centre, 
the world would go to pieces. 
Hence the meaning can only 
be this: that the difference of 
natural motions can only take 
place within the enclosure hold- 
ing the elements together, and 
so far a natural motion towards 
the centre can be attributed to 
all bodies as a distinctive 
feature, anterior to the con- 
trast between heaviness and 
lightness. Conf. Chrysippus, in 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 44, 6, p. 1054: 
The striving of all the parts of 
the world is to keep together, 
not to go asunder. odrw 6 row 
éAov Tetvopévov eis TabTd Kal KI- 
voupéevou Kail Tov popley rabrhy 
thy Kkivnow exdvTay én rhs Tod 
caHuatos @icews, mibaydy, wact 
Tos ad@pasw elvar thy xporny 
Kara vow xivnow mpds Tb TOU 
koopov péoov, TP wey Kdoup ob- 
twot Kwoupéve xpds abrdy, trois 
be udpecwy bs dy pépeow odor, 
Achill. Tat. Isag. 132, a: The 


The fire on the circumference 


Stoics maintain that the world 

continues in empty space, é7el 

advta avroi Ta mépn éxl rd péecov 

véveuxe. The same reason is 

assigned by Cleomedes, Meteor. 
5 


‘ 2 Stob. Ecl. i. 346 (Plut. 
Pl. i. 12, 4). Zeno, Ibid. 406: 
ov xdvrws 5¢ cua Bdpos txew, 
GAA’ aBapy elva: dépa Kal wip 
. 2. ploe yap dvydpoita Tair’ 
elva 8a rd pndevds peréxew 
Baépous. Plut. Sto. Rep. 42, 
p- 1053: In the treatise sept 
kiwhoews, Chrysippus calls fire 
aBapts and dvwpepts nal robrp 
mapawAnoiws thy &épa, roi pty 
Bdaros tH yi paddAov mpooveno- 
pévov, Tov 3° aépos, re wupi. (So 
too in Ach. Yat. Isag. i. 4 in 
Pet. Doctr. Temp. iii. 75.) On 
the other hand, in his #vo.nad 
réxvai, he inclines to the view 
that air in itself is neither 
heavy nor light, which how- 
ever can only mean that it is 
neither absolutely, being heavy 
compared with fire, and light 
compared with water and 
earth. 

2 Diog. 137: avordrw uty obv 
elva: 7d wip d 5y aiPépa kadciobas, 
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goes by the name of Ether.! Its most remote por- 
tion was called by Zeno Heaven;? and it differs 
from earthly fire not only by its greater purity,’ but 
also because the motion of earthly fire is in a straight 
line, whereas the motion of the Ether is circular.‘ 
A radical difference between these two kinds of fire, 
which Aristotle supposed to exist, because of this 
difference of motion, the Stoics did not feel it neces- 
sary to admit.> They could always maintain that, 
when beyond the limits of its proper locality, 


fire tried to return to it as quickly as possible, 


ey @ xporny Thy tay dmdavav 
opaipay yevvacba, elra rhy Tav 
wravwpevov, pel’ hy roy dépa, 
elrard Bdwp, broordOuny dt xdvr wv 
Thy ynv, péony' ardvTay oboay. 
Ibid. 156; 3ee p. 202, 3. To 
these main masses, all other 
smaller masses of the same 
element in different parts of 
the world are aitracted, be- 
cause all seek to reach their 
natural place: Conf. If. Aurel. 
itd} 

1 Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 16, 2 
(totum hoc ccelum, quod igneus 
ether, mundi summa _ pars 
claudit), and p. 198, 3, where 
the same thing is called rip by 
Stobzeus, ther by . Cicero. 
See p. 146, 4. The same thing 
is meant by Zeno, where he 
says (Stob. Ecl. i. 538, 554, and 
Cleanthes says the same in Cie. 
N. D. ii. 15, 40. Ach. Tat. Isag. 
133, c) that the stars are made 
of fire; not, however, of zip 
&rexvoy, but of wip rexvicdy. 
which appears in plants as 
gvois, in animals as px}. See 
p. 201, 5. 


2 In Ach. Tat. Isag. 130, A; 
he defines obpavbs as aifépos Tb 
Zrxarov, & od nai ev @ ort 
ndyra éupaves. Similarly Diog. 
138; Cleomed. Met. p. 7. 
Otherwise the term is usedina 
wider sense. 

3 See p. 146, 4. 

* Stob. i. 346: 7d pey wepl- 
yetov das Kar’ edOciay, Td 8 aidé- 
ploy mepipep@s Kwetra, See p. 
202, 3. It is only of terrestrial 
fire that Zeno can (Stob. Kel. i, 
356) say, it moves in a straight 
line. Cleanthes even attri- 
buted to the stars the spherical 
shape, which on the strength 
of this passage he attributes to 
it. See Plut. Plac, ii, 14, 2; 
Stob. i. 516; Ach. Tat. Isag. 
133, B 

. They denied it, according 
to Orig. c. Cels, iv. 56. Cie. 
Acad. i. 11, 39, says: Zeno dis- 
pensed with & quinta natura, 
being satisfied with four ele- 
ments: statuebat enim ignem 
esse ipsam naturam, que quzeque 
gignerit, et mentem atque 
sensus. 
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whereas within those limits it moved in the form of 
a circle. 

Taking this view of the elements, the Stoies did 
not deviate to any very great extent, in their ideas 
of the World, from Aristotle and the views which 
were generally entertained. In the centre of the 
Universe reposes the globe of the earth;! around 
it is water, above the water is air. These three 
strata form the kernel of the world, which is in a 
state of repose,? and around these the Ether revolves 
in a circle, together with the stars which are set 
therein. At the top, in one stratum, are all the 
fixed stars; under the stratum containing the fixed 
stars are the planets, in seven different strata— 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mars, Mercury, Venus, then the 
Sun, and in the lowest stratum, bordering on the 


region of air, is the Moon.’ 


1 The spherical shape of the 
earth is a matter of course, and 
is mentioned by Ach. Jat. Isag. 
126,c; Plut. Plac. iii. 10, 1; 
9,3. Cleom. Met. p. 40, gives 
an elaborate proof of it, for the 
most part taken from Posi- 
donius. 

2 Herachit. Alleg. Hom. c. 36, 
and Diag. 145, also affirm that 
the earth is in the centre, wr- 
moved. The reason for this 
fact is stated by Stob. i..408, to 
be its weight. Further proofs 
in Cleomed. Met. p. 47. 

3 Stob. Ecl. i. 446: rot 8 

. xdouou 7d wey elvas wept- 
pepduevoy wep) 7d néoov, 7d F 
trouévoy, wepipepduevoy pev roy 
aibdpa, bxopévoy 5t Thy yi Kal rd 
éx’ airijs iypa nal roy dépa. The 


Thus the world con- 


earth is the natural framework, 
and, as it were, the skeleton of 
the world. Around it water 
has been poured, out of which 
the more exalted spots project 
as islands. For what is called 
continent is also an island: 
aed 5¢ Tov Bbaros rov &épa 
etjp@a xabdwep etarmobdvra 
oopaipinas Kal wepixexvoba, dx 5e 
rovtov Toy aidépa apadraroy re 
kal eiAucpwéotaroy. It moves in 
circular form round the world, 
Then follows what is given in 
the text as to the stars, next 
to which comes the stratum of 
air, then that of water, and 
lastly, in the centre, the earth. 
Conf. Achil. Zat. Isag. 126, B, 
see p. 200, 3. The language of 
Cleomed, Met. c. 3, p. 6, is 
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sists, as with Aristotle, of a globe containing many 
strata, one joining the other.' That it cannot be 
unlimited, as Democritus and Epicurus maintain, 
follows from the very nature of body.?, The space 
within the world is fully occupied by the material 
of the world, without a vacant space being anywhere 
left.3 Outside the world, however, is an empty place, 
or else how—the Stoics asked—would there be a 
place into which the world could be resolved at the 
general conflagration?‘ Moreover, this empty place 
must be unlimited; for how can there be a limit, or 
any kind of boundary, to that which is immaterial 


and non-existent ?5 But 


somewhat divergent, He places 
the sun amongst the planets, 
between Mars and Venus. That 
Archidemusalsorefusedto allow 
the earth a place in the centre 
has been already stated, p. 147, 
2. The language of Ach. Tat. 
Isag. c. 7, 131, B, isambiguous : 
Asthe circumference originates 
from the centre, so according 
to the Stoics the outer circle 
originates from the earth; when 
compared with the quotations 
on p. 161, 2; 162, 1. 

1 Stob. i. 356; Plut. Plac. ii. 
2,1; 1.6,3; Diog. 140; Cleomed. 
Met. pp. 39 and 46; Heraclit. 
Alleg. Hom, c, 46. Zid. on the 
perfection of this form and its 
adaptation for motion, Com- 
paring Achil. Tat. Isag. 130, c, 
Plut. Place. ii. 2, 1 (Galen. 
Hist. Phil. ¢. 11), with the pas- 
sages on p. 201, note 4, it ap- 
pears probable that Cleanthes 
believed in a spherical form of 
the earth, According to Ach, 


although the world is in 


Tat. Isag. 152, A, who probably 
has the Stoics in view, the axis 
of the world consists of a cur- 
rent of air passing through the 
centre. On the division of the 
heaven into five parallel circles, 
and that of the earth into five 
zones, conf. Diog. 155; Strabo, 
ii. 2, 3, p. 95. 

2 Stob. i. 392; Simpl. Phys. 
iii, 6; Diog. 143 and 150. 

2 'Diog. 140; Stob. i. 382; 
Plut. Place. i. 18, 4; Seat. Math. 
vii. 214; Theodoret, Cur. Gr. Aff. 
iv. 14, p. 58; Hippolyt. Refuat. 
Her. i. 21. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 7, 
observes that motion is possible 
by means of dyrirepioracis, 
without supposing the existence 
of empty space. A number of 
arguments against the exist+ 
ence of empty space may be 
found in Cleomed. Met. p. 4. 

* See p. 168, 1; Cleomed. 
Met. 2 and 5. 

5 Chrysippus, in Stob. i. 392 : 
The Empty and the Non-Mate- 
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empty space, it does not move, for the half of its 
component elements being heavy, and the other half 
light, as a whole it is neither heavy nor light.! 

The stars are spherical masses,” consisting of fire ; 
but the fire is not in all cases equally pure,* and is 
sustained, as Heraclitus taught, by evaporations from 


rial is unlimited. dorep ydp 
Td undey ovdév ear: mépas, obrw 
kal tov pndevds, oldy eort td 
«xevév. The Empty could only 
be bounded by being filled. To 
the same effect, Cleomed. p. 6. 
On the unlimited beyond the 
world, see Diog. 140 and 143; 
Stob. i. 260 and 382; Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 44, 1, p. 1054; C. Not. 30, 
2, p. 1078; Plac. i. 18, 4; ii. 9, 
2; Theodoret, \. c. and p. 196, 2. 
That Posidonius denied the in- 
finity of the Empty has been 
already stated, p. 168, 1. Chry- 
sippus, in affirming that the 
world occupies the centre of 
space, was therefore contra- 
dicting himself, as Plut. Def. 
Or. 28, p. 425, Sto. Rep. 44, 2, 
observe. 

1 Achil. Tat. Isag. 126, A; 
132, a, see p. 200, 1; Stud. 
i. 408. According to Stob. 
i. 442, Plut. C. Not. 30, 2 and 
10, p. 1073, Plac. ii. 1, 6; i. 5, 
1, Diog. 143, Seart. Math, ix. 
332, Ach. Tat. 129, D, the Stoics 
had various names for the 
world, according as the Empty 
was included or excluded in 
the conception, Including the 
Empty, it is called 7d way; 
without it, 8Aov (4rd SAoy, ra 
SAa, frequently occurs with the 
Stoics), The way, it was said, 
is neither material nor imma- 
terial, since it consists of both. 
Plut. C. Not. Lc 


2 Diog. 145; Plut. Plac. ii. 
14, 1; 22, 3; 27,1; Stob.i.516; 


‘640; 654; Ach. Tat. 133, D. 


Compare the reference to 
Cleanthes on p. 201, 4, with 
which, however, the statement 
in Stob. i. 554, that he con- 
sidered the moon -z:Aoed}s 
(ball-like —the MSS. have 
wnAoeidy) does not agree, 

3 According to Cic. N. D. 
li. 15, 40, Diog. 144, Stob. Ecl. 
i. 314; 519; 538; 554; 665, 
Plut. Fac. Lun. 6, 1; 21, 13, 
p. 921, 935, Plac. ii. 26, 3; 
30, 3, Galen, Hist. Phil. 15, 
Philo, De Somn. 587, B, Achil. 
Tat. Isag. 124, D; 133, c, and 
above p. 200, 3; 162, 2, the 
stars generally consist of fire, 
or, more accurately, of mip 
rTexvixdy, or Ether. The purest 
fire is in the sun. The moon is 
a compound of dull fire and air, 
or, as it is said, is more earth- 
like, since (as Plin. Hist. Nat. 
ii. 9, 46, without doubt after 
Stoic teaching, observes) owing 
to its proximity to the earth, it 
takes up earthy particles in 
vapour. Perhaps it was owing 
to this fact that it was said to 
receive its light from the sun 
(Diog. 145) which, according to 
Posidonius in Plut. Fac. Lun. 
16, 12, p. 929, Cleomed. Met. 
p. 106, not only illuminates its 
surface, but penetrates some 
depth. Cleomed. 100, believes 
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the earth and from water.' 


With this: process of 


sustentation the motion of the stars is brought into 
connection, their orbit extending over the space in 


which they obtain their nutriment.? 


Not only the 


sun, but the moon also, was believed to be larger 
than the earth.* Plato and Aristotle had already held 


that, besides the light of the 
sun, it has also a light of its 
own, 

' Diog. 145; Stob. i. 632; 
538; 654; Floril. 17,43; Plat. 
De Is. 41, p. 367; Sto. Rep. 39, 
1; Qu. Conv. viii. 8, 2,4; Plac. 
ii. 17, 2; 20, 3; 23,6; Galen, 
Hist. Phil, 14; Porphyr. Antr. 
Nymph. c. 11; Cic. N. D. iii. 
14, 37; ii. 15,40; 46,118; Sen. 
Nat. Qu. vi. 16, 2; Heraclit. 
Alleg. Hom. c. 36, p. 74 and 56, 


p. 117; most of whom affirm 


that the sun is sustained by 
vapours from the sea, the moon 
by those of fresh water, and 
the other stars by vapours from 
the earth. The stars are also 
said to owe their orizin to such 
vapours. Chrysippus, in Plt. 
Sto. Rep. 41, 3, adds to the 
passage quoted p. 161, 2; of 8 
éorépes ex Oardoons pera Tov 
natov dvdrrovra:, Plut. Ibid. 2: 
Euuxor fryetrar Toy HhAvoy, whpivoy 
bvra Kal yeyernuévov én ris ava- 
Oupidoews eis rip peraBadovons. 
Id. C. Not. 46, 2, p. 1084: 
ryeyovévan 5é nal rby Hrtoy Eubuxov 
Aéyousr Tov bypod peraBdrAAovros 
eis wip voepdv. 

2 Stob. i. 682; Cie. 1. ©; 
Macrob. Sat. i. "93, quoting 
Cleanthesand Macrobius ; Plut. 
Plac. ii. 23, 5. Diogenes of 
Apolloniahad already expressed 
similar views. Further par- 
ticulars as to the courses of the 


stars without anything very 
peculiar in Stob. i. 448; 538; 
Plut, Pl. ii. 15, 2; 16,1; Diog. 
144; Cleomed. Meteor. i. 3. 
Eclipses are also discussed by 
Diog. 145; Stob. i. 538; 560; 
Plut. Fac. Lun. 19, 12, p. 932; 
Plac. ii. 29, 5; Cleomed. pp. 106 
and 115, nor is there anything 
remarkable, Quite in the or- 
dinary way are some observa- 
tions of Posidonius and Chry- 
sippus given in Stob. i. 518; 
Achil. Tat. Isag. 132, B; 165, c. 
The information—quoted from 
Posidonius by Cleomed. Meteor, 
51; Procl. in Tim. 277, E: 
Strabo, ii. 5, 14, p. 119—re- 
specting observations of Cano- 
bus have no bearing on our 
present enquiry. 

® Stob. i. 554 (Plut. Pi. ii, 
26, 1). This statement, how- 
ever, appears only to be true of 
the sun, to which, indeed, it is 
confined by Diog. 144. That 
the sun is much larger than 
the earth, Posidonius proved; 
not only because its light ex- 
tends over the whole heaven, 
but also because of the spherical 
form of the earth’s shadow in 
eclipses of the moon, _Diog. 
1. c.; Macrob. Somn. i. 20; 
Heracl. Alleg. Hom. c. 46; 
Cleomed. Met. ii. 2. According 
to Cleomed. p. 79, he allowed to 
it an orbit 10,000 times as 
large as the circumference of 
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that the stars are living rational divine beings; and 
the same view was entertained by the Stoics, not 
only because of the wonderful regularity of their 
motion and orbits, but also from the very nature of 
the material of which they consist.! The earth, like- 
wise, is filled by an animating soul; or else how 
could it supply plants with animation, and afford 
nutriment to the stars?? Upon the oneness of the 
soul, which permeates all its parts, depends, in the 


opinion of the Stoics, the oneness of the universe. 
Most thoroughly, however, did the Stoics—and, 
if particular, Posidonius *—devote themselves to in- 


the earth, with a diameter of 
four million stadia. The Stoic, 
in Cie. N. D. ii. 40, 103, only 
calls the moon half that size ; 
and Cleomed. p. 97, probably 
following Posidonius, calls it 
considerably smaller than the 
earth. The other stars, ac- 
cording to Cleomed. p. 96, are 
some of them as large as, and 
others larger than the sun. 
Posidonius, according to Plin. 
His. N. ii. 23, 85, estimated the 
moon’s distance from the earth 
at two millions, and the sun’s 
distance from the moon at 500 
million stadia. He estimated 
the earth’s circumference at 
240,000, according to Cleomed.; 
at 180,000 according to Strabo, 
11,/23-2, Pav: 

' Conf. Stod. i. 66; 441; 
518; 532; 538; 554; Floril. 17, 
43; Plut. Sto. Rep. 39,1; 41, 
2; C. Not. 46, 2; Plac. ii. 20, 
3; Diog. 145; Phedr. Nat. De. 
(Philodem. wept evoeBelas) Col. 
3; Cic. N. D.i. 14, 36 and 60; 
1. 15,039eand 42°; 16, 43i5427, 


54; Acad. ii. 37,110; Porphyr. 
l. c.; Achill. Tat. Isag. c. 13, 
p. 134, 4. Hence, in several of 
these passages, the sun is called 
after Cleanthes and Chrysippus 
a voepoy Gyauua (or Efauma) ex 
Oaddoons. 

2 Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 16, dis- 
cusses the point at length. See 
also the quotations on p. 144, 1, 
from Cic. N. D. ii. 9, and on 
p. 151, 1, from Dog. 147. 

® Jiog. vii. 152 and 138, 
mentions a treatise of his, 
called perewpuduyikh or peTew- 
poroyixh oroixelwois; also, vii. 
135, a treatise wepl perewpwy, in 
several books. Alexander, in 
Simpl. Phys. 64, 6, speaks of an 
eEnynots perewpodoyixay, which, 
judging by the title, may bea 
commentary on Aristotle’s me- 
teorology. Geminus had made 
an extract from this book, a long 
portion of which on the rela- 
tion of astronomy and natural 
science is there given. Whether 
these various titles really belong 
to these different treatiscs is not 
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vestigating those problems, which may be summed 
up under the name of meteorology. This portion, 
however, of their enquiries is of little value as illus- 


trating their philosophical tenets. 


It may there- 


fore suffice to mention in a note the objects which 
it included, and the sources whence information may 


be obtained.! The same 


clear. Posidonius is probably 
the author of most of the later 
statements about the Sioic 
meteorology. He appears also 
to be the chief authority for 
Seneca’s Naturales Questiones, 
fn which he is frequently named 
W567 h0); 13); 11-4265. 4; 164, 1; 
iy; &, 23 Vin 21, 23; 24; Gs) vax. 
20, 2; 4), particularly in his 
meteorological treatises. 

1 On the Milky Way, which 
Posidonius, agreeing with Aris- 
totle, looked upon as a collec- 
tion of fiery vapours, see Stob. 
4. 676; Plut. Plac. iii. 1, 10; 
Macrob. Somn. Scip.i. 15. On 
the comets, which are explained 
in a similar way, Stob. i. 580 
(Plac. iii. 2, 8.—Whether the 
Diogenes mentioned here who 
looked upon comets as real 
stars is Diogenes the Stoic, or 
Diogenes of Apollonia, is not 
clear. The former is more 
probable, Boéthus having been 
just before mentioned); Arrian, 
in Stob.'i. 584; Diog. vii. 152; 
and, particularly, Sen. Nat. Qu. 
vii. We learn from the latter 
that Zeno held (vii. 19-21; 30, 
2), with Anaxagoras and De- 
mocritus, that comets are 
formed by several stars uniting ; 
whereas the majority of the 

. Stoics — and, amongst their 
number, Panztius and Posi- 


treatment may apply to 


donius (further particulars in 
Schol. in Arat.-v. 1091)—con- 
sidered them passing pheno- 
mena. Kven Seneca declared 
for the opinion that they are 
stars. On the phenomena of 
light and fire, called xwywvfa:, 
Soxol, etc., see Arrian in Sted. i. 
584; Sen. Nat. Qu. i. 1, 14; 15, 
4. Onoédas, consult Diog. 153 ; 
Sen. i. 15; on halo (&ws), Sen. 
i. 2; Alea. Aphr. Meteorol. 
116; on the rainbow, Diog. 
152; Sen. i. 3-8; on virge and 
purhelia, Sen. i. 9-13; Schol. 
in Arat. vy. 880 (Posidonius); 
on storms, lightning, thunder, 
summer lightning, cyclones, 
and siroccos, Stob. i. 596; 598 
(Plac. iii. 3, 4); Arvian, Ibid. 
602; Sen. ii. 12-31; 51-58 (c. 
54, the view of Posidonius) ; ii. 
1,3; Diog. 153; on rain, sleet, 
hail, snow, Diog. 153; Sen. iv. 
3-12; on earthquakes, Diog. 
154; Plac. iii. 15, 2; Sen. vi. 
4-31 (particularly c. 16 ; 21, 2); 
also Strabo, ii. 3, 6, p. 102; on 
winds, Plac. iii. 7, 2; Sen. v. 
1-17; Strabo, i. 2, 21, p. 29; 
iii. 2, 5, p. 144; on waterspouts, 
Sen. iii. 1-26; the Nile floods, 
Ibid. iv. 1; Strabo, xvii. 1, 5, p. 
790; Cleomed. Meteor. p. 32; 
on tides, Strabo, i. 3, 12, p. 55; 
iii. 3, 3, p. 153; 5, 8, p. 73; on 
seasons, p. 111, 2. 
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the few maxims laid down by the Stoics on the sub- 
ject of inorganic nature which have come down to 
us.! Nor need we mention here the somewhat co- 
pious writings of Posidonius,? on the subjects of 
geography, history, and mathematics. 

* Little attention was devoted by the Stoics to the 
world of plants and animals, About this fact there 
can be no doubt, since we neither hear of any trea- 
tises by the Stoics on this subject, nor do they ap~ 
pear to have advanced any peculiar views. The most 
prominent point is, that they divided all things in 
nature into four classes—the class of inorganic beings, 
the class of plants, that of animals, and that of ra- 
tional beings. In beings belonging to the first class 
a simple quality (£&s) constitutes the bond of union ; 
in those of the second class, a forming power (vars); 
in those of the third class, a soul; and in those of the 


fourth class, a rational soul.’ 


} Thus colours are explained 
as being mp@ra: oxnuariocpol ris 
Bans (Stob. i. 364; Plac. i. 15, 
5); and sounds are spoken of 
as undulations in the air by 
Plut. Plac. iv. 19, 5; Diog. 158. 

2 Conf. Bake, Posidonii 
Rhod. Reliquiz, pp. 87-184; 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Greec. iii. 
245. 

* Sext. Math. ix. 81: trav 
jvopévey (on Evwois see p. 103, 
1) copdrov ra pey bed WiArs 
Elews guvexerat, Ta 5 bxd Hicews, 
Ta Be id Wuyiis* wal etews uév 
@s Aldo: wal glAa, picews 8e, 
Ka@dwep ra pura, wuxns Be ra 
(ga. Plut. Virt. Mor. c. 12, p. 
451: wadddou 5¢ tay byTwy abtol 
ré pact Kal d%Adv eorw Sr Ta 


By means of this divi- 


“pay Eker Biowmetrar ra Be Hoes, Ta 


Be GAdyp Wuxn, Ta 5e Kal Adyor 
éxovon nal Sdidvoray. Themist. 
De An. 72, b; M. Aurel. vi. 14; 
Philo, Qu. De. 8. Immut. 298, 
D; De Mundo, 1154, E; Leg. 
Alleg. 1091, D; Incorrupt. M. 
947, A; Plotin. Enn. iv. 7, 8, p. 
463, C, Bas. 861, Cr. (Otherwise 
Cic. N. D. ii. 12, 33. See p. 
146, 1). Respecting the dif- 
ference of pvo1s and Wuxh, pbors 
is said to consist of a moister, 
colder, and denser wvetua than 
wx; but, on this point, see 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 41, 1; Com. 
Not. 46, 2; Galen, Hipp. et Plat. 
v. 3. Vol. v. 621. Qu. Animi 
Mores, c. 4. Vol. iv. 783. In 
Diog. 139, €is and vows as the 
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sion, the various branches of a science of nature were 
mapped out, based on a gradually-increasing deve- 


lopment of the powers of life. 


But no serious at- 


tempt was made by the Stoics to work out this 


thought. 


With the single exception of man, we 


know exceedingly little of their views on organic 


beings.! 


highest and lowest links in the 
series, are contrasted. Ibid. 
156, there is a definition of 
gtow=xip rexvixdy 539 BadiCov 
eis yéveow; and (148) another 
=€hs € abriis xivoupévn xara 
omrepparixots Adyous aworeAovad 
ve nal ouvéxouca Ta ef abrijs ev 
dpiopévois ypdvois Kai roimira 
Spica ap’ olwy awenxplOy. It 
, hardly need be repeated that 
the force is one'and the same, 
which at one time appears as 
és, at another as gdois. Conf. 
Diog. 138 ; Themist. 1. c.; Seat. 
Math. ix. 84. 

1 The belief that blood cir- 
culates in the veins, spiritus in 
the arteries (Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 
15, 1), which was shared by 
the Peripatetics, deserves to. be 
mentioned here, Sen. Nat. Qu. 
ii, 15, 1; also the explanations 


of sleep, death, and age in Plut. 
Plac. v. 23, 4; 30, 5; the as- 
sertion that animals are not 
only deficient in reason (on 
this point see Plut. Solert. An. 
2,9; 6,1; 11, 2, pp. 960, 963, 
967), but also (according to 
Chrysippus in Galen, Hippoc. 
et Plat. iii. 3; v. 1, 6 Vol. v. 
309, 429, 431, 476) in emotions 
(or as Galen also says in Oupds 
and ém@uyia), even in man the 
emotions being connected with 
the rational soul. Posidonius, 
however, denied this statement 
(Galen, p. 476), and Chrysippus 
believed that animals had a 
hryenovixdv. (Chalcid in Tim. 
p. 148, b.) He even discovered 
in the scent of dogs traces of 
an unconscious inference. Seat. 
Pyrrh. i. 69. See also p. 225, 
2. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE STUDY OF NATURE. MAN. 


Tue Stoic teaching becomes peculiarly interesting, 
when it treats of Man; and the line it here follows 
was decided by the tone of the whole system. On 
the one hand, the Stoic materialism could not fail 
to show itself most unmistakeably in the depart- 
ment of anthropology; on the other hand, the con- 
viction that all actions must be referred to active 
powers, and all the several active powers to one ori- 
ginal power, could not be held without leading to a 
belief in the oneness and in the regulating power of 
the soul. Not only does it follow, as a corollary 
from the materialistic view of the world, that the 
soul must be in its nature corporeal, but the Stoics 
took pains to uphold this view by special arguments. 
Whatever, they said, influences the body, and is by 
it influenced in turn, whatever is united with the 
body and again separated from it, must be corporeal. 
How, then, can the soul be other than corporeal?! 


1 Cleanthes, in Nemes. Nat. cue cdpati: ovprdoxye dt 7 
Hom. p. 33, and Zert. De An.c. Wuxh T@ compart vorotyri Kal Teu- 
5: ovdey dodparov ovumdoxer vouevp Kal 7d oGua TH WuxT’ 
céuatt obdt dowpdty cGua AAA aicxuvoudyys yoov epubpdy ylverat 


a 


THE SOUL: ITS NATURE. 


Whatever has extension in three dimensions is cor- 
poreal; and this is the case with the soul, since it 
extends in three directions over the whole body.! 
Moreover, thought and motion are due to animal 
life? Animal life is nurtured and kept in health by 
the breath of life. Experience also proves that mental 
qualities are propagated by natural generation, and 
that they must be consequently connected with a 
corporeal substratum.‘ As, therefore, the mind is 
nothing but fiery breath, so the human soul is de- 
scribed by the Stoics sometimes as fire, sometimes as 
breath, at other times, more accurately, as warm 
breath, diffused throughout the body, and forming a 
bond of union for the body,° in the very same way 


nal oBounéerns wxpév* c&ua kpa 
4% Wvxh. Chrysippus in Nemes. 
p- 34: 6 Odvards dort ywpiopds 
Quyins awd odpatos: obdty be 
éodparoy amd cdparos ywpl(erai: 
ov5t yap épdarera: cdparos dow- 
parov’ 1 8 Wuxh xal epdwrerat 
wal xwpl(era: rod chparos* sepa 
&pa 7 Wuxh. The same is said 
by Tertullian. 

1 Nemes. Nat. Hom. c. 2, p. 


3 Diog. 157; Cic. N. D. ii. 
14, 36. 

* Zeno, in Tertuill. 1. c., and 
very nearly the same in Chalcid. 
in Tim. p. 306 Meurs.: Quo 
digresso animal emoritur : con- 
sito autem spiritu digresso 
animal emoritur: ergo consitus 
spiritus corpus est, consitus 
autem spiritus anima est: ergo 
corpus est anima, Chrysippus 
in Chaleid. 1. c. 

* Cleanthes, in Nemes. 1. c. 
32: ob udvoy Suow reis yovedoc 


30 


yiwépeba, kara 7b copa, GAL Kal 
Kara Thy Wuxny, Trois wd0eot, Tots 
HOeot, rais diadéreot* owvparos de 
Td Spuotov Kat dvduotov, ody) de 
acdéparov’ cpa tpa hwy}. The 
same in Tertullian, |. c. 

5 Chrysippus in Galen, Hipp. 
et Plat. iii. 1. Vol. v. 287: 7 
Wuxh xvedud éort obuduroy qui 
ouvexts mavrl r@ odpari Bi7jKov, 
Zeno. Maerob. Somn.i.14: Zenon 
[dixit animam] concretum cor- 
porispiritum . . . Boéthos(pro- 
bably the Stoic, not the Peripa- 
tetic of the first century, is 
meant) ex aére et igne [sc. con- 
stare]. Dicg. in Galen, ii. 8, p. 
282: 7rd xtvovw thy BvOpwrov Tas 
kata xpoalpeow Kivhoes Quxurh 
rls éorw dvaSuplacis. Cic. Nat. 
D. iii. 14, 36; Tuse. 1.9, 19; 
18, 42: Zeno considers the soul 
to be fire; Panzetinus believes 
that it isburningair. Diog. L. 
vii. 156, on the authority of 
Zeno, Antipater, Posidonius, 
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that the soul of the world is diffused throughout 
the world, and forms a bond of union for the world.! 
This warm breath was believed to be connected with 
the blood; and hence the soul was said to be fed by 
vapours from the blood, just as the stars are fed by 


vapours from the earth.? 


The same hypothesis was also used to explain the 
origin of the soul. One part of the soul was believed 


to be transmitted to the young in the seed.® 


says that it is mvedua obuguroy, 
mvevua evOepuov. Stob. Ecl. i. 
796 (Plut. Plac. iv. 3, 3). Cor- 
nut. N. D. p. 8: wal yap af tué- 
repat yuxal mip eiot. Ar. Didy- 
mus, in Hus. Pr. Ev. xv. 20, 1: 
Zeno calls the soul afcénow A 
évabuutacw (should be aic@nri- 
khy dvabuulacty, conf. § 2 and 
Ps. Plut. Vit. Hom. c. 127: rhy 
Wuxhy of Srwixol dpiCovrar mvevua 
cuu¢ves Kol avabuulaciw aicOn- 
TiKhy avamrouévny ard tov ev 
couart dypov). Longin. in Hue, 
Ibid. 2), 1 and 3. Alea. De An. 
127, b: of awd tis orods wvedpua 
abriy Adyoures elvar cuyneluevdy 
mws tk Te wupds Kal dépos, Since, 
however, every wvedua is nota 
soul, a soul is stated to be 
mrevpa mos exov (Plotin. Enn. 
iv. 7, 4, p. 458, E); and the dis- 
tinctive quality of the soul- 
element is its greater warmth 
and rarity. See Plut. Sto. Rep. 
41, 2, p. 1052: Chrysippus con- 
siders the Wuxh to be dpardrepoy 
mvevpa THs dvoews Kal AerTomeEpeE- 
atepov. Similarly, Galen, Qu. 
An. Mores, c. 4. Vol. iv. 783: 
The Stoics say that both dois 
and wux7 is rvedpa, but that the 
mvevua is thick and cold in 
gvots, dry and warm in pox. 


From 


' Chrysippus. See previous 
note. This diffusion is further 
explained by Iamb. in Stob. Ecl. 
i. 870 and 874, Themist. De 
Anim. f. 68, a, Plotin. iv. 7, 8, 
p. 463, c, as being xpaots, i.e. an 
intermingling of elements. That 
the soul forms the bond of 
union for the body, and not 
vice versa, was a point vindi- 
cated by the Stoics against the 
Epicureans. Posid. in Achitl. 
Tat. Isag. c. 13, p. 133, BE; Seat. 
Math. ix. 72. 

2 Galen. Hippocr. et Plat. ii. 
8, p. 282, on the authority of 
Zenv, Cleanthes, Chrysippus, 
and Diogenes; Longin. in Fus. 
Pr, Ev. xv. 21,3; M. Aurel. v. 
33; vi. 15; Ps. Plut. Vit. Hom. 
127. 

8 Zeno described the seed as 
mvedpa nel’ irypov Wuxiis uépos Kal 
anédonacua ... plypa tar Ths 
Wwuxis wep@v (Arius Didymus, in 
us. Pr. Ev. xv. 20, 1), or as 
ovmpiypna Kal Képacua Tay Tis 
Wuxiis duvduewy (Plut. Coh. Ir. 
15). Similarly Chrysip. in 
Diog. 159, Conf. Tertullian, De 
An.c.27. According to Sphzrus, 
in Diog. 159, the seed is formed 
by separation from all parts of 
the body, and can consequently 


: 


the part so transmitted there arises, by development 
within the womb, first the soul of a plant; and this 
becomes the soul of a living creature after birth by 
the action of the outer air.! This view led to the 
further hypothesis that the seat of the soul must be 
in the breast, not in the brain ; since not only breath 
and warm blood, but also the voice, the immediate 
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expression of thought, comes from the breast.? 
Nor is this further hypothesis out of harmony 
with the notions otherwise entertained by them as to 


produce all, as Democritus had 
already said. Panzetius (in Cic. 
Tuse. i, 31, 79) proves, from 
the mental similarity between 
parents and children, that the 
soul comes into existence by 
generation. For the mother’s 
share in producing the soul, see 
Ar, Did. 1. c. See above p. 
127, 5. 

1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 41, 1 and 8, 
p. 1052; C. Not. 46, 2, p. 1084. 
De Primo Frig. 2, 5, p. 946: of 
Srwikol kal tb wvedpua A€youow 
éy Trois capaci tov Bpepav rH 
mepupbie: crouodcba Kal weraBdr- 
doy ex pboews yevdobar Puxiy. 
Similarly, Plotin. Enn. iv. 7, 8, 
p- 463,c; Conf. Hippolyt. Re- 
fut. Her. o. 21, p. 40; Tertull. 
De An. c. 25. Plutarch (Plac. 
v. 16, 33 17, 1; 24, 1) draws 
attention to the inconsistency 
of saying that the animal soul, 
which is warmer and rarer than 
the vegetable soul, has been 
developed thereout by cooling 
and condensation. 

2. On this point, the Stoics 
were not altogether agreed. 
Some (not all, as Plut. Pi. Phil. 
iv. 21, 5, asserts) made the 


brain the seat of the soul, in 
proof of which they appealed 
to the story of the birth of 
Pallas. Seat. Math. ix. 119; 
Diog. in Phedr. Fragm. De 
Nat. De. col. 6. Conf. Krische, 
Forschungen, i. 488, and Chry- 
sip. in Galen, 1. ¢. iii. 8, p. 349. 
It appears, however, from Galen, 
lc. i. 6, ii. 2 and 5, iii. 1, pp. 
185, 214, 241, 287, Tertull. De 
An. c. 15, that the most distin- 
guished Stoics—Zeno, Chrys- 
ippus, Diogenes, and Apollo- 
dorus—decided in favour of the 
heart. The chief proof is, that 
the voice does not come from 
the hollow of the skull, but 
from the breast. Chrysippus 
was aware of the weakness of 
this proof, but still did not 
shrink from using it: Galen, 
l. c. p. 254, 261, At the same 
time, he also appealed to the 
fact (ii. 7, 268; iii. 1, 290, c. 5, 
321, c. 7, 335, 343; iv-1, 362) 
that, by universal assent, sup- 
ported by numerous passages 
from the poets, the motions of 
the will and the feelings pro- 
eeed from the heart. 


(2) Divi- 
sions of the 
soul, 
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the nature of man. Plato and Aristotle had already 
fixed on the heart as the central organ of the lower 
powers, having assigned the brain to reason, with 
the view of distinguishing the rational from the 
mere animal soul.) When, therefore, the Stoics as- 
similated man’s rational activity to the activity of 
the senses, deducing both from one and the same 
source, {t was natural that they would depart from 
Aristotle’s view. Accordingly, the various parts of 
the soul were supposed to discharge themselves from 
their centre in the heart into the several organs, in 
the form of atmospheric-currents. Seven such parts 
were enumerated, besides the dominant part or 
reason, which was also called jryewovexov, Siavo- 
NTLKOV, NoYLaTLKOV, OY Aoyiopos. These seven parts 
consist of the five senses, the power of reproduction, 
and the power of speech ;? and, following out their 
view of the close relation of speech and thought,’ 


1 Aristotle had assigned no 
particular organ of the body to 
reason. 

2 Plut. Plac. iv. 4, 2. Ibid. 
c. 21: The Stoics consider the 
Hryevovixdy to be the highest part 
of the soul; it begets the gav- 
Tagia, cvykatabéces, aicdhoes, 
and dpual, and is by them called 
Aoyiopnds; from it the seven 
divisions of the soul reach to 
the body, like the arms of a 
cuttle-fish, and are therefore 
collectively defined as mvevua 


Siareivoy amd Tov jyenovixov 
(uéxpis dp0aryav, Brwv, puK- 


Thpwr, yAwTTNS, ewipavelas, mapu- 
ordtwy, papyyyos yAwTTns Kal 
tav oixelay dpyavwv). Galen, 
l.c. iii. 1, 287. See p. 215, 2; 


Diog. 110 and 157; Porphyr. 
and Iamblich. in Stodb. i. 836, 
874, and 878; Chaleid. in Tim. 
307 ; Nicomachus, in Jambi. 
Theol. Arith. p. 50, But there 
was no universal agreement 
among the Stoics on this sub- 
ject. According to Zertull. De 
An. 14, Zeno only admitted 
three divisions of the soul, 
whilst some among the later 
Stoics enumerated as many as 
ten; Panetius only held six, 
and Posidonius went still fur- 
ther away from the view cur- 
rent among the Stoics. The re- 
marks of Stob. i. 828, probably 
refer to the Peripatetic Aristo. 
> See p. 73, 2. 


THE SOUL, 


great importance was attached to the power of 
speech.| At the same time, the Stoics upheld the 
oneness of the substance of the soul with greater 
vigour than either Plato or Aristotle had done. 
Reason, or Td 7yewovtxov, is with them the primary 
power, of which all other powers are only parts, or 
derivative powers.? Even feeling and desire are 
derived from it, in direct contradiction to the teach- 
ing of Plato and Aristotle;* and this power was 


1 Conf. Cleanth. Hymn. 4: 
&k gov yep yévos éopey iis ulunua 

Aaxdévres 
povva, boa (woe re kal Epre Gynt’ 

én) yaiay. 

*See p. 214, 2 and Chrys. 
in Galen, 1. c. iii. 1, p. 287. 
Conf. p. 211, 5: radrys oby [ri7js 
Wuxis| Tay pepo éxdory diare- 
Taypévov [wv] popip, Td diijKov 
abvrijs eis thy tpaxeiay dprnplay 
povny elva, 7d be cis dpbadrpovs 
byw, «.7.A. Kal 7d els Spxets, 
erepdy tiv’ Exov toovTov Adyov, 
onepuarikoy, eis ) 5& cupBaiver 
wdyta Taira, év Ti Kapdiq elvat, 
pépos by aitis 7d jyenovixdy. 
Plut. Plac. iv. 4, 2: rod ipye- 
povikod 60 ob tad7Ta wdvra émré- 
raxra: [=Tarot| 51a rev oikelov 
Gpydvev mpoopepws Talis Tov woAb- 
mobos mAexrdvais. Conf, Seat. 
Math. ix. 102... Alew. Aphr. 
(De An, 146) therefore denies 
the Stoical assertion, that the 
Yuxixh Sivas is only one, and 
that every activity of the 
soul is only the action of the 
ws Exov jryeuovikdy. Conversely 
Tertullian, De An. 14, speaking 
quite after the manner of a 
Stoic, says: Hujusmodi autem 
non tam partes anime habe- 
buntur, quam vires et efficaciz 


et oper ... non enim mem- 
bra sunt substantiz animalis, 
sed ingenia (capacities). Iambl. 
in Stob. i. 874: The powers of 
the soul bear, according to the 
Stoics, the same relation to the 
soul that qualities have to the 
substance; and their difference 
is partly owing to the diffusion 
of the mvetyara, of which they 
consist, in different parts of 
the body, partly to the union of 
several qualities in one subject- 
matter, the latter being neces- 
sary, for jyenouxdy to include 
gavracia, ovykardbecis, spun, 
and Adyos. 

3 Plat. Virt. Mort. ¢. 3,.p. 
441, speaking of Zeno, Aristo, 
and Chrysippus: vopi(ovow ob 
elva: Td wabnrixdy Kal KAoyoy dia- 
pope tint Ka pioe Woxiis Tov 
Acyikod SiaKexpiuévov, GAAA Td 
aitd tis Wuxiis mépos, 8 5h Ka- 
Aotor Sidvoiay Kal ayeunorixdy, 
didAov rperduevov Kal peraBddAov 
ty re rois wd@eot Kal rais nara 
ei } SidOevww peraBoAais xaxiay 
re yiveoOat Kal dperiy wal pndev 
éxew bAroyow éy éaurg. Plac. 
Phil, iv. 21,1. Galen, 1. ¢. iv. 
1, p. 364: Chrysippus some- 
times speaks as if he admitted 
a distinct divas éribuantixh or 
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declared to be the seat of personal identity, a point 
on which former philosophers had refrained from 


expressing any opinion.! 


The individual soul bears the same relation to 
the soul of the universe that a part does to the 
whole. The human soul is not only a part, as are all 
other living powers, of the universal power of life, 
but, because it possesses reason, it has a special rela- 
tionship to the Divine Being *—a relationship which 


Ovpoedhs ; at other times, as if 
he denied it. The latter is 
clearly his meaning. bid. v. 
6, 476 : 6 5¢ Xpdoimwos ob’ Erepov 
elvat vopiCe: 7d wabnrixdy THs Wu- 
Xiis TOU AoyioriKod Kal TaY aAd-ywv 
(eww apaipeira: 7a why. See p. 
209, 1. Iamb. in Stob. Ecl. i. 
890; Diog. vii. 159. Orig. c. 
Cels. v. 47: rots axd rijs oroas 
dpvoupévous Td Tpiepes THS Wux7s. 
Posidonius (in Galen, 1. c. 6, 
476) endeavours to prove that 
Cleanthes held a different view, 
by a passage in which he con- 
trasts @uuds with Adyos—but 
this is confounding a rhetorical 
flourish with a philosophic 
view. 

1 Chrys. (in Galen, ii. 2, 
215): obrws 8 kal rd eyw A€youev 
xara rovro (the primary power 
in the breast) Sexvivres abrods 
évy rp dxopaiverOa thy Bidvoiay 
eivai. 

2 Cleanthes, v. 4, p. 215, 1. 
Lpictet. Diss. i. 14, 6: ab yuxat 
cuvapeis T@ Beg Ere abTod pdpia 
otoa Kal axocndouara, Td. ii. 
8,11. M. Aurel. ii. 4, v. 27, 
calls the soul pépos axdpfota, 
axéonacua Beod; and, xii. 26, 
even calls the human vois 6eds. 
Sen. Ep. 41, 2: Sacer intra nos 


spiritus sedet ... in unoquo- 
que virorum bonorum, quis Deus 
incertum est, habitat Deus. Jd. 
Ep. 66, 12: Ratio autem nihil 
aliud est quam in corpus hu- 
manum pars divini spiritus 
mersa. Consequently, reason, 
thought, and virtue are of the 
same nature in the human soul 
as in the soul of the universe, 
as Iambl. in Stob. Ecl. i. 886, 
states as a Stoic view. From 
this relationship to God, Posi- 
donius deduces in a well-known 
simile (see p. 84, 1) the soul’s 
capacity for studying nature, 
and Cicero (De Leg. i. 8, 24) 
the universality of a belief in 
God. All souls, as being parts 
of the divine mind, may be col- 
lectively regarded as one soul 
or reason. Mare. Aurel. ix. 8: 
eis pey Ta bAoya (ga pla Wx) 
dypnras: els 8 Ta AoyiKd pla 
Avyikh Wuxh peuepiorat, xii. 30: 
év pas nAlou, chy Sielpnrai rolxos, 
Speoww, GAAois puplois: pla otola 
kowh, hv d:elpynra idlws wosois 
cépact puploiss pla Wuxh, why 
pteec dielpnrar puplas Ka) idblais 
mwepvypapais, This oneness, how- 
ever, must, as the comparison 
shows, be understood in the 
sense of the Stoic realism: the 


THE SOUL OF THE UNIVERSE. 


becomes closer in proportion as we allow greater play 
to the divine element in ourselves, i.e. to reason.! 
On this very account, however, the soul cannot escape 
the law of the Divine Being, in the shape of gene- 
ral necessity, or destiny. It is a mere delusion to 
suppose that the soul possesses a freedom indepen- 
dent of the world’s course. The human will, like 
everything else in the world, is bound into the in- 
dissoluble chain of natural causes, and that irrespec- 
tively of our knowing by what causes the will is 
decided or not. Its freedom consists only in that, 
instead of being ruled from without, it obeys the call 
of its own nature, external circumstances concurring.” 
To this power of self-determination, however, the 
greatest value is attached. Not only are our actions due 
to it to such an extent that only because of it can they 
be considered ours,’ but even our judgments are, as 
the Stoics thought, dependent on it. The soul itself 
inclining towards truth or error, our convictions are 
quite as much in our power as our actions:‘ both 
are alike the necessary result of our will. And just 
as the individual soul does not possess activity inde- 
pendently of the universal soul, no more can the 
individual soul escape the law of destiny. It, too, 
at the end of the world’s course, will be resolved 
into the primary substance, into the Divine Being, 
universal soul, in the sense of bonus, magnus, a Deus in cor- 
etherial substance, is the ele- pore humano hospitans. 

ment of which individual souls ? Farther particulars, p. 174, 
consist. See also Marc. Aurel. 180, 189. 

Vili. 54 * See p. 179. 


1In this sense, Sen. Ep.31, ‘See p. 88, 1. 
11, calls the animus rectus, 
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The only point about which the Stoics were unde- 
cided was, whether all souls would last until that 
time as separate souls, which was the view of Clean- 
thes, or only the souls of the wise, as Chrysippus 


held. 


' Diog. 156; Plut. N. P. 
Suav. Viv. 31, 2, p. 1107; Plac. 
iv. 7.2; Ar. Didymus, in Hus. 
Prep. Ev. xv. 20,3; Sen. Con- 
sol. ad Marc. c. 26,7; Ep. 102, 
22) 117, 6: Cre, Tuse, i. 31, 77. 
Seneca (ad Polyb. 9, 2; Ep. 65, 
24; 71,16; 36, 9, and in Ter- 
tull. De An. c. 42; Resurr. 
Carn. c. 1) and M. Aure- 
lius (iii. 3; vii. 32; viii. 25, 58) 
are only speaking nar’ kvOpwror, 
in seeming to doubt a future 
life after death, in order to dis- 
pel the fear of death in every 
case. It is, however, a mistake 
of Tiedemann (Sto. Phil. ii. 155) 
to suppose that they, in many 
passages (Sen. Ep. 71, 102, M. 
Aur. ii. 17; v. 4, 13), supposed 
the immediate dissolution of 
the soul after death. It is, on 
the contrary, clear, from M. 
Aurel. iv. 14, 21, that the soul 
lives some time after death, 
and is not resolved into the 
world-soul till the general con- 
flagration. But even this is 
a variation from the ordinary 
view of the Stoics. According 
to Seneca (Consol. ad Marcum) 
the souls of the good, as in the 
doctrine of purgatory, undergo 
a purification, before they are 
admitted to the ranks of the 
blessed ; and here this purifica- 
tion is no doubt required on 
physical grounds. When the 
soul is purified, both in sub- 
stance and morals, it rises up 


to the ether, and there, accord- 
ing to M. Aurelius, united to 
the owepuarinds Adyos Tay BAwy, 
it lives, according to the com- 
mon view, until the end of the 
world. The ether is also al- 
lotted to the blessed, for their 
residence, by Cic. Tusc. i. 18, 
42; Lactant. Inst. vii. 20; Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi. 31, 2, p. 1107. 
The souls, as Cicero remarks, 
penetrating the thick lower air, 
mount to heaven, until they 
reach an atmosphere (the juncti 
ex anima tenui et ardore solis 
temperato ignes) congenial with 
their own nature. Here they 
naturally stop, and are fed by 
the same elements as the stars. 
According to Chrysippus (in 

justath. on Il. xxiii, 65), they 
there assume the spherical 
shape of the stars. According 
to Tertull, De An. 54, conf. 
Lucan. Phars. ix. 5, their place 
is under the moon. Zeno, in 
speaking of the islands of the 
blest (Lact. Inst. vii. 7, 20), 
probably only desired to enlist 
popular opinion in his own 
favour. The souls of the foolish 
and bad also last some time 
after death; only, as being 
weaker, they do not last until 
the end of the world (Ar. Did. ; 
Thendoret. Cur. Gr. Affec. v. 23, 
p. 73); and meantime, as it is 
distinctly asserted by Sen. Ep. 
117, 6, Tertullian, and Lactan- 
tius, they are punished in the 


FREEDOM AND IMMORTALITY. 


The effects of the Stoic principles appear unmis- 
takeably in the above statements. They, however, 
pervade the whole body of the Stoical views on 
man.' From one point of view, the theory of ne- 
cessity, and the denial of everlasting life after death, 
seem quite unintelligible in a system the moral tone 
of which is so high; yet the connection of these 
theories with the Stoic ethics is very intimate. 
These theories commended themselves to the Stoics, 
as they have done in later times to Spinoza and 
Schleiermacher, because they corresponded with their 
fundamental view of morality, according to which 
the individual can only be regarded as the instru- 
ment of reason in general, as a dependent portion 
of the collective universe. Moreover, since the 
Stoics admitted a future existence—of limited, but 
yet indefinite, length—the same practical results 
followed from their belief as from the current belief 
in immortality. The statements of Seneca,’ that 
this life is a prelude to a better; that the body is 
a lodging-house, from which the soul will return to 
its own home ; his joy in looking forward to the day 
which will rend the bonds of the body asunder, 
nether world. Tertullian in 
placing a portion of the souls 
of the foolish in the region of 


the earth, and there allowing 
them to be instructed by the 


mam hominis magno pondere 
extriti permanere non posse et 
statim spargi, quia non fuerit 
illi exitus liber—was not re- 
quired by their principles, as 
It 


wise, is probably referring to 
the puritication mentioned by 
Seneca. Forthe supposed trans- 
migration of souls see p. 166, 2. 

1 The peculiar notion men- 
tioned by Seneca (Ep. 57, 7) as 
belonging to the Stoics—ani- 


Seneca already observed. 
belongs, in fact, only to indivi- 
dual members of that School. 

® Conf. Baur, Seneca und 
Paulus in Hilgenfeld’s Zeit- 
schrift fiir wissensch. Theol. i. 
2, 221. 
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which he, in common with the early Christians, calls 
the birthday of eternal life;! his description of the 
peace of the eternity there awaiting us, of the free- 
dom and bliss of the heavenly life, of the light of 
knowledge which will there be shed on all the secrets 
of nature ;? his language on the future recognition 
and happy society of souls made perfect ;* his see- 
ing in death a great day of judgment, when sentence 


1 Ep. 102, 22: Cum venerit 
dies ille, qui mixtum hoc divini 
humanique secernat, corpus 
hic, ubi inveni, relinquam, ipse 
me Dis reddam ... per has 
mortalis vite moras illi meliori 
vite longiorique proluditur. As 
a child in its mother’s womb, 
sic per hoc spatium, quod ab 
infantia patet in senectutem, 
in alium maturescimus partum. 
All we possess, and the body 
itself, is only the baggage, 
which we neither brought into 
the world, nor can carry away 
with us. Dies iste, quem tan- 
quam extremum reformidas, 
seterni natalis est. Ep. 120, 
14: The body is breve hos- 
pitium, which anoble soul does 
not fear to lose. Scit enim, quo 
exiturus sit, qui, unde venerit, 
meminit. Conf. Ep. 65, 16. 

2 Consol. ad Mare. 24, 3: 
Imago dumtaxat filii tui periit 

. ipse quidem zternus me- 
liorisque nunc status est, de- 
spoliatus oneribus alienis et 
sibi relictus. The body is only 
a vessel, enveloping the soul in 
darkness: nititur illo, unde 
dimissus est; ibi illum seterna 
requies manet. Ibid. 26, 7: Nos 
quoque felices anim et weternz 
sortite, Jbid. 19, 6: Excessit 


filius tuus terminos intra quos 
servitur: excepit illum magna 
et eterna pax. No fear or care, 
no desire, envy, or compassion 
disturbs him. Jbid. 26, 5. 
Consol. ad Polyb. 9, 3,8: Nunc 
animus fratris mei velut ex 
diutino carcere emissus, tandem 
sui juris et arbitrii, gestit et 
rerum nature spectaculo fruitur 
... fruitur nunc aperto et 
libero cello... et nunc illic 
libere vagatur omniaque rerum 
nature bona cum summa vo- 
luntate perspicit. Ep. 79, 12: 
Tunc animus noster habebit, 
quod gratuletur sibi, cum emis- 
sus his tenebris ... totum 
diem admiserit, et ceelo red- 
ditus suo fuerit. Ep. 102, 28: 
Aliquando nature tibi arcana 
retegentur, discutietur ista 
caligo et lux undique clara 
percutiet, which Seneca then 
further expands. 

3 In Consol. ad Marc. 25, I, 
Seneca describes how, the time 
of purification ended, the de- 
ceased one inter felices currit 
animas (the addition: excepit 
illum ccetus sacer Hanse rightly 
treats as a gloss) and how his 
grandfather shows him the hall 
of heaven. Jbid. 26, 3. 


a 
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will be pronounced on every one;! his making 
the thought of a future life the great stimulus to 
moral conduct here;? even the way in which he 
consoles himself for the destruction of the soul by 
the thought that it will live again in another form 
hereafter >—all contain nothing at variance with 
the Stoic teaching, however near they may approach 
to Platonic or even Christian modes of thought.‘ 


1 Ep. 26, 4: Velut adpro- 
pinquet experimentum et ille 
laturus sententiam de omnibus 
annis meis dies .. . quo, re- 
motis'strophis ac fucis, de me 
judicaturus sum. Compare the 
hora decretoria, Ep. 102, 24. 

2 Ep. 102, 29: Heec cogi- 
tatio (that of heaven and a 
future life) nihil sordidum 
animo subsidere sinit, nihil 
humile, nihil crudele. Deos 
rerum omnium esse testes ait : 
illis nos adprobari, illis in 
futurum parari jubet et seterni- 
tatem menti proponere. 

* Ep. 36, 10: Mors... in- 
termittit vitam, non eripit: 
veniet iterum qui nos in lucem 
reponat dies, quem multi re- 
cusarent, nisi oblitos reduceret. 
Sed postea diligentius docebo 
omnia, que videntur perire, 
mutari. quo animo debet 
rediturus exire. The souls can- 
not return, according to the 
Stoic teaching, until after the 
general conflagration; and that 
is on the supposition that the 
same persons will be found in 
the future world as in the pre- 
sent. See p. 166,2. As long 
as the latter lasts, the better 
souls continue to exist, and 
only the particles of the body 


are employed for fresh bodies, 
Accordingly, the passage just 
quoted, and also Ep. 71, 13, 
must refer to the physical side 
of death, or else to the return 
of personality after the con- 
flagration of the world. 

4 Besides the definitions of 
alc@nois in Diog. 52, and the 
remark that impressions are 
made on the organs of sense, 
but that the seat of feeling is 
in the iyyepovindy ( Plut. Plac. iv. 
23, 1), the following statements 
may be mentioned : In the pro- 
cess of seeing, the dpatiKdy 
wvedua, coming into the eyes 
from the jyeuovundy, gives a 
spherical form to the air before 
the eye, by virtue of its romney 
xlynais (on révos, see p. 128, 2), 
and, by means of the sphere of 
air, comes in contact with 
things; and since by this pro- 
cess rays of light emanate from 
the eye, darkness must be 
visible. Diog.158; Alea. Aph. 
De Anim. 149; Plu. Plac. iv. 
15. The process of hearing is 
due to the spherical undula- 
tions of the air, which com- 
municate their motion to the 
ear. Diog. 158; Plut. Plac. iv. 
19, 56. On the voice, called also 
pwraey, see Plut. Plac. iv. 20,2 ; 
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Seneca merely expanded the teaching of his School 
in one particular direction, in which it harmonises 
most closely with Platonism ; and, of all the Stoies, 
Seneca was the most distinctly Platonic. 

Excepting the two points which have been dis- 
cussed at an earlier time,' and one other point re- 
lating to the origin of ideas and emotions, which will 
be considered subsequently, little is on record re- 
lating to the psychological views of the Stoics. 


21, 4; Diog. 55, and above 
p. 214, 2; 74, 5. Disease is 
caused by changes in the rvevpa, 
Diog. 158 ; sleep éxAvopévou rod 
aig@nrixod tévov rept 1d Tyenovl- 
nov, Diog. 158; Tertull. De An. 
43; and in a similar way, death 
éxAvopévov tov Tévov Kal mapie- 


pévov, Jambi. (in Stob. Ecl. i. 
922), who, however, does not 
mention the Stoics by name, In 
the case of man, the ex- 
tinguishing of the power of 
life is only a liberation of 
rational souls. 

1 Page 77. 
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Wuatever attention the Stoics paid to the study of Cuap. 
X. 


nature and to logic, the real kernel of their system 
lies, as has been already observed, in their Ethics ; 
even natural science, that ‘most divine part of philo- 
sophy, being only pursued as an intellectual prepa- 
ration for Ethics. In the domain of Ethics the true 
spirit of the Stoic system may therefore be expected 
to appear, and it may be anticipated that this sub- 
ject will be treated by them with special care. Nor 
is this expectation a vain one; for here the springs 
of information flowing freely give ample data re- 
specting the Stoic doctrine of morality. Never- 
theless, respecting the formal grouping of these data 
only vague and contradictory statements are forth- 
coming. Moreover, the Stoics appear to have been 
so unequal in their treatment, and so little afraid of 
repetitions, that it is hardly possible to obtain a 
complete survey of their whole system by following 
any one of the traditional divisions.! 


1 The chief passage in Diog. xdv uépos ris pidocoplas Sicupod- 
vii. 84, is as follows: rd Se 70:- ow els re Tov wepi Spuijs Kal eis 


sy ane a 
. a 
: : 
:  —— 
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Proceeding to group the materials in such a way 
as to give the clearest insight into the peculiarities 


Tov wept ayabay Kal Kandy Térov 
wal roy wep) waOay Kai epi dperis 
xai wep) réAous wepi Te THs MPwOTNS 
&ilas Kal ray mpdfewy kal mepl Tay 
KaOnkdvtwy mporpomay Te Kal dmro- 
Tporay. Kal ottw 8 brodia:povow 
of wep) Xpdoirnoy nal ’Apxédnuov 
xa) Zhvwva Tov Tapoéa Kal "AmoA- 
Addwpoy Kal Atoyévnv Kal ’Avri- 


-warpov Kal MoveSonov: 5 pty 


yap Kirrieds Zivev kal 6 KAedvOns 
as ty apxadrepor apercorepoy 
mepi Tav xpayudtav diéAaBov. 
There may be doubts as to the 
punctuation, and, consequently, 
as to the sense, of the first sen- 
tence; but the form of ex- 
pression seems to imply that 
the five first portions contain 
main divisions, and the six 
following subdivisions. The 
ethics of Chrysippus and his 
followers would therefore be 
divided into the following main 
divisions : wep) dpuijs, wept dyabav 
Kal xax@v, wept walav; but it 
would be hard to assign to these 
divisions their respective sub- 
divisions. The statement of 
Epictetus, Diss. iii. 2, agrees in 
part with this division. He dis- 
tinguishes in his introduction 
to virtue three rémot: 6 rep) ras 
dpekers kal tas éxxAloers, called 
also 6 wept ra 2dOn; 6 mepl ras 
bppas Kal apopuas wal amdas 6 
wept +d xadjxov; and, lastly, 6 
mepl Thy avatararnoiay Kai avel- 
xadtynra nal 5Aws 6 wep) Tas cvy- 
katabéoes. The first of these 
divisions would correspond to 
the third of Diogenes, the 
second to his first; but the 
division wep) aya8av nal nax@v 
does not harmonise with the 


third of Epictetus (which, ac- 
cording to what follows, rather 
refers to the critical confirma- 
tion of moral principles not 
specially mentioned by Dio- 
genes), but rather with his first 
division treating of dpéfes and 
éxxAloers. Stobzeus again differs 
from either. In his survey of 
the Stoic ethics (Ecl. ii. c. 5), 
he first, p. 90, treats of what is 
good, evil, and indifferent, of 
what is desirable and de- 
testable, of the end-in-chief, 
and of happiness, in this sec- 
tion discussing at length the doc- 
trine of virtue. He then goes on, 
p- 158, to consider the ka@ijKoy, 
the impulses, p. 166, and the 
emotions (7d0n, as being one 
kind of impulse), appending 
thereto, p. 186, a discussion on 
friendship; and, concluding, 
p- 192 to 242, with along trea- 
tise on évepyhuara (Karopdd- 
para, Guapthuara, ovdérepa), the 
greater portion of which is de- 
voted to describing the wise 
man and the fool. Turning to 
Sen. Ep. 95, 65, it is stated, on 
the authority of Posidonius, that 
not only preceptio, but also 
suasio, consolatio, and exhorta- 
tio, and, moreover, causarum 
inquisitio (which, however, can 
hardly have been called etymo- 
logia by Posidonius, as Hanse 
reads but sxtiologia) and etho- 
logia, description of moral 
states, are necessary. In Ep. 
89, 14, the parts of moral 
science are more accurately 
given as three ; the first deter- 
mining the value of things, the 
second treating de actionibus, 
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and connection of the Stoic principles, the first dis- 
tinction to be made will be one between morality in 
general and particular points in morality. In con- 
sidering morality in general, those statements which 
give the abstract theory of morals will be distin- 
guished from those which modify it with a view to 
meet practical wants. The former again may be 
grouped round three points :—the enquiry into the 
highest good, that into the nature of virtue, and 
that relating to the wise man. 

The enquiry into the destiny and end of man 
turns, with the Stoics, as it did with all moral phi- 
losophers since the time of Socrates, about the funda- 
mental conception of the good, and the ingredients 
necessary to make up the highest good or happi- 
ness,! Happiness, they consider, can only be sought 
in rational activity or virtue. Speaking more ex- 


the third de impetu, rept dpuijs. 
Two of these parts coincide 
indeed with those of Diogenes, 
but this is not the case with 
the third, which is only one of 
the subdivisions in Diogenes 
(wept trav mpdtewy); and even 
Seneca’s first part more nearly 
agrees with one of these (rep) 
vis mparns délas). . Unfortu- 
nately, Seneca does not mention 
his authorities; and, accord- 
ingly, we are not sure whether 
his division is a genuine Stoical 
division. A similar division 
will be subsequently met with 
in the eclectic Academician 
Eudorus (living under Au- 
gustus). None of the divisions 
quoted agree with the three 


Q 


problems proposed by Cie. Off. 
ii, 5, 18, or the three sections 
enumerated by pict. Enchir. 
c. 51 (76), in which Petersen 
(Phil. Chrys. Fund. p. 260) re- 
cognises Seneca’s three main 
divisions of Ethics. In the 
midst of such contending au- 
thorities it seems impossible to 
establish the main division of 
the Stoic Ethics. One thing 
alone is clear, that they were 
themselves not agreed on the 
subject. Petersen’s attempt, 
1. c. p. 258, appears to me a 
failure. 

1 Stob. Kcl. ii. 1388: réros 5é 
gacw elvas 7d ebdatmoveiv, ob 
évexa mavTa mpdrrerai, av7d 3é 
xparterat uty, ovderds St erexa. 
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good. 

(1) Nature 
of the 
highest 
good, 
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plicitly,! the primary impulse of every being is 
towards self-preservation and self-gratification.? It 
follows that every being pursues those things which 
are most suited to its nature,’ and that such things 


1 Diog, vii. 85; Cic. Fin. iii. 
5 3"Gell. NOA. xu. 5, 7 That 
the two latter writers follow 
one and the same authority 
appears partly from their literal 
agreement with each other, and 
partly from their adopting a 
uniform method in refuting 
the Epicurean statement, that 
the desire for pleasure is the 
primary impulse. That autho- 
rity is probably the treatise of 
Chrysip} us wept TéAous, since it 
is distinctly referred to by 
Diogenes. Plut. Sto. Rep. 12, 4, 
quotes from it: ds oixewtyeba 
mpos abrovs ebOds -yevduevor kal ra 
hépy kal ra Exyova éavr@y. The 
difference mentioned by Alez. 
Aphr. De An. 154—that at one 
time self-love, at another the 
preservation of one’s own na- 
ture, is the impulse—is unim- 
portant. 

2 Diog. vii. 85 : thy Bt mpdrny 
épuhy pact rd (gov Toyew ex) ro 
thpew éaurd, oikeioions auTE 
[abr@ ] ths picews am’ apxis, cuba 
gnaw & Xpuoimmros ey tH xpdte 
mwepl TeA@v, mp@Tov oikeiov elvat 
Adyov wavrt (op thy abtod at- 
oracw Kal thy ravTns ouveldynor, 
otre yap &AAcTpI@ca eEiKos Fy 
abrod [Cobet incorrectly ard] 
td (gor, otre wotjoa by [1. xoin- 
cacay sc. Thy pvow) abtd wht’ 
GAAoTpIMoO phr’ odk [must evi- 
dently be struok out] ofkeswoa, 
GroAeimeTa: Tolvuy A€yerv gvaTN- 
Tapnévny avrd oikeiws mpbs éautd* 
obtw yap td te BAdwrovTa biw- 


Ocira: wal rd oixeia wpoolerat. 
Similarly, Cie. 1. c. 5, 16. Anti- 
sthenes had already reduced 
the conception of the good to 
that of oixeZoy, without the 
fuller explanation. Here the 
Academic theory of life accord- 
ing to nature, which had been 
enunciated by Polemo, Zeno’s 
teacher, is combined therewith. 
Some difficulty was nevertheless 
caused by the question whether 
all living creatures possess a 
consciousness (cuveldnois, sen- 
sus) of their own nature; 
without such a consciousness, 
natural self-love seemed to 
the Stoics impossible. They 
thought, however, that this 
question (according to Sen. Ep. 
121, 5, conf. Cie. 1. c.) could 
be answered in the affirmative 
without hesitation, appealing 
for evidence to the instinctive 
activities by which children 
and animals govern their bodily 
motions, guard themselves from 
dangers, and pursue what is to 
their interest, without denying 
that the ideas which children 
and animals have of themselves 


‘are very indistinct, that they 


only know their own consti- 
tution, but not its true con- 
ception (constitutionis finitio 
Sen. p- 11). Constitutio, or 
overaois, was defined by the 
Stoies, Sen. p. 10, as principale 
animi quodam modo se habens 
erga corpus. 

> Cic, Fin. iii. 5, 17; 6, 20. 
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only have for it a value (a&ia). Hence the highest Gnade 


good—the end-in-chief,' or happiness—can only be 
found in what is conformable to nature.” 
however, can be conformable to nature for any indi- 
vidual thing, unless it be in harmony with the course 
of law of the universe,* or with the universal reason of 
the world ; nor, in the case of a conscious and rea- 
sonable being, unless it proceeds from a recognition 
of this general law—in short, from rational intelli- 


Nothing, _ 


gence.' 


1 The terms are here treated 
as synonymous, without regard 
to the hair splitting with which 
the Stoics distinguished (Stod. 
Eel. ii. 136) three meanings of 
rTéAos, between reAos and cxéros. 

2 Stob. ii. 134 and 138; 
Diog. vii. 88 ; 94; Plut. C. Not. 
27,9; Cie. Fin. iii. 7, 26; 10, 
33; Sen. V. Beat. 3, 3; conf. 
Ep. 118, 8; Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 171; 
Math. xi. 30. In Stod. ii. 78 
and 96, formal definitions are 
given of Gyadby, réAos, and 
evdaiovla. The latter is gene- 
rally paraphrased by etpore Blov, 
as Zeno had defined it. Various 
formule for the conception of 
a life according to nature are 
given by Cleanthes, Antipater, 
Archedemus, Diogenes, Panz- 
tius, Posidonius, and others in 
Clem. Alex. Strom. ii. 416; 
Stob. 134; and Diog., all appa- 
rently taken from the same 
source. 

3 Diog. vii. 88: 8:drep réAos 
yivera: 7d axorob6ws tH oboe 
(iv: Seep dor) nard re thy abrod 
kal kata thy rev Sdwy, obdty 
evepyouvras ay &mayopevew elobev 
6 véuos 6 Kowds Sorep early b 


In every enquiry into what is conformable 


Gpbds Adyos Sid wdvroy epydpevos 
6 airds dy rH Ait... elva: 3’ 


aitd rovTe Thy Tod evdalnovos 


dperhy al epoiay Blov, bray 
ndvra mpdrrnta: Kata Thy cunpw- 
viay rot map’ éxdore dalnovos mpds 
Thy Tov tev SAwp Sioxnrov Bov- 
Anow., 

* Stob. ii. 160 (conf. 158): 
dirta@s Gewpeiobar thy re ev rots 
Aoyixois = Spyhy nal rhy 
év trois GAd-yus (gos. Diog. 86: 
Plants are moved by nature 
without impulse, animals by 
means of impulse. In the case 
of animals, therefore, rd xara 
Thy ovow isthe same as 7d Kata 
thy dpphy. In rational creatures, 
reason controls impulse; and 
accordance with nature means 
accordance with reason. In 
Galen. Hippoc. et Plat. v. 2, 
p. 460, Chrysippus says: nas 
oikeovcba xpos pévoy Td Kaddy. 
M, Aurel. vii.11: TG Aoying Cop 
N abrh wpakis xara plow éor) Kal 
wkaraAddyorv. Hence thedefinition 
of a virtuous life, or a life ac- 
cording to nature: Gv nar’ éu- 
xeplay tov pice cupBawsyrov 
(Chrysippus, in Stob. 134 ; Diog. 
87; Clem. 1. ¢.; also Diogenes, 


Q2 
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to nature, all turns upon agreement with the essen- 
tial constitution of the being, and this essential con- 
stitution consists, in the case of man, simply in 
reason.! One and the same thing, therefore, is al- 
ways meant, whether, with Zeno, life according to 
nature is spoken of as being in harmony with one- 
self, or whether, following Cleanthes, it is simply 
said to be the agreement of life with nature, and 
whether, in the latter case, gvois is taken to mean 
the world at large, or is limited to human nature in 


CHAP. 
X. 


particular.? 


Antipater, Archedemus, Posi- 
donius) ; and that of the good: 
7d TéAELov KaTa QUoW AoyiKO ws 
Aoyikov (Diog. 94). 

1 Sen. Ep. 121, 14: Omne 
animal primum constitutioni 
suz conciliari: hominis autem 
constitutionem rationalem esse: 
et ideo conciliari hominem sibi 
non tanquam animali sed tan- 
quam rationali. Eaenim parte 
sibi carus est homo, qua homo 
est. Jd. Ep. 92,1: The body is 
subservient to the soul, and the 
irrational part of the soul to the 
rational part. Hence it follows: 
In hoc uno positam esse beatam 
vitam, ut in nobis ratio perfecta 
sit. Similarly, Ep. 76, 8. Jf. 
Aurel. vi. 44: cuppépes bt Exdore 
7b Kata Thy éavrod KatacKevhy 
kal dow: 7 BE euh pbois AoyiKh 
kal moditixh, Conf. vili. 7 and 12. 

2 According to Sted, ii. 132, 
Diog. vii. 89, the ancient Stoics 
were not altogether agreedas to 
the terms in which they would 
express theirtheory. Zeno, for 
instance, is said by Stobzus 
to have defined réAos = duodoyou- 
piévws (iv; Cleanthes first added 
the words 7H gvce, and Chry- 


In every case the meaning is, that the 


sippus and his followers aug- 
mented the formula by several 
additions. Diog. 87 attributes 
the words tH doe to Zeno, 
adding, however, 89, that Chry- 
sippus understood by dois, thy 
TE Kownhy Kal idiws Thy avOpwrivyy, 
whereas Cleanthes understood 
Thy Kolyny pdvny ovxéri 8e Kal Thy 
él pépouvs. These differences 
are, however, not important. 
The simple expression éoAo- 
younévws (jy means, without 
doubt, axdéAovdoy év Bly, the Civ 
Kae? €va Adyoy kal ciupwvov (Stub. 
ii, 132 and 158), the dpodoyta 
mavtds tov Blov (Diag. vii. 89), 
the vita sibi concors, the con- 
cordia animi (Sen. Ep. 89, 15; 
V. Be. 8, 6), the unum hominem 
agere, which, according to Sen. 
Ep. 120, 22, is only found ina 
wise man—in a word, the even 
tenour of life and consistency. 
Nevertheless, this consistency 
is only possible when indi- 
vidual actions accord with the 
requirements of the character 
of the akent. Accordingly, 
Stob, ii. 155, places &xoAov0ws rH 
éavtrav guce by the side of 
axdAovboy ey Ply. Cleanthes 
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life of the individual approximates to or falls short 
of the goal of happiness, exactly in proportion as it 
approaches to or departs from the universal law of 
the world and the particular rational nature of man. 
In a word, a rational life, an agreement with the 
general course of the world, constitutes virtue. The 
principle of the Stoic morality might therefore be 
briefly expressed in the sentence: Only virtue is 
good, and happiness consists exclusively in virtue.' 
If, however, following Socrates, the good is defined 
as being what is useful,? then the sentence would 


therefore, in adding to the ex- 
pression doAcyounevws the 
words tj pice, which, however, 
according to Digg. 87, Zeno had 
done before him, was only 
going back to the next con- 
dition of duorAcyounévws Civ. We 
can, however, hardly believe 
with Diogenes that Cleanthes 
understood by puois only nature 
in general, but not human 
nature. He may have alluded 
in express terms to kowh pois 
or Kkowds véuos only, with the 
praise of which his well-known 
hymn ends, but it cannot have 
been his intention to exclude 
human nature, which is only a 
particular form of nature in 
general. Chrysippus therefore 
only expanded, but did not 
contradict, the teaching of his 
master. 

1 Diog. vii. 30; 94; 101; 
Stob. ii. 200; 138; Seat, Pyrrh. 
iii. 169; Math. xi. 184; Cie. 
Tusce. ii. 25, 61; Fin. iv. 16, 45; 
Acad.. i. 10; Parad. 1; Sen. 
Benef. vii. 2, 1; Ep. 71, 4; 
TAs; 76, 11; 86, 17; Tea g: 
118, 10, where the relation of 
the conceptions honestum bo- 


num, secundum naturam is spe- 
cially considered. To prove 
their position, the Stoics make 
use of the chain-argument, of 
which they are generally fond. 
Thus Chrysippus (in Plut, Sto. 
Rep. 13, 11): 7d &yabby aiperdy: 
708 aiperdy dpectéy’ 78’ &peardy 
émauverév: to 8° éwawerby Kaddy, 
(The same in. Cic. Fin. iii. 8, 27, 
and iv. 18, 50, where I would 
suggest the reading validius 
instead of vitiosius.) Again: 
Td dyabby xaprév: Th Be yaprdv 
envy: Th dt cepvdy Kaddv. (The 
same somewhat expanded in 
Cie. Tusc. v. 15, 43.) Stob. ii. 
126: wav Gyaddv aiperdy elvat, 
dpeotdy yap Kai Boxiacrrdy Kal 
éxawerby indpyew’ way 5é Kaxdy 
gevxrdy. Another sorites of the 
same kind in Sen. Ep. 85, 2. 

2 Stob. ii. 78 ; 94; Diog. vii. 
94 and 98; Seat. Pyrrh. iii, 169 ; 
Math. xi. 22, 25, and 30. Ac- 
cording to Cic. Fin. iii. 10, 33, 
Diogenes reconciled this defi- 
nition with the definition of the 
good and the perfect quoted on 
p- 227, 4, by observing that the 
useful is a motus aut status 
natura absoluti. 
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good and 
evil, 
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run thus: Only Virtue is useful; advantage cannot 
be distinguished from duty, whilst to a bad man no- 
thing is useful,! since, in the case of a rational being, 
good and evil does not depend on what happens to 
him, but simply on his own conduct.? A view of 
life is here presented to us in which happiness coin- 
cides with virtue, the good and the useful with duty 
and reason. There is neither any good independently 
of virtue, nor is there in virtue and for virtue any 
evil. 

The Stoics accordingly refused to admit the ordi- 
nary distinction, sanctioned by popular opinion and 
the majority of philosophers, between various kinds 
and degrees of good; nor would they allow bodily 
advantages and external circumstances to be in- 
cluded among good things, together with mental 
and moral qualities. A certain distinction between 
goods they did not indeed deny, and various kinds 
of goods are mentioned by them in their formal 
division of goods. But these distinctions amount, 


1 Seat. 1. c. Stob. ii. 188: with apérca, the good in it- 


pndéva qgavrov pire wpedcio#ar 
Lehre @pedreiv. elvar yap Td woe- 
Activ Toxew Kar’ aperiy, nal rd 
G@pEAcioba KiveioOu Kar’ aperty. 
Thid. ii. 202; Plut. Sto. Rep. 
12; Com. Not. 20,1; Cio. Off. 
ie 8, LOG iti, 35 1) 57ers: 

9M. Aurel. ix. 16. 

See Diog. 94; Stob. ii. 96 ; 
124; 130; 136; Seat. Pyrrh. 
iii. 169; Math. xi. 22; Cic. Fin. 
iii. 16, 55; Sen. Ep. 66, 5. 
Good is here defined to be 
either apeAca or ody Erepoy dpe- 
Aelas (inseparably connected 


self, just as the virtuous man is 
connected with virtue, which 
is a part of himself. See Sra- 
tus 1.c. and above p. 104, 2), 
or, what is the same thing, 
dperh 7d peréxov dperis. (Sect. 
Math. xi. 184.) A distinction 
is made between three kinds of 
good: 7d ig’ ob h ag’ ob Eori» 
apercicba, 1d Kab’ d cupBalver 
aperciobai, Td oldw TE wperciv. 
Under the first head comes vir- 
tue,-under the second virtuous 
actions, under the third, be- 
sides the two others, virtuous 
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in the end, to no more than this, that whilst some 
goods are good and useful in themselves, others are 
only subsidiary to them. The existence of several 
equally primary goods appears to the Stoics to be at 
variance with the conception of the good. That only 
is a good, according to their view, which has an un- 
conditional value. That which has a value only in 
comparison with something else, or as leading to 
something else, does not deserve to be called a good. 
The difference between what is good and what is 
not good is not only a difference of degree, but also 
one of kind ; and what is not a good per se can never 


subjects—men, Gods, and de- 
mons. A. second division of 
goods (Diog., Seat. iii.181, Stob.) 
is into goods of the soul, ex- 
ternal goods, the possession of 
virtuous friends and a virtuous 
country, and such as are neither 
(1d adrdy éaur@ elvar crovdaiov 
nal eddaluova, virtue and happi- 
ness considered as the relation 
of the individual to himself, as 
his own possessions). Goods 
of the soul are then divided 
into d:a0éces (virtues), fers (or 
émirndetpara, as instances of 
which Stub. ii. 100, 128, quotes 
payrixy and didroyewperpla, &c., 
these are not so unchangeable 
as peculiarities of character, 
and are therefore only ées, p. 
103, 1), and those which are 
neither es nor d:dGecve:s—ac- 
tions themselves. A third divi- 
sion of goods (Diog.. Cie. 1. c., 
Stob. 80, 100, 114) distinguishes 
TeAtka OY SC abr& alpera (moral 
actions), womria (friends and 
the services they render), reAiwa 
and womruds (virtues them- 


selves); fourthly and fifthly, 
pinta (as evrexvia and eiynpia), 
and a@mA& or ura (such as 
science), and the del wapéyra 
(virtues), and oi« &el wapdvta 
(otov xapa, wepixdrnots). The 
corresponding divisions of evil 
are given by Diogenesand Sto- 
beeus. The latter (ii. 126 and 
136) enumerates, in addition, 
the a&yaba év xivhoe (xaps, &c.) 
and éy oxéca (ebraxros jovxia, 
&c.), the latter being partially 
év &er; the ayaba nad’ adra (vir- 
tues) and mpds ri mws exovra 
(honour, benevolence, friend- 
ship); the goods which are 
necessary for happiness (vir- 
tues), and those which are 
not necessary (xapa, éxirnied- 
para). Seneca’s list is far more 
limited, although it professes 
to be more general. He men- 
tions, prima bona, tanquam 
gaudium, pax,, salus patriz ; 
secunda, in materia infelici ex- 
pressa, tanquam tormentorum 
patientia; tertia, tanquam mo- 
destus incessus, 
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be a good under any circumstances.! The same re- 
marks apply to evil. That which is not in itself 
an evil can never become so from its relation to 
something else. Hence only that which is absolutely 
good, or virtue, can be considered a good; and only 
that which is absolutely bad, or a vice,? can be con- 
sidered an evil. All other things, however great 
their influence may be on our state, belong to a class 
of things neither good nor evil, but indifferent, or 
adiapopa.’ Neither health, nor riches, nor honour, 
not even life itself, is a good ; and just as little are 
the opposite states—poverty, sickness, disgrace, and 


death—evils.4 Both are 


1 Cie. Fin. iii. 10, 33: Ego 
assentior Diogeni, qui bonum 
definiet id quod esset natura 
absolutum [abdroreaés| . . . hoc 
autem ipsum bonum non acces- 
sione neque crescendo aut cum 
ceteris comparando sed propria 
vi et sentimus et appellamus 
bonum. Ut enim mel, etsi dul- 
cissimum est, suo tamen pro- 
prio genere saporis, non com- 
paratione cum aliis, dulce esse 
sentitur, sic bonum hoc de quo 
agimus est illud quidem plurimi 
xstimandum, sed ea wzstimatio 
genere valet non magnitudine, 
&e. 

2 Sen. Benef. vii. 2,1: Nec 
malum esse ullum nisi turpe, 
nec bonum nisi honestum. 
Alex, Aph. De Fat. c. 28, p. 88: 
Hy mev apeth Te Kat 7) Kaxia pdvas 
kar’ avrovs 4 pey dyaddbv 7 be 
xakdy. See p. 229; 233, 1. 

3 Sert. Math. xi. 61, after 
giving two irrelevant defini- 
tions of aéikpopoy: xara tpirov 


in themselves indifferent, 


5t wal reAeutaiuy tpdrov dacly 
adiapopoy Td phre mpds evSaimoviay 
bare xpds naxodaimerlay cvddrau- 
Bavéuevov. Tothis category be- 
long external goods, health, 
ke. @ yap torw eb Kal naxds 
XpijcGas, tov’ ky efn adidpopoy- 
dia wavtTds B dpern pey Karas, 
kaxia 5¢ Kaxws, wyiela 5€ Kal rois 
mepi odpart wore wiv ed more dE 
kax@s éort xpjcOa, Similarly, 
Pyrrh. tii. 177, and Diog. 102, 
who defines obdérepa as boa phr’ 
wpedre: phre BAdwrea. Stob. ii. 
142: adidpopov=7d phre ayabdy 
unre Kady, Kal +d phre aiperdy 
bite peverdv, Plut. Sto. Rep. 
31,1: & yap forw eb xphoarbat 
Kal Kak@s TOUTS pact hr’ ayabby 
elvat unre naxdy, 

4 Zeno (in Ser. Ep. 82, 9) 
proves this of death by a pro- 
cess of reasoning, the accuracy 
of which he appears to have 
mistrusted: Nullum malum 
gloriosum est: mors autem 
gloriosa est (there is a glorious 
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a material which may either be employed for good 
or else for evil. 

The Academicians and Peripatetics were most 
vigorously attacked hy the Stoics for including 
among goods external things which are dependent 
on chance. For how can that be a good under any 
circumstances, which bears no relation to man’s 
moral nature, and is even frequently obtained at the 


cost of morality ?? 


death): ergo mors non est ma- 
lum. In general, two considera- 
tions are prominent in the 
Stoic treatment of this subject : 
that what is according to nature 
cannot be an evil, and that 
life taken by itself is not a good. 
Other arguments, however, for 
diminishing the'fear of death 
are not despised. See Sen. Ep. 
30, 4; 77, 11, 82, 8; Cons. ad 
Marc. 19, 3; M. Aurel. ix. 3; 
viii. 58. And other passages 
quoted in Bawmhauer’s Vet. 
Philosoph. Doctr. De Morte Vo- 
luntaria, p. 211. 

1 Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 15, 4): All virtue is done 
way with, dv 4 thy A5ovhv} thy 
‘yleav § TiTav GAAww, > wh Kadrddy 
lori, ayaddy awroAlrwuer. Id. 
(in Plut. C. Not. 5, 2): év rg 
war’ dperhy Biody udvoy éord rd 
eVdaipdvws, TeV GAAwy obbev byTwy 
mpos acs odd eis rovTo aovvepyoty- 
twy.- Similarly, Sto. Rep. 17, 
2. Sen. Vit. Be. 4, 3: The only 
good is honestas, the only evil 
turpitudo, cetera vilis turba 
rerum, nec detrahens quicquam 
beats vite nec adjiciens. Jd. 
Ep. 66, 14: There is no differ- 
ence between the wise man’s 
joy and the firmness with which 


If virtue renders a man happy, 


he endures pains, quantum ad 
ipsas virtutes, plurimum inter 
illa, in quibus virtus utraque 
ostenditur ... virtutem ma- 
teria non mutat. Ep. 71, 21: 
Bona ista aut mala non eflicit 
materia, sed virtus. Ep. 865, 
39: Tu illum [sapientem ] premi 
putas malis? Utitur. Jd. Ep. 
44; 120, 3; Plut. C. Not. 4,1; 
Sto. Rep. 18, 5; 31, 1; Chrys- 
ippus, in Ps. Plut. De Nobil. 12, 
2; Diog. 102; Stob. ii. 90; Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 181; Alex. Apihr. 
Top. 43 and 107. 

2 Sext. Math. xi. 61. See 
above, p. 232, 3. Diog. 103: 
The good can only do good, 
and never do harm; od paAAov 
8 awpedci 2} BAdwres 5b wAovros 
kal % dylea: otk &p adyabdv 
ore wAodros ob6 bylaw, Again: 
@ torw eb Kal xands xo7jcba, 
tor’ obx tot Gyabdv: xAobTw 
Bt nal ijielg or ed wal naxds 
xpirdu, «.7.A. In Sen. Ep. 87, 
11, instead of the proposition, 
that nothing is a good except 
virtue, the following arguments 
are given as traditional among 
the Stoies (interrogationes nos- 
trorum), apparently taken from 
Posidonius (see p. 31, 35, 38): 
(1) Quod bonum est, bonos 
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it must render him perfectly happy in himself, since 
no one can be happy who is not happy altogether. 
If, on the other hand, anything which is not in 
man’s power were allowed an influence on his hap- 
piness, it would detract from the absolute worth of 
virtue, and man would never be able to attain to 
that imperturbable serenity of mind without which 
no happiness is conceivable.! 


facit: fortuita bonum non fa- 
ciunt: ergo non sunt bona. 
(Similarly in MW. Aurel. ii. 11, 
iv. 8: Whatever does no moral 
harm, does no harm to human 
life.) (2) Quod contemptis- 
simo cuique contingere ac tur- 
pissimo potest, bonum non est ; 
opes autem et lenoni et lenistz 
contingunt: ergo, &c. (So, too. 
Mare. Aurelius, v. 10.) (3) 
Bonum ex malo non fit : divitie 
fiunt, fiunt autem ex avaritia: 
ergo, ke. (Conf. Alex. Aphr. 
Top. 107: 7d Sia Kaxod yyvd- 
pevov ok tari ayabdv: wAaUTOS 
Ge nal 3:4 wopvoBooklas Kaxod 
évros yiverat, x.7.A.) (4) Quod 
dum consequi volumus in multa 
mala incidimus, id bonum non 
est: dum divitias autem conse- 
qui volumus, in multa mala in- 
cidimus, &c. (5) Que neque 
magnitudinem animo dant nec 
fiduciam nec securitatem, con- 
tra autem insolentiam,tumorem, 
arrogantiam creant, mala sunt: 
a fortuitis autem (previously, 
not only riches but health had 
been included in this class) in 
hzec impellimur: ergo non sunt 
bona. That riches are not a 
good is proved by Diogenes (in 
Cic. Fin. iii. 15, 49); that po- 
verty and pain are no evils is 


proved by the argument, quoted 
in Sen. Ep. 85, 30: Quod ma- 
lum est nocet: quod nocet de- 
teriorem facit. Dolor et pau- 
pertas deteriorem non faciunt : 
ergo mala nonsunt. The Stoic 
proposition is also established 
from a theological point of view. 
Nature, says M. Aurel, ii. 11, 
ix. 1, could never have allowed 
that good and evil should 
equally fall to the lot of the 
good and the bad; consequently, 
what both enjoy equally—life 
and death, honour and dis- 
honour, pleasure and trouble, 
riches and poverty can neither 
be good nor evil. On the value 
of fame, see id. iv. 19. 

1 This view is compared 
with the Academician in Cic. 
Tuse. v. 13, 39; 18, 51; Sen. 
Ep. 85, 18; 71, 18; 92,14. In 
the last passage, the notion that 
happiness can be increased by 
external goods, and is conse. 
quently capable of degrees, is 
refuted by arguments such as, 
4, 24: Quid potest desiderare 
is, cui omnia honesta contin- 
gunt? ... et quid stultius tur- 
piusve, quam bonum rationalis 
animi ex irrationalibus nectere? 
. . . non intenditur virtus, ergo 
ne beata quidem vita, que ex 
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Least of all, however, according to the Stoic view, 
ean pleasure be considered a good, or be regarded, as 
by Epicurus, as the ultimate and highest object in 


life. 


He who places pleasure on the throne makes a 


slave of virtue;! he who considers pleasure a good 
ignores the real conception of the good and the pecu- 
liar value of virtue;? he appeals to feelings, rather 
than to actions ;* he requires reasonable creatures to 


virtute est. Conf. Ep. 72, 7: 
Cui aliquid accedere potest, id 
imperfectum est. 

? Cleanthes expands this no- 
tion, in rhetorical language, in 
Cie. Fin. ii. 21, 69. Conf. Sen. 
Benef. iv. 2, 2: [Virtus] non 
est virtus si sequi potest. 
Prime partes ejus sunt : ducere 
debet, imperare, summo loco 
stare: tu illam jubes signum 
petere. Jd. Vit. Be. 11, 2; 
13, 6; 14, 1. 

2 Compare on this subject, 
the words of Chrysippus on 
p. 233, 1, quoted by Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 15, and, for their ex- 
planation, Sen. Benef. iv. 2, 4: 
Non indignor, quod post volup- 
tatem ponitur virtus, sed quod 
omnino cum voluptate con- 
feratur contemptrix ejus et 
hostis et longissime ab illa 
resiliens. Jd. Vit. Be. 15,1: 
Pars honesti non potest esse 
nisi honestum, nec summum 
bonum habebit sinceritatem 
suam, si aliquid in se viderit 
dissimile meliori. According 
to Plut. 15; 3 ; 13, 3, Com. Not. 

5, 2, this statement of Chry- 
sippus is at variance with 
another statement of his, in 
which he says: If pleasure be 
declared to be a good, but not 


the highest good, justice (the 
Peripatetic view) might per- 
haps still be safe, since, in 
comparison with pleasure, it 
may be regarded as the higher 
good. Still, this was only a 
preliminary and tentative con- 
cession, which Chrysippus sub- 
sequently proved could not be 
admitted, inasmuch as it was 
out of harmony with the true 
conception of the good, and 
changed the difference in kind 
(on which see p. 232, 1) be- 
tween virtue and other things 
into ® simple difference in 
degree. Plutarch (Sto. Rep. 15, 
6), with more reason, blames 
Chrysippus forasserting against 
Aristotle that, if pleasure be 
regarded:as the highest good, 
justice becomes impossible, but 
not other virtues; for how 
could a Stoic, of all philo- 
sophers, make such a distine- 
tion between virtues? Evi- 
dently the zeal of controversy 
has here carried away the 
philosopher beyond the. point 
at which his own principles 
would bear him ont. 
3M. Aurel. vi. 15: 6 pep 
girdbokos = &AAoTpiav évépyesay 
Biov &yabby drodauBdves -& & 
giansavos iBlay weiow> 6 8 vods 
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pursue what is unreasonable, and souls nearly allied 
to God to go after the enjoyments of the lower ani- 
mals! Pleasure must never be the object of our 
pursuit, not even in the sense that true pleasure is 
invariably involved in virtue. That it no doubt is.? 
It is true that there is always a peculiar satisfaction, 
and a quiet cheerfulness and peace of mind, in moral 
conduct, just as in immoral conduct there is a lack 
of inward peace; and in this sense it may be said 
that the wise man alone knows what true and lasting 
pleasure is.2 But even the pleasure afforded by 
moral excellence ought never to be an object, but 
only a natural consequence, of virtuous conduct ; 
otherwise the independent value of virtue is im- 


paired.‘ 


Exwv idiav mpagkiv. Conf. ix. 16: 
oux év weloes, GAA’ evepyela, 2 TOU 
Aoyiod woAitiKxod (wou kakov Kal 
ayabdy. 

1 Sen. Ep. 92, 6-10; Vit. 
Beat. 5, 4; 9, 4; Posidonius, in 
Sen. Ep. 92, 10. 

2 Taking the expression in 
its strict meaning, it is hardly 
allowed by the Stoices, when 
they speak accurately. Under- 
standing by 7dovh an emotion, 
t.e. something contrary to na- 
ture and blameworthy, they 
assert that the wise man feels 
delight (xapa, gaudium), but 
not pleasure (ndav}, letitia, vo- 
luptas). See Sen. Ep. 59, 2; 
Diog. 116 ; Alex. Aphr. Top. 96 ; 
the last-named giving defi- 
nitions of xapa, Hborh, Tépfis, 
evppoodyy. 

* Sen. Ep. 23, 2; 27, 3; 
59, 2; 14; 72, 8; Vit. Be. 3,4; 
4,4; De Ira, ii. 6, 2. 


* Diog. 94: Virtue is a 
good; émiyevyhuata 5& rhy te 
Xapav Kal thy edppootyny Kal Ta 
mwapandjoww. Sen. Benef. iv. 2, 
3: It isa question utrum virtus 
summi boni causa sit, an ipsa 
summum bonum. Seneca, of 
course, says the latter. Conf. 
De Vit. Be. 4, 5: The wise man 
takes pleasure in peace of mind 
and cheerfulness, non ut bonis, 
sed ut ex bono suo ortis. Zbid. 
9, 1: Non, si voluptatem prezs- 
tatura virtus est, ideo propter 
hanc petitur .. . voluptas non 
est merces nec causa virtutis, 
sed accessio, nec quia delectat 
placet, sed si placet et delectat. 
The highest good consists only 
in mental perfection and health, 
in ipso judicio et habitu op- 
time mentis, in the sanitas et 
libertas animi, which desires 
nothing but virtue; ipsa pre- 
tium sui, Jbid. 15, 2: Ne 
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Nor may pleasure be placed side by side with 
virtue, as a part of the highest good, or be declared 
to be inseparable from virtue. Pleasure and virtue 
are different in essence and kind. Pleasure may be 
immoral, and moral conduct may go hand in hand 
with difficulties and pains. Pleasure is found among 
the worst of men, virtue only amongst the good; 
virtue is dignified, untiring, imperturbable ; pleasure 
is grovelling, effeminate, fleeting. Those who look 
upon pleasure as a good are the slaves of pleasure ; 
those in whom virtue reigns supreme control plea- 
sure, and hold it in check.!. In no sense, therefore, 
ought any weight to be allowed to pleasure in a 
question of morals: pleasure is not an end in view, 
but only the result of an action;? not a good, but 
something absolutely indifferent. The only point on 
which the Stoics are not unanimous is, whether every 
pleasure is contrary to nature,’ as the stern Cleanthes 


gaudium quidem, quod ex vir- 
tute oritur, quamvis bonum sit, 
absoluti tamen boni pars est, 
non magis quam letitia et 
tranquillitas . . . sunt enim 
ista bona, sed consequentia 
summum bonum, non consum- 
mantia. Here, too, belongs 
the statement in Std. ii. 184, 
188 (conf. Af, Awrel. vii. 74): 
ndvra toy dyrivoty mpedovvTa 
Yonv @péAciav amodapBdvew map’ 
avrd rovro, for the reasons 
stated, p. 230, 1. 

1 Sen. Vit. Be. « 7 and 
10-12; MM. Aurel. viii. 10. 
Among the Stoic arguments 
against identifying pleasure 
and pain with good and evil, 


may be placed the inference in 
Clem. Strom. iv. 483, 0, which 
bears great similarity to the 
third argument, quoted on 
p. 233, 2; If thirst be painful, 
and it be pleasant to quench 
thirst, thirst must be the cause 
ofthis pleasure : é-ya0oi 8¢ rounrt- 
xby 7d Kandy obn dy yévorro, 1€.7.A. 

2 Diog. 85: 8 && Aéyovat 
tives, mpds Hdoviy yiyvecOat Thy 
mpornvy Spphv rois (pois, Weddos 
amopalvovow, envyévvnua ydp 
pacw, et &pa éorly, jdovhy elvat, 
brav abtH nal? abrhy 4 ptos 
exi(nthoaca th evapusovra 17 
svordoet arokdBn. 

* Taking pleasure in its 
widest sense. In its more re- 
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asserted, in the spirit of Cynicism, or whether there 
is such a thing as a natural and desirable pleasure.! 
Virtue, on the other hand, needs no extraneous ad- 
ditions, but contains in itself all the conditions of 


happiness.? 


The reward of virtuous conduct, like 


the punishment of wickedness, consists only in the 
character of those actions, one being according to 


nature, the other contrary to nature.® 


And so un- 


conditional is this self-sufficiency of virtue,‘ that the 


stricted sense, they reject 75orh, 
understanding thereby a par- 
ticular emotion. See p. 236, 2. 

1 Sext. Math. xi. 73: thy 
Hdovhy & pty “Enlxoupos dyabdy 
elval pnow: & dé cimay ‘paveinv 
HaAAov } HoGelqv’ (Antist henes) 
Kandy: of 5¢ axd THS TTOaS adid- 
gopov wal ob mponyucvoy. GAA 
KaAedvOns ev phre xark piow 
abrhy elva: phte atiav exew 
avriy évy rq Bly, Kaddrep 5& 7d 
KadduvTpry Kath piaw ph elva* 
6 5 ’Apyédnuos ward pvow pey 
elva: @s ras ev parxdAn tplyas, 
obx? 5é Kal atlay éxew. Mavairios 
dt rwd ev Kara plow indpyew 
Tiva 5& mapa piow. 

2 Accordingly, it is also de- 
fined tobe réxvn evdaipovias woin- 
tinh. Alex. Aphr. De An. 156, b. 

2 Diog. 89: thy 7’ dperiv 
Bid@eow elvac duodroyounerny Kal 
airhy 5: aithy elvat aiperhy, ob 
did tiva poBov } erwida } ts Tov 
EfwOev: év. airy 7’ elvas Thy ebdat- 
sovlay, Gr’ obon [-ns] voxn [-ns] 
weroinuern [-ns] mpds duodoyiay 
waytos rou Biov, Sen. De Clem. i. 
1, 1: Quamvis enim recte facto- 
rum verus fructus sit fecisse, nec 
ullum virtutum pretium dignum 
illis extra ipsas sit. Zd. Ep. 
81,19. Ep. 94, 19: ASquitatem 


per se expetendam nec metu 
nos ad illam cogi nec mercede 
conduci. Non esse justum cui 
quicquam in hac virtute placet 
preeter ipsam. Jd, Ep. 87, 24: 
Maximum scelerum supplicium 
in ipsis est. Benef. iv. 12: 
Quid reddat beneficium ? dic tu 
mihi, quid reddat justitia, Kc. ; 
si quicquam preter ipsas, ipsas 
non expetis. Af, Aurel. ix. 42; 
tl yap wAéov Orcs eb rorhoas Ey- 
Opwiroy ; ovK dpxy rovTe, Sri Kara 
piow thy ohv tt expatas, GAAG 
zobvrov pigOdy (nreis ; When man 
does good, rewolnnxe mpds 8 xare- 
okevarrat Kal xe: Tb Eavrod. Id. 
vii. 73; viii. 2. See pp. 230,1; 
236, 4. 

* Diog. vii. 127: abdrdpxn 
elvot thy aperhy mpds evSaimoviay. 
Cie. Parad. 2; Sen. Ep. 74,1: 
Qui omne bonum honesto cir- 
cumscripsit, intra se felix est. 
This abrdpxera is even asserted 
of individual virtues, by virtue 
of the connection between 
them all. Of pévnois, for in- 
stance, in Sen. Ep. 85, 2, it is 
said ; Qui prudens est, et tem- 
perans est, Qui temperans, est 
et constans. Qui constans est, 
imperturbatus est. Qui im- 
perturbatus est, sine tristitia 
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happiness which it affords is not increased by length 
of time.' Rational self-control being here recog~- 
nised as the only good, man makes himself thereby 
independent of all external circumstances, abso- 
lutely free, and inwardly satisfied.? 

The happiness of the virtuous man—and this is 
a very distinctive feature of Stoicism—is thus far 
more negative than positive. It consists more in 
independence and peace of mind than in the enjoy- 
ment which moral conduct brings with it. In men- 
tal disquietude—says Cicero, speaking as a Stoic— 
consists misery ; in composure, happiness. How can he 
be deficient in happiness, he enquires, whom courage 
preserves from care and fear, and self-control guards 
from passionate pleasure and desire?* How can he 
fail to be absolutely happy who is in no way depen- 
dent on fortune, but simply and solely on himself ? 4 
To be free from disquietude, says Seneca, is the 


est. Quisine tristitia est, beatus 
est.. Ergo prudens est beatus, 
et prudentia ad vitam beatam 
satis est. Similarly in respect 
of bravery (ibid. 24). This 
avrapeea of virtue was natu- 
rally a chief point of attack for 
an opponent. It is assailed by 
Alex, Aphr. De An. 156, on the 
ground that neither the things 
which the Stoics declare to be 
natural and desirable (xpony- 
péva), nor, on the other hand, 
the natural conditions of vir- 
tuous action, can be without 
effect on happiness, and that it 
will not do to speak of the 
latter as only negative con- 
ditions (ar ob &vev). See Plut. 
C. Not, 4, and 11, 1. 


1 Plt. Sto. Rep: 26; ©: 
Not. 8, 4, where Chrysippus is 
charged with at one time deny- 
ing that happiness is aug- 
mented by length of time, and 
at another declaring momen- 
tary wisdom and happiness to 
be worthless. Cte. Fin. iii. 14, 
45; Sen. Ep. 74, 27; 93, 6; 
Benef. v. 17,6; M. Aurel. xii. 
35. The Stoies are, on this 
point, at variance with Aris- 
totle. 

2 This view is frequently 
expressed by the Stoics of the 
Roman period, Seneca, Epic- 
tetus, and M. Aurelius. Proofs 
will be found subsequently. 

* Tusc. v. 15, 43; 14, 42. 

4 Parad. 2. 
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peculiar privilege of the wise ;! the advantage which 
is gained from philosophy is, that of living without 
fear, and rising superior to the troubles of life? Far 
more emphatically, however, than by any isolated 
expressions is this negative view of moral aims sup- 
ported by the whole character of the Stoic ethics, 
the one doctrine of the apathy of the wise man 
sufficiently proving that freedom from disturbances, 
an unconditional assurance, and self-dependence, are 
the points on which these philosophers lay especial 
value. 

The Good, in as far as it is based on the general 
arrangement of the world, to which the individual is 
subordinate, appears to man in the character of Law. 
This law being, however, the law of his own nature, 
the Good becomes the natural object of man’s desire, 
and suits his natural impulse. The former view, 
which was never unfamiliar to moral philosophy, was 
cultivated by the Stoics with peculiar zeal;? and 
this view of morality forms one of the points on 
which Stoicism subsequently came into contact, partly 
with Roman jurisprudence, partly with the ethics of 
the Jews and Christians. Moreover, as the Stoies 
considered that the Reason which governs the world 


1 De Const. 13, 5; 75,18: testatem: inestimabile bonum 
Expectant nos, si ex hac ali- est, suum fieri. 


quando fiece in illud evadimus 7 Ep. 29, 12: Quid ergo 
sublime et alee tran- . . . philosophia prestabit ? 
quillitas animi et ‘expulsis Scilicet ut malis tibi placere, 
erroribus absoluta libertas. quam populo,. . . utsine metu 


Queris, que sit ista? Non Deorum hominumgue vivas, ut 
homines timere, non Deos. Nec aut vincas mala aut finias. 
turpia velle nec nimia. In se 3 See Avrische, Forschungen, 
ipsum habere maximam po- 368 and 475. 


THE HIGHEST GOOD. 


is the general Law of all beings,' so they recognised 
in the moral demands of reason the positive and 


negative aspects of the Law of God.? 


Human law 


comes into existence when man becomes aware of 
the divine law, and recognises its claims on him.* 
Civil and moral law are, therefore, commands abso- 
lutely imperative on every rational being. No man 
can feel himself to be a rational being without at 
the same time feeling himself pledged to be moral.> 


1 See p. 148, 2 

2 péuos, according to the 
Stoic definition (Stob. Kel. ii. 
190, 204; Floril. 44, 12, and in 
the fragment of Chrysippus 
quoted by Marcian in Digest. 
i. 3, 2, -and the Scholiast of 
Hermogenes in Spengel, Suvay. 
rexyv. 177, Krische, Forsch. 475) 
=Adyos opOds mporraxrixds pey 
Tay woinréwy, drayopeuTiKds Fé Trav 
od wointéwy. It is therefore oxov- 
daidy rt OY &oTetor, something of 
moral value, imposing duties 
on man. The ultimate source 
of this Adéyos must be looked 
for in the Adyos xawds, the 
divine or world reason. The 
general law is, according to 
Diog. vii. 88, who here (ac- 
cording to the passage quoted 
from Cic. N. D.i. 15, 40 on p. 
148, 2, is apparently following 
Chrysippus)=6 ép0ds Adyos dia 
advrwv épxouevos, 5 abrds dy re 
4. It is the ratio summa 
insita in natura, que jubet ea 
quz facienda sunt, prohibetque 
contraria (Cic. Legg. 1. 6, 18, 
conf. the quotation from Cie. 
N. D. i. 14, 36, respecting Zeus 
on p. 150). According to Cic. 
“erg. ii. 4, 8 and 10, it is no 


human creation sed «xternum 
quiddam, quod universum mun- 
dum regeret imperandi pro- 
hibendique sapientia, the mens 
omnia ratione aut cogentis aut 
vetantis Dei, the ratio recta 
summi Jovis (conf. Fin. iv. 5, 
11, in the fragment in Lact. 
Inst. vi. 8). It is, accordingly 
as Chrysippus |. c. says in the 
words of Pindar. (Plato, Georg. 
484, B), wdvrwv Baoireds Oelwy re 
kal Gvopwmlvwr mpayudror. 

® Cie. Leg. i. 6, 18; ii..4,8; 
5, 11. 

4 Or as Stob. ii. 184, ex- 
presses it, Sikaovis pice: Kal uy 
décen. 

5’ This is proved by Cie. 
Legg. i. 12, 33, in a chain- 
argument clearly borrowed 
from the Stoics: Quibus ratio 
a natura data est, iisdem etiam 
recta ratio data est. Ergo et 
lex, qu est. recta ratio in 
jubendo et vetando. Si lex, 
jus quoque. At omnibns ratio. 
Jus igitur datum est omnibus. 
Upon this conception of law is 
based the Stoic definition of 
karépbwua as ebvdunua, that of 
audprnua as avdunua, 
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Obedience, therefore, to this law is imposed upon 
man, not only by external authority, but by virtue of 


his own nature. 


The good is for him an object of 


pursuit—the natural object of man’s will; on the 
other hand, evil is that against which his will re- 
volts.! The former arouses his desire (opu7), the lat- 
ter his aversion (agopy):? and thus the demands of 


' The good alone, or virtue, 
is alperdy; evil is meuxrdv. See 
p. 229, 1; 238, 3, and Stod. 
Ecl. ii. 202. aiperdy is, how- 
ever, Ibid. 126, 132, 6 alperw 
efAoyov Kivel, OF, More accu- 
rately, 7d dpuis abtoredovs Kiv7y- 
tixdv; and alperdy is accordingly 
distinguished from Anmréy— 
aiperdby being what is morally 
good, Anrrbv being everything 
which has value, including ex- 
ternal goods. The Stoics make 
a further distinction (according 
to Stob. ii. 140 and 194) with 
unnecessary subtlety between 
aiperdy and aiperéov, and simi- 
larly between dpexrdy and épex- 
Téov, Sromeverdoy and bromeveréoy, 
using the first form to express 
the good in itself (for instance, 
dpévnois), the latter to express 
the possession of the good (for 
instance, ppoveiv). 

2 dpuy is detined by Stob. ii. 
160, as popa puy7s éwl zi; apopyh, 
which is contrasted therewith 
in Hpict. Enchirid. 2, 2 Diss. iii. 
2, 2, 22, 36, as (according to the 
most probable correction of the 
text) pope diavolas dxd tiwos. See 
p. 243, 3. A further distinction 
(connecting herewith what may 
be otherwise gathered from the 
statements of Stohzeus respect- 
ing the Stoic dcctrine of im- 
Pulses) is made between the 


impulses of reasonable beings 
and beings devoid of reason. 
It is only in the case of reason- 
able beings that it can be said 
that impulse is called forth by 
the idea of a thing as some- 
thing which has to be done 
(davracla dpunrixh rod Kabnxdy- 
tos); that every impulse con- 
tains an affirmative judgment 
in itself (ovyxardeots), to 
which has been superadded a 
Kuntikdy ; ovyKkatdbeois apply- 
ing to particular propositions 
(those in which truth and 
falsehood consist. See p.110, 3; 
83, 2), whereas épuh applies to 
Katryophuara (i. e. activities 
expressed by verbs. See p. 95, 
1 and 2), since every impulse 
and every desire aims at the 
possession of a good. ‘Oph 
Aoy:kh is defined to be gopa 
diavolas él Ti tay dv ra wpdrrety, 
and is also called épuy mpaxtich 
(only a rational being being 
capable of wpagis). If the popa 
diavoias refers to something 
future, the épy) becomes an 
épekts, for which the text twice 
reads dpovots. Among the va- 
rieties of dpyh xpaxtich, Stob. 
enumerates mpdGeots, émiBord, 
rapacKcern, eyxelpnois, alpeois, 
awpdéQecis, BovAnas, OéAnors, the 
definitions of which he gives, 
passing then to the doctrine of 
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morality, besides arising from the natural impulse 
of a reasonable being, are, at the same time, also 
an object towards which his desires are naturally 


directed.! 


However simple this state of things may be to 
a purely rational being, it must be remembered that 


man is not purely rational.? 
rational as well as rational impulses.’ 


emotions, these being also a 
kind of épu4. It appears, there- 
fore, that activities of feeling 
and will are included in the 
conception of dépyy, as will be 
subsequently seen more fully in 
the doctrine, of emotions, the 
conception of which likewise 
includes both. 

1 Stob. ii. 116, similarly 
108: «xdvras ‘yap avOpdémrovs 
G&popudas Exev ex Pboews mods 
aperny Kal olovel td (1. roy] ray 
TyurapBealwy Adyor Exe xara roy 
KaedvOnyv, b0ev &reAcis yey byras 

_élya: ataous, rerdcwiévras 5% 
orovdalous. Diog. 89, see p. 238, 
3: The soul rests on the 
harmony of life with itself 
(virtue) ; extraneous influences 
corrupt it, érel 7 pbots dpoppas 
Bidwow adiacrpdpous. Sen. Ep. 
108, 8: Facile est auditorem 
concitare ad cupiditatem recti : 
omnibus enim natura funda- 
menta dedit semenque vir- 
tutis. 

® The one point, according 

> to Cic. N. D. ii. 12, 34, which 

distinguishes man from God 
is, that God is absolutely 
rational and by nature good 


* and wise. 


® Chrysippus (in Galen. De 
Hippocr. et Plat. iv. 2, vol. v. 


He has, therefore, ir- 
He is not 


368 Kiihn): 7d Aoyimdy (gov 
arorovOnrixdy pice dor) rq Adyw 
kal Kara toy Adyor ws by jyyeudva 
mpaxrikéy* mOAAdKIS jLévTot Kar 
tddAws péperar emi tiva nal dad 
Twoy (for so we must punctuate, 
the reference being to dpuh 
and a&opuh, according to the 
definition, p. 242, 2) amredas re 
Adyp Gotpevov ex) wAciov, K.7.A. 
From this, it appears that 
Chrysippus’ definition of dpyh 
(in Plut. Sto. Rep. 11, 6=708 
avOpérov “Adyos mpooraxtinds 
avrg Tov Toeivy) must not be 
understood (as in Bawmhauer’s 
Vet. Philos. Doct. De morte 
voluntaria, p. 74) to imply 
that man has only rational, 
and no irrational impulses. 
Chrysippus, in the passage 
quoted, must either be referring 
to that impulse which is pecu- 
liar to man, and is according 
to his nature; or else Adyos 
must be taken in its more ex- 
tended meaning of notion or 
idea, for all impulses are based 
on judgments, see p. 242, 2; 
and it is clear, from Cic. Fin. 
iii. 7, 23 (‘as-.our limbs are 
given to us for a definite pur- 
pose, so dpuy is given for some 
definite object, and not for 
every kind of use’), that épu) 
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originally virtuous, but he becomes virtuous by 
overcoming his emotions. Emotion or passion! is 
a movement of mind contrary to reason and nature, 
an impulse transgressing the right mean.? The 
Peripatetic notion, that certain emotions are in ac- 
cordance with nature, was stoutly denied by the 
Stoics.2 The seat of the emotions—and, indeed, of 
all impulses and every activity of the soul‘—is in 
man’s reason, the #yeuorxov.? Emotion is that state 
of the ayeovexov in which it is hurried into what 


is contrary to nature by excess of impulse 


Like 


virtue, it is due to a change taking place simulta- 


is not in itself rational, but 
first becomes rational by the 
direction given to it by man. 

1 The term emotion is used 
to express md6os, although the 
terms of modern psychology 
are more or less inadequate to 
express the ancient ideas, as 
Cic. Fin. iii. 10, 35, already 
observed. 

2 Diog. vii. 110: ors Be ard 
7o wdBos Kata Zhvwva 7) kAoyos 
Kol mapa pvow wuxis nlynois 7 
dpuh mAcovd(ovsa. The same 
definitions are found in Stob. ii. 
36, 166, with this difference, 
that dwebns te alpotyt: Adyp 
stands in place of &Acyos, as in 
Mare. Aurel. ii. 5. Cie. Tuse. 
Wiesel te2e: iv.) G6, Lol adie: 
Chrysippus in Galen. De Hipp. 
et Plat. iv. 2, 4; v. 2, 4, vol. v. 
368, 385, 432, 458 Kiihn., and 
id. in Plut. Virt. Mor. 10, 
Schl. p. 450; Sen. Ep. 76, 12. 
A similar definition is attri- 
buted to Aristotle by Stod. ii. 
36, but it is no longer to be 
found in his extant writings. 


If it was in one, of the lost 
books (Heeren suggests in the 
treatise ep) wafay dpyns Diog. 
v. 23), was that book genuine ? 

3 Cic. Acad. i. 10, 39: Cum- 
que eas perturbationes [dé] 
antiqui naturales esse dicerent 
et rationis expertes aliaque in 
parte animi cupiditatem, alia 
rationem collocarent, ne his 
quidem assentiebatur [Zeno]. 
Nam et perturbationes volun- 
tarias esse putabat, opinion- 
isque judicio suscipi, etomnium 
perturbationum arbitrabatur 
esse matrem immoderatam 
quandam intemperantiam. Fin. 
iii. 10, 35: Nec vero perturba- 
tiones animorum.. . vi aliqua 
naturali moventur. Tuse. iv. 
28, 60: Ipsas perturbationes 
per se esse vitiosas nec habere 
quidquam aut naturale aut ne- 
cessarium. 

4 See p. 215, 3; 242, 2. 

5 Chrysippus, in Galen. iii. 
7, p. 385; v. 1 and 6, p. 476 
and above, p. 215, 3. 
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neously, not to the effect of a separate extraneous 
force.' Imagination, therefore, alone calls it into 
being, as it does impulse in general.? All emotions 
arise from a fault in judgment, from a false notion 
of good and evil, and may therefore be called in so 
mInany words, judgments or opinions ; 4—avarice, for 
instance, is a wrong opinion as to the value of money,‘ 
fear is a wrong opinion as regards future, trouble as 
regards present ills.° Still, as appears from the gene- 
ral view of the Stoics respecting impulses,® this 
language does not imply that emotion is only a theo- 
retical condition. On the contrary, the effects of a 
faulty imagination—the feelings and motions of will, 
to which it gives rise—are expressly included in its 


' Plut. Virt. Mor. 3, p. 441 
(the first part of this passage 
has been already quoted, p. 215, 
3, the continuation being) 
AdyeoOu Be [rd iryenomxdy ] 
tAoyov, Stray TH wACovd (ovr: Tis 
Spurs ioxup@ yevouevy Kal xparh- 
Cavri apés Tt tev arénwy mapa 
Tov aipotyra Adyov éxpépnrat: 
wal yap 7rd wdOos, x.7.A. See 
below, note 3. 

2 See p. 242, 2. 

3 Diog. vii. 111: Soxet 8 
abrois ra wdOn xploets elva:, ead 
gna: Xptowrnos évy rg wept rabav. 
Plut. Virt. Mor. c. 3, p. 441: 
7d wdOos elves Adyor wovnpdy Kal 
&xddacroy ex patAns Kal dinuap- 
Tnuévns Kploews apodpdrnta Kat 
béunv xpocdaBéyra. Stob. ii. 
168: éml xdyrwy && ray rhs 
Wux is wabay én) ddtas abra A€you- 
ow elva: [instead of which read 
wdvrwy . .. waday ddgas alrias 


Ady. ely.], wapadapBdverOa [add 
5t] rhw détay dyrl ris dodevois 
broanvews. Conf. Cic. Tusc, 
iv. 7, 14: Sed omnes pertur- 
bationes judicio censent fieri et 
opinione '. Oopinationem 
autem volunt esse imbecillam 
assensionem. Jd. iii. 11, 24: 
Est ergo causa omnis in opi- 
nione, pec vero egritudinis 
solum sed etiam reliquarum 
omnium perturbationum? Fin. 
iii. 10, 35: Perturbationes 
autem nulla nature vi commo- 
ventur; omniaque ea sunt 
opiniones ac judicia levitatis. 
Acad. i. 10. See p. 244, 3. 

* Diog. 1. c. 

5 Cic. Tuse. iii. 11,26; iv, 
7,14. Posidon. (in Galen. iv. 


7, p. 416): Chrysippus defined 


apprehension (7) as dda 
xpéoparos Kaxov mapouclas, 
® See p. 242, 1. 
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conception;' nor is it credible, as Galenus states,? 
that this was only done by Zeno, and not by Chry- 
sippus.? The Stoics, therefore, notwithstanding their 


1 Cic. Tuse. iv. 7, 15: Sed 
qu judicia quasque opiniones 
perturbationum esse dixi, non 
in eis perturbationes solum 
positas esse dicunt, verum illa 
etiam, que efliciuntur pertur- 
bationibus, ut egritudo quasi 
morsum quendam doloris ef- 
ficiat: metus recessum quen- 
dam animi et fugam: letitia 
profusam hilaritatem; libido 
effrenatamappetentiam. Galen. 
Hipp. et Plat. iv. 3, p. 377: 
(Zhvwvi Kal modAois KAAOIS THY 
Stwikay) ot ob ras xploes abras 
THs Wuxhs, AAG Kal [should 
perhaps be struck out], ras éml 
Tavtais GAdyous ovaroAds Kal 
Tarewooes nal Seles [both for 
deffers, and for Aftes in the 
passage about to be quoted 
from Plutarch, Thurot, Etudes 
sur Aristote, p. 249, suggests 
décveis~ Sftes is more probable, 
confirmed too by Cicero’s mor- 
sus doloris}] éxdpoes te ral 
diaxtoes trodapBavovory elvar te 
Ths wuxiis way. Plut. Virt. 
Mor. 10, p. 449: ras éxizdoes 
Tav wadav Kal Tas cpodpdrytas ob 
pact yiverOa Kata Thy Kplow, év 

7d Guaprntixdy, GAAQ Tas 
Antes [Bnges] kal Tas cuoToAds 
kul To Hrrov T|E GAdyw Sexouevas. 
The same results are involved 
in the definitions of emotion 
already given, p. 244, 2. In 
reference to this pathological 
action of representations, one 
kind of emotions was defined 
(Stob. ii. 170; Cie. Tuse. iv. 7, 
14) as d6éa mpdoparos, or opinio 
recens boni (or mali) presentis, 


vein wuxis. 


xpéaparov being xuwnrtikby ove- 
TOANS GAd-you h imdpoews. 

2 De Hipp. et Plat. v. 1, 
p. 429: Xpvournos py ody ey Tq 
mpoty wepl walav amrodexvivas 
weparat, xploes rivas elvar Tov 
AoyieriKod Ta maby, Zhvov 8 ob 
Tas xploeis ards, GAAG Tas émyi- 
yvopévas avrais ovoToAds Kal 
Adoets, emdpoers TE Kal Tas Wrdo ets 
ais wuxis évducev elvar rd wdOn. 
Conf. iv. 2, p. 367, and 3, 
p. 377. 

* Diog. 111 (see above, p. 
245, 3, and the detinition quoted 
on p. 245, 5) confirms the view 
that, in the passage referred to 
by Galenus, Chrysippus ex- 
plained the emotions to be 
kptceis. Elsewhere Galenus 
asserts (iv. 2, p. 367) that he 
called Adwn a pmelwois éml ev- 
Kr@ BoxovrvTs ; Hdovh, an Exapois 
ég’ aiper@ Soxodyrt imdpxew 5 and 
charges him (iv. 6, p. 403), 
quoting passages in support of 
the charge, with deducing 
emotions from datovia and dc6€- 
That Chrysippus 
agreed with Zeno in his deti- 
nition of emotion, has already 
been stated (p. 244, 2). No 
doubt, too, with an eye to Chry- 
sippus, Stobzeus also (ii. 166) 
defines emotion as  -xtola 
(violent mental motion), the 
words used being wicay wrolay 
wd0os elva: kal wdAww wdbos wrolay ; 
and, in Galenus (iv. 5, p. 392), 
Chrysippus says: oixelws 5¢€ 
T¢ Tav wabav yéver &wodldora: 
xal 7 wroia kata Td évaeBoBnyévov 
tovTo Kal pepduevoy ix. Chrys- 
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theory of necessity, did not originally assent to the 
Socratic dictum, that no one does wrong voluntarily,' 
although younger members of the School may have 
used it as an excuse for human faults,’ fearing lest, 
in allowing the freedom of emotions, they should 
give up their moral inadmissibility and the possi- 


bility of overcoming them.* 


ippus even repeatedly insists 
on the difference between 
emotion and error—error being 
due to deficient knowledge, 
emotion to opposition to the 
claims of reason, to a dis- 
turbance of the natural relation 
of the impulses (riv vod 
Tév dppay cunperplay brepBalvew). 
He shows that both Zeno’s de- 
finitions come to this (Galen. 
iv. 2, p. 368 and iv. 4, p. 385; 
Stob. ii. 170), and elsewhere 
explains (Plut. Vir. Mor. 10, 
p. 450) how emotion takes 
away consideration, and im- 
pels to irrational conduct. The 
quotations on p. 246, 1 from 
Cicero and Stobseus are an 
explanation of positions of 
Chrysippus, of which Chrysip- 
pus is himself the source. And 
were he not directly the source, 
Galenus (iv. 4, p. 390) observes 
that the view of Chrysippus on 
the emotions was generally held 
in the Stoic School after his 
time. In designating the emo- 
tions xploes, Chrysippus can- 
not therefore have intended 
thereby to exclude the emo- 
tions of impulse and feeling. 
All that he meant was, that 
emotions, as they arise in the 
individual soul (we should say 
as conditions of consciousness), 
are called forth by imagina- 


Nay more, as all that 


tion. This is clear from the 
fact that the modes in which 
the pathological character of 
emotions displays itself are ap- 
pealed to as evidence. See 
his words in Galen. iv. 6, 
p- 409, rq [l. rd] re yap Oung 
péepeotar xal eeornnévar nal ov 
map’ énvrots 00d’ év éavrois elvat 
nal xdyv0’ joa Toaira pavepas 
paptupel r@ Kploes elvar Ta WaON 
khy TH Aoyuh Buvduer ris woxis 
cuvicracda Kabdrep xal 72 odTws 
éxovra. On the other hand, 
Zeno never denied the influence 
of imagination on emotion, as 
is perfectly clear from the ex- 
pression of Galenus, quoted 
pp. 246, 2; 246, 1. 

1 Stob. Kel. ii. 190 (Floril. 
46, 50): The wise man, accord- 
ing to the Stoic teaching, exer- 
cises no induigence ; for indul- 
gence would suppose Tov jjpap- 
ThKérTa ph wap’ abrov jpaprnxévat 
wdvrav auaprayéyreov rapt Thy 
idlay Kaxiay. 

2 Epictet. Diss. i. 18, 1-7; 
28, 1-10; ii. 26; Df. Aurel. ii. 
1; iv. 33 vill. 145.3018 sondi. 18 

* This motive can be best 
gathered from the passages in 
Cicero already, quoted, p. 244, 
3, and from Sen. De Ira, ii. 2, 
1: Anger can do nothing by it- 
self, but only animo adpro- 
bante , . . nam si invitis nobis 
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proceeds from our will and impulse is by them de- 
clared to be voluntary,' so too emotions are also in 
our power; and, as in the case of every other convic- 
tion,? so in the case of convictions out of which emo- 
tions arise, it is for us to say whether we will yield or 
withhold assent.2 Just as little would they allow 
that only instruction is needed in order to overcome 
emotions ; for all emotions arise, as they say, from 
Jack of self-control,‘ and differ from errors in that they 
assert themselves and oppose our better intelligence.° 
How irregular and irrational impulses arise in reason 
was a point which the Stoics never made any serious 


attempt to explain. 


nascitur, nunquam rationi suc- 
cumbet. Omnes enim motus 
qui non voluntate nostra fiunt 
invicti et inevitabiles sunt, 
&e. 

1 See p. 179, 3, 4. 

2 See p. 88, 1. 

3 Cic. Acad. i. 10, 39: Per- 
turbationes voluntarias esse. 
Tuse. iv. 7, 14: Emotions pro- 
ceed from judgment; itaque 
eas definiunt pressius, ut intel- 
ligatur non modo quam vitiose, 
sed etiam quam in nostra sunt 
potestate, upon which follow 
the definitions quoted, p. 246, 
ie 

* Cie. Tusc. iv. 9, 22: Om- 
nium autem affectionum fon- 
tem esse dicunt intemperan- 
tiam (a«pdrea) que est a tota 
mente et a recta ratione de- 
fectio sic aversa a prescriptione 
rationis ut nullo modo adpeti- 
tiones anima nec regi nec con- 
tineri queant. 

5 Stob. Ecl. ii. 170, probably 


from Chrysippus, of whom simi- 
lar remarks were quoted, p. 246, 
3: wav yap wdbos Bidorixdy éoriy, 
@s Kal woAAdnis dpa@vras rovs év 
tos wader dvtas Sri cuunpeper 
75€ ov woreiv, id THs Tpodpdty- 
Tos éxpepopévous . . . dvd-yerOas 
mpos Td wovety abTd . . . wdyres 
3 of év rots ~déeow bvres dro- 
orpepovtar Tov Adyov, ov wapa- 
mwAnolws 5¢ trois é&nrarnmevos ev 
btwoiv, GAN idiaCéyrws. of wey 
yap hrarnucvar . . . bidaxOévres 
-. . aploravra tis Kploews* of 
8 ey trois wdbeow byres, xhy pede 
Owor kky peradidaxOaoww, Sri ob 
def Aureicbai 4} doBeioba: 4 bras 
év trois wdeow elvar THS Wis, 
bpuws odn aplorayrat TovTwy GAX’ 
byorra: bxd tay wadaw els Td bwd 
TovTwy KpareicQas Tupavvidos. A 
different view is taken by 
Epictet. Diss. i. 28, 8, who a 
proposof Medearemarks: é&nwd- 
tyra Beitov avy évapyas, Sts 
éinrdryrat, Kal ov rahoet, 
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Emotions being called forth by imagination, their 
peculiar character depends on the kind of imagina- 
tion which produces them. Now, all our impulses 
are directed to what is good and evil, and consist 
either in pursuing what appears to us to be a good, 
or in avoiding what appears to us to be an evil.'! This 
good and this evil is sometimes a present, and some- 
times a future object. Hence there result four chief 
classes of faulty imagination, and, corresponding with 
them, four classes of emotions. From an irrational 
opinion as to what is good there arises pleasure, 
when it refers to things present; desire, when it re- 
fers to things future. A faulty opinion of present 
evils produces care; of future evils, fear.? Zeno had 
already distinguished these four principal varieties 
of emotions. The same division was adopted by his 
pupil Aristo,‘ and afterwards became quite general. 
Yet the vagueness, already mentioned, appears in the 
Stoic system in the definition of individual emo- 
tions. By some, particularly by Chrysippus, the es- 
sence of these emotions is placed in the imagination 
which causes them; by others, in the state of mind 
which the imagination produces.° The four principal 


1 See p. 242, 2. The same . ‘In Clem. Strom. ii. 407, A, 


idea is expressed in applying 
the terms aiperdy and geuxrdyv 
to good and evil (Stob. ii. 126 
and 142; see p. 229, 1, and 
232, 3). 

2 Stob. ii. 166; Cie. Tuse. 
Hii. 11; iv. 7, 14; 15, 43; Fin. 
iii. 10, 35. 

® According to Diog. 110, 
this distinction was found in 
the treatise wep) wadav. 


the words being zpds SAov 7rd 
Terpdxopdov, Hoovhy, AUEnY, pd- 
Boy, éwiOuplay, woAATs Sei ris 
donhoews Kal paxns. 

5 The definition of Adwy or 
&on (Cicero egritudo) as ddga 
xpéoparos Kaxov Tapoucias is ex- 
plicitly referred to Chrysippus 
(more at length in Cio. Tuse. 
iv. 7, 14: Opinio recens mali 
preesentis, in quo demitti con- 


ys) 
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classes of emotions were again subdivided into nume- 
rous subordinate classes, in the enumeration of which 
the Stoic philosophers appear to have been more 
guided by the use of language than by psychology.! 
In treating the subject of emotions in general, 
far less importance was attached by the Stoics to 
psychological accuracy than to considerations of 
moral worth. That the result could not be very satis- 


trahique animo rectum esse 
videatur), as also the definition 
of ptAapyupla = drdAnyis Ted To 
Gpyvptov Kaddy elva. See p. 254, 
4,5. In like manner pé6n, axo- 
Aaola, and the other passions, 
were, according to Dog. 110, 
defined. To Chrysippus also 
belong the definitions—quoted 
Tuse. iv. 7, 14; iii. 11, 25—of 
7)50vh (letitia, voluptas ges- 
tiens) = opinio recens boni prz- 
sentis, in quo elferri rectum 
videatur; of fear=opinio im- 
pendentis*mali quod intolera- 
bile esse videatur, agreeing 
with the rpoodonla kaxotv of Ding. 
112; of desire (cupiditas, libido, 
érbvula) =opinio venturi boni, 
quod sit ex usu jam przsens 
esse atque adesse. It is, how- 
ever, more common to hear 
Aven (Diog. 111; Stob. 172: 
Cic, Tuse. iii. 11) described as 
gcvoToAh Wuxis aweOhs Adyy, 
more briefly ovarvAn b%aAocyos, 
fear as ExxAiots aweidhs Adve, 
ndovh even according to Alez. 
Aphr. top. 96, as bAoyos Exapais 
éq' aipéry Soxotvr: imdpxew, two 
different translations of which 
are given by Cic. }. c. and Fin. 
ii. 4, 13, éwsOuula as bpetis awes- 
Ons Ady», or immoderata appe- 
titio opinati magni boni. The 


latter definitions appear to be- 
long to Zeno. They were pro- 
bably appropriated by Chrys- 
ippus, and the additions made 
which are found in Stobeus. 

1 Further particulars may 
be gathered from Diag. vii. 
111; Stob. ii. 174. Both in- 
clude under Av’z7 sub-divisions 
as €Acos, Odvos, CFjAos, (nado- 
tuxta, &x8os, avia, ddbvn. Dio- 
genes adds évéyAnors and oby- 
Xvots; Stobseus weévOos, &yos, 
&on. Both include under éfos, 
Seiua, Savos, aicxvvn, eExwAnkis, 
OépuBos, aywvia; Stobeus adds 
dé0s and deodamovia. Under 
ndovh, Diogenes includes «h- 
Anois, émixaipexaxiat, reps, did- 
Xvois; Stobreus, ém:xatperanlac, 
&opeviopol, yonreta tal Ta Spon, 
Under ém@uula, Diogenes places 
ondvis, pioos, pidoverxta, dpyh, 
Epws, pis, Ouuds; Stobseus, 
opyh wal ra el5n abrijs (Ouuds, 
xdAros, pyvis, Kéros, wmixpia, 
K.TA.), Epwres apodpoi, wd0ot, 
Yuepor, ptAndoviar, diAowAourtia, 
gArcdoflat. Definitions for all 
these terms—which, without 
doubt, belong to Chrysippus— 
may be found in the writers 
named. Greek lexicographers 
may obtain many useful hints 
from Stoic definitions. 
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factory, follows from what has been already stated.' 
Emotions are impulses, overstepping natural limits, 
upsetting the proper balance of the soul’s powers, 
contradicting reason—in a word, they are failures, 
disturbances of mental health, and, if indulged in, 


become chronic diseases of the soul.? 


} Plut. Vir. Mor. 10, p. 449: 
way pey yep adBos Sots Kar’ 
abrovs éorw Kal was 6 Avwodpevos 
} poBodmevos  exibupamy apap- 
vdve, The Stoics are therefore 
anxious to make a marked dis- 
tinction in the expressions for 
emotions and the permitted 
mental affections, between 
pleasure and joy, see p. 236, 2, 
tear and precaution (evAaBela), 
desire and will (BovAnois, Diog. 
116; cupere et velle, Sen. Ep. 
116, 1), aiaxbvy and aidas (Plut. 
¥it. Pud. c. 2, p. 529). 

2 On this favourite proposi- 
tion of the Stoics, consult Diog. 
115; Stod. ii. 182; Cic. Tusc. 
iv. 10; whose remarkable 
agreement with Stobzeus seems 
to point to a common source of 
information directly or in- 
directly drawn upon by both ; 
iii. 10, 23; Galen. Hipp. et 
Plat. v. 2; Sen. Ep. 75,11. <Ac- 
cording to these passages, the 
Stoics distinguish between sim- 
ple emotions and diseases of 
the soul, Emotions, in the 
language of Seneca, are motus 
animi improbabiles soluti et 
concitati. If they are fre- 
quently repeated and neglected, 
then inveterata vitia et dura, 
or diseases, ensue. Disease of 
the soul is therefore defined as 
Sé6ga ewiOuplas eppunnvia eis eiw 
wal dveornippomern xab’ hy brodqu- 


Hence a Stoic 


Bdvovor ra wh alpera opddpa 
aipera elya: (Stob. translations 
of the definition in Cicero and 
Seneca). The opposite of such 
a 86a, or a confusion arising 
from false fear, is an opinio ve- 
hemens inhzrens atque insita 
de re non fugienda tanquam 
fugienda—such as hatred of 
womankind, hatred of mankind, 
&c. If the fault is caused by 
some weakness which prevents 
our acting up to our better 
knowledge, the diseased states 
of the soul are called 4psworh- 
para,vegrotationes (Diog. ; Stob.; 
Cic. Tus. iv. 13, 29); but this 
distinction is, of course, very 
uncertain. The same fault is 
at one time classed among 
véoo1, at another among 4 
orhuara; and Cicero (11, 24; 
13, 29) repeatedly observes 
that the two can only be dis- 
tinguished in thought. More- 
over, just as there are certain 
predispositions (évezwrwola) 
for bodily diseases, so within 
the sphere of mind there are 
ebxatapopia: eis mddos. 

Stob., Cic. 12. The distinction 
between vitia and morbi (Cie. 
13) naturally coincides with 
the distinction between emo- 
tions and diseases. The former 
are caused by conduet at vari- 
ance with principles, by incon- 
stantia et repugnantia, like-, 
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demands their entire suppression: true virtue can 
only exist where this process has succeeded. As 
being contrary to nature and symptoms of disease, 
the wise man must be wholly free from them.' When 
we have once learnt to. value things according to 
their real worth, and to discover everywhere nature’s 
unchanging law, nothing will induce us to yield to 
emotion. Hence the teaching of Plato and Aris- 
totle, requiring emotions to be regulated, but not up- 
rooted, was attacked in the most vigorous manner 


by these philosophers. 
always remains an evil. 


A moderate evil, they say, 


What is faulty and op- 


posed to reason, ought never to be tolerated, not even 


in the smallest degree.® 


wise vitiositas in a habitus in 
tota vita inconstans; the latter 
consist in corruptio opinionum. 
It is not consistent with this 
view to call xaxia, Siaddces ; 
and vdeo, as well as appworh- 
para and edbxarapopla, eters (Stob. 
ii. 100, on the difference be- 
tween €fts and 8:ddecrs, see 102, 
1); and, accordingly, Heine 
suggests (De Font. Tuscul. Dis.: 
Weimar, 1863, p. 18) that, on 
this point, Cicero may have 
given inaccurate information. 
The unwise who are near wis- 
dom are free from disease of 
the soul, but not from emo- 
tions (Sen., Cic.). The points 
of comparison between diseases 
of the body and those of the 
soul were investigated byChrys- 
ippus with excessivecare. Po- 
sidonius contradicted him, how- 
ever, in part (Galen, l.c., Cie. 
10, 23 ; 12, 27); but their differ- 
ences are not of interest to us, 


On the other hand, when 


1 (ie. Acad. i. 10, 38: Cum- 
que perturbationem animi illi 
{superiores] ex homine non 
tollerent . . . sed eam contra- 
herent in angustumque dedu- 
cerent: hic omnibus his quasi 
morbis voluit carere sapientem. 
Ibid. ii. 43,135. Weshall find 
subsequently that the mental 
affections, which cause emo- 
tions, are allowed to be un- 
avoidable. 

2 Cic. Tusce. iv. 17, 37. 

* Cic. Tusc. iii. 10, 22: Omne 
enim malum, etiam mediocre, 
magnum est. Nos autem id 
agimus, ut id in sapiente nul- 
Jum sit omnino. Jbid. iv. 17, 
839: Modum tu adhibes vitio? 
An vitium nullum est non 
parere rationi? Jbid. 18, 42: 
Nihil interest, utrum moderatas 
perturbationes approbent, an 
moderatam injustitiam, ec. 
Qui enim vitiis modum apponit, 
is partem suscipit vitiorum. 
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an emotion is regulated by and subordinated to rea- 
son, it ceases to be an emotion, the term emotion 
only applying to violent impulses, which are opposed 
to reason.! The statement of the Peripatetics, that 
certain emotions are not only admissible, but are 
useful and necessary, appears of course to the Stoics 
altogether wrong.? To them, only what is morally 
good appears to be useful: emotions are, under all 
circumstances, faults; and were an emotion to be 
useful, virtue would be advanced by means of what 
is wrong. The right relation, therefore, towards 
emotions—indeed, the only one morally tenable—is 
‘an attitude of absolute hostility. The wise man 
must be emotionless.‘ Pain he may feel, but, not 
regarding it as an evil, he will suffer no affliction, 
and know no fear.” He may be slandered and ill- 
treated, but he cannot be injured or degraded.’ Being 


Sen. Ep. 85, 5, says that mo- 
deration of emotions is equiva- 
lent to modice insaniendum, 
modice zegrotandum. Ep. 116, 
1: Ego non video, quomodo 
salubris esse aut utilis possit 
ulla mediocritas morbi. 

1 Sen. De Ira, i. 9, 2; par- 
ticularly with reference to 
anger, conf. Ep. 85, 10. 

2 Full details are given by 
Oic. Tusc. iv. 19-26; Off. i. 26, 
88; Sen. De Ira, i. 5, 21; ii. 
12; particularly with regard to 
the use of anger. 

3 In the same spirit Sen. i. 
9,1; 10, 2, meets the assertion 
that valour cannot dispense 
with anger by saying: Nun- 
quam virtus vitio adjuvanda 
est se contenta ... absit hoc 


a virtute malum, ut unquam 
ratio ad vitia confugiat. 

4 Diog. vii. 117: pact be Kad 
ama elva: roy gépov, bia rd 
évéurrwrov (faultless) lvas. 
From the apathy of the wise 
man, absence of feeling and 
severity, which are faults, must 
be distinguished. 

5 Chrysippus (in Sfob. 
Floril. vii. 21): Gayeiy wey roy 
adgov wh Bacaviferbar 5é° wh yap 
evdiddver tH WuxH. Sen. De Prov. 
6,6; Ep. 85, 29; Cie. Tuse. ii. 
12, 29; 26, 61; iii. H, 25. 

* Plt. Sto. Rep. 20, 12; 
Musonius (in Stodb. Floril. 19, 
16); Sen. De Const.2;3;5;7; 
12. Thesecond titleof thistrea- 
tise is: nec injuriam nec con- 
tumeliam accipere sapientem. 
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untouched by honour and dishonour, he has no vanity. 
To anger ' he never yields, not needing this irrational 
impulse, not even for valour and the championship 
of right. But he also feels no pity,? and exercises 
no indulgence. For how can he pity others for 
what he would not himself consider an evil? How 
can he yield to a diseased excitement for the sake 
of others, which he would not tolerate for his own 
sake? If justice calls for punishment, feelings will 
not betray him into forgiveness. We shall subse- 
quently have an opportunity for learning the further 
application of these principles. 

Virtue is thus negatively defined as the being 
exempt from emotions, as apathy ;4 but there is also 
a positive side supplementing this barely negative 
view. Looking at the matter of virtuous action, this 
may be said to consist in subordination to the gene- 
ral law of nature, looking at its manner, in rational 
self-control. Virtue is exclusively a matter of rea- 
son ®—in short, it is nothing else, but rightly-ordered 
reason.’ To speak more explicitly, virtue contains 


' See 253, 2 and 3 and Cie. 
Tuse. 111. 9, 19. 

2 Cic. Tuse. iii. 9, 20; Sen. 
De Clem. ii. 5; Tog. vii. 123. 

® Stob. Eci. ii. 190; Floril. 
46, 50; Sen. l.c. 5,2; 7; Diog. 
lic. Gill. NEA. xiv.4, 4, 


4 Ps. Plut. V. Hom. 134: of 


ity ody Srwikol Thy dpery rieev- 
Ta éy TH axadela. 

® See p. 193. Alex. Aphr. 
De An. 156, b. Virtue consists 
in éxAoyh Trav xata piow. Diog. 
vii. 89 (conf, Pit, Aud. Po, c. 


6, p. 24): rh 7’ dperny Siddeow 
eivas duodoyouuervny. 

® Cie. Acad. 1. 10, 38: Cum- 
que superiores (Aristotle and 
others) non omnem virtutem 
in ratione esse dicerent, sed 
quasdam virtutes natura aut 
more perfectas: hic [Zeno] 
omnes in ratione ponebat. 

7 Cic. Tuse. iv. 15, 34: Ipsa 
virtus brevissime recta ratio 
dici potest. Conf. Sen. Ep. 
113, 2: Virtus autem nihil 
aliud est quam animus quodam- 
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in itself two elements—one practical, the other spe- 
culative. At the root, and as a condition of all 
rational conduct, lies, according to the Stoics, right 
knowledge ; and on this point they are at one with 
the well-known Socratic doctrine, and with the teach- 
ing of the Cynics and Megarians. Natural virtue, 
or virtue acquired only by exercise, they reject alto- 
gether, defining virtue, after the manner of Socrates, 
as knowledge, vice as ignorance,' and insisting on the 
necessity of learning virtue.? Even the avowed enemy 
of all speculative enquiry, Aristo of Chios, was on 
this point at one with the rest of the School. All 
virtues were by him referred to wisdom,? and, conse- 
quently, he denied the claims of most to be virtues 
at all.* 

But, however closely the Stoics cling to the idea 
that all virtue is based on knowledge, and is in itself 
nothing else but knowledge, they are not content 


with knowledge, or with 


modo se habens, and the re- 
marks, p. 128, 1; 129, 3. 

1 The proof of this will be 
found subsequently in the Stoic 
detinitions of various virtues 
and vices. Compare prelimin- 
arily 254, 6 and Diog. vii. 93: 
elvat 8° dyvolas ras Kaxlas, ay al 
aperal emoripa, Stob. Vici. ii. 
108: tavras wey ody Tas pnOeloas 
Gperas TeAclas elvyat A€-youot wepl 

*rdv Blov kai ovverrnkévat x Oewpn- 
pdrwv. It isnot opposed to these 
statements for Stob. ii. 92 and 
110, to distinguish other virtues 
besides those which are réxvat 
and émerjpear; nor for Hecato 
in (Diog. vii. 90) to divide vir- 


placing knowledge above 


tues into émornpovixal rad Oewpn- 

tual (abiatacw Exovta TeV 
Oewpnudtwv) and abedpnra; for 
by the latter must be under- 
stood not the virtuous actions 
themselves, but only the states 
resulting from them—-health of 
soul, strength of will, and the 
like. On the health of the 
soul, in its relation to virtue, 
see Cic. Tusce. iv. 13, 30. 

2 Diog. vii. 91 (following 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus and 
others); Ps. Plut. V. Hom. 
144. 

5 See p. 260, 3. 

4 Plut. Sto. Rep. 7; Diog. 
vii. 161; Galen, vii. 2, p. 595. 
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practical activity, as Plato and Aristotle had done. 
As we have seen already that, with them, knowledge 
was only 4 means towards rational conduct,! so it is 
expressly mentioned, as a deviation from the teach- 
ing of the School, that Herillus of Carthage, Zeno’s 
pupil, declared knowledge to be the end of life, 
and the only unconditional good.” Virtue may, it is 
true, be catled knowledge, but it is, at the same time, 
essentially health and strength of mind, a right state 
of the soul agreeing with its proper nature ;* and it 
is required of man that he should never desist from 
labouring and contributing towards the common 
good.4 Thus, according to Stoic principles, virtue 
is such a combination of theory and practice, in 
which action is invariably based on intellectual 
knowledge, but, at the same time, knowledge finds 


1 See p. 56. 

2 See p. 58, 2. Dig. vii. 
165, conf. 37: "Hp:Ados be 6 
Kapxnidvios réAos elwe tiv ém- 
orhuny, brep €or) Civ del rdvra 
dvapepovra mpds Td per’ emort- 
ens Civ ral ph TH ayvola diaBe- 
BaAnuevoy. elva: 5€ thy émtorhuny 
eiw év pavtaciav mpocdeber due- 
tadxtwrov im) Adyou. On the 
definition, see p. 82, 1. 

3 Cleanthes (in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 7): When révos, on which 
see p. 128, 2,is found in the 
soul in a proper degree, irxbs 
KaAeirat mal Kpdros: y 8 ivxds 
airy Kal rd Kpdtos bray yey ext 
Trois emgovéow éeupeverdos ey- 
yévntat éyxpated éort, x.7.A. In 
the same way, Chrysippus (ac- 
cording to Galen, Hipp. et Plat. 
iv. 6, p. 403) deduced what is 


good in our conduct from 
evrovia and icxts; what is bad, 
from drovia xal dcdévera tis Wu- 
xs; and (ibid. vii. 1, p. 590) 
he referred the differences of 
individual virtues to changes 
in quality within the soul. By 
Aristo, p. 220, 1, virtue is de- 
fined as health; by Stvbd. ii. 
104, as didBeois Yuxs cbupwvos 
aitn; by Diog. 89, as b:h0eors 
duodoyounéy7. 

* Sen. De Otio, i. (28) 4: 
Stoici nostri dicunt: usque ad 
ultimum vit finem in actu 
erimus, non desinemus com- 
muni bono operam dare, «c. 
Nos sumus, apud quos usque eo 
nihil ante mortem otiosum est, 
ut, sires patitur, non sit ipsa 
mors otiosa. 
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its object in moral conduct—it is, in short, power of 
will based on rational understanding.’ Nor yet must 
this definition be taken to imply that moral know- 
ledge precedes will, and is only subsequently re- 
ferred to will, nor conversely that the will only uses 
knowledge as a subsidiary instrument. In the eyes 
of a Stoic, knowledge and will are not only insepa- 
rable, but they are one and the same thing. Virtue 
cannot be conceived without knowledge, nor know- 
ledge without virtue.? The one, quite as much as 
the other, is a right quality of the soul, or, speak- 
ing more correctly, is the rightly-endowed soul,— 
reason, when it is as it ought to be.* Hence virtue 
may be described, with equal propriety, either as 
knowledge or as strength of mind ; and it is irre- 
levant to inquire which of these two elements is 
anterior in point of time. 

But how are we to reconcile with this view the 
Stoic teaching of a plurality of virtues and their 
mutual relations? As the common root from which 
they spring, Zeno, following Aristotle, regarded un- 
derstanding, Cleanthes, strength of mind, Aristo, at 
one time health, at another the knowledge of good 
and evil.‘ Later teachers, after the time of Chry- 


' This will appear from the 
definitions of virtue about to 


abrds Gperhy érole: nal dyieay 
ayduate, «.7.A.. Id. on Zeno, 


follow. 

2 See pp. 59,1; 56, 2. 

*See p. 254, 7. Sen. Ep. 
65, 6, after describing a great 
and ngble soul, adds: Talis 
animus virtus est. 

* Plué. Vir. Mor. 2: ’Aplorov 
82 6 Xios TH pév ovcig play wal 


see p. 260, 3, and Cleanthes, p. 
236, 3. According to Galenus, 
Aristo defined the one virtue 
to be the knowledge of good 
and evil (Hipp. et Plat. v. 5, p. 
468) : kaéAAsoy ody Aplorwy 6 Xios, 
ofre moAAas elvas Tas aperas Ths 
Woxns axopynvdpeves, GAAQ play, 
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sippus, thought that it consisted in knowledge or 
wisdom, understanding by wisdom absolute know- 
ledge, the knowing all things, human and divine.! 
From this common root, a multiplicity of virtues 
was supposed to proceed, which, after Plato’s example, 
are grouped under four principal virtues?—intelli- 


hy émorthuny ayabav te kal KaKov 
elval gnow. vii. 2, p. 595. 


_vouloas your & *Aplarwr, play 


elvas THs Wuxis Sbvauw, 7 Aoyi(6- 
peda, Kal thy apethy THs Wuxis 
€Gero ulay, émothuny a&yalay Kar 
xkaxay. The statement that 
Aristo made health of soul 
consist in a right view of good 
and evil agrees with the lan- 
guage of Plutarch. Perhaps 
Zeno had ajready defined 
opévnots as émorhun ayadev Kad 
KaK@y, 

1 Conf. p. 255, 1. Cic. De 
Off. i. 43, 153 : Princepsque om- 
nium virtutum est illa sapien- 
tia, quam oodiay Greci vocant: 
prudentiam enim, quam Greci 
opévnory dicunt, aliam quandam 
intelligimus: que est rerum 
expetendarum fugiendarumque 
scientia. Illa autem scientia, 
quam principem dixi, rerum 
est divinarum atque human- 
arum scientia. A similar de- 
finition of wisdom, amplified 
by the words, nosse divina et 
humana et horum causas, is 
found Zbid. ii. 2, 56. Sen. Ep. 
85, 5; Plut. Plac. Procem. 2; 
Strabo, i. 1,1. It may proba- 
bly be referred to Chrysippus ; 
and it was no doubt Chrysip- 
pus who settled the distinction 
between copia and ¢pérynots, in 
the Stoic school, although 
Aristo had preceded him in 
distinguishing them. Explain- 


ing particular virtues as spring- 
ing from the essence of virtue, 
with the addition of a differen- 
tial quality, he needed separate 
terms to express generic and 
specific virtue. In Zeno’s de- 
finition too, as later writers 
would have it (Plut. Vir. Mat. 
2), to gpdynots was given the 
meaning of émorhun. 


2 dperal mpéra, Diog. 92; 
Stob. ii. 104. In stating that 
Posidonius counted four— 


Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and An- 
tipater more than four—virtues, 
Diogenes can only mean that 
the latter enumerated the 
subdivisions, whereas  Posi- 
donius confined himself to the 
four main heads of the four 
cardinal virtues. Besides this 
division of virtues, another, 
threefold, division is also met 
with, see p. 56, 2; 57, 1, that 
into logical, physical, and 
ethical virtues. In other words, 
the whole of philosophy and 
likewise its parts are brought 
under the notion of virtue; 
but it is not stated how this 
threefold division is to har- 
monise with the previous four- 
fold one. A twofold division, 
made by Panetius and referred 
to by Seneca (Ep. 94, 45)— 
that into theroretical and prac- 
tical virtues—is an approxima- 
tion to the ethics of the Peri- 
patetics. 
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gence, bravery, justice, self-control.! Intelligence 
consists in knowing what is good and bad, and what 
is neither the one nor the other, the indifferent ; ? 
bravery, in knowing what to choose, what not to 
avoid, and what neither to choose nor to avoid; or, 
substituting the corresponding personal attitude for 
knowledge, bravery is fearless obedience to the law 
of reason, both in boldness and endurance.* Self- 
control consists in knowing what to choose, and what 
to eschew, and what neither to choose nor eschew ;4 
justice, in knowing how to give to everyone what is 
his due.® In a corresponding manner, the principal 


1 The scheme was in vogue 
before Zeno’s time. See Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 7, 1, and the quota- 
tions, p. 260, 3.' 

2 émorhun ayadav nal Kakdy 
xal obvderépwy, or exdorwy ay 
tolntéov kal ov roinréoy Kai ovde- 
tépwr. Stob.102. Stobseus adds, 
that the definition needs to be 
completed by the words, occur- 
ring in the definition of every 
virtue, toe: moditicod Cou, 
But this is superfluous, for only 
in the case of such a being can 
the terms good and evil apply. 
Diog. 92; Seat. Math, xi. 170 
and 246; Cie. le. 

2 émorhun Seway nai od devav 
kod obSerépwv (Stob. 104) ; émo- 
Thun @v aiperéov wal av ebAaBn- 
téov Kal obberépwy (Diog.) ; éma- 
Thun ov xph Oappeiv } wh Oappetv 
(Galen. Hipp. et Plat. vii. 2, 
597). Cic. Tuse. iv, 24, 53, 
conf. v. 14, 41: (Chrysippus) 
fortitudo est, inquit, scientia 
perferendarum rerum, vel affec- 
tio animi in patiendo ac per- 
ferendo, samme legi parens 


sine timore. The last-named 
characteristic appears still more 
strongly in the definition at- 
tributed to the Stoics by Cic. 
Off. i. 19, 62: Virtus propug- 
nans pro equitate. 

4 émorhun aiperay Kal peur- 
tev Kal obSerépwr. Stob. 102. 
The definition of gpévnois in 
Cicero is the same, word for 
word. See p. 258, 1; that of 
valour in Diogenes is not very 
different. Since all duties 
refer to monréa and ob moinréa, 
the definitions of the remain- 
ing virtues must necessarily 
agree with those of ppévnais. 

Sémorhun amoveuntixh THs 
aklas éxdorw, in Stob. Id. p. 104, 
further enumerates the points 
of difference between the four 
virtues: intelligence refers to 
xabhxovra, self-control-to im- 
pulses, valour to twopoval, jus- 
tice to amoveufoes. See also 
the distinctive peculiarities of 
the four virtues in Stud. 112. 
Below, p. 263. 
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faults are traced back to the conception of igno- 
rance.!| Probably all these definitions belong to 
Chrysippus.?. Other definitions are attributed to his 
predecessors,? some more, others less, agreeing with 
him in respect of their conception of virtue. Within 
these limits, a great number of individual virtues 
were distinguished, their differences and precise 
shades of meaning being worked out with all the 


pedantry which characterised Chrysippus.4 


1 Diog. 93; Stob. 104. The 
mpara kaxla: are : appoovvy, Se- 
Ala, a@koAacla, adinia. The de- 
finition of appootvn is ayo 
ayabdv nal Kaxwy Kai ovderépuy, 
See p. 255, 1. 

2 This follows from the fact 
that the conception of émarhun 
is the basis in all. See p. 258, 
1, 

3 Of Zeno, Plut. Vir. Mor. 2, 
p. 441, says: dpi(duevos tiv 
gpévncw év pev aroveunréas 5:- 
Kaogvyny’ év & aiperéots cwppo- 
ouvny’ ev 8 tropeveréos avdplav. 
The like in regard to justice in 
Sto. Kep. 7, 2. On the other 
hand valour is here termed 
opdynais év évepynreoas. He also 
says, p. 440, that, according to 
Aristo, 7 apeth wointéa peév émi- 
oKonovga Kal ph woinréa KEKAHTAL 
opévnois: értOuplay 5¢ xocpovca 
Kal 7d pétpwv Kal rd ebkaipoy 
év jdovais dplCovca, cwppootyn - 
Kovwvipact 8€ Kal oupBoraloas 
duiAovsa trois mpds Erépous, di- 
ccwuobvn, Further particulars 
as to Aristo may be found in 
Galen. Hipp. et Plat. vii. 2, p. 
605: Since the soul has only 
onc power, the power of thought, 
it can only have one virtue, 
the éemorhun ayabaGy nal Kaxdy. 


The de- 


Bray pty ody aipeicbal re dé 
Taya0e Kal petryew Th Kaxd, Thy 
émorhuny ThvdE Kader owppocd- 
yyy: ray 5é mpdrrew pey Taya, 
BH mpdrrew 3 Ta KaKxd, ppdyynow* 
avdperav bt bray Ta pty Cappy, 7d 
8e petyn: Sray Se 7d Kar’ dtiay 
éxdotm véun, Sinacoovvny’ év) be 
Abyw, yiwdoxovsa pey h wWuxh 
xwpls Tov mpdrrew tayabd Te Kol 
Kaka coda 7 éori Kal emornun, 
mpos 5& ras mpdtes &pixvounern 
Tas Kara Toy Bloy ovépara wAclw 
AauBaver ta xpoeipnuéva. We 
know, from Plut. Sto. Rep. 7, 
4, see p. 256, 3, that, according 
to Cleanthes, strength of mind, 
bray pev emt rots émimavéow ép- 
pevereos eyyernra, eyKpdrad 
éoti’ bray 8 ey roils dromeve- 
Téo1s, avipeia® wep) ras dtias dé, 
dixatootyn’ wept ras aipéoes nal 
exkAicess, cwppoctyn. With him, 
too, if Plutarch’s account is ac- 
curate, éyxpdrea, or persever- 
ance, takes the place of ppévnais. 
Cic. Tuse. iv. 24, 63, quotes no 
less than three detinitions of 
bravery given by Spherus, See 
p. 259, 3. 

4 Plut. Vir. Mor. 2, p. 441, 
charges him with creating a 
cuivos aperav ob atynbes ovdt 
yvopmor, and forming a xapier- 
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finitions of a portion or them have been preserved 
by Diogenes and Stobzus.! In a similar way, too, 
the Stoics carried their classification of errors into 
the minutest details.? 
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whe 


The importance attaching to this division of (c) Mutual 


virtues, the ultimate basis on which it rests, and the 
relation which they bear, both to one another and to 
the common essence of virtue, are topics upon which 
Zeno never entered. Plutarch, at least, blames him* 
for treating virtues as many, and yet inseparable, 


and at the same time for finding in all only certain 


manifestations of the understanding. Aristo at- 
tempted to settle this point more precisely. Accord- 
ing to his view, virtue is in itself only one; in 
speaking of many virtues, we only refer to the va- 
riety of objects with which that one virtue has to 


rérns, eo0Adrys, weyadérns, Kadd- 
rns, émidetiérns, evawayrncia, eb- 
vpaweAla, after the anology of 
axpadrns, avdpela, &e. In Stob. 
ii. 118, among the Stoic virtues, 
is found an épwrixh as émiorhpn 
véwy Oipas eidvoy, &c., and a 
oupmortk) aS émorhun Tov xs 
del etd-yeoOai ra ouprécia Kad Tod 
w@s Se ouuxivey, An épwrikh 
. and ovuprorixh aperh are also 
mentioned by Philodem. De 
Mus. col. 15. According to 
Athen. 162, b (Vol. Here.i.), Per- 
seus, in his suuroriol Sidroyor, 
had discussed cupuworiuch at 
length; and since, according 
to the Stoies (Sen. Ep. 123, 15: 
Stob. 1. ¢.), none but the wise 
know how to live aright and 
how to drink aright, these arts 
helong to a complete treatment 
of wisdom. 


! Stob. 106, includes under 
opévnois, ebBovrla, evAoytoria, 
eyxlvota, vouwexea, evpnyavia; 
under geppoctvn, evratia, xoo- 
pidrns, aidnuootrn, eyxpdreta ; 
under dvdpela, kaprepia, Oappadsd- 
THS, peyarowuxla, ebpuxia, piro- 
movia; under Sixaootyn, evod- 
Bee (on which Jog. 119), 
xpnorérns, ebxowwvnola, ebovy- 
adraAatla. Diog. 126, is slightly 
different. Stobszus gives the 
definitions of all these virtues, 
and Diogenes of some. By 
Stobeus, they are generally 
described as émorjpat ; by Dio- 
genes, as tkes or S&a0éreis. 
Otherwise, the definitions are 
the same. A definition of eb- 
ratia is given by Cic. Off. i. 40, 
142, j 

2 Diog. 93; Stob. 104. 

5 Sto. Bep. 7. 


relation of 
the several 
DUITUCS, 


THE STOICS. 


do.! The difference of one virtue from another is 
not one of inward quality, but depends on the ex- 
ternal conditions under which they are manifested ; 
it only expresses a definite relation to something 
else, or, as Herbart would say, an accidental aspect.? 
The same view would seem to be indicated by the 
manner in which Cleanthes determines the relations 
of the principal virtues to one another.? It was, 
however, opposed by Chrysippus. The assumption 
of many virtues he believed rested upon an inward 
difference ;* each definite virtue, as also each defi- 
nite fault, becoming what it does by a peculiar 
change in character of the soul itself ;° in short, for 
a particular virtue to come into being, it is not 
enough that the constituent element of all virtue 
should be directed towards a particular object, but 


1 Plut. Vir. Mor. 2: Aplorov 
be 6 Xios TH pey ovola play Kal 
avrds aperny emole: kal tyleay 
avdpates rZ 5€ mpds Te Siapdpous 
Kal wAclovas, ws ef Tis CB€Aot THY 
cpacw Hav Aevkay pey avTiAau- 
Bavouevny Aevxobéay Karciv, pe- 
Advwy 5€ peAavOday % Tt ToLwvTOV 
Erepoy, Kal yap 7 Gperh, K.T.A. 
See p. 260, 3. Kaddwep 7d ua- 
xXaipiov ev pév eariv, KAAOTE bE 
&AAo Biaipet’ nal Td wip evepyet 
mept BAas diapdpovs ma pice 
Xpupevoy. 

2 Galen. Hiyp. et Plat. vii. 
1, p. 590: vouife yap 5 avnp 
éxetvos, play oboay thy édperhy 
évouac wAclooww ovoudler Oat KaTe 
Thy xpés Tt oxeow. Conf. note 
5 and Diog. vii. 161: aperds 7’ 
obre woAAas eiojyev, as 6 Zhywy, 
otre ulay oAAOis ovdmact Kadou- 


pévnv, @s of Meyapitol, adrd Kal 
[]l. xara] rd wpés rl wes Exew 
(scil. woAAois dvéuaot Kadov- 
pernv). 

* See p. 260, 3. 

‘Their distinguishing fea- 
tures fall under the category 
of wordy, to use Stoic terms, not 
under that of mpés tl ews Exov, 
as Aristo maintained. 

> Galenus |. c. continues: 6 
tolvuv Xpbuimmos Seixvuoww, ove ev 
TH apés Ti oxéoes yevduevoy Td 
TAGs Tay aGpeTay Te Kal KaKxi@y, 
GAA’ év rais oixelats ovalas bmad- 
Aarroudvais Kara Tas woidrnTas. 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 7, 3: Xpvotxmos, 
*Aplotamt wey éyxada@y, bre pias 
dperijs oxészes tAeye Tas BAAas 
elvar. Id. Vir. Mor. 2: Xpvour- 
wos b¢ kata Tb wowdy apethy idia 
mosdrynTt cuvicracbat voulCary. 
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to the common element must be superadded a fur- 
ther characteristic element, or differentia; the several 
virtues being related to one another, as the various 
species of one genus. 

All virtues have, however, one and the same end, 
which they compass in different ways, and all presup- 
pose the same moral tone and conviction,' which is 
only to be found where it is to be found perfect, and 
ceases to exist the moment it is deprived of one of its 
component parts.? They are, indeed, distinct from one 
another, each one haying its own end, towards which it 
is primarily directed; but,at the same time, they again 
coalesce, inasmuch as none can pursue its own end with- 
out pursuing that of the others at the same time.? Ac- 


1 Stod. ii. 110: wdoas 8& ras 
dperas, goa: émoripal eior Kad 
Téxvae (compare on this addi- 
tions p. 255, 1) xowd re Oewpn- 
mara exew xa) TéAOS, OS EpNTat 
(p. 108—the same is more fully 
given by Panetius, p. 112), rd 
aird, 515 Kat &xeplorous elvat: 
Tov yap plav Exovra wdoas exe, 
Kal roy kare ulay mpdrroyra Kare 
wdoas mpdrrev, Diag. 125: tds 
5 dperds Aeyovow ayraxodovbeiv 
GAAfAas Kal roy mlay Exovra 
mdgas éxew* elyat yap abtay Ta 
Oewphuara kowe, as Chrysippus, 
Apollodorus, and Hecato assert. 
Toy yap évdperoy Sewpntixdy rv’ 
elvos kal mpaxrinoy Tay woinréwy, 
Ta 3t woinréa Kal aiperéa éor) 
wal brouevnréa nal droveunréa, 
* knowledge and action including 
all the four principal instincts. 
? Cie. Parad. 3,1: Una vir- 
tus est, consentiens cum ratione 
et perpetua constantia. Nihil 
huic addi potest, quo. magis 


virtus sit ; nihil demi, ut virtus 
nomen relinquatur. Conf. Sen. 
Ep. 66, 9. _ See p. 267. 

. * Stob. 112 (conf. Diog. 126): 
Siapepev & GAAHAwY Tois KEpa- 
Aalots. ppovhoews vap elvat Ke- 
odraia Td piv Oewpeiv nal mpdrrev 
b xoinréoy mponyountvws, Kara 5e 
tov devrepoy Adyoy Td Bewpety Kai 
& det drovéuew, xapw Tov adie. 
arérws mpatrew % moimntéoy’ rijs 
5& cwppocdyns Biov Kepdrady 
éort 7h wapéxerOau Tas Spuas ev- 
oradeis Kal Pewpety avras mponyou- 
pévas, Kara 5t Thy Sebrepov Adyor 
7a bwd ras HAAas aperas, Evexa 
tov dd:arrérws éy rais dpuais avu- 
orpépecda:r. Similarly of bra- 
very, which has for its basis 
wav d Set vromévew ; and of jus- 
tice, which has 7d «ar dtiay 
éxdorw. Plut. Alex, Virt. 11: 
The Stoics teach that pla wey 
dpeth mpwraywnorel xpdiews 
éxdorns, mapakarel dt ras BAAaS 
kal ovvrelve: mpos rd TéAOS, 
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cordingly, no part of virtue can be separated from 
its other parts. Where one virtue exists, the rest are 
also to be found, and where there is one fault, there all 
is faulty. Even each single virtuous action contains 
all other virtues, the moral tone of which it comes 
including in itself all the rest.) What makes virtue 
virtue, and vice vice, is simply and solely the inten- 
tion.? The will, although it may lack the means of 
execution, is worth quite as much as the deed;3 a 
wicked desire is quite as criminal as the gratification 
of that desire. Hence only that action can be called 
virtuous which is not only good in itself, but which 
proceeds from willing the good ; and although, in the 


1 Stob. 116: pact dt nai wévra 
motel tov odhoy KaTa macas Tas 
apetds* wacav yap mpatw Tedelay 
abrod elvat, Plut. Sto. Rep. 27, 
1, conf. Alex. Virt. 1. ¢.: ras 
&perds pnor [Xpvowrmos| avrako- 
Aovbeiy GAAHAaS, OV udvov Ta TY 
pilav Exovra mugas Exe, GAAG Kal 
TP Tov Kara piay Srioby évepyourra 
xara, mdoas évepyeiv' ofr’ kvdpa 
pnot réAciov elvas roy uh Tacas 
éxovra ras aperas, ore mpatw 
reAclav, ris ob xara waoas wpdr- 
rerat Tas dperds. If Chrysippus 
allowed, as Plutarch states, that 
the brave man does not always 
act bravely, nor the bad man 
always like a coward, it was a 
confession to which he was 
driven by experience, contrary 
to Stoic principles. 

2 Cic. Acad. i. 10, 38: Nec 
virtutis usum modo [Zeno dice- 
bat] ut superiores (whom the 
Stoic evidently wrongs), sed 
ipsum habitum per se esse pre- 
elarum. Jd. Parad. 3,1: Nec 
enim peccata rerum eventu sed 


vitiis hominum metienda sunt. 
Sen. Benef. vi. 11, 3: Voluntas 
est, que ‘apud nos ponit offi- 
cium, which Cleanthes then 
proceeds to illustrate by a par- 
able of two slaves, one of whom 
diligently seeks for the man 
whom he is sent to find but 
without success, whilst the 
other taking it easy accidently 
comes across him. Jbid. i. 5, 
2: A benefaction is only ipsa 
tribuentis voluntas. 6,1: Non 
quid fiat aut quid detur refert, 
sed qua mente. 

® Compare also the paradoxi- 
cal statement—Qui libenter 
beneficium accepit, reddidit— 
which Sen, 1. c, ii. 31, 1, justi- 
fies by saying: Cum omnia ai 
animum referamus, fecit quis- 
que quantum voluit. 

4 Cleanthes, in Sted. Floril. 
6, 19: 
Sorts éxidunay avéxer’ aitxpod 

wpayparos ; 

ovTos worhoes Tour’ day Kaipoy 
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first instance, the difference between the discharge 


and the neglect of duty (caropOwya and auaptnp). 


depends on the real agreement or disagreement of 
our actions with the moral law,! yet that alone can 
be said to be a true and perfect discharge of duty 
which arises from a morally perfect character.” 


1On the notions of karép- 
Owpa and audprnua, see Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 11,1: 1d xardpOwud 
act vépov wpoordypa clvat, 7) 8 
Gudprnua véuov axayépevua. To 
a bad man, law only gives pro- 
hibitions, and not commands: 
ov yap Sivarat Karup9obv. Chrys- 
ippus, Zbid. 15, 10: av nardp- 
Cong Kal evvdunua al dixato- 
rpdynud cort, Stob. ii. 192: en 
5¢ ray eveyynudtwv paol ra pev 
elvot katopOdmara, Ta 3 Guapri- 
pata, 12 3’ ovdérepa (examples 
of the latter are speaking, giv- 
ing, &c.). . . wdvra 5¢ rd Karop- 
Ompara Sixaonpayhuara elvas cad 
edvonpara Kal EvraKThmara, K.7.A. 
7a 5¢ Guaprhyara éx Tay ayTixes- 
pévwy adixkhuata Kar sooner: 
kal araxrhwara., 

2 Tt is to this view that the 
distinction between rardép0epa 
and «afjxov refers from the one 
side. <A xa@nxoy (the concep- 
tions of which will be subse- 
quently, more fully discussed) 
is, in general, any discharge of 
duty, or rational action ; kardp- 
O@wua only refers to a perfect 
discharge of duty, or to a vir- 
tuous course of conduct. Conf. 
Stob. 158: ré&v 5t nabynedvrwyv ta 
pev elval mac rércia, & 3h Kad 
karop0duara AéyecOat. Karopbd- 
paras eivarta Kar’ aperhy evepyh- 
para... 7d 5 xabjKuv TeACiw- 
Oey xardépiwna ylverOu. Simi- 
larly, 184: A xarépOopa is a 


Kabijxov xdvras éwéxov tobs &pid- 
pots. Civ, Fin. iii. 18, 59: 
Quoniam enim videmus esse 
quiddam, quod recte factum 
appellemus, id autem est per- 
fectum officium; erit autem 
etiam inchoatum; ut, si juste 
depositum reddere in recite 
factis sit, in officiis (Kafhxoyra) 
ponatur depositum reddere. 
Off. i. 3, 8: Et medium quod- 
dam officium dicitur et perfec- 
tum; the former is called kar- 
ép§wua, the latter nafjrov, A 
virtuous action can only be 
done by one who has a virtuous 
intention, i.e. by a wise man. 
Cie. Fin. iv. 6, 15; If we under- 
stand by a. life according to 
nature, what is rational, rectum 
est, quod xarépOwua dicebas, 
contingitque sapienti soli. Off. 
iii. 3, 14: Ilud autem officium, 
quod rectum iidem [Stoici] ap- 
pellant, perfectum atque abso- 
lutum est, et, ut iidem dicunt, 
omnes numeros habet, nec prae- 
ter sapientem, cadere in quen- 
quam potest. Off. iii. 4, 16: 
When the Decii and Scipios are 
called brave, Fabricius and 
Aristides just, Cato and Lelius 
wise, the wisdom and-yirtue of 
the wise man are not attributed 
to them in the strict sense of 
the term: séd ex mediorum 
officiorum frequentia similitu- 
dinem quandam gerebant spe- 
ciemque sapientum. 
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Such a character, the Stoics held, must either 
exist altogether, or not at all; for virtue is an indivi- 
sible whole, which we cannot possess in part, but must 


either have or not have.! 


He who has a right in- 


tention, and a right appreciation of good and evil, 
is virtuous ; he who has not these requisites is lack- 


ing in virtue; there is no third alternative. 


Virtue 


admits neither of increase nor diminution,? and there 


is no mean between virtue and vice.? 


1 See p. 263, 2. 

2In Simpl. Categ. 61, B 
(Schol. in Arist. 70, b, 28), the 
Stoics say: Tas pey ees ém- 
relverOor Svvar0at Kal avier Oat: 
Tas be diabécers avemttdrous elvat 
«al avérous. Thus straightness 
is, for instance, a dideois, and 
no mere €&is. obrwol 5é Kal ras 
Gperas diadéces eva, ob KaTa Td 
pdévimoy idima, GAAGKaTa Td ave- 
mitarov Kal aver{Sexrov Tov MaA- 
Aov* tas bé Téxvas, Hroe SvoKiwh- 
tous otaas 2 wh (add ovK) elva 
diadéces. Conf. p. 103, 1. Lhid. 
72, 5 (Schol. 76, a, 12): ray 
Srwikdy, ofrives Sredduevor yupls 
rds dperds amd Tav weowy TeXVaY 
vTavras obre émrelverOat Aé-youow 
obre dvlecOa, Tas St péoas Téxvas 
rai émiracw nal Gveow déxeoOat 
paciv, Simpl. (73, «. Schol. 76, 
a, 24) replies: This would be 
true, if virtue consisted only 
in theoretical conviction: such 
a conviction must be either 
true or false, and does not ad- 
mit of more or less truth (for 
the same line of argument, 
see p. 267, 1); but it is 
otherwise where it is a matter 
for exercise. It may be re- 
marked, in passing, that a fur- 
ther distinction was made be- 


This being 


tween dper) and réxvn—the 
one being preceded by an afid- 
Aoyos mpoxorh, the other by a 
simple émirndedrns (Simpl. 
Categ. 62, 8; Schol. 71, a, 38). 
There is also a definition of 
réxvn attributed by Olympio- 
dorus, in Gorg. 53 (Jahrb. fiir. 
Philol. See Supplementb. xiv. 
239), to Zeno, Cleanthes, and 
Chrysippus; to Zeno in Sect. 
Pyrrh. iii. 241; Math. vii. 109 
and 373; more fully in Lucian, 
Paras. c. 4, Conf. Cic. Acad. ii. 
7, 22. 

3 Diog. vii. 127: dpéoxer && 
avrois undev pécoy elvar aperis 
Kal Kakias’ tay Tleprmarntixwy 
peratv aperis Kal nanrias elvac 
Aeyévtwy Thy mpokowny’ ws yap 
deiv, paciv, 2 dpbov elvar IvAov 
orpeBady, oir ws 7 Sikacov f) &birov* 
otre 5& dixadrepovy vbre adinw- 
Tepov, Kal ém) tay BAAwY dpuolws. 
Similarly, Sen. Ep. 71, 18: 
Quod summum bonum est supra 
se gradum non habet .. . hoc 
nec remitti nec intendi posse, 
non magis, quam regulam, qua 
rectum probari solet, flectes. 
Quicquid ex illa mutaveris in- 
juria est recti, Stob. ii. 116: 
dperns 5¢ wal Kkarlas ovdéy elvas 
peTaty, 


EMOTIONS AND VIRTUE. 


the case, and the value of an action depending wholly 
on the intention, it follows, necessarily, that virtue 
admits of no degrees. If the intention must be 
either good or bad, the same must be true of actions ; 
and if a good intention or virtue has in it nothing 
bad, and a bad intention has in it nothing good, the 
same is true of actions. A good action is uncondi- 
tionally praiseworthy; a bad one, unconditionally 
blameworthy, the former being only found where 
virtue exists pure and entire; the latter, only where 
there is no virtue at all. All good actions are, on 
the one hand, according to the well-known paradox, 
equally good; all bad actions, on the other, of equal 
moral worth. The standard of moral judgment is 
an absolute one; and when conduct does not alto- 
gether conform to this standard, it falls short of it 
altogether.! 


1 The much-discussed para- away. Similarly, Stobzus: 


dox (Cic. Parad. 3 ; Fin. iv. 27; 
Diog. 101 and 120; Stob. 218; 
Plut. Sto. Rep. 13, 1; Seat. 
Math. vii. 422; Sen. Ep. 66, 5) 
is this: rt loa ra Gpaprhyara 
Kal ra karopOdpara. It was, ac- 
cording to Diog., supported, on 
the one hand, by the proposi- 
tion, zay dyabby éx’ &xpov elvat 
aiperdy wai pire &veow pre éxt- 
racw Géxec0ar; on the other 
hand, by the remark, to which 
Seat. and Simpl. in Categ., 
Schol. in Arist. 76, a, 30, refer: 
If truth and falsehood admit of 
no difference of degree, the 
same must: be true of the errors 
of our conduct. A man is not 
at the mark, no matter whether 
he is one. or a hundred stadia 


The Stoics declare all errors to 
be toa, although not Suoe- wav 
yap Td Yeiibos éxions Yeidos auuPé- 
Bnkev- (a statement quoted as 
Stoical by Alex. in Metaph. p. 
258, 3 Bon. 667, a, 19 Brand) 
every Guapria is the result of a 
didWevors. It is, however, im- 
possible for xarop@éuara not to 
be equal to one another, if vices 
are equal ; wdvta ydp dors TéACLa, 
didwep ofr éAdelwey 006 iwepe- 
xew Sivar’ bv GAAfAwy. Cicero 
and Seneca devoted particular 
attention to this enquiry. The 
investigations of-Cicero in the 
Paradoxa result in bringing him 
to the passage quoted p. 263, 2, 
from which it follows that no- 
thing can be recto rectius, nor. 
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C. he 
wise man. 


(1) His- 
dom and 


folly. 


Tail” STORES. 


From what has been said, it follows that there 
ean be but one thorough moral distinction for all 
mankind, the distinction between the virtuous and 
the vicious; and that within each of these classes 


there can be no difference in degree. 


He who pos- 


sesses virtue possesses it whole and entire; he who 
lacks it lacks it altogether; amd whether he is near 
or far from possessing it isa matter of no moment. 
He who is only a hand-breadth below the surface of 


bono melius. The equality of 
faults is a corollary from the 
equality of virtues; it also 
follows from the consideration 
that whatever is forbidden at 
all is equally forbidden. De 
Fin.: It is said, all faults are 
equal, quia nec honesto quid- 
quam honestius nec turpi tur- 
pius. Seneca (Kp. 66, 5) raises 
the question, How, notwith- 
standing the difference between 
goods (see p. 230, 3 end), can all 
be equal in value? and at once 
replies : Is virtue—or, what is 
the same thing, a rightly- 
moulded soul—the only pri- 
mary good? Virtue, indeed, 
admits of various forms, ac- 
cording to the activities im- 
posed on it, but can neither be 
increased nor diminished ; De- 
crescere enim summum bonum 
non potest, nec virtuti ire retro 
licet. It cannot increase, 
quando incrementum maximo 
non est: nihil invenies rectius 
recto, non magis quam verius 
vero, quam temperato tempera- 
tius. AJjl virtue consists in 
modo, in certa mensura. Quid 
accedere perfects potest? Ni- 
hi!, aut perfectum non erat, cui 


accesset : ergo ne virtuti quidem, 
cui si quid adjici potest, defuit 

. . ergo virtutes inter se pares 
sunt et opera virtutis et omnes 
homines, quibus illz contigere 
.. . unainducitur humanis vir- 
tutibus regula, Una enim est 
ratio recta simplexque. Nihil 
est divino divinius, ccelesti cce- 
lestius. Mortalia minuuntur 
... crescunt, &c.; divinorum 
una natura est. Ratio autem 
nihil aliud est, quam in corpus 
humanum pars divini spiritus 
mersa . . . nullum porro inter 
divina discrimen est: ergo nec 
inter bona, Jbid. 32: Omnes 
virtutes rationes sunt: rationes 
sunt rect: si rectz sunt, et 
pares sunt. Qualis ratio est, 
tales et actiones sunt: ergo 
omnes pares sunt: ceterum 
magna habebunt discrimina 
variante materia, ete. On the 
same ground, Seneca, Ep. 71, 
defended the equality of all 
goods and of all good actions, 
in particular p. 18, where to the 
quotation given, p. 266, 3, the 
words are added: Si rectior 
ipsa [virtus] non potest fieri, 
ne que ab illa quidem fiunt, 
alia aliis rectiora sunt. 


THE WISE MAN. 


the water will be drowned just as surely as one who 
is five hundred fathoms deep; he who is blind sees 
equally little whether he will recover his sight to- 
morrow or never.! The whole of mankind are thus 
divided by the Stoics into two classes—those who are 
wise and those who are foolish ;? and these two classes 
are treated by them as mutually exclusive, each one 
being complete in itself. Among the wise no folly, 
among the foolish no wisdom of any kind, is possible.* 
The wise man is absolutely free from faults and mis- 
takes: all that he does is right; in him all virtues 
centre; he has a right opinion on every subject, and 
never a wrong one, nor, indeed, ever what is merely 


1 Plut. C. Not. 10, 4: val, 
gacly> aAAa ‘owen 5 wixuv 
améxov ev Badrdrrn tis emipavelas 
ovdey Arrov xviyerar Tov KaTa- 
Sedundros dpyulas mevtaxoolas, 
ofrws ovdt of weadfovres aper7 
Tay paxpay bytwy frrdy eiow ev 
Karia* nal xadarep of rupAoi 
Tupaol eiat Kay ddiyoy Barepov 
dvaBrAémew péAAwow, obrws of 
mpoxdmrovres &xpis ov Thy dperhy 
évardBwotv avénror kal poxOnpol 
Siaxévovow. Diog. 127 (see p. 
266, 3). Stob. ii. 236: wdvroy 
Te TOV GyuapTnuatav icwv byTwY 
Kal ray narop0wudtwy Kal rods 
&ppovas exions wdvras &ppovas 
elvar Thy abriy Kal tony etxovras 
SidOeow. Cic. Fin. iii. 14, 48: 
Consentaneum est his que 
dicta sunt, ratione illorum, qui 
illum bonorum finem quod ap- 
pellamus extremum quod ulti- 
mum crescere putent posse, 
jisdem placere, esse alium alio 
etiam sapientiorem, itemque 
alium mazis alio-vel peccare 


vel recte facere. Quod nobis 
non licet dicere, qui crescere 
bonorum finem non putamus. 
Then follow the same com- 
parisons as in Plutarch. Sen. 
Ep. 66, 10: As all virtues are 
equal, so are omnes homines 
quibus illz contigere. Ep. 79, 
8: What is perfect admits of 
no increase; quicunque fue- 
rint sapientes pares erunt et 
eequales. 

2 Stob. ii. 198: dpéoxer yap 
7G ve Zhvwvi kal Trois ax’ avrov 
Srwikois pirdccépois, 5b0 yévn Tay 


avOpdérwy elvai, 7d) pty TY oTOU- . 


Salwy 7h 5 tev halAwy: Kal Td 
pty tév crovdalwy 8a wavrds Tov 
Blov xp7joOat rats aperais rd Bt 
Tay pavAwy tats Katlats. 

® Plut. Aud. Poet: 7, p. 26: 
pyre Tt pavdov aperq mpooeivat 
bre Kania xpyoroy dkwioiw, dAAG 
mavrws pey ey Taow auaprwrdy 
clvat tov &uatih, wep) advra 8 ab 
xaroploevy Toy aoretoy. 


CHAP. 


THE STOICS. — 


an opinion. The bad man, on the contrary, can do 
nothing aright: he has every kind of vice; he has 
no right knowledge, and is altogether rude, violent, 
cruel, and ungrateful.! 

The Stoics delight in insisting upon the perfec- 
tion of the wise man, and contrasting with it the 
absolute faultiness of the foolish man, in a series of 
paradoxical assertions.2, The wise, man only is free, 
because he only uses his will to control himself ;* he 
only is beautiful, because only virtue is beautiful and 
attractive ;4 he only is rich and happy (edrvy7s), 
because goods of the soul are the most valuable, true 
riches consisting in being independent of wants.° 
Nay, more, he is absolutely rich, since he who has a 
right view of everything has everything in his in- 
tellectual treasury,® and he who makes the right use 
of everything bears to everything the relation of 
owner.’ The wise only know how to obey, and they 
also only know how to govern; they only are there- 
fore kings, generals, pilots;* they only are orators, 


1 Stob. Ecl. ii. 116; 120; 
196; 198; 220; 232; Diog. vii. 
117; 125; Cie. Acad. i. 10, 38; 
ii. 20,66; Plut. Sto. Rep. 11], 
1; Sen. Benef. iv. 26; Sect. 
Math. vii. 434. 

2 Compare the collection of 
expressions respecting the wise 
and unwise in Baumhauer, Vet. 
Phil. Doct. De Mort. Volunt. 
p- 169. 

* Diog.121; 32; Cic. Acad. 
ii. 44, 136. Parad. 5: 87: udvos 
5 aupds éAretOepos Kal was kppwy 
5ovAos. 

4 Plut. C. Not. 28, 1; Cie. 
Acad. 1. c.; Sext. Math. xi. 170. 


5 Cic. Parad. 6; Acad. l.c¢.; 
Cleanthes, in Stob. Floril. 94, 
28; Sert. 1. ¢.; Alex. Ann 
Top. 79. 

6 Sen. Benef. vii. 3, 2; 6,3; 
Silt. 
7 Cie. Acad. 1. ¢.; Diog. vii. 
125. 
8 Cie. 1. c.; Ding. vii. 122; 
Stob. ii. 206; Plut. Arat. 23. 
On all the points discussed, 
Plut. C. Not. 3, 2; De Adul. 
16, p. 58; Tran. An. 12, p. 472; 
Ps. Plut. De Nobil. 17, 2; Cie. 
Fin. iii. 22, 75; Hor. Ep.i.1, 
106; Sat. i. 3, 124, 


‘THE WISE MAN. 


poets, and prophets;! and since their view of the 
Gods and their worship of the Gods is the true one 
only, only amongst them can true piety be found— 
they are the only priests and friends of heaven ; all 
foolish men, on the contrary, being impious, profane, 
and enemies of the Gods.?- Only the wise man is 
capable of feeling gratitude, love, and friendship,® 
he only is capable of receiving a benefit, nothing 
being of use or advantage to the foolish man.‘ 
To sum up, the wise man is absolutely perfect, ab- 
solutely free from passion and want, absolutely 
happy;° as the Stoics conclusively assert, he in no 
way falls short of the happiness of Zeus,® since time, 
the only point in which he differs from Zeus, does 
not augment happiness at all.’ On the other hand, 
the foolish man is altogether foolish, unhappy, and 
perverse ; or, in the expressive language of the Stoies, 


1 Plut. Tran. An. 12; Cie. 
Divin. ii. 63, 129; Stobd. ii. 122 ; 
conf. Ps. Plut. Vit. Hom. 143. 

2 Stob. ii. 122 and 216; 
Diog. 119; Sen. Provid. i. 5. 
Philodemus, wep) OeGv Siarywyis 
(Vol. Hercul. vi. 29), quotes a 
Stoic saying that the wise are 
the friends of heaven, and 
heaven of the wise. 

3 Sen. Ep. 81, 11; Stod. ii, 
WSs ° 


4 Sen. Benef. v.12,3; Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 12, 1; C. Not. 20, 1; 
and above, p. 230, 1. 

5 Stob. ii. 196; Plut. Stoic. 
Abs. Poét. Dic. 1, 4. 

6 Chrysippus, in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 18, 2; Com. Not. 33, 2; 
Stob. ii. 198. Seneca, Prov. i, 
5: Bonus ipse tempore tantum 


a Deo differt. TZbid. 6, 4: 
Jupiter says to the virtuous: 
Hoc est, quo Deum antecedatis : 
ille extra patientiam malorum 
est, vos supra patientiam. Ep. 
73, 11; De Const. 8, 2; Cie. 
N. D. ii. 61,153 ; Hpictet. Diss. 
i. 12, 26; Man. 15; Horat, 
Ep. i. 1, 106. 

7 See p. 239, 1; Sen. Ep. 53, 
11: Non multo te Di ante- 
cedent ... diutius erunt. At 
mehercule magni artificis est 
clausisse totum in _ exiguo. 
Tantum sapienti sua, quantum 
Deo omnis ztas patet. 73, 13: 
Jupiter quo antecedit virum 
bonum? Diutius bonus est: 
sapiens nihilo se minoris esti- 
mat, quod virtutes ejus spatio 
breviore clauduntur, 


2) Uni- 
versal de- 
pravity. 


THE STOICS. 


every foolish man is a madman, he being a madman 
who has no knowledge of himself, nor of what most 
closely affects him.! 

This assertion was all the more sweeping, since 
the Stoics recognised neither virtue nor wisdom 
outside their own system or one closely related to it, 
holding at the same time a most unfavourable opi- 
nion of the moral condition of their fellow-men. 
That their opinion should be unfavourable was inevi- 
table from their point of view. A system which 
sets up its own moral ideal against the current no- 
tions so sharply as that of the Stoics can only be the 
offspring of a thorough disapproval of existing cir- 
cumstances, and must, on the other hand, contribute 
thereto. According to the Stoic standard, by far 
the majority, indeed, almost the whole of mankind, 
beloug to the class of the foolish ; were all foolish 
people equally and altogether bad, mankind must 
have seemed to them to be a sea of corruption and 
vice, from which, at best, but a few swimmers emerge 
at spots widely apart.?, Man passes his life—such 
had already been the complaint of Cleanthes ?—in 


wickeduess. Only here and there does one, in the 


1 was &dbpwv palverar. Cie. 
Parad. 4; Tuse. iii. 5,10; Diog. 
vii. 124; Stob. Kel. ii, 124; 
forat. Sat. ii. 3, 43. 

2 The Peripatetic Dioge- 
nianus raises the objection (in 
ius. Prop. Ev. vi. 8, 10): 
was ovv ovdeva gis bvOpwrov, ds 
ox palverOei wor Soxet waz’ too 
"Opéorn Kal "AAkpalwut, mAqY TOD 
Tipov; eva 5& H Svo pdvous ops 


odpous yeyovévat, Similarly 
Piut. Sto. Rep. 31, 5. 

8 Svat. Math. ix. 90 in the 
argument quoted, p. 146, 1: 
Man cannot be the most perfect 
being, ofuy eddéws, bri 5d Kanlas 
mopeveras Tov mara xpdvoy, €i 5é 
Bh ye. Tov wAcitrov: Kal yap ef 
more mepryévoiro aperns, owe Kal 
mpos tais Tov Biov dSvcpais wept- 
ylveras. 


THE WISE MAN. 


evening of life, after many wanderings, attain to 


virtue. And that this was the common opinion among 
the successors of Cleanthes, is witnessed by their 
constant complaints of the depravity of the foolish, 
and of the rare occurrence of a wise man.! 

No one probably has expressed this opinion more 
frequently or more strongly than Seneca. We are 
wicked, he says; we have been wicked; we shall be 
wicked. Our ancestors complained of the decline of 
morals; we complain of their decline; and posterity 
will utter the very same complaint. The limits 
within which morality oscillates are not far apart ; 
the modes in which vice shows itself change, but its 
power remains the same.” All men are wicked; and 
he who has as yet done nothing wicked is at least in 
a condition to doit. All are thankless, avaricious, 
cowardly, impious; all are mad. We have all done 
wrong—one in a less, the other in a greater degree ; 
and we shall all do wrong to the end of the chapter.‘ 
One drives the other into folly, and the foolish are 
too numerous to allow the individual to improve.® 


1 This point will be again 
considered in the next chapter. 
Compare at present Sext. Math. 
ix. 133, who says: eioly &pa 
copol: Srep ob« Ipeoxe Trois awd 
Tis SToas, upexpl Tov viv dveuperov 
bvros Kar’ abrods Tod sopoi. 
alex. Aphrod. De Fat. 28, p. 
90: trav 6& avOpdrwy of wAcCior HA 
Karol, uazAAov St &yabds uev els F 
Sedrepos br’ aitav yeyovévas 
puOcterar, Sorxep +i mapddotov 
(Gov xal rapa iow, oravimrepoyv 
Tov Poivicos . . . of && wdvres 
* Kaxui xal énlons AAAHAOs TOLOvTOL, 


ds pndey Siadéperw BAAov BAAov, 
palveoOa: 8t duolws wdvras. Phi- 
lodem. De Mus. (Vol. Herc. i.), 
col. 11, 18: The Stoic cannot 
take his stand upon the opinion 
of the majority (consensus gen- 
tium), since he has declared it 
to be profane and impious. 

2 Benef. i. 10, 1-3. — 

* De Ira, iii. 26,4; Benef. 
ve 17503. 

* De Clemen. i. 6, 3; De 
Tra, ii. 28, 1; iii. 27, 3. 

5 Ep. 41, 9; Vit. Be. i. 4. 


THE STOICS. 


He who would bé angry with the vices of men, in- 
stead of pitying their fanlts, would never stop. So 
great is the amount of iniquity !! | 

No doubt the age in which Seneca lived afforded 
ample occasion for such effusions, but his predeces- 
sors must have found similar occasions in their own 
days. Indeed, all the principles of the Stoic School, 
when consistently developed, made it impossible to 
consider the great majority of men,as anything else 
but a mass of fools and sinners. From this sweep-= 
ing verdict, even the most distinguished names were 
not excluded. If asked for examples of wisdom, 
they would point to Socrates, Diogenes, Antisthenes,? 
and, in later times, to Cato;? but not only would 
they deny philosophic virtue, as Plato had done be- 
fore them, to the greatest statesmen and heroes of 
early times, but they would deny to them all and 
every kind of virtue.4 Even the admission that ge- 
neral faults belong to some in a lower degree than to 


1 See the pathetic descrip- as @evor. 


tion, De Ira, ii. 8-10, amongst 
other passages the following: 
Ferarum iste conventus est: 
.. certatur ingenti quidem 
nequitiz certamine: major 
quotidie peccandi cupiditas, 
minor verecundia est, &c. 

2 Diog. vii. 91: rexuhptov 5e 
Tov twapuriy elvar thy aperhy 
onow 6 Noceddvos ev Te mpuTy 
tov HOKov Adyp Td yeveoOa év 
mpokowh Tovs wepi Swxparyy, Aro- 
vyevny xal’Avrio@érnv. The limi- 
tation likewise contained herein 
will be presently discussed, 
Epictet. Man. 15, mentions 
Heraclitus as well as Diogenes 


3 See the immoderate lan- 
guage of praise of his admirer 
Sen. De Const. 7,1: The wise 
man is no unreal ideal, although, 
like everything else that is 
great, he is seldom met with; 
ceterum hic ipse M. Cato vereor 
ne supra nostrum exemplar sit. 
Ibid. 2,1: Catonem autem cer- 
tius exemplar sapientis viri 
nobis Deos immortales dedisse 
quam Ulixen et Herculem 
prioribus szeculis. 

4 Plutarch, Prof. in Virt. 2, 
p. 76; Cie, Off. iii, 4, 16, p, 
265, 2, 


THE WISE MAN. 


others can hardly be reconciled with their principle 
of the equality of all who are not wise.' 

The two moral states being thus at opposite poles, 
a gradual transition from one to the other is, of course, 
out of the question. There may be a progress from 
folly and wickedness in the direction of wisdom,? but 
the actual passage from one to the other must be 
momentary and instantaneous.* Those who are still 
progressing belong, without exception, to the class of 
the foolish ;* and one who has lately become wise 
is in the first moment unconscious of his new state. 


1 Sen. Benef. iv, 27, 2: Ita- 
que errant illi, qui interrogant 
Stoicos: quid ergo? Achilles 
timidus est? quid ergo? Aris- 
tides, cui justitia nomen dedit, 
injustus est? &c. Non hoc 
dicimus, sic omnia vitia esse in 
omnibus, quomodo in qui- 
busdam singula eminent: sed 
malum ac stultum nullo vitio 
vacare ... Omnia in omnibus 
vitia sunt, sed non omnia in 
singulis extant (7.¢., all points 
are not equally prominent in 
each one). It hardly requires 
to be noticed how nearly this 
view coincides with that of 
Augustine on the virtues of 
the heathen, how close a re- 
semblance the Stoic doctrine of 
folly bears to the Christian 
doctrine of the unregenerate, 
and how the contrast between 
wisdom and folly corresponds 
to that between the faithful 
and unbelievers. 

* Plut. O. N. 10,1; Pret. 


in Virt. 12, p. 82; Sen. Ep. 


15, 8 
"s Plut. C..Not. 9; Stoic. 


Abs. Poét. Dic. 2. The Stoics 
are here ridiculed because, ac- 
cording to their view, a man 
may go to bed ugly, poor, 
vicious, miserable, and rise the 
next morning: wise, virtuous, 
rich, happy, and a king. In 
Prof. in Virt. 1, p. 76, a saying 
of Zeno’s is given, that it is 
possible to tell by a dream 
whether we are advancing in 
virtue. 

4 See p. 266, 3; Plut. Prof. 
in Virt. 1; Com. Not. 10, 2; 
see p. 269, 1; Sen. Ep. 75, 8. 

5 Plut. C. Not. 9, 1: ris 
dperiis kal ris evdamovias wapa- 
ywouévns modAdKts ob8’ aicdd- 
verOar roy xrnodpevov ofovrat 
GiareAnOevat 8 abrdy Bri puxp@ 
npbabev 20ALmTaros dy Kal dxpovéo- 
raros viv duod ppdvimos Kat 
paxdptos yéyovey, So Sto. Rep. 
19, 3. In explanation of these 
words, Ritter, iii. 657, aptly 
refers to Stob. ii. 234 (ylyverOas 
Se wal diadrceAnOdra tivd copdy 
voul(ovet Kara robs mpétous 
xpévous), and Philo, De Agric. 
p. 325: Those yet inexperienced 
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The transition takes place so rapidly, and his former 
state affords so few points of contact with the one on 
which he has newly entered, that the mind does not 
keep pace with the change, and only becomes con- 
scious of it by subsequent experience. 

In this picture of the wise man, the moral ideal- 
ism of the Stoic system attained its zenith. A vir- 
tuous will appears here so completely sundered from 
all outward conditions of life, so wholly free from all 
the trammels of natural existence, and the indivi- 
dual has become so completely the organ of universal 
law, that it may be asked, What right has such a 
being to call himself a person? How can such a 
being be imagined as a man living among fellow- 
men? Nor was this question unknown to the Stoics 
themselves. Unless they were willing to allow that 
their theory was practically impossible, and their 
ideal scientifically untenable, how could they escape 
the necessity of showing that it might be reconciled 
with the wants of human life and the conditions of 
reality? Let the attempt be once made, however, 
and withal they would be forced to look for some 
means of adapting it to those very feelings and opi- 


in wisdom wapt rois pidoadpos 
SiareanOdres elvat A€-yovtai coool * 
Tous yap &xpt coplas ixpas €AnAa- 
xéras Kal trav Spey avrns apts 
mpa@tov alaudvous &uhyavov eidé- 
vat, paol, rhy éavra@y redrclwow, 
Bh yap Kara roy abroy xpdvov 
tude cuvicracba Thy Te mpos Td 
wépas toi Kal rhy ris apltews 
katdAnhiy, GAA’ elvat pebdpiov 
kyvoay, x.7.A. Sen. Ep. 75, 9, 


likewise investigates the same 
point, but ranges those who 
have not yet attained the con- 
sciousness of perfection among 
advancers, but not among the 
wise. Prant’s conjecture 
(Gesch. d. Logik, i, 490, 210), 
that the copbds SiadrdednOas is 
connected with the fallacy 
known as 8:adavOdywy, appears 
to be questionable. 
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nions towards which their animosity had formerly 
been so great. Nor could the attempt be long de- 
layed. Daily a greater value was attached to the 


practical working of their system, and to its agree~ 


ment with general opinion, If, therefore, the origi- 
nal direction of Stoic morality aimed at the absolute 
and unconditional submission of the individual to 
the law of the universe, still, in developing that 
theory, the rights of the individual asserted them- 
selves unmistakeably. From this confluence of op- 
posite currents arose a deviation from the rigid type 
of the Stoic system, some varieties of which, in the 
direction of the ordinary view of life, deserve now 
further consideration. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE STOIC THEORY OF MORALS AS MODIFIED BY 
PRACTICAL NEEDS. 


TuE Stoic theory of Ethics is entirely rooted in the 
proposition, that only virtue is a good and only vice 
an evil. This proposition, however, frequently brought 
the Stoics into collision with current views ; nor was 
it without its difficulties for their own system. In 
the first place, virtue is made to depend for its ex- 
istence upon certain conditions, and to lead to cer- 
tain results, from which it is inseparable. These 
results, we have already seen,' were included by the 
Stoics in the list of goods. Moreover, virtue is 
said to be the only good, because only what is accord- 
ing to nature is a good, and rational conduct is for 
man the only thing according to nature. But can 
this be so absolutely and unconditionally stated ? 
According to the Stoic teaching the instinct of self- 
preservation being the primary impulse, does not 
this instinct manifestly include the preservation and 
advancement of outward life? The Stoics, there- 
fore, could not help including physical goods and 
activities among things according to nature—for in- 


1 See p. 230, 3. 


THINGS TO BE PREFERRED OR ESCHEWED. 


stance, health, a right enjoyment of the senses, and 
such like.! Practically, too, the same admission was 
forced upon them by the consideration? that, if there 
is no difference in value between things in them- 
selves, rational choice—and, indeed, all acting on 
motives—is impossible. At the same time, they re- 
ject the notion that what is first according to nature 
must therefore be perfect or good, just as in theory 
they allow that the source of knowledge, but not 
truth itself, is.derived from the senses. When man 
has once recognised the universal law of action, he 
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will, according to their view, think little of what—is— 


sensuous and individual, only considering it an in- 


strument in the service of virtue and reason. 


1 Cic. Fin. fii. 5,17. Gell. 
N. A. xii. 5, 7: The primary 
objects of natural self-love are 
the xp@ra kara pvow; and self- 
love consists mainly in this: 
Ut omnibus corporis sui com- 
modis gauderet [unusquisque ], 
ab incommodis omnibus abhor- 
reret. Sfob. Hcl. ii. 142: Some 
things are according to nature, 
others contrary to nature, 
others neither one nor the 
other. Health, strength, and 
such like, are among things 
according to nature. Ibid. p. 
148: Trav Bexardagiow abiapdpwv 
ivrav ca péy dott peta ward 
iow ra Bt xare petoxhy. xpara 
uy dort xara vow xivnois }) 
oXéois Kara Tovs orEpuaTiKods 
Adyous yivoueyn, oloy iyiela Kad 
alcOnots, Aey@ Be thy narddyp 
kal ioxty, xard peroxny b& ... 
olov yelp apria Kal o@pa iyaivoy 
kal aicdhoas wh wexnpwpeva 
dpolws 5¢ nal Tov mapa pow Kar’ 


avddoyov. Conf. Ibid. p. 60, 
where the enumeration of the 
wpara kata ptow is also in the 
Stoic sense, and above, p. 225. 

? Cic. Fin. iii. 15, 50: Dein- 
ceps explicatur differentia re- 
Tum: quam si'non ullam esse 
diceremus, confunderetur om- 
nis vita, ut ab Aristone: nec 
ullum sapientis munus aut opus 
inveniretur, cum inter res eas, 
que ad vitam degendam per- 
tinerent, nihil omnino interes- 
set neque ullum delectum 
adhiberi oporteret. The same 
argument was used by the Stoa 
against the theoretical aB:apopia 
of the Sceptics (see above, p. 37, 
1), with which the practical 
&iiabopia of Aristo, differing 
only in name from the arapatia 
of the Sceptics, is most closely 
connected, Aristo declining to 
Scepticism. See p. 61, 1. 

3 Cie. Fin. iii. 6, 21: Prima 
est enim coneiliatio [oixeiwors] 
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Still, it would be difficult to say how this can be 
possible. The contemporary opponents of the Stoics 
already took exception to the way in which the 
first demands of nature were excluded from the aims 
of a lite! according to nature; and we, too, cannot 
suppress a feeling of perplexity at being told that all 
duties aim at attaining what is primarily according 
to nature, but that what is according to nature 
must not be looked upon as the aim of our actions ; ? 
since not that which is simply according to nature, 
but the rational choice and combination of what is 
according to nature constitutes the good.2 Even if 
the Stoies pretend to dispose of this difficulty, they 
could not, at least, fail to see that whatever contri- 


hominis ad ea que sunt secun- 
dum naturam, simul autem 
cepit intelligentiam vel no- 
tionem potius, quam appellant 
éyvoiay illi, viditque rerum 
agendarum ordinem et ut ita 
dicam concordiam, multo eam 
pluris zestimavit quam omnia 
illa que primum dilexerat : 
atque ita cognitione et ratione 
collegit ut statueret in eo col- 
locatum summum illud hominis 
per se laudandum et expeten- 
dum bonum . .. cumigitur in 
eo sit id bonum, quo referenda 
sint omnia . quamguam 
post oritur, tamen id solum vi 
sua et dignitate expetendum 
est, eorum autem que sunt 
prima nature propter se nibil 
expetendum, &c. Similarly 
Gell. \, ¢. 

' Plat. Com. Not. 4; Cie: 
Kin. ivi 173 v. 24, 72); 295 
89. 

2 Cie. Fin, iii. 6, 22: Ut 


recte dici possit, omnia officia 
eo referri, ut adipiscamur prin- 
cipia nature: nec tamen ut 
hoc sit bonorum ultimum, prop- 
terea quod non inest in primis 
nat ure conciliationibus honesta 
actio. Consequens enim est et 
post oritur. 

5 Plut. C. Not. 26, 2: ef yap 
aivTa wey [Ta] mpaora KxaTa pdow 
&yabe wy cor, 7 8 ebAdyioros 
éxAoyn Kal Anis aitay Kal rd 
wavra 7a map’ éaurdy woleiv éx- 
aoroy €vexa Tov Tuyxdvew THD 
apotwy Kata puow, K.T.A, elrep 
yap olvvrat, wh) oroxaCoudvous 
BHD édteuevous Tov tuxeiv éxeivoy 
Td TédAOS Exew, GAA’ ov Set exeiva 
avagépecOa, thy Tobrwy éxArAoyhy, 
Kat ph) TavTa. 7TéAos pev yap Td 
éxréyeoOa: nat AauBdvew exeiva 
dpoviunws’ éxewa 8 attra wal rd 
Tuyxaveww abtay ob rédos, GAA’ 
Gonep bAn tis Swoneitos Tov éx- 
Aextinhy akiay txouca, Civ. See 
p. 279, 3. 
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butes to bodily well-being must have a certain posi- 
tive value, and must be desirable in all cases in 
which no higher good suffers in consequence ; and, 
conversely, that whatever is opposed to bodily well- 
being, when higher duties are not involved, must 
have a negative value (d7aéia), and, consequently, 
deserve to be avoided.'! Such objects and actions 
they would not, however, allow to be included in the 
class of goods which are absolutely valuable ;? and 
it was therefore a blending of the Stoic with the 
Peripatetic teaching when Herillus, the fellow-stu- 
dent of Cleanthes, enumerated bodily and outward 
goods as secondary and subsidiary aims besides virtue.® 


CHAP. 
XL 


Nor yet were the Stoics minded to follow the con- (2) Classes 


temporary philosopher, Aristo of Chios (who in this 


of things 
indif- 


point, too, endeavoured to place their School on the /evext 


platform of the Cynic philosophy), in denying any 
difference in value between things morally indif- 
ferent’ and in making the highest aim in life 


© Cio. 1..c.6, 20; Plut.1.c.; 
Stob. ii. 142 ; Diog. vii. 105. 

2 See p. 232. Stob. ii. 132: 
diadépery 5& A€youcw aiperdy nad 
Anmroy . .. Kal KadAou Td aya- 
Ody rod atlay Exovros, 

3 Diog. vii. 165: Herillus 
taught d:apepew TéAos Kal brore- 
Aléa° (On this expression com- 
pare Stob. ii. 60) tijs wéev yap nab 
Tovs wh copovs oroxd(erOai, Tod 
dt udvoy toy coddv. Hence Cie. 
Fin. iv. 16, 40, raises the objec- 
tion, Facit enim ille duo se- 
juncta ultima bonorum, because 
he neither despises external 
things, nor connects them with 
the ultimate aim, Dieg. 1. ¢., 


however, says that he taught 74 
Merakv dperfs Kal kaxlas adidmopa 
elva: ; and Cic. Off. i. 2, 6, men- 
tions him, together with Pyrrho 
and Aristo, as an upholder of 
Gdiapopia, It would appear 
from these passages that Heril- 
lus was not far removed from 
true Stoicism. According to 
Cie. Fin. ii. 13, 43 (conf. Offic.), 
he had no followers after the 


time of Chrysippus. — 

4 Cic. Legg. i. 21, 55: Si, ut 
Chius Aristo dixit,solum bonum 
esse diceret quod honestum 
esset malumque quod turpe, 
cetevas res omnes plane pares 
ac he minimum quidem utrum 
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consist in indifference to all external things.! Their 
virtue bearing, in comparison with the Cynic virtue, 
the more positive character of an energetic will, they 
required even for the outward circumstances and 
conditions of this activity some dcfinite relation 
which should regulate the choosing or rejecting— 
in short, the practical decision. Accordingly, they 
divided things indifferent into three classes. To the 
first class belong all those things which, from a moral 
or absolute point of view, are neither good nor evil, 
but yet which have a certain value; no matter 
whether this value belongs to them properly, because 
they are in harmony with human nature, or whether 
it belongs to them improperly, because they are 
means for advancing moral and natural life, or 
whether it belongs to them on both grounds. The 
second class includes everything which, either by it- 
self or in its relation to higher aims, is opposed to 


nature and harmful; the 


adessent an abessent interesse. 
dhid. 13, 38. Fin. iv. 17, 47: 
Ut Aristonis esset explosa sen- 
tentia dicentis, nihil differre 
aliud ab alio nec esse res ullas 
preter virtutes et vitia intra 
quas quidquam omnino inter- 
esset. Ibid. ii. 13, 43; iii. 3, 
11; 15, 50; iv. 16, 43; 25, 68; 
v. 25, 73; Acad. ii. 42, 130; 
Offic. Fragm. Hortens. (in Nonn.. 
Prefract.); Dieg. vii. 160; Sext. 
Math. xi. 64. Cio. usually 
places Aristo together with 
Pyrrho. 

1 Diog. 1. @.: réAos &pnoev 
elva: rd adiapdpws Exovra (hv 
mpos r& ueragti dperns wal xaxlas 


third, things which, even 


unde jwrivody év abrots mapaAAa- 
yhv &xodctrovra aGAX’ éxlons em 
mdvrwv éxovta. Cic. Acad. le: 
Huic summum bonum est in 
his rebus (the morally adia- 
phora) neutram in partem 
moveri: que ad:apopia ab ipso 
dicitur. Chrysippus, in Plut. 
C. Not. 27, 2: Indifference to 
that which is neither good nor 
bad presupposes the idea of the 
good, and yet, according to 
Aristo, the good only consists 
in that state of indifference. 
Stob. i. 920; Clem. Strom. ii. 
416, c. See Cic. Fin. iv. 25, 
68, for Chrysippus’ attack on 
this &8:apop a, 
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in this conditional sense, have neither positive nor 
negative value. The first class bears the name of 
things preferential (aponypuévov), or things desirable ; 
the second is the class of things to be eschewed 
(atromponypévov) ; the third is the class of things 
intermediate.! The latter is called, in the strict 
sense, indifferent aduddopov.? It includes not only 
what is really indifferent, but whatever has such a 
slight negative or positive value that it neither enkin- 
dles desire nor aversion. Hence'the terms zponrypéevoy 
and azromponypévoyv are defined to mean respectively 


that which has an appreciable positive or negative 


value. 


Under things preferential, the Stoics in- 


clude partly mental qualities and conditions, such as 


1 Diog. vii.'105: tev adia- 
pdpwr re wey Adyover mponyueva 
Td 38 amoxporyuéva. mporynéeva 
fev ta Exovta aklav’ a&mromrpony- 
péva 5 rd aratiay éxovra. By 
ééia, the three meanings of 
which are discussed, they un- 
derstand here peony rid Sbvauw 
4 xpelay cuuBadrropévny mpds rdv 
kard puoty Bloy. 107 : rav xpony- 
pévoy 7a wey BP abra mpojrrat, 
7a be 5: Erepa, 7a St BY aira Kal 
bY érepa. . . BY abta wey bri 
kara piow éorl. 3: Erepa 5t bre 
meptmores xpelas ove dAlyas. 
Suotws 5 Exet kal dromponyyevov 
kara Toy évaytioy Adyorv. Essen- 
tially the same account, only 
somewhat fuller, in Stob. Eel. 
ii. 142. Conf. Cic. Acad. i. 10, 
36; Fin. iii. 15, 50; iv. 26, 72; 
Seat. Pyrrh. ili. 191; Math. xi. 
60; Ale». Aphr. De An. 157. 
Zeno (in Stob. 156; Cio. Fin. 
iii. 16, 52) explains the concep- 
tion mporryuevov, and its distine- 


tion from dyabdv: mponypévoy 8 
elvat Aéyouow, b ddidpopoy dy én- 
Acydpue0a kare mponyor pevov Adyov 
. . ovdty 58 ray ayabav elvat 
xponypevov, dia Td Thy peylorny 
éklay abra exew. td be wepony- 
pévoy, Thy Sebrepav xwpay nai agiay 
exov, ovveyyilew xws TH Tw 
ayabev pice obdt yap ev alan 
Tov mporyobpevov elvai roy Baciréa, 
GAAG Tov per’ abrdy TeTaypEvor, 
2 Stob. ii. 142: adidbopa F 
elvat Aéyouot Ta erat) ray aya- 
Bay kal rev Kaka@r, Bixds 7d Gdid- 
popoy vocicOa: pduevoi, xa? eva 
bey tpdmov rd pte dyabby phre 
Kaxdy xal rd unre aiverdy phre 
gevxtrdv* Kal? Erepoy BE 7d phre 
bppiis phre dpopyiis xiwnrindy—ra 
kaddwat ddidpopa. Similarly 
Diog. vii. 104. Seat. M. vi. 60, 
distinguishes a third meaning. 
It is, however, only a subdivi- 
sion of the second. 
® Stob. ii. 144, 156; Seat. P. 
iii, 191 ;) Miexit"G2: 
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talents and skill, even progress towards virtue, in as 
far as it is not yet virtue; partly bodily advantage— 
beauty, strength, health, life itself; partly external 
goods—riches, honour, noble birth, relations, &e. 
Under things to be eschewed, they understand the 
opposite things and conditions; under things indif- 
ferent, whatever has no appreciable influence on our 
choice, such as the question whether the number of 
hairs on the head is even ur uneven; whether I pick 
up a piece of waste paper from the floor, or leave it ; 
whether one piece of money or another is used in 
payment of adebt.! Yet they made a rigid difference 
between the purely relative value of things preferen- 
tial, and the absolute value of things morally good. 
Only the latter were really allowed to be called good, 
because they only, under all circumstances, are useful 
and necessary. Of things morally indifferent, on 
the other hand, the best may, under certain circum- 
stances, be bad, and the worst—sickness, poverty, 
and the like—may, under certain circumstances, be 
useful? Just as little would they allow that the 
independence of the wise man suffered by the recog- 
nition outside himself of a class of things preferential. 
For the wise man, said Chrysippus,* uses such things 


1 Diog. vii. 106 ; Stod. ii. 142 ; 
Ciampi in, iii. 15,51; Seat. 1. ¢.; 


Academician Carneades, al- 
lowed it. Sen. Ep. 102, 3, even 


Plut. Sto. Rep. 30. The Stoics 
were not altogether agreed as 
to whether fame after death 
belonged to things to be de- 
sired. According to Cic. Fin. 
iii. 17, 57, Chrysippus and Dio- 
genes denied it; whereas the 
younger Stoics, pressed by the 


quotes it as a Stoic maxim that 
posthumous fame is a good. 
But probably bonum is here in- 
accurately used for rponypevov. 

27@tc. Kin. ii. 1Oje34 ; 26, 
52; Seat. M. xi. 62. See p. 
232 and 283, 2. 

3 Sen. Ep. 9, 14: Sapientem 
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without requiring them. Nevertheless, the admis- 
gion of classes of things to be preferred and to be 
declined obviously undermines their doctrine of the 
good. Between what is good and what is evil, a 
third group is introduced, of doubtful character; and 
since we have seen the term ad:d¢opov was only in its 
more extended meaning applied to this group, it be- 
came impossible for them to refuse to apply the term 
good to things desirable,’ or to exclude uncondition- 
ally from the highest good many of the things 
which they were in the habit of pronouncing indif- 
ferent.2 Nor was this concession merely the yielding 
of a term, as will appear when particular instances 
are considered. Not only may Seneca® be heard, in 
Aristotelian, manner, defending external possessions 
as aids to virtue—not only Hecato, and even Dio- 
. genes, uttering ambiguous sentences as to permitted 


nulla re egere [SetcOa], et ta- 
men multis illi rebus opus esse 
[xpivat]. 

1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 30, 4: év be 
TH wpa» wept adyobav rpdwov 
Tue ovyxwpel Kal dldwor rois 
Bovaopévors Th Aponyneva Hadeiv 
eyaba Kal Kake ravavria rabras 
rais Nékeow* tori, ef res BovAErau, 
Kata ras rolras mapadAayas 
(with reference to the great- 
ness of the difference between 
Bponyuevoy and dronponypuevov) 
wd wey ayabdy avray Aeyew rd 5e 
kaxby .. . ev uty Trois onuavo- 
peévots ov Siarlwroyros abrov 74 3’ 
AAG oroxaCouéevoy THs Kard Tas 
évopacias cuvnfelas. See p. 284, 
1; Gic. Fin. iv. 25, 68, and the 
previous remarks on the divi- 
sion of goods, p. 230, 3. Diog. 


103, says that Posidonius in- 
cluded bodily and external ad- 
vantages among the dyaéd. In 


Sen. Ep. 87, 35, he, however, | 


expressly proves that they are 
not goods. 

2 Sen. Ep. 95, 5: Antipater 
quoque inter magnos sectz hu- 
jus auctores aliquid se tribuere 
dicit externis (namely for the 
perfection of the highest good), 
sed exiguumadmodum. Seneca 
here declaims, in the spirit of 
strict Stoicism, against such a 
heresy, but he himself says (De 
Vit. Be. 22,5): Apud me divi- 
tize aliquem locum habent, only 
not summum et postremum. 
But what philosopher would 
have said they had this? 

* De Vit. Bea. 21. 
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and forbidden gains '—not only Panetius giving ex- 
pression to much that falls short of Stoic severity ?— 
but even Chrysippus avows that in his opinion it is 
silly not to desire health, wealth, and freedom from 
pain,’ and that a statesman may treat honour and 
wealth as real goods;* adding that the whole Stoic 
School agrees with him in thinking it no disparage- 
ment for a wise man to follow a profession which lay 
under a stigma in the common opinion of Greece.® 
He did not even hesitate to assert that it is better 


to live irrationally than not to live at all.é 


! Cic. Off. ili. 12, 51; 13, 55; 
23, 91; 15, 63; 23,.89. Dio- 
genes of Seleucia says that: it 
is permitted to circulate base 
money, knowingly to conceal 
defects in a purchase from the 
purchaser, and such like. He- 
cato of Rhodes, a pupil of Panz- 
tius, thinks that not only will 
a wise man look after his pro- 
perty by means lawful and 
right, but he believes that in a 
famine he will prefer to let his 
slaves starve, to maintaining 
them at too great a sacrifice. 

2 According to Cie. Off. ii. 
14, 51, he would allow an at- 


’ torney to ignore truth, provided 


his assertions were at least 
probable. 

3 Plut. Sto. Rep. 30, 2. 

4 Ibid. 5. 

5 According to Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 20, 3 and 7 and 10; 30, 3, 
Diog. vii. 188, Stob. ii. 224, the 
Stoics, following Chrysippus, 
admit three ways of earning 
an honest livelihood—by teach- 
ing, by courting the rich, by 
serving states and princes. The 
first and the last were no longer 


It is 


condemned in the Alexandrian 
period, as they had been before, 
but still they were in bad re- 
pute, and the second was par- 
ticularly so. Still more at 
variance with Greek customs 
was the course advocated by 
Chrysippus (in Plut. Sto. Rep, 
30): kal xuBiorjoe pls emt rov- 
tp AaBdvra tddavrov. Chrys- 
ippus himself (in Diog.) enu- 
merates the objections to the 
modes of life just named, and, 
in general, to all trading for 
money, but his objections can- 
not have appeared to him con- 
clusive. 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 18, 1 and 
3. Com. Not. 12, 4: AvorreAct 
(iiv &dpova wardAov # wh Brovy nky 
pndérore MEAAN Hpovfoew ; Or, as 
it is expressed, 11, 8: Heracli- 
tus and Pherecydes would have 
done well to renounce their 
wisdom, if they could thereby 
have got rid of their sickness. 
A prudent man would rather be 
a fool in human shape than a 
wise man in the shape of a 
beast. 
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impossible to conceal the fact that, in attempting to. 


adapt their system to general opinion and to the 
conditions of practical life, the Stoics were driven 
into admissions strongly at variance with their pre- 
vious theories. It may hence be gathered with cer- 
tainty that, in laying down those theories, they had 
overstrained a point. 

By means of this doctrine of things to be pre- 
ferred and things to be eschewed, a further addition 
was made to the conception of duty. Under duty, 
or what is proper,' we have already seen, the Stoies 
understand rational action in general, which becomes 
good conduct, or xatdpPwya, by being done with a 
right intention.? The conception of duty, therefore, 
contains in itself the conception of virtuous conduct, 
and is used primarily to express what is good or 
rational. Now, however, duty appears to have a 
twofold meaning, in consequence of the twofold cha- 
racters of things desirable and things good. If the 
good were the only permitted object of desire, there 
would, of course, be but one duty—that of realising 
the good; and the various actions which contribute 
to this result would only be distinguished by their 
being employed on a different material, but not in 
respect of their moral value. But if, besides what 
is absolutely good, there are things relatively good, 
things not to be desired absolutely, but only in cases 
in which they may be pursued without detriment to 
the absolute good or virtue—if, moreover, besides 


1 «a0jKovy, an expression introduced by Zeno, according to 
Diog. 108, 2 See p. 266, 
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vice, as the absolute evil, there are also relative evils, 
which we have reason to avoid in the same cases— 
the extent of our duties is increased likewise; a 
number of conditional duties are placed by the side 
of duties unconditional, differing from the latter in 
that they aim at pursuing things to be preferred, 
and avoiding things to be eschewed. From this 
platform, all that accords with nature is regarded as 
proper, or a duty in the more extended sense of the 
term; and the conception of propriety is extended 
to include plants and animals.! Proper and dutiful 
actions are then divided into those which are alwavs 
such and those which are only such under peculiar 
circumstances—the former being called perfect, the 
latter intermediate duties;? and it is stated, as : 


1 Diog. 107: Kabijxov paciv 
elvat b xpaxhev evaoydy tw toxer 
GmuAoyiopdy olov 7d axdAouboy év 
ty (wh (the same in Cicero), 
bwep kal éxl ra puta Kal (wa dia- 
reiver” dpacdc yap Kami tobTrav 
Kadhkovra.  Stob. 158: dpicera 
& 7d KabjKoy +d axdAovbov éy 
(wij, d xpaxbev ebAoyou dmoAoyiay 
Zyer* rapa 7d Kabijxov 5€ évavtios. 
rouro diarelver nal eis Ta BAoya 
Tav Cpwv, évepyer yap Tt Kaxeiva 
axodovws TH éavtay pio: emt 
Bt trav AoyiKav (wr obtws ar0di- 
Sorat, Td axddrovbov év Bip. Kab7j- 
kov is, in general, what is ac- 
cording to nature, with which 
&xédovdovy coincides. (See p. 
228, 2.) See Diog. 108: evépynua 
3 avrd [7d KabjKov| elvar tais 
Kard piow KaTraoKevais oixeioy. 

2 Diog. vii. 109: tev Kabnndy- 
Tev Ta wey del xabhxe Ta 5 ovK 
del: xaidel péy Kxabqnes Td Katz’ 


dperhy Giv: obn del 5 7d epwrdv 
7d droxpives0at xal wepimareiv Kal 
7a 8uoie. Cie. Fin. iii. 17, 58: 
Est autem officium quod ita 
factum est, ut ejusfacti proba- 
bilis ratio reddi possit. Ex 
quo intelligitur, officium me- 
dium quoddam esse, quod neque 
in bonis ponatur neque in con- 
trariis ...quoniam enim vide- 
mus, &c. (see p. 265, 2)... 
quoniamque non dubium est, 
quin in iis que media dicimus 
sit aliud sumendum aliud re- 
jiciendum, quidquid ita fit aut 
dicitur communi officio con- 
tinetur. Also Off.i.3, 8. Acad. 
i. 10, 37. Corresponding to 
mponynevoy and anxoxponypeévoy, 
Zeno placed officium and contra 
officium, as media quedam be- 
tween recte factum and pecca- 
tum. Stob. ii. 158: rev be 
Kadnkdvrwy Ta yey elval acs 


PERFECT AND INTERMEDIATE DUTIES. 


peculiarity of the latter, that, owing to circum- 
stances, a course of conduct may become a duty 
which would not have been a duty without those 
peculiar circumstances.! In the wider sense of the 
term, every action is proper or according with duty 
which consists in the choice of a thing to be pre- 
ferred (aponyuévov) and in avoiding a thing to be 
eschewed. On the other hand, a perfect duty is only 


fulfilled by virtuous action. 


A virtuous life and a 


wish to do good constitutes the only perfect duty.? 


Tédeia, & 5h Kal KaropPduara 
Aé€yeoOu . . . ob« elvas 5& Karop- 
Odpara Td ph obrws Exovra, & 5h 
ovde réAcia, KaOhKovTA mpocaryo- 
pevovoww, dAAG péoa, oloy Td ya- 
peiv, To mperBevew, Td dicr€éye- 
cba, ra robrots Suota, 

' Stob. 160. Diog. 1. c.: ra 
wey elvar xa@hxovra kvev mepi- 
ordoews, Ta Bt wepioratixnd, Kal 
tivev pey mepiordoews Tdde, tryelas 
emimedcioba Kal aicOnrnplwy Kal 
7a Suoim: Kara waploracw 5 7d 
mnpovy éavrdy kad Thy Krijoww Biap- 
purreiv. dyddoyov St kal ray 
wapa Td KabjKoy, This distinc- 
tion, of course, only applies to 
pévoy «abtjxov. The uncondi- 
tional duty of virtuous life can- 
not be abrogated by any cir- 
cumstances. 

? Compare, on this point, 
besides the quotations on p. 
265, 2, Diog. 108: ray yap Kad’ 
dpuhy évepyounévay ra ev Kabh- 
kovra elvai, 7a 5 wapa 7d Kaby- 
kov, Ta 8 obre xadhxovra ote 
mapa 7d nobjKov.  Kabqkovra 
pev obv elvas daa db Adyos ailpet 
(demands; see p. 244, 2, 
the aipav Adyos) moreiv. os Exer Td 
yoveis Tidy, &deAQods, marplsa, 


Cuurepipeper das plrois* rapa rd 
KabjKov 5 boa ph alpet Ad-yos, 
e.g. neglect of parents ; ofre Hé 
kabhxovra obre mapa Td KabijKov, 
boa 086’ aipet Adyos mpdrrew ob’ 
G&mayopeve:, olov ndppos avedéo Oar, 
«.7.A, Combining with this the 
passage previously quoted, it 
appears that xajxov includes 
not only actions which aim ata 
moral good, but those which 
aim ata simple mponypévor ; and, 
in view of the latter, ca0jxov is 
included among things inter- 
mediate, or dd:dopa in its more 
extended meaning. Cic.; see 
p. 288, 2. Stob. 158, says that 
those xa@jxovra which are at 
the same time katop@épara, are 
obSe TéAcia, GAAG péoa . . . Fapa- 
MetpeicOar St rd pécov KabjKoy 
adiaddpors tiot Kadrouuévois dé 
mapa piow Kal xara boi, To- 
airny & ebpulav rpoopepopévois, 
dor’ ei wh AauBdvomey abra 7 
Siwbovueda drepiomdorws (if, 
without particular occasion, or 
as Diog. 109 observes, &vev mepi- 
ordcews—see previous note— 
we despise or reject them) uh 
evdatnoveiv, 
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C. Emo- 
tions. 

(1) Per- 
mitted 
affections. 


THE STOICS. 


Some confusion is introduced into this teaching 
by the fact that in setting up the standard fer dis- 
tinguishing perfect from imperfect duties, the Stoics 
sometimes look at the real, sometimes at the per- 
sonal value, of actions, without keeping these two 
aspects distinct. They therefore use the terms per- 
fect and imperfect sometimes to express the difference 
between conditional and unconditional duties; at 
other times, to express that between morality and 
law.' Far worse than the formal defect is the group- 
ing in this division under the conception of duty 
things of the most varied moral character. If once 
things which have only a conditicnal value are ad- 
mitted into the circle of duties, what is there to pre- 
vent their being defended in the practical application 
cf the Stoic teaching, on grounds altogether repug- 
nant to the legitimate consequences of the Stoic 
principles ? . 

In accordance with these admissions, the Stoic 
system sought in another respect to meet facts and 
practical wants by abating somewhat from the aus- 
terity of its demands. Consistently carried out, 
those demands require the unconditional extirpation 
of the whole sensuous nature, such as was originally 
expressed by the demand for apathy. But just as 
the stricter Stoic theory of the good was modified 
by the admission of wponyyéva, so this demand was 
modified in two ways; the first elements at least of 
the forbidden emotions were allowed under other 
names; and whilst emotions were still forbidden, 


‘In the latter sense xa@jxov and xarép9wua have been already 
discussed, p. 264. 


EMOTIONS. 


certain mental affections were permitted, and even 
declared to be desirable. Taking the first point, it 
was allowed by the Stoics that the wise man feels 
pain, and that at certain things he does not remain 
wholly calm.'' They appealed to this admission to 
show that their system was not identical with that 
of the Cynics.? For men to be entirely free from all 
such mental affections cannot be required, but only 
that he refuse assent to them, and do not suffer 
them to obtain the mastery.’ In illustration of the 
other point, they propounded their doctrine of 
evTaQevat, or rational dispositions, which, as distinct 
from emotions, are to be found in the wise man, 
and in the wise man only. Of these rational dis- 
positions, they distinguish three chief varieties, be- 


sides several subordinate 


1 Sen. De Ira, i. 16,7: When 
the wise man sees anything re- 
volting, non. . . tangetur ani- 
mus ejus eritque solito com- 
motior? Fateor, sentiet levem 
quendam tenuemque motum. 
Nam, ut dixit Zeno, in sapientis 
quoque animo etiam cum vulnus 
sanatum est, cicatrix manet. 
Id. ii. 2; Ep. 57, 3; De Const. 
10, 4; Stob. Floril. 7,21; Plut. 
C. Not. 25, 5; Epictet. in Geil. 
N. A. xix. 1,17. Conf. p. 263, 
5, 6. 

2 Sen. Brevit. Vit. c. 14,2: 
Hominis naturam cum Stoicis 
vincere cum Cynicis excedere. 
Similarly Ep. 9,3: Hoc inter 
nos et illos (Stilpo and the 
Cynics in general) interest : 
noster sapiens vincit quidem 
incommodum omne, sed sentit : 
illorum ne sentit quidem. 


varieties.* Although this 

3 Conf. Sen. De Ira, ii. 2-4; 
particularly the quotation in 
Gell, from Epictetus: Even 
the wise man is apt, at terrible 
occurrences, paulisper moveri 
et contrahi et pallescere, non 
opinione alicujus mali percepta, 
sed quibusdam motibus rapidis 
et inconsultis, officium mentis 
atque rationis prevertentibus. 
But what distinguishes him 
from the foolish man is that 
only the foolish man and not 
the wise man assents (cvyxa- 
tarl@erai, spocemidutd (er) to such 
impressions (pavractat). 

* Drog. vii. 115: elvat 5é wad 
ebrafeias pacl rpeis, xapay, evAd- 
Beav, Bovdnow: Kal thy pep 
xapey évavtiay pooly evar 77 
ndovp obcay ebAoyov éxapow * Thy 
5é ebAdBeay re PdBy oibvay eb- 
Aoyoy Exxdicw: TH Se exiWupig 
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(2) Modi- 
Jication of 
apathy. 
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admission was intended to vindicate the absence 
of emotions in the wise man, since the permitted 
feelings are not emotions, still it made the boundary- 
line between emotions and feelings so uncertain that 
in practice the sharply-defined contrast between the 
wise and the foolish threatened wellnigh to disap- 
pear altogether. 

This danger appears more imminent when we 
observe the perplexity in which the Stoics were placed 
when asked to point out the wise man in experience. 
For not only do opponents asseverate that, accord- 
ing to their own confession, no one, or as good as no 
one, can be found in actual history who altogether 
deserves that high title,’ but even their own admis- 
sions agree therewith.? They dare to describe even 
Socrates, Diogenes, and Antisthenes as not completely 
virtuous, but only as travellers towards virtue.’ It was 
of little avail to point to Hercules or Ulysses,‘ or, 


’ otoav 


évartiay dacly elvat thy BovAnow 
eVroyor dpetiv.  Sub- 
divisions of BovAnots are : efvota, 
evpévera, donasuds, ayamrnos; of 
evrAdBeia : aidds, ayverd ; of xapd: 
Téplis, evppootyn, ebOuula. The 
same three evma@eca: are men- 
tioned by Cic. Tusc. iv. 6, 12, 
with the remark that they only 
belong to the wise. See Stob. 
92, and Sen. Ep. 59, 14; 72, 4 
and 8, respecting the wise man’s 
checrfulness. 

' Besides the quotations, 
p. 271, see Plut. Sto. Rep. 31, 
5: Kal phy 060 abrdv 6 Xpvorros 
émodalve oxovdaioy, obre Ta THY 
aitod yuwpluwy } Kabryeudvor, 
Cie, Acad. ii. 47, 145; Quintil. 
Inst. xii. 1, 18. 


2 Sen. Trang. An. 7, 4: Ubi 
enim istum invenies, quem tot 
seculis querimus? (the wise 
man.) Ep. 42, 1: Scis quem 
nunc virum bonum dicam? 
Hujus secunde nota. Nam ille 
alter fortasse tanquam phoenix 
semel anno quingentesimo nas- 
citur, see p. 273, 1, just as 
everything great is rare. But 
compare p. 274, 3. 

3 Cie. Fin. iv. 20, 56, and 
p. 274, 2. 

4 Hos enim (says Sen. De 
Const. 2, 1, of the two named) 
Stoici nostri sapientes pronun- 
tiaverunt, invictos laboribus, 
etc. Further particulars in 
Heraclit. Alleg. Hom. c. 33 
and 70. 
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with Posidonius,! to the mythical golden age, in 
which the wise are said to have ruled. The pictures 
of those heroes would have to be changed altogether, 
to bring them into harmony with the wise men of the 
Stoics; and Posidonius might be easily disposed of 
on Stoic principles, by the rejoinder that virtue and 
wisdom are things of free exercise, and, since free 
exercise was wauting in the case of the first men, 
their condition can only have been a state of uncon- 
scious ignorance, and not one of perfection.? If, in re- 
ality, there are no wise men, the division of men into 
wise and foolish falls at once to the ground: all man- 
kind belong to the fools; the conception of the wise 
man is an unreal fancy. It becomes all the more 
difficult to maintain the assertion that all fools are 
equally foolish, and all the wise are equally wise. If, 
instead of producing real wisdom, philosophy can 
only produce a progress in that direction, still it 
will hardly take such a modest estimate of its own 
success as to allow that there is no real distinction 
between a zealous student and a bigoted despiser of 
its doctrines. 

It was therefore natural that the Stoics, notwith- 
standing their own maxims, found themselves com- 
pelled to recognise differences:among the bad and 


! Sen. Ep. 90, 5. To these 2 Sen. |. c. 44: Non dat 


wise men of the old world 
Posidonius traced back all 
kinds of useful discoveries. 
Posidonius is probably meant 
by the ‘younger Stoics’ (Seat. 
Math. ix. 28), who say that 
they introduced belief in the 
Gods, 


natura virtutem, ars est bonum 
fieri . . . ignorantia rerum in- 
nocentes erant .. . Virtus non 
contingit animo nisi instituto 
et edocto et ad summum ad- 
sidua exercitatione perducto. 
Ad hoe quidem, sed sine hoc 
nascimus, &c. 


(3) The 
state of 
Progress. 
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Cuar. differences among the good. In reference to their 
NSE 


system these differences were, indeed, made to de- 
pend in the case of the bad upon the yreater or 
less difficulty of healing the moral defects, or, in the 
ease of the good, upon qualities morally indifferent.' 
It was also natural that they should so nearly iden- 
tify the state of wpoxomn—or progress towards wis- 
dom, the only really existing state—with wisdom that 
it could hardly be distinguished therefrom. If there 
is a stage of progress at which a man is free from 
all emotions, discharges all his duties, knows all that 
is necessary, and is even ‘secure against the danger of 
relapse,? such a stage cannot be distingnished from 


Es 


wisdom, either by its want of experience or by the 


1 Stob. Ecl. ii. 236: towy 5e 
bvTwy Tay apaprnpdarwr elval rivas 
év avrois diapupas, nuddcoy Ta wey 
avray awd oxAnpas xal bucidrov 
diadécews yiryvera, Ta ob. (See 
p. 251, 2, for the difference 
between emotion and disease of 
the soul.) Kai rav ox vdaiwy ye 
BAAous BAAwY *poTpEeTTiKwTépous 
ylyverGa: nal miorinwrépous Eri 5é 
cal a@yxivovo répous, «ara TA péoa 
7d éumepidauBavducva Tay émta- 
Cewv guuSaivouay, i.e., virtuous 
men are not all equally secure. 
These differences of degree do 
not, however, apply to wisdom 
(nor on the other hand to folly), 
which admits of no increase, 
but only to such properties as 
are included in the whole moral 
state, but are not themselves 
of moral nature. See Cie. Fin. 
iv. 20, 56, and p. 275, 1. 

2 Stob. Serm. 7, 21: 68° éx 
Gxpey, nol [Xpiourros] xcoxdr- 


tw Gnavta xdvrws drodlSwor 7 
nabfxovra nal ovdéy maparele: - 
tov 5 rovTou Biov ovK elval ww 
onoiv evdainova AAA’ emiyiyverdas 
auTg Thy evdaimoviay bay ai péout 
mpdtets abta: mpooAaBwa rd Be- 
Boiov kal éxrindy nal idlay wativ 
twa AdBwory, Chrysippus was 
probably the author of the divi- 
sion of progressers into three 
classes, which is discussed by 
Sen. Ep. 75, 8. Of those who 
have reached the highest stare 
it is said, omnes jam affectus 
et vitia posuerunt, que erant 
complectenda didicerunt, sed 
illis adhuc inexperta fidacia 
est. Bonum suum nondum in 
usu habent. Jam tamen in illa 
quz fugerunt recidere non pos- 
sunt, jam ibi sunt unde non est 
Tetro lapsus, sed hoe iilis de se 
nondum liquet et .. . scire se 
nesciunt, 
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absence of a clear knowledge of oneself. For has it 
XI. 


not been frequently asserted that happiness is not 

increased by length of time, and that the wise man ° 
is at first not conscious of his wisdom?! If, how- 
ever, the highest stage of approximation to wisdom 
is supposed still to fall short of wisdom, because it 
is not sure of its continuance, and though free from 
mental diseases, it is not free from emotions,? how, 
it may be asked, do these passing emotions differ 
from the mental affections which are found in the 
wise man? Is there any real distinction between 
them? If the progressing candidate has attained 
{o freedom from diseased mental states, is the danger 
of a relapse very great ? Besides, the Stoics were by 
no means agreed that the really wise man is free from 
all danger, Cleanthes holding with the Cynics that 
virtue can never be lost; Chrysippus admitting that, 


° 


in certain cases, it is defectible.® 


1 See pp. 239, 1; 271, 7. 

2 Sen. Ep. 75, 10: Quidam 
hoc proficientium genus de quo 
locutus sum ita complectuntur, 
ut illos dicant jam effugisse 
morbos animi, affectus nondum 
(on this distinction, see p. 251, 
2), et adhuc in lubrico stare, 
quia nemo sit extra periculum 
malitis: nisi qui totam eam ex- 
cussit. The same view is up- 
held by Sen. Ep. 72, 6. 

* Diog. vii. 127 ; rhv dperhy 
Xptowrwos pty aroBAnrhy, KAe- 
dvOns 5¢ avardPAnrov : b wey, &mo- 
BAnrhy, 5a pweOny wal pedrayxo- 
Alay: 6 8, avardBAnrov, 510 
B<Balovs naradjWes. The latter 
view was that of the Cynics. 
Although departed from by 


After all this 


Chrysippus, it belongs to those 
points in which the original 
relation of Stoicism to Cyni- 
cism was weakened by him. 
Sen. Ep. 72, 6, speaking in the 
tone of Cleanthes, says that 
elsewhere he considered a can- 
didate of the first class secure 
against relapses. On the con- 
trary, Simpl. Categ. 102, a, B 
(Schol. in Arist. 86, a, 48; 
b, 30), says first that the Stoics 
declared virtue to be indefec- 
tible, but subsequently limits 
this assertion by saying that, 
év xaipots (the reading xdpois is 
better) «al weAayxoAlas, virtue, 
together with the wholerational 
life (Aoyixh €fis), is lost, and 
succeeded, not indeed by vice, 
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admission is only one among many traits which prove 


'__ that the Stoics were obliged to abate from the ori- 


ginal severity of their demands. 


but by a és wéon. A similar 
question is, Whether the wise 
man can become mad? which 
is answered in the negative by 
Diog. vii. 118, though not with- 


out some modifying clauses, 
Alex, Aphr. De An. 156, b, also 
combats the view that the wise 
man will act virtuously when 
in a frenzy. 


APPLIED MORAL SCIENCE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
APPLIED MORAL SCIENCE. 


Aut that has hitherto been stated had regard to the 
general principles only of the Stoics touching the 
end and the conditions of moral action. Whether 
the mere exposition of principles be enough, or 
whether the practical application of these principles 
to the special relations of life does not also form part 
of moral science—was a question as to which the Stoic 
School was not originally unanimous. Aristo, on this 
as on other points a Cynic, was of opinion that this 
whole branch of moral science was useless and un- 
necessary ; the philosopher must confine himself ex- 
clusively to things which have a practical value, the 
fundamental points of morality.! Within the Stoic 
School, however, this view did not gain much 


. | Further particulars have 
been already given, p. 61. 
Seneca (Ep. 95, 1) calls the 
subject of applied ethics, which 
Aristo rejected, parenetice, or 
pars preceptiva. Sextus speaks 
. of two réroi—a rapawverixds and 
a broberixéds. Both terms, how- 
ever, appear to denote the same 
thing ; for broferixds is defined 
by Muson. in Stvb. Floril. 117, 


8, as wapaverids. He who is 
himself insufficiently educated 
will do well (nrév Aéywr axovew 
broderixay rape TaY Tesomucvoy 
épyov cidéva: riva pév BAaBepa 
tlva 5t wpéAiwa avOporos. dro- 
Oerixds réwos is therefore iden- 
tical with thé suasio of Posi- 
donius (in Sen. Ep. 95, 65). 
See p. 223, note 1. 
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support. Even Cleanthes, otherwise agreeing with 
Aristo, would not deny the value of an application of 
theory to details, provided the connection of these 
details with general principles be not lost sight of.! 
Nor can there be any doubt that, after the time of 
Chrysippus, details engrossed much of the attention 
of the Stoic philosophers. Posidonius enumerates, as 
belonging to the province of moral philosophy, pre- 
cept, exhortation, and advice.? His teacher, Pane- 
tius, had discussed the hortatory side of morality® in 
three books on duties, imitated by Cicero’s well- 
The division of ethics attributed 
to Diogenes,> and by him referred to Chrysippus, 
leaves a place for such discussions ;° and, not to men- 
tion Aristo’s opposition thereto, which supposes the 
existence of applied moral science, the example of 
his fellow-student Perseus, whose precepts for a 
banquet’ have been already referred to, proves how 


1 Sen. Ep. 94, 4: Cleanthes 
utilem quidem judicat et hance 
partem, sed imbecillam nisi ab 
universo fluit, nisi decreta ipsa 
philosophiz et capita cognovit. 

= See p. 223, 1. 

® See Cic. Off. 1. 2, 7; 3,9; 
jii, 2, 7. Cicéro himself said 
that he chietly followed Pan- 
tius (wep) Trav xabnndyrwy), not 
as amere translator, but cor- 
rectione quadam adhibita. See 
p. 300, 2. 

4 Cie. Off. i. 3, 7: Omnis de 
officio duplex est queestio: unum 
genus est, quod pertinet ad 
finem bonorum : alterum, quod 
positumest in preceptis, quibus 
in omnes partes usus vitz con- 
formari possit. He would de- 


vote his attention to officia, 
quorum prexcepta traduntur. 
Cicero then goes fully into 
particulars. He treats of 
amusement and occupation 
(i. 29, 103); of the peculiar 
duties of the young and the 
old, of officials, citizens, fo- 
reigners (i. 34); of outward 
appearance, gait, conversation 
(i. 36); of the means of win- 
ning others (ii. 6, 21). Pang- 
tius must have given a similar 
treatment to the subject. 

5 See p. 223, 1. 

6 Particularly in the por- 
tions treating mepl trav Kaén- 
xévrwy and wepl xpotpom@y TE Kat 
amor poway. 

7 See p. 272, 2. 
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early practical ethics had obtained a footing within 
the Stoic School. Moreover, the elaborate theory of 
virtue propounded by Chrysippus and his followers ' 
can hardly have failed to include many of the prin- 
cipal occurrences in life. Thus a number of parti- 
cular precepts are known to us, which are partly 
quoted by other writers as belonging to the Stoics, 
and are partly to be found in the pages of Seneca, 
Epictetus, and Marcus Aurelius, and in Cicero’s trea- 
tise on duties. Indeed, the Stoics were the first who 
went at all deeply into the subject of casuistry.2 At 
a later epoch, when more general questions had been 
settled by Chrysippus, the preference for particular 
enquiries on the domain of applied moral science 
appears to have increased among the Stoics.3 Pro- 
bably, however, none but the later* members of 
the School advanced the unscientific assertion ‘ 


that we ought to confine 


1 See p. 260, 4, and 261, 1. 

2 According to Cic. Off. i. 
2; 7, Ad Att. xvi. 11, Panetius, 
in the third chief division of 
-his treatise on duties, intended 
to discuss cases of collision be- 
tween apparent interest and 
duty, but his intentions were 
never carried out. It appears, 
however, from Off, i. 45, 159; 
ili. 12, 50; 138, 55; 23, 89, that 
these cases were frequently 
discussed, not only by the 
pupils of Panztius, Posidonius, 
and Hecato, but by Diogenes 
of Seleucia and Antipater of 
Tarsus. 

* The treatise of Panztius 
appears to have been used as a 
chief authority, not only by 


ourselves to precepts for 


Cicero, but by others. An- 
tipater of Tyre, a cotemporary 
of Cicero, had added dis- 
cussions on the care of health 
and wealth (Cie. Off. ii. 24, 86) ; 
and Hecato, in his treatise on 
duties, had added further 
casuistical investigations (Cie. 
jii. 23, 89). Brutus, too, who, 
like his teacher Antiochus, was 
devotedto a moderate Stoicism, 
and of whom Sen. Ep. 95, 45, 
reports that he had laid down 
tules for the relations of 
parents, children, and brothers 
in his treatise wept rod naby- 
xovtos, may’ have followed 
Panztius. 
4 Sen. Ep. 94,1; 95, 1, 
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particular cases, since only these have any practical 
value. | 

In this extension of the moral theory, besides 
the longing for scientific completeness, the endea- 
vour may also be observed to subordinate all sides 
of human activity to moral considerations. In the 
virtuous man, as the Stoies held, everything becomes 
virtue ;! and hence everything is included in moral 
philosophy. Thereby, without doubt, the Stoic School 
contributed in no small degree towards settling and 
defining moral ideas, not only for its immediate con- 
temporaries, but also for all subsequent times. Never- 
theless, the more the teaching of the School entered 
into the details of every-day life, the more impossible 
it became to prevent practical considerations from 
overriding the natural severity of Stoic principles, 
or to keep the strictness of scientific procedure from 
yielding to the less accurate bias of experience. 

The order and division which the Stoics adopted 
for discussing details in the hortatory part of moral 
science are not known to us: nor, indeed, is it known 
whether that order was uniform in all cases.? It 


1 Stob. ii. 128: év fee (not interest. The third part, which 


only év cxécei, see p. 230) Be od 
udvas elvat tas adperas &AAA Kal 
Tas UddAas Téxvas Tas ev TH oxOV- 
Balp dvSpl, AAAowseloas bed THs 
Gperns kal yevoudvas auetarré- 
Tous, olovel yap aperas -ylyve- 
oat, 

2 The treatise of Panztius— 
we learn ‘from Cie. Off. i. 3, 9; 
iii. 2, 7; 7, 33—discussed its 
subject first from the platform 
of duty, and then from that of 


Panztius proposed to himself— 
the collision hetween duty and 
interest— was never fully car- 
ried out. Cicero adds discus- 
sions on two questions, which 
of two conflicting duties and 
which of two conflicting in- 
terests must be preferred (i. 3, 
10, c. 43; ii. 25). Otherwise 
he appears in his two first 
books to follow the order of 
Panetius. 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 


will be most convenient for the purpose of our pre- 
sent description to distinguish, in the first place, 
those points which refer to the moral activity of the 
individual as such, and afterwards to go on to those 
which relate to social life. Subsequently, the teach- 
ing of the Stoics on the relation of man to the course 
of the world and to necessity will engage our atten- 
tion. 

It was consistent with the whole tone of the 
Stoic system to devote, in ethics, more attention to 
‘the conduct and duties of the individual than had 
been done by previous philosophy. Not that pre- 
vious philosophers had altogether ignored this side. 
Indeed, Aristotle, in his investigations into indivi- 
dual virtue, had been led to enquire carefully into 
individual morality. Still, with Aristotle, the in- 
fluence of classic antiquity on the border-land of 
which he stands was sufficiently strong to throw the 
individual into the background as compared with 
the community, and to subordinate ethics to polities, 
In the post-Aristotelian philosophy, this relation was 
exactly reversed. With the decline of public life in 
Greece, intellectual interest in the state declined 


also ; and, in equal degree, the personality of the in-. 


dividual and circumstances of private life came into 
prominence. This feature may be already noticed 
in some of the older Schools, for instance, in the 
Academy and Peripatetic School. The Peripatetic, 
in particular, had already, in the time of its first ad- 
herents, travelled far on the road which the founder 
had struck out. Among the Stoics, the same 
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feature was required by the whole spirit of their 
system. If happiness depends upon man’s internal 
state only, nothing external having power to affect 
it, the science which professes to lead man to hap- 
piness must primarily busy itself with man’s moral 
activity. It can only consider human society in as 
far as action for society forms part of the moral duty 
of the individual. Hence, in the Stoic philosophy, 
researches into the duties of the individual occupy 
a large space, there being a corresponding subordi- 
nation of politics. These dutics form the subject of 
by far the greater part of the applied moral science 
of the Stoics ; and how minutely they entered in that 
study into possible details has been already set forth.! 
At the same time, the scientific harvest resulting 
from these researches is by no means in proportion 
to their extent. 

Confining our attention to form some idea of the 
treatise of Panztius on duties to the two first books of 
Cicero’s work, De Officiis, after a few introductory re- 
marks, we find morality as such (honestum) described, 
according to the scheme of the four cardinal virtues 
(i. 5-42). In discussing the first of these, intelligence, 
love of research is recommended, and useless subtlety 
is deprecated. Justice and injustice are next discussed, 


1 See pp. 260, 298. Amongst 
other things, as we learn from 
the fragment in Athen. xiii. 
565, a, Chrysippus discussed 
at length the question of 
shaving; and Alex. Aphr. 
Top. 26, quotes, in illustration 
of the useless enquiries of the 


Stoics, év rots wep) nadnndyrwr, 
an enquiry whether it is proper 
to take the largest portion 
before one’s father at table, 
and whether it is proper to 
cross the legsin the school of a 
philosopher. 
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in all their various forms, due regard being had to the 
cases of ordinary occurrence in life. Liberality, kind- 
ness, and benevolence are treated as subdivisions of 
justice ; and this leads to a consideration of human 
society in all its various forms (c. 16-18, 60). Next, 
turning to bravery (18, 61), the philosopher draws 
attention to the fact that bravery is inseparably. con- 
nected with justice. He then describes it partly as it 
appears in the forms of magnanimity and endurance, 
regardless of external circumstances, partly in the 
form of energetic courage ; and, in so doing, he dis- 
cusses various questions which suggest themselves, 
such as the nature of true and false courage, mili- 
tary and civil courage, and the exclusion of anger 
from valour. Lastly, the object of the fourth chief 
virtue (c. 27) is described, in general terms, as what 
is proper (decorum, mpézrov), and the corresponding 
state as propriety, both in controlling the impulses 
of the senses, in jest and play, and in the whole per- 
sonal bearing. The peculiar demands are discussed 
made by individual nature, by time of life, by civil 
position. Even outward proprieties—of speech and 
conversation, of domestic arrangement, tact in be- 
haviour,! honourable and dishonourable modes of 
life—do not escape attention.? 

In the second book of his work, Cicero considers 
the relation of interest to duty; and having proved, 


1 ebratia, edxaipla, talisordo © 7 i. 43. We omit Cicero’s 
actionum ut in vitaomniasint treatise, this section not being 
apta inter se et convenientia. found in Panetius. 

i. 40, 142; 144. 
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at length,' that most that is advantageous and disad- 
vantageous is brought on us by other men, he turns 
to the means by which we may gain the support of 
others, and by which affection, trust, and admiration 
may be secured. He reviews various kinds of ser- 
vices for individuals and the state, and embraces, at 
the same time, the opportunity of giving vent to his 
grudge against despotism and republican court of the 
The principles on which this review is con- 
ducted are such that objection can rarely be taken 
to them from the platform of modern morality. Yet 
unmistakeably the Stoic bias is present in the con- 
ception and support of the rules of life, and parti- 
cularly in the definitions of various virtues, few of 
the moral judgments, however, are other than might 
have been expressed from the platform of the Pla- 
tonic and Aristotelian ethics.? The same remark 
holds good of some other foints on record, by means 
of which the Stoics gave a further expansion to their 
picture of the wise man.? Revolting as their tenets 
at times appear, there is yet little in their applica- 
tion that deviated from the moral ideas generally 
current. 


1 Panzetius still more dif- 
fusively, 5, 16. 

2 Such, for instance, as the 
prohibition against being angry 
with enemies (i. 25, 88), which 
recalls at once the difference of 
the Stoics and Peripatetics on 
the admissibility of emotions, 
See p. 252. 

* Diog. 117, says: The odpos 
or orovdaios is free from vanity 
(&rugos), is earnest (avornpds), 


frank (ax{Bdndos), and with no 
inclination to pretence. He 
stands aloof from the affairs of 
life (ampdypwr), lest he should 
do anything contrary to duty. 
See p. 323, 1. Stob. ii. 240, 
says: The wise man is gentle 
(xpaos), quiet (Habxi0s), avd 
considerate (kéopios), never ex- 
citing angry feelings against 
others, never deferring what 
he has to do. 
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More peculiar, and at the same time more start- 
ling, is another feature about the Stoics. Let not 
too much be made of the fact that they, under certain 
circumstances, permitted a lie.! Were not Socrates 
and Plato, at least, of the same opinion? And, to 
be frank, we must admit that, although in this re- 
spect moral theories are strict enough, yet practice 
is commonly far too lax now. Very repulsive, how- 
ever, are many assertions attributed to the Stoics, 
respecting the attitude of the wise man to the 
so-cailed intermediate things. Was not this very in- 
dependence of externals, this indifference to every- 
thing but the moral state, which found expression 
in the doctrine of things indifferent and of the wise 


1 Chrysippus, in Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 47,.1: SAabovew of copol 
Wevdets payraclas éumoovvres, by 
ai davracla: moimow abtoredds 
Tas ovyKxurabécets * moAAdKis yap 
of copol Wevde: xpavra: xpbs rods 

davrous kal davtaclay wapiorao: 
widavhy, od py aitiay THs ovyKa- 
rabécews* txel Kairis brodhwews 
airla ris Wevdois tora: Kal rhs 
amdrns. Stob, ii. 230: uh Wevder0ct 
Tov od@ov GAN’ ev wacw ddrAnbevery* 
ob yap ev rH Aéyew Tt evdos rd 
WedderOar brdpxew, add’ ey TE 
diapevoras Th Weddos Aéyew Kal 
éxl axdry trav wAncloy. To pév- 
ro wWebdec wort ovyxphoacba 
[l.—oeo@at] voui(ovcw abroy kara 
®oAAovs tpémous kvev cuyKara- 
Gérews* kal yap kata orrparnylay 
pds Tay GvTimdAwy, Kal kara Thy 
. Tod cunpeporros rpodpacw (which, 
‘however, may not be translated 
as Ritter iii. 662 does ‘for the 
sake of advantage’; it rather 
refers to such cases as those 


mentioned by Xen. Mem. iv. 2, 
17, and Plato, Rep. ii. 382, . 
389, B; iv. 459, Cc, in which the 
interests of another or of the 
community require deception) 
wal kar’ BAAas oixovoulas Tov 
Biov woAAds. In accordance with 
this passage, too, the statement 
of Procl. in Alcib. (Op. ed. 
Cous. iii. 64)—that the Stoics 
differ from their predecessors 
in that they reject all lies— 
must be explained: ofre yap 
éEanargy éor: Stxalws Kar’ abrovs 
obre BidlerGa: ore axoorepely, 
GAN’ Exdorn tev mpdkewv TobTwy 
ard uoxOnpas mpdciow Ekews nar 
&iucds Cori. The point here in 
dispute is simply verbal; the 
Stoics were, in reality,-at one 
with Plato, in not calling per- 
mitted falsehood untruth or 
deceit only for the reasons 
quoted by Chrysippus and Sto- 
bseus. . .) ‘ 
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man’s apathy, at the root of that onesidedness of life 


and principle which is so prominent in the Cynic 


School, the parent School of the Stoics? Granting 
that in the Stoic School this onesidedness was toned 
down and supplemented by other elements, still the 
tendency thereto was too deeply rooted from its ori- 
gin, and too closely bound up with its fundamental 
view of life, to be ever properly eradicated. It did 
not require, indeed, a Cynic life from its members ; 
nay, more, it even avowed that, except in rare cases, 
such a life ought not to be followed ;' still the Cynic’s 
life was its ideal ; and when it asserted that it was not 
necessary for a wise man to be a Cynic, it implied 
that, if once a Cynic, he would always be a Cynic.? 
Stoicism took for its patterns* Antisthenes and Dio- 
genes quite as much as Socrates; even those who 
held with Seneca,‘ that a philosopher ought to ac- 
commodate himself to prevailing customs, and, from 
regard to others, do what he would not himself ap- 
prove, did not therefore cease to bestow their highest 
admiration on Diogenes’s independence of wants, with 


1 Cic. Fin. iii. 20, 68: Cy- 
nicorum autem rationem atque 
vitam alii cadere in sapientem 
dicunt, si quis ejusmodi forte 
casus inciderit, ut id faciendum 
sit, alii nullo modo. The latter 
must, however, have been ina 
minority. 

2 Diog. 121: kumeiv 1° abrdy 
[roy copéy]* elvar yap roy Kun- 
opoy cbyropoy én’ &perhy body, ws 
*AwodAdSwpos [on whom, see p. 
51,1] év ri HOxKG. Stob. 238: 
kuveiy te toy copdy Adyouoww, 
ioov TE exipéver rE Kuviopg, ob 


hhy copdy Svr’ by bptacba roi 
KUVLO MOV, 

3 See p. 274, 2. According 
to the epigrams of Timon, in 
Diog. vii. 16, Athen. iv. 158, a, 
Seat. Math. xi. 172, Zeno’s 
School must have presented a 
very Cynical appearance. Pro- 
bably, the description is par- 
tially true of the earlier history 
of that School; still I would 
attach no great value to it as 
illustrating the system. 

4p. 6, 1; 103.5; ir, 19} 
in Lactant. Inst. iii. 15. 
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all its eccentricities.'_ More consistent thinkers even 
approximated to Cynicism in their moral precepts,’ 
and in later times a School of younger Cynics actually 
grew out of the Stoic School. 

Bearing, as the Stoics did, so close a relationship 
to the Cynics, it cannot astonish us to find amongst 
them many instances of the most revolting traits in 
Cynicism—the contempt for cultured habits, the vio- 
lation of right feelings—fully justifying the righteous 
indignation of their opponents. Chrysippus regarded 
many things as perfeetly harmless in which the reli- 
gious feeling of Greece saw pollution,’ in defence 
of his opinion pleading the example of animals, to 
show that they were according to nature. The 
care for deceased relatives he not only proposed 
to limit to the simplest mode of burial, but would 
have it altogether put in the background; and he 
even made the horrible suggestion, which he described 
in full, of using for purposes of nourishment the 
flesh of amputated limbs and the corpses of even the 
nearest relatives. Great offence, too, was given by 


tarch objects, he would not 


1 See, on this point, Tranq. 
An. 8, 4; Benef. v. 4, 3; 6, }; 
Ep. 90, 14. Sen. Ep. 29, 1, 
does not, however, agree with 
the Stoic custom of sowing ex- 
hortations broadeast. 

® As may be seen in Muso- 
nius and Epictetus. 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 22 (the 
question being as to the pollu- 
tion of the temples by the 
contact with the dead or lying- 

‘in women or unclean foods) ; 
in other cases indeed, as Plu- 


allow these considerations. 

‘ Besides Divg. vii. 188, and 
Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 207, see Chry- 
sippus’s own words, in Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 247 (Math. xi. 193), 
The majority of the Stoics 
appear to have limited canni- 
balism to cases of extreme 
necessity. See Diog. 121. Chry- 
sippus had probably been 
speaking, in the context, of the 
different modes of treating the 
dead among various nations 
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the Stoics, and, in particular, by Chrysippus, by their 
treatment of the relations of the sexes to each other; 
nor can it be denied that some of their utterances on 
this subject sound exceedingly insidious. The Cynic 
assertion, that anything which is in itself allowed 
may be mentioned plainly and without a periphrasis, 
is also attributed to the Stoics.! By his proposals for 
the dress of women, Zeno offended against propriety 
and modesty,” and both he and Chrysippus advocated 
community of wives for their state of wise men.? It 
is, moreover, asserted that the Stoies raised no ob- 
jection to the prevalent profligacy and the trade in 
unchastity,‘ nor to the still worse vice of unnatural 
crime. Even marriage among the nearest relatives 
was found quite according to nature by the leaders 
of the School ;® and the atrocious shamelessness of 
Diogenes found supporters in Chrysippus,’ perhaps, 
too, in Zeno.’ 

It would, however, be doing the Stoics a great 
injustice to take these statements for more than 
mere theoretical conclusions drawn from the prin- 


(Cie. Tusc. i. 45, 108), in- 
tending to prove that no uni- 
formity of practice prevailed. 

1 Cic. Off. i. 35, 128, with 
the limitation: Cynici aut si 
qui fuerunt Stoici pene Cy- 
nici. 

® Diog. vii. 33: wal éoOirs Bt 
Th avri KeAeves xpjoOu: Kal bvopas 
kal yuvainas wal pndev udpiov axo- 
kexptpda. The latter act is 
only conditional, and allowed 
in certain cases, such as for 
purposes of gymnastics. 

+ Diog. 33; 131. 


4 Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 201. 

5 Seat. Pyrrh. iii. 200; 245; 
Math. xi. 190; Clement. Homil. 
v.18: 

© Seat. Pyrrh. i. 160; iii. 
205; 246; Math. xi. 191; Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 22; Clement. Hom. 
v. 18. 

7 Plut. \. c. 21, 1. 

® Sextus, however (Pyrrh. 
iii. 206), attributes to him, as 
the representative of the School, 
what properly only belongs to 
Chrysippus: 76 re aioxpoup-yeiv 
. . . & Zhywy ovK &xodoxipd (ei. 
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ciples to which they were pledged. The moral cha- 
racter of Zeno, Cleanthes, and Chrysippus is quite 
above suspicion. It seems, therefore, strange that 
they should have felt themselves compelled to admit 
in theory what strikes the natural feeling with horror. 
It cannot, however, be unconditionally accepted that 
the statements laid to their charge imply as they used 
them all that historians find inthem. Far from it; of 
some of their statements it may not only be said that 
they do not justify conduct recognised to be immoral, 
but that they are directed against actions customarily 
allowed, the argument being, that between such 
actions and actions admittedly immoral there is no 
real difference. This remark applies, in particular, to 
Zeno’s language on unnatural vice.' It was not, 
therefore, in opposition to the older Stoics, or in de- 
nial of their maxim, that love is permitted to a wise 
man,” that the younger Stoics condemned most ex- 
plicitly any and every form of unchastity, and, in 
particular, the worst form of all, unnatural vice.® 


1 His words (Seat. Math. xi. 
190; Pyrrh. iii. 245; Plut. Qu. 
Con. iii. 6, 1, 6) are as follows; 
Staunpi(ew 5é wndey uadrdrov unde 
focov madixa 4 ph waded unde 
Ohrca ft Upoeva - ob yap AAG was- 
dixois 4) ph masdixois ode Onrctas 
4) ppeow, GAAG TR abra xpéwes TE 
wal apémovrd dors; and : diaueut- 
pixas rov épdpevov; obn Eyurye: 
aétepov oby ércOiunoas abrdy dia- 
pnploa; wal udra, GAAa éwed- 
mnoas mwapacxeiy cor airby 7h 
époBhOns xeredoat; pa SP. GAN 
exérevoas; Kal para elt’ obx 
ienpérnoé oor; ob yap. The 
form of expression is certainly 


very Cynic-like, but the mean- 
ing is not what Sextus supposes. 
Zeno’s object is not to justify 
unnatural vice, but to show 
that those who allow any form 
of unchastity cannot forbid this 
form, and that the wish and 
the attempt are morally on a 
par with the deed. 

2 See the following note. 

§ Musonius, in Stob.Serm. 6, 
61 (conf. Cio. Fin. iif. 20, 68): 
Ne amores quidem sanctos 
alienos a sapiente esse volunt. 
Aceording to Diog. vii. 129, 
Stob. ii. 238, love is only direc- 
ted to beauty of soul. By Diog., 
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In the same way, the language permitting marriage 
between those nearest of kin, when examined, is 
very much milder than it seems.' And Zeno’s pro- 
position for a community of wives may be fairly laid 
to the charge of Plato, and excused by all the chari- 
table excuses of which Plato is allowed the benefit.? 
Still, taking the most unprejudiced view of the 
Stoic propositions, enough remains to raise an ex- 
treme dislike to them, unless they could, without 
difficulty, be deduced from the fundamental prin- 
ciples of their system. A moral theory which makes 
such a sharp distinction between what is without and 
what is within, which regards the latter alone as 
essential, the former as altogether indifferent, which 


Stob., Alex. Aphr. Top. 75, and 
Cie. Tusc. iv. 34, 72, it is de- 
fined to be ém:BoAh ¢giAomoitas 
dia KdAAOS éudawduevoy; and, 
according to Plut. C. Not. 28, 
éupacis KdAAous is an incentive 
to love:; but these statements 
are guarded by adding that the 
bad and irrational are ugly, 
and the wise are beautiful. It 
was probably in imitation of 
Plat. Sym. 203, E, that the 
Stoics nevertheless stated tots 
éoacBevras aicxpmy maverOa Ka- 
Ady yevonevow, Love is excited 
by a sensation of eipula mpds 
éperhy, its object being to de- 
velope this capacity into real 
virtue. Until this end has been 
attained, the loved one is still 
foolish, and therefore ugly. 
When it has been attained, the 
striving, in which Eros con- 
sists, has reached its object, and 
the love of the teacher to his 
pupil goes over into friendship 
between equals. 


' Conf. Orig. c. Cels. iV: 
45: The Stoics made good and 
evil depend alone on the in- 
tention, and declared external 
actions, independent of inten- 
tions, to be indifferent: elroy 
oby év re xepl adiapdpwy Témy 
brit TG idly Adyw (the action 
taken by itself) @vyarpdox ulyy- 
Oa abidpopdy gor, ef Kal ph 
xpn ev Tais KabeoTaaas woAiTelats 
7d ToLovTOY Toe. Kal drobécews 
xdpw.. . mapeAnpacr Toy Topdy 
mera THs Ovyarpds pdvns KaTaAe- 
Acimevoy ravTds TOU Tay ar Opwrwy 
yévous diepOaouevou, kal Cnrovowy 
ei Kadnxdyrws 6 xaTnp cuve\ev- 
cera: tH Ouvyarpl ixtp rov uh 
amodéoOa . .. To way Tay dy- 
Opérwy yévos. 

2 How strictly he respected 
chastity and modesty in women 
is proved by the fragment, pre- 
served by Clem. Pedag. iii. 253, 
C, respecting the dress and 
conduct of maidens. 
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attaches no value to anything except virtuous in- Caavp. 
tention, and places the highest value in being inde- 
dependent of everything—such a moral theory must 
of necessity prove wanting, whenever the business of 
morality consists in using the senses as instruments 
for expressing the mind, and in raising natural im- 
pulses to the sphere of free will. If its prominent 
feature is to allow less to the senses than naturally 
belongs to them, there is a danger that, in particular 
cases, in which intentions are not so obvious, the 
moral importance of actions will often be ignored, 
and those actions treated as indifferent. 

The same observation will have to be made with B. Social 
regard to other positions which the Stoics laid down —as 
in reference to social relations. Not that it was 
their intention to detach man from his natural re- 
lation to other men. On the contrary, they held 1) Origin 
that the further man carries the work of moral im- — me of 
provement in himself, the stronger he will feel drawn (a) Origin 
to society. By the introduction of the idea of society, — 
opposite tendencies arise in their ethics—one towards 
individual independence, the other in the direction 
of a well-ordered social life. The former tendency 
is the earlier one, and continues throughout to pre- 
dominate ; still, the latter was not surreptitiously in- 
troduced—nay, more, it was the logical result of the 
Stoic principles, and to the eye of an Epicurean 
must have seemed a distinctive feature of Stoicism. 

In attributing absolute value only to rational thought 
and will, Stoicism had declared man to be indepen- 
dent of everything external, ahd, consequently, of 
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his fellow-men. But since this value only attaches 
to rational thought and intention,|jthe freedom of 
the individual at once involves the recognition of 
the community, and brings with it the requirement 
that everyone must subordinate his own ends to the 
ends and needs of the community. Rational conduct 
and thought can only then exist when the conduct 
of the individual is in harmony with general law: 
and this is the same for all rational beings. All 
rational beings must therefore aim at the same end, 
and recognise themselves subject to the same law. 
All must feel themselves portions of one connected 
whole. Man must not live for himself, but for society. 

The connection between the individual and society 
was clearly set forth by the Stoics. The desire for 
society, they hold, is immediately involved in reason. 
By the aid of reason, man feels himself a part of a 
whole, and, consequently, bound to subordinate his 
own interests to the interests of the whole.! (Like 
having always an attraction for like, this remark 
holds true of everything endowed with reason, since 
the rational soul is in all cases identical. From the - 
consciousness of this unity, the desire for society at 
once arises in individuals endowed with reason.? They 


1 Cie. Fin. 111.19, 64: Mun- 
dum autem censent regi numine 
Deorum eumque esse quasi 
communem urbem et civitatem 
hominum et Deorum ; et unum- 
quemque nostrum ejus mundi 
esse partem, ex quo illud con- 
sequi, ut communem utilitatem 
nostra anteponamus. 

2M, Aurel. ix. 9; xii. 30. 


Sen. Ep. 95, 52: The whole 
world isa unit; membrasumus 
corporis magni. Natura nos cog- 
natosedidit. Hence mutual love, 
love of society, justice, and fair- 
ness. Ep. 48, 2: Alteri vivas opor- 
tet, si vis tibi vivere. Heec socie- 
tas. . . nos homines hominibus 
miscet et judicat aliquod esse 
commune jus generis humani. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS: THEIR ORIGIN. 


are all in the service of reason; there is, therefore, 
for all, but one right course and one law,' and they 
all contribute to the general welfare in obeying this 
law. The wise man, as a Stoic expresses it, is never 
a private man.” 

At other times, social relations were explained by 
the theory of final causes.? Whilst everything else 
exists only for the sake of what is endowed with rea- 
son, individual beings endowed with reason exist 
for the sake of each other. Their social connection is 
therefore a direct natural command.‘ Towards animals 
we never stand in a position to exercise justice, nor 
yet towards ourselves.° Justice can only be exercised 


towards other men and 


1 Cic. Legg.,12, 33: Quibus 
enim ratio a natura data est, 
jisdem etiam recta ratio data 
est : ergo et lex, que est recta 
ratio in jubendo et vetando 
(see p. 241, 2): si lex, jus 
quoque. At omnibus ratio. Jus 
igitur datum est omnibus. bid. 
7, 23: Est igitur ... prima 
homini cum Deo rationis so- 
cietas. Inter quos autem ratio, 
inter eosdem etiam recta ratio 
communis est. Quze cum sit 
lex, lege quoque consociati 
homines cum Diis putandi 
sumus. Inter quos porro est 
communio legis, inter eos com- 
munio juris est. Quibus autem 
hee sunt inter eos communio, 
et civitatis ejusdem habendi 
sunt. Ps.-Plut. V. Hom. 119: 
The Stoics teach €va péy elva 
_ toy Kéopov, cuuworrredecOar Bé év 
abr Beovs rad avOpdérous, Sinato- 
civns peréxovtas pice, 

® Cie. Tus. iv. 23, 51. 

§ Cic. Fin. iii. 20, 67; Off. 


towards God. On the 


i. 7, 22; Sen. Clement. i. 3, 2; 
Benef. vii. 1, 7; M. Avrel. v. 
16, 30; vii. 55 ; viii. 59 ; ix. 1; 
xi. 18; Diog. vii. 129; Sewt. 
Math. ix. 131. 

4 Hence, according to Cie. 
Fin. iii. 21, 69, not only aperg- 


para and BAduuara (moral good 


and evil), but ebxpyoripara and 
bvoxpnorhpara (other advan- 
tages and disadvantages) are 
common to all men. 

5 According to Plut. Sto. 
Rep. 16, Chrysippus denied that 
a man could wrong himself. Ff, 
in other passages, he seems to 
assert the contrary, this appa- 
rent inconsistency is probably 
due to the double meaning of 
ad:xeiv, which sometimes means 
‘to wrong,’ at others, simply 
‘to harm.’. Strictly speaking, 
a relation involving justice can 
only exist towards another. 
See Cic. on p. 315, 2. 

* Towards the Gods, man 
stands, according to the above 
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combination of individuals and their mutual sup- 
port rests all their power over nature. A single man 
by himself would be the most helpless of crea- 
tures.! 

The consciousness of this connection between all 
rational beings finds ample expression in Marcus 
Aurelius, the last of the Stoics. The possession of 
reason is, with him, at once love of society (vi. 14; 
x. 2). Rational beings can only be treated on a 
social footing (xotywrix@s) (vi. 23), and can only feel 
happy themselves when working for the community 
(viii, 7); for all rational beings are related to one 
another (iii. 4), all form one social unit (aroAutiKov 
cvotnua), of which each individual is an integral 
part (cvprdAnpwrtixos) (ix. 23); one body, of which 
every indivdual is an organic member (wéAos) (ii. 1 ; 
vii. 13). Hence the social instinct is a primary 
instinct in man (vii. 55), every manifestation of 
which contributes, either directly or indirectly, to 
the good of the whole (ix. 23). Our fellow-men 
ought to be loved from the heart. They ought to 
be benefited, not for the sake of outward decency, 
but because the benefactor is penetrated with the 
joy of benevolence, and thereby benefits himself.’ 
Whatever hinders union with others has a tendency 


passages, in a relation in- only consider yourself a part, 
volving justice. There is, there- and not a member, of human 
fore (Sert. ix. 131), a justice society, obrw awd Kapdias pircis 
towards the Gods, of which ‘ots avOpémrovs: otmw oe Kata- 
piety (see p. 261, 1) is only a  Arwrinds edppalver rd ebepyereiv: 
part. Er: ws wpéwov abtd Ardy roils: 

1 Sen. Benef. iv. 18. otrw as airdy eb roe. 

2M. Aurel. vii. 13: If you 


SOCIAL RELATIONS: JUSTICE. 


to separate the members from the body, from which 
all derive their life (viii. 34); and he who estranges 
himself from one of his fellow-men voluntarily severs 
himself from the stock of mankind (xi. 8). We shall 
presently see that the language used by the philo- 
sophic emperor is quite in harmony with the Stoic 
principles. ng 

In relation to our fellow-men, two fundamental 
points are insisted on by the Stoics—the duty of 
justice and the duty of mercy. Cicero, without 
doubt following Panztius,' deseribes these two vir- 
tues as the bonds which keep human society toge- 
ther,’ and, consequently, gives to each an elaborate 
treatment.? In expanding these duties, the Stoics 
were led by the fundamental principles of their sys- 
tem to most distracting consequences. On the one 
hand, they required from their wise men that strict 
justice which knows no pity and can make no allow- 
ances ;‘ and -hence their ethical system had about it 
an air of austerity, and an appearance of severity 
and cruelty. On the other hand, their principle of 
the natural connection of all mankind imposed on 
them the practice of the most extended and unre- 
served charity, of beneficence, gentleness, meekness, 
of an unlimited benevolence, and a readiness to for- 


? See p. 298, 3. 

* Off. i. 7, 20: De tribus 
autem reliquis [virtutibus, the 
three others besides under- 
standing] latissime patet ea 
Tatio, qua societas hominum 
inter ipsos et vit quasi com- 
munitas continetur, cujus partes 
duz sunt: justitia, in qua vir- 


tutis splendor est maximus, ex 
qua viri boni nominantur, et 


‘huie conjuncta beneficentia, 


quam eandem vel benignita- 
tem vel liberalitatem appellari 
licet. 

* Off. i. 7-13; ii. 14-17. 

* See p. 264, 2, 3. 
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and 
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give in all cases in which forgiveness is possible. 
This last aspect of the Stoic teaching appears prin- 
cipally in the later Stoics—in Seneca, Epictetus, 
Marcus Aurelius, and Musonius ;' and it is quite pos- 
sible that they may have given more prominence to 
it than their predecessors. But the fact is there, 
that this aspect is due, not only to the peculiar cha- 
racter of these individuals, but is based on the spirit 


_ and tone of the whole system.? 


The question then naturally arises, how these two 
opposites may be reconciled—how stern justice may 
be harmonised with forgiveness and mercy. Seneca, 
who investigated the question fully, replies: Not 
severity, but only cruelty, is opposed to mercy; for 
no one virtue is opposed to another: a wise man will 
always help another in distress, but without sharing 
his emotion, without feeling misery or compassion ; 
he will not indulge, but he will spare, advise, and 
improve ; he will not remit punishments in cases in 
which he knows them to be deserved, but, from a 
sense of justice, he will take human weakness into 
consideration in allotting punishments, and make 
every possible allowance for circumstances.3 Every 
difficulty is not, indeed, removed by these statements ; 
still, those which remain apply more to the Stoic 
demand for apathy than to the reconciliation of 

1 We shall subsequently i. 3, 2): Nullam ex omnibus 
have oceasion to prove thisin virtutibus magis homini con- 
detail. It may here suffice to venire, cum sit nulla huma- 
refer to the treatises of Seneca, _nior. 

De Beneficiis, De Clementia, 2 Conf. Panetius, in Cie. 


and De Ira. On the value of Off. i. 26, 88. 
mercy, he remarks (De Clem. * De Clem. ii. 5-8. 
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the two virtues which regulate our relations to our 
fellow-men.! 

The society for which all rational beings are in- 
tended will naturally be found to exist principally 
among those who have become alive to their rational 
nature and destiny—in other words, among the wise. 
All who are wise and virtuous are friends, because 
they agree in their views of life, and because they 
all love one another's virtue? Thus every ac- 
tion of a wise man contributes to the well-being 
of every other wise man—or, as the Stoics pointedly 
express it, if a wise man only makes a rational move- 
ment with his finger, he does a service to all wise 
men throughout the world. On the other hand, 
only a wise man knows how to love properly; true 
friendship only exists between wise men.‘ Only the 
wise man possesses the art of making friends,’ since 


1 Among the points cha- 
racteristic of Stoicism, the cen- 
sure deserves notice which Sen. 
(Hp. 7, 3; 95, 33; Tranq. An. 
2, 13) passes on gladiatorial 
shows and the Roman thirst 
for war. (Ep. 95, 30.) The atti- 
tude of the Stoics to slavery and 
the demand for love of enemies 
will be considered hereafter. 

“= 3 Stob. ii. 184: thy re dud- 
voay émorhuny elvat Koway 
ayabGy, 5:0 Kal robs cwovdalovs 
awdvras duovociy &AAHAOS Sid Td 
Cuupaveiv ev rois Kara roy Bloy. 
Cie. N. D.i. 44, 121: Censent 
autem [Stoici] sapientes sa- 
pientibus etiam ignotis esse 
amicos, nihil est enim virtute 
amabilius. Quam qui adeptus 
erit, ubicumque erit gentium, a 


nobis diligetur. See Off. i, 17, 
55. Conf. p. 309, 3. 

* Plut. C. Not. 22,2. The 
same thought is expressed in 
the statement (ibid. 33, 2) that 
the wise man is as useful to 
deity (the universe) as deity is 
to him. 

* Sen. Benef. vii. 12, 2; Ep. 
81,11; 123,15; 9,5; Stod. ii. 
118; see p. 271, 3. Diog. 124. 
According to Diog. 32, Zeno, 
like Socrates, was blamed for 
asserting that only the good 
(crovdaio.) among themselves 
are fellow-citizens, friends, and 
relations; whilst all the bad 
are enemies and strangers. 

5’ He is, as Sen. Ep. 9, 5, 
puts it, faciendarum amicitia- 
rum artifex. 
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love is,only won by love.! If, however, true friend- 
ship is a union between the good and the wise, its 
value is thereby at once established ; and hence it is 
distinctly enumerated among goods by the Stoies.? 
On this point, difficulties reappear. How can this 
need of society be reconciled with the wise man’s 
freedom from wants? If the wise man is self-suffi- 
cient, how can another help him? How can he stand 
in need of such help? The answers given by Seneca 
are not satisfactory. To the first question, he replies, 
that none but a wise man can give the right induce- 
ment to a wise man to call into exercise his powers.* 
He meets the second by saying, that a wise man suf- 
fices himself for happiness, but not for life. Every- 
where the wise man finds inducements to virtuous 
action; if friendship is not a condition of happi- 
ness, it is not a good at all. Nor are his further 
observations more satisfactory. The wise man, he 
says,° does not wish to be without friends, but still 


1 Si_vis_amari, ama, says 
Hecato, in Sen. Ep. 9, 6. 
2 We have already encoun- 


‘tered friendship in the Stoic 
‘ list of goods. See p. 230, 3. 


Stob. 186, says, more accurately, 
that friendship, for the sake of 
the commonwealth, is not a 
good, 5a 7d undty éx Sieornndrwv 
ayafdv elvai; on the other hand, 
friendship, in the sense of 
friendly relations to others, 
belongs to external goods; in 
the sense of a friendly dis- 
position merely, it belongs to 
intellectual goods. On the 
value of friendship, Sen. 99, 3. 
Friendship is defined as xoiwwvla 
Blov (Stob. 130); xowovia ray 


xata toy Blov, xpwrévay juav 
trois pldois ws éavrois (Divg. 
124). Similar definitions are 
given by Stob. of varieties of 
friendship : yowpimdrns, cvvhOea, 
x.7.A. On the absolute com- 
munity of goods among friends, 
see Sen. Ep. 47, 2; 3,2; Benef. 
Vite 4,1 512.0. 

3 Ep. 109, 3 and 11. 

‘ Ep. 9, 13: Se contentus 
est sapiens ad beate vivendum, 
non ad vivendum. Ad hoc 
enim multis illi rebus opus 
est, ad illud tantum animo 
sano et erecto et despiciente 
fortunam. 

~ = Ep. 9, &. 
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he can be without friends. But the question is not 
whether he can be, but whether he can be without 
loss of happiness. If the question so put is answered 
in the negative, it follows that the wise man is not 
altogether self-sufficing ; if in the affirmative—and 
a wise man, as Seneca affirms, will bear the loss of 
a friend with calmness, because he comforts himself 
with the thought that he can have another at any 
moment—then friendship is not worth much. More- 
over, if a wise man can help another by communi- 
cating to him information and method, since no wise 
man is omniscient,! we ask, Is not a wise man, if not 
in possession of all knowledge, at least in possession 
of all knowledge contributing to virtue and happi- 
ness? If it be added, that what one learns from 
another he learns by his own powers, and is conse- 
quently himself helping himself, does not this addi- 
tion still overlook the fact that the teacher’s activity 
is the condition of the learner’s ? True and beautiful 
as is the language of Seneca: Friendship has its value 
in itself alone; every wise man must wish to find 
those like himself; the good have a natural love for 
the good; the wise man needs a friend, not to have 
a nurse in sickness and an assistant in trouble, but 
to have someone whom he can tend and assist, and 
for whom he can live and die ?—nevertheless, this 
language does not meet the critical objection, that 
one who requires the help of another, be it only to 
have an object for his moral activity, cannot be wholly 
dependent on himself. If friendship, according to a 


1 Sen. Ep. 109, 5. 2 Ep. 109,13; 9,8; 10,12; 18. 
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previously-quoted distinction,’ belongs to external 
goods, it makes man, in a certain sense, dependent 
on externals. If its essence is placed in an inward 
disposition of friendliness, such a disposition depends 
on the existence of those for whom jit can be felt. 
Besides, it involves the necessity of being recipro- 
cated, and of finding expression in outward conduct, 
to such an extent that it is quite subversive of the 
absolute independence of the individual. 

Nor yet is the friendship of the wise the only form 
of society which appeared to the Stoics necessary 
and essential. If man is intended ? to associate with 
his fellow-men in a society regulated by justice and 
law, how can he withdraw from the most common 
institution—the state? . If virtue does not consist, 
in idle contemplation, but in action, how dare he 
lose the opportunity of promoting good and repres- 
sing evil by taking part in political life? If laws 


1 See p. 318, 2. 

2 Stob. ii. 208: tov yap véuov 
elvat, xaOdrep elmouev, orrovdaioy, 
duolws 5¢ Kal thy wédw. ikavas 
5e wal KAedvOns wep) rd oxovdaioy 
elvar thy wéAw Adyov ApornoE 
rovroy’ wéAis wey ef (wrongly 
struck out by Meineke) éorw 
oixnthpioy KatacKxevacua eis % 
Karapetryovtas tort Slinv dovvat 
ac AaBeiy, ob« aoreiov by wéALs 
éorly; Floril. 44, 12. See pp. 
223 ; 241, 3. 

3 Plut. Sto. Rep. 2,3: Chry- 
sippus recommends political 
life, placing Blos cxoAaorinds on 
the same footing with Blos 
HSovixds. Diog. vii. 121: wort- 
Teverbal paciv toy aopoy by ph ti 
kwAvyn, &s gnow Xpvowwos ey 


mpeTw wep) Biwy > kal yap kaklay 
epetev wal ex’ dperhy epopphoey. 
Sen. De Ot. 3,2: Epicurus ait: 
non accedet ad rempublicam 
sapiens, nisisi quid intervenerit. 
Zenon ait: accedet ad rempub- 
licam, nisi si quid impedierit. 
Cie. Fin. iii. 20,68: Since man 
exists for the sake of other 
men, consentaneum est huic 
nature, ut sapiens velit gerere 
et administrare rempublicam : 
atque, ute natura vivat, uxorem 
adjungere et velle ex ea liberos 
procreare. Stub. ii. 184: 76 re 
Bixady pact pice: elvar wal ur 
Gece, énduevov 5é rovras trap- 
xew Kal 7d wodrteverba Thy copoy 
. . . kal Td vomoberetv Te Kal mai- 
deve avOpamous, K.7.A. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS: THE FAMILY. 


further the well-being and security of the citizens, 
if they advance virtue and happiness, how can the 
Wise man fail to regard them as beautiful and praise- 
worthy?! For the same reason, matrimony will 
command his respect. He will neither deny himself 
a union so natural and intimate, nor will he deprive 
the state of relays of men nor society of the sight of 
well-ordered family life.? Hence, in their writings and 
precepts, the Stoics paid great attention to the state 


and to domestic life.’ 


In marriage they required 
chastity, and moderation. 


Love was to be a matter 


of reason, not of emotion—not a yielding to personal 
attractions, nor a seeking sensual gratification.‘ As 


1 Cio. Legg. ii. 5, 11. 

® Diog. Ibid.: wai yanhoey, 
as b Zhvev pnoly ev wodurela, Kat 
wadoronjoesOa. Ibid. 120: The 
Stoies consider love towards 
children, parents, and kindred 
to be according to nature. 
Chrysippus (in Hieron. Ad. 
Jovin. i. 191): The wise man 
will marry, lest he offend Zeus 
Yaufdtos and TevébAwos. Anti- 
pater (whether the well-known 
pupil of Diogenes of Seleucia, 
or the younger Stoic Antipater 
of Tyre mentioned by Cic. Off. 
ii, 24, 86, is not stated) in Stobd. 
Floril. 67, 25: Wife and child 
are necessary to give com- 
pleteness to civil and domestic 
life ; a citizen owes children to 
his country, and family love is 
the purest. Musonius (Jhid. 
67, 20, Conf. 75, 15): A philo- 
sopher ought to be a pattern in 
married life, as in every other 
natural relation, and discharge 
his duties as a citizen by 


5 


founding a family; love for 
wife and children is the deepest 
love. 

3 Piut. Sto. Rep. 2.1: éreb 
tTolyuy woAAG prev, @s ev Adyots, 
abtg Zhyvwvt, roAAa 5é KAedvOe:, 
mAciora b& Xpucixww yeypaypéva 
ruyxdvet wept wodirelas xal rou 
&preoOar wal &pyew wal dixdcew 
wal Snropevery. Conf. the titles 
in Diog. vii. 4; 166; 175; 178. 
Diogenes’s list contains no poli- 
tical writings of Chrysippus. 
It is, however, known to be 
incomplete; for Diog. vii. 34; 
131, quotes Chrysippus’s trea- 
tise wepl woAiTelas, a treatise 
also quoted by Plut. Sto. Rep. 
21 (1, 3, 5). According to Cie. 
Legg. iii. 6, 14, Diogenes and 
Panztius were the only Stoics 
before his time who-had en- 
teredinto particulars respecting 
legislation, though others might 
have written much on politics. 

4 Conf. the fragment of Sen. 
De Matrimonio, in Hieron, Ad. 
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to their views on the constitution of a state, we 


. know! that they prefer a mixed constitution, com- 


pounded of the three simple forms, without objecting 
to other forms of government. The wise man, ac- 
cording to Chrysippus, will not despise the calling 
of a prince, if his interest so require, and, if he can- 
not govern himself, will reside at the court and in 
the camp of princes, particularly of good princes.? 
The ideal of the Stoics, however, was not realised 
in any one of the existing forms of government, but 
in that polity of the wise which Zeno described, un- 
doubtedly when a Cynic,? but which was fully set 
forth by Chrysippus‘—a state without marriage, or 
family, or temples, or courts, or public schools, or 
coins °—a state excluding no other states, because all 
differences of nationality have been merged in a 
common brotherhood of all men.® Such an ideal may 
show that, for the Stoic philosophers, there could be 
no hearty sympathy with the state or the family, their 
ideal state being, in truth, no longer a state. Indeed, 


Jovin. i. 191, Fr. 81 Haase, 
which, like the Essenes, re- 
quires absolute abstinence from 
pregnant women. A few un- 
important fragments are also 
preserved by Chrysippus’s trea- 


1 Diog. vii. 131. 

2 Plut. Sto. Rep. 20, 3-5; 
7; 30,3; C. Not. 7, 6. 

3 Piog. vii. 4. 

* Diog. vii. 131. 

* Diog. 33: xowds re yap 


tise on the education of child- 
ren. See Quintil. Inst. i. 11, 
17; 1,4 and 16; 3,14; 10, 32; 
Baguet, De Chrys. (Annal. 
Lovan. iv. p. 335). He is re- 
proached by Posidonius( Galen. 
Hipp. et Plat. v. 1, p. 465) for 
neglecting the first germs of 
education, particularly those 
previous to birth. 


yuvainas SoypariCey duoles év rH 
ToArrelg xal kara tovs Siaxoclous 
orlxous, uhO iepda pire dinacrhpia 
bhre yuurdow dv tais wdAcow 
oixodonetoOa . . . vousopuad’ ot7’ 
GAAayns evexey olecbai Seiv xara- 
oxevdfew or’ axodnulas. bid. 
131. 

© Plut. Alex. Virt. i.6, p. 329. 
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the whole tone of Stoicism, and still more, the cir- 
tumstances of the times to which it owed its rise 
and growth, were against such a sympathy. If Plato 
could find no scope for a philosopher in the political 
institutions of his time, how could a Stoic, seeking 
as he did for happiness more exclusively in seclusion 
from the world, contrasting, too, the wise man more 
sharply with the multitude of fools, and living for 
the most part under political circumstances far less 
favourable than Plato had enjoyed? To him the 
private life of a philosopher must have seemed be- 
yond compare more attractive than a public career. 
An intelligent man, taking advice from Chrysippus,! 
avoids business; he withdraws to peaceful retire- 
ment ; and, though he may consider it his duty not 
to stand aloof from publie life, still he can only ‘ac- 
tively take a part in it in states which present an 
appreciable progress towards perfection.2?, But where 
could such states be found? Did not Chrysippus state 
it as his conviction that a statesman must either 
displease the Gods or displease the people?* And 
did not later Stoics accordingly advise philosophers 
not to intermeddle at all in civil matters?‘ Labour 


1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 20, 1: ofuas 
yap &yarye roy gpdviuov Kai ampa- 
ypova elva: Kal ddvyorpdypova Kal 
7% abrov xpdrrewv, duolws THs Te 
abromparylas Kai dAvyorpaypnootyns 
aorelwy dvrav.. . Te yap dvr pal- 
vera dxata rhy jovylay Blos dicw- 
Suvdy re Kal doadrts exeiv, .7.A. 

2 Stob. El. ii. 186: xoAcred- 
ec6a: thy coddy Kal pddtota ev 


vais rowlras woAdtitelais Tats 


eudavotcas rive xpokowhy mpds 
Tas TeAclas ToALTelas. 

3 Stob. Floril. 45, 29: In 
answer to the question, why he 
withdrew from publie life, he 
replied : 5:64 €& uty wownpd woAt- 
reverat [—cetat], Trois beois ama- 
pécet, ei BE ypnord, Tois woAlrais. 

* Sen. Ep. 29, 11: Quis enim 
placere potest populo, cui placet 
virtus ? malis artibus popularis 
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for the commonwealth is only then a duty when there 
is no obstacle to such labour; but, as a matter of 
fact, there is always some obstacle, and in particular, 
the condition of all existing states.1 A philosopber 
who teaches and improves his fellow-men benefits 
the state quite as much as a warrior, an adminis- 
trator, or a civil functionary.? 

Following out this idea,’ Epictetus dissuades from 
matrimony and the begetting of children. Allowing 
that the family relation may be admitted in a commu- 
nity of wise men, he is of opinion that it is other- 
wise under existing circumstances; for how can a 
true philosopher engage in connections and actions 
which withdraw him from the service of God? The 
last expression already implies that unfavourable 
times were not the only cause deterring this Stoic 
from caring for family or the state, but that the 
occupation in itself seemed to him a subordinate and 
limited one; this is even stated in plain terms by 


favor queritur. Similem te 
illi: facias oportet . . . conci- 
liari nisi turpi ratione amor 
turpium non potest. 

1 Sen. De Ot. 3, 3, p. 320, 3: 
It needs a special cause for de- 
voting oneself to private life. 
Causa autem illa late patet : si 
respublica corruptior est quam 
ut adjuvari possit, si occupata 
est malis.. . siparum habebit 
{sc. sapiens] auctoritatis aut 
virium nec illum admissura erat 
respublica, si valetudo illum 
impediet. Zbid. 8, 1: Negant 
nostri sapientem ad quamlibet 
rempublicam accessurum : quid 


autem interest, quomodo sa- 
piens ad otium veniat, utrum 
quia respublica illi deest, an 
quia ipse reipublice, si omnibus 
defutura respublica est. (So 
we ought to punctuate.) Sem- 
per autem deerit fastidiose 
querentibus. Interrogo ad 
quam rempublicam sapiens sit 
accessurus. Ad Atheniensium, 
etc.? Si percensere singulas 
voluero, nullam inveniam, quze 
sapientem aut quam sapiens 
pati possit. Similarly Atheno- 
dorus, in Sen. Trang. An. 3, 2. 

2 Athenodor. 1. c. 3, 3. 

* Diss, ili. 22, 67. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS: PUBLIC LIFE. 


Seneca and Epictetus: He who feels himself a citizen 
of the world finds in an individual state a sphere far 
too limited—he prefers devoting himself to the uni- 
verse ;! man is no doubt intended to be active, but 
the highest activity is intellectual research.? On the 
subject of civil society, opinions were likely to vary, 
according to the peculiarities and cireumstances of 
individuals. The philosopher on the throne was more 
likely than the freedman Epictetus to feel himself 
a citizen of Rome as well as a citizen of the world,’ 
and to lower the demands made on a philosophie 
statesman.‘ At the same time, the line taken by the 
Stoic philosophy cannot be ignored. A philosophy 


1 Sen. De Otio, 4,1: Duas 
respublicas animo complecta- 
mur, alteram magnam et vere 
publicam, qua Di atque homines 
continentur, in qua non ad hune 
angulum respicimus aut ad il- 
lum, sed terminos civitatis nos- 
trae cum sole metimur : alteram 
cui nos adscripsit condicio nas- 
cendi. Does.it not seem like 
reading Augustin’s De Civitate 
Dei? Some serve the great, 
others the small state; some 
serve both. Majori reipublicee 
et in otio deservire possumus, 
immo vero nescio an in otio 
melius. Ep. 68, 2: Cum sa- 
pientirempublicam ipso dignam 
dedimus, id est mundum, non 
est extra rempublicam etiamsi 
recesserit: immo fortasse re- 
licto uno angulo in majora 
atque ampliora transit, Xc. 
Hpict. Diss, iii. 22, 83: Do you 
ask whether a wise man will 
busy himself with the state? 
What state could be greater 
than the one about. which he 


does busy himself, not consult- 


ing the citizens of one city . 


alone for the purpose of obtain- 
ing information about the re- 
venues of a state, and such like, 
but the citizens of the world, 
that with them he may con- 
verse of happiness and unhap- 
piness, of freedom and slavery. 
TnAixavTny woAlreay mwoArrevaa- 
Bévou avOpdrov, ob por wuvOdvy, ef 
mwoAirevcerat ; wvbov pov Kal, ei 
Bpter- mdduw ép@ cot’ pope, wolay 
apxhv pelCova hs tpxe; 

2 Sen. De Otio, 5, 1 ;.7 ; 6, 4. 

3 Marcus Aurelius, vi. 44: 
wéMs Kal watpls as wey ’Avravip 
or 9 ‘Péun, ds be avbpdam 4 
néauos. Ta Tais wéAEotY Ody TO- 
Tas wpeAima pdva éort wor dyabd. 
ii. 5: wdons Spas ppdvrile oie 
Bap@s &s “Pwpaios Kal kppny. 


* Thid. ix. 29: Spunooy day bi- « 


Sarat Kal uh weptBréwov @ tis 
eloerat unde thy TWAdrwvos roAl- 
reiay tdmi(e, GAAQ pov el Td 
Bpaxvraroy wpdeios, 
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which attaches moral value to the cultivation of in- 
tentions only, considering at the same time all exter- 
nal circumstances as indifferent, can hardly produce 
a taste or a skill for overcoming those outward in- 
terests and circumstances with which a politician is 
chiefly concerned. A system which regards the mass 
of men as fools, which denies to them every healthy 
endeavour and all true knowledge, can hardly bring 
itself unreservedly to work for a state, the course 
and institutions of which depend upon the majority 
of its members, and are planned with a view to their 
needs, prejudices, and customs. Undoubtedly, there 
were able statesmen among the Stoics of the Roman 
period ; but Rome, and not Stoicism, was the cause 
of their statesmanship. Taken alone, Stoicism could 
form excellent men, but hardly excellent statesmen. 
And, looking to facts, not one of the old masters of 
the School ever had or desired any public office. 
Hence, when their opponents urged that retirement 
was a violation of their principles,! Seneca could with 
justice meet the charge by replying, that the true 
meaning of their principles ought to be gathered 
from their actual conduct.? 

The positive substitute wherewith the Stoics 
thought to replace the ordinary relations of civil 
society was bya citizenship of the world. No pre- 
ceding system had been able to overcome the diffi- 
culty of nationalities. Even Plato and Aristotle 
shared the prejudice of the Greeks against foreigners. 


1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 2, 1. 
7 De Otio, 6,5; Tranq. An. 1, 10. 


SOCIAL RELATIONS: COSMOPOLITANISM. 


The Cynics alone appear as the precursors of the 
Stoa, attaching slight value to the citizenship of any 
particular state, in comparison with citizenship of 
the world.' Still, with the Cynics, this idea had not 
attained to the historical importance which after- 
wards belonged to it; nor was it used so much with 
a positive meaning, to express the essential oneness 
of all mankind, as, in a negative sense, to imply the 
philosopher’s independence of country and home. 
From the Stoic philosophy it first received a definite 
meaning, and became generally called into service. 
The causes of this change may be sought, nut only in 
the historical surroundings amongst which Stoicism 
grew up, but also in the person of its founder. Far 
easier was it for philosophy to overcome national dis- 
likes, after the genial Macedonian conqueror had 
united the vigorous nationalities comprised within 
his monarchy, not only under a central government, 
but also in a common culture.?_ Hence the Stoic 
citizenship of the world may be appealed to, to prove 
the assertion, that philosophic Schools only reflect 
the existing facts of history. On the other hand, 
taking into account the bias given to a philosopher’s 
teaching by his personal circumstances, Zeno, being 
only half a Greek, would be more ready to underesti- 
mate the distinction of Greek and barbarian than 
any one of his predecessors. 

However much these two causes—and, in parti- 


1 See Socrates and Socratic indicated by Plutarch’s group- 
Schools, p. 324. ing the Stoics and Alexander 
? This connection is already together. 
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cular, the first—must have contributed to bring 
about the Stoic ideal of a citizenship of the world, 
nevertheless the connection of this idea with the 
whole of their system is most obvious. If human 
society, as we have seen, has for its basis the identity 
of reason in individuals, what ground have we for 
limiting this society to a single nation, or feeling our- 
selves more nearly related to some men than to others? 
All men, apart from what they have made themselves 
by their own exertions, are equally near, since all 
equally participate in reason. All are members of 
one body ; for one and the same nature has fashioned 
them all from the same elements for the same des- 
tiny.! Or, as Epictetus expresses it in religious lan- 
guage,” all men are brethren, since all have in the 
same degree God for their father. Man, therefore, 
who and whatever else he may be, is the object of 
our solicitude, simply as being a man.’ No hostility 
and illtreatment should quench our benevolence.‘ No 


1 Sen. Ep. 95, 52; M. Aurel. 
See p. 312, 2; 313. 

2 Diss. i. 13,3. See p. 331, 2. 

® Sen. Ep. 95, 52, continues 
after the quotation in p. 312, 2: 
Ex illius [nature] constitutione 
miserius est nocere quam ledi. 
Ex illius imperio parate sint 
juvantis manus. Ille versus et 
in pectore et in ore sit: homo 
sum, nihil humania me alienum 
puto. V. Be. 24,3: Hominibus 
prodesse natura me jubet, et 
servi liberine sint hi, ingenui 
an libertini, juste libertatis an 
inter amicos datee quid refert? 
Ubicumgue homo est, ibi bene- 
ficii locus est. De Clem.i.], 


3: Nemo non, cui alia desint, 
hominis nomine apud me gta- 
tiosus est. De Ira, i. 5. 

‘ Sen. De Otio, i. 4: see p. 
256, 4: Stoici nostri dicunt... 
non desinemus communi bono 
operam dare, adjuvare singulos, 
opem ferre etiam inimicis. We 
shall subsequently meet with 
similar explanations from Mu- 
sonius, Epictetus, and Marcus 
Aurelius, In particular, Sene- 
ca’s treatise, De Lra, deserves 
to be mentioned here, and es- 
pecially i. 5,2: Quid homine 
aliorum amantius ? quid ira in- 
festius? Homo in adjutorium 
mutuum genitus est, ira in exi- 


SOCIAL RELATIONS: 


one is so low but that he 


justice of his fellow-men.' 


: COSMOPOLITANISM. 


has claims on the love and 
Even the slave is a man 


deserving our esteem, and able to claim from us 


his rights.? 


Nor yet did the Stoics go so far in their recogni- 
tion of the universal rights of mankind as to disap- 


prove of slavery. Attach 
to external circumstances, 


tium. Hic congregari vult, illa 
discedere. Hic prodesse, illa 
nocere. Hic etiam ignotis suc- 
currere, illa etiam carissimos 
perdere. Jbid. ii. 32, 1: It is 
not so praiseworthy to return 
injury for injury, as benefit for 
benefit. Illic vinci turpe est, 
hic vincere. Inhumanum ver- 
bum est... ultio et talio. 
Magni animi est injurias des- 
picere. Conf. Cic. Off. i. 25, 
88: Violent anger towards ene- 
mies must be blamed: nibil 
enim laudabilius, nihil magno 
et preeclaro viro dignius placa- 
bilitate atque clementia. Even 
when severity is necessary, 
punishment ought not to be ad- 
ministered in anger, since such 
an emotion cannot be allowed 
at all. See p. 254, 1. 

1 Sen. Ep. 95, 52. See p. 
828, 3. Cie. Off. i. 13, 41. 

* Cie. 1. c.: Even towards 
slaves, justice must be observed. 
Here, too, belongs the question, 
discussed at full by Sen. Benef. 
iii, 18-28, Whether a slave can 
do a kindness to his master? 
He who denies that he can, 
says Seneca (18, 2), is ignarus 
juris humani. Refert enim cu- 
jus animi sit, qui prestat, non 
cujus status: nulli preclusa 
.Virtus est, omnibus patet, om- 


ing in general little value 
3 they cared the less to run 


nes admittit, omnes invitat, in- 
genuas, libertinos, servos, reges, 
exules. Non eligit domum nee 
censum, nudo homine contenta 
est. Slavery, he continues, 
does not affect the whole man. 
Only the body belongs to his 
lord ; his heart belongs to him- 
self, c. 20. The duties of the 
slave have limits, and over 
against them stand certain de- 
finite rights (c. 21. Conf. De 
Clement. i. 18, 2). He enu- 
merates many instances of self- 
sacrifice and magnanimity in 
slaves, and concludes by say- 
ing: Eadem omnibus principia 
eademque origo, nemo altero 
nobilior, nisi cui rectius ingen- 


ium... unus omnium parens 
mundus est . . . neminem des- 
pexeris . . . sive libertiniante 


vos habentur sive servi sive ex- 
terarum homines: erigite au- 
dacter animos, et quicquid in 
medio sordidi est transilite: 
expectat vos in summo magna 
nobilitas, &e. So Hp. 31, 11; 
V. Be. 24, 3. See p. 328, 3. 
Conf, Ep. 44: Rank and birth 
are of no consequence, and p. 
270, 3. 

? Only the wise man is 
really free; all who are not 
wise are fools. 
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counter to the social institutions and arrangements 
of their age. Still they could not wholly suppress a 
confession that slavery is unjust,! nor cease to aim 
at mitigating the evil both in theory and practice.? 
If all men are, as rational beings, equal, all men 
together form one community. Reason is the com- 
mon law for all, and those who owe allegiance to 
one law are members of one state.? If the Stoics, 
therefore, compared the world, in its more extended 
sense, to a society, because of the connection of its 
parts,‘ they must, with far more reason, have allowed 
that the world, in the narrower sense of the term, 
including all rational beings, forms one community,° 


1 Diog. 122, at least, calls 
dermorela, the possession and 
government of slaves, some- 
thing bad. 

2 According to Sen. Benef. 
iii. 22, 1, Cie. 1. c., Chrysippus 
had defined a slave, perpetuus 
mercenarius; and hence in- 
ferred that as such he ought to 
be treated : operam exigendam, 
justa prebenda. Sen. Ep. 47, 
expresses a very humane view 
of treating slaves, contrasting 
a man with a slave: servi sunt; 
immo homines. He regards 
a slave as a friend of lower 
rank, and, since all men stand 
under the same higher power, 
speaks of himself as conservus. 

3M. Aurel. iv.4: ei rd voepby 
ju Kowdy, Kal 6 Adyos nab’ by 
Aoyixol éopev nowds* ei ToUTO, Kal 
5 rpooraxtinds ray xointéoy Fuh 
Adyos nowds * €i TOUT, kal d vouos 
wowds. ef TrovTo, woNtral éopev: 
i Tovro, moAiTebpards Tivos were 
xXouey’ €i TovT0, b Kéopos woavel 
adds éorl, 

4 See pp. 312, 1, 3; 325, 3, 


and Plut. Com. Not. 34, 6, who 
makes the Stoics assert : rbv xéo- 
pov elva: wéAWw Kal woAlras Tobs 
dorépas. M. Aurel. x.15: Cnoov 

. ws dv rbder TH Kéouy. iv. 
3: 6 xédopos doavel wéAts. 

5 M. Aurel. iv. 4, and ii. 16. 
Cie. Fin. iii. 20, 67 : Chrysippus 
asserts that men exist for the 
sake of each other ; quoniamque 
ea natura esset hominis ut ei 
cum genere humano quasi civile 
jus intercederet, qui id conser- 
varet, eum justum, qui migraret, 
injustum fore. Therefore, in 
the sequel: in urbe mundove 
communi. See 331, 2 and p. 
312, 2. Sen. De Ira, ii. 31,7: 
Nefas est nocere patrix: ergo 
civi quoque ... ergo et ho- 
mini, nam hic in majore tidi 
urbe civis est. Musonius (in 
Stob. Floril. 40, 9): vould [6 
éxieixhs | elvat wodirns THs Tov 
Aids wéAews  cuvéornnery ef av- 
Opwray re Kal Bea. Hpict. Diss. 
iii. 5, 26; Ar. Didym. in Zus. 
Pr. Ev. xv. 15, 4. 
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to which individual communities are related, as the 
houses of a city are to the city collectively.! Wise 
men, at least, if not others, will esteem this great 
community, to which all men belong, far above any 
particular community in which the accident of birth 
has placed them.? They, at least, will direct their 
efforts towards making all men feel themselves to be 
citizens of one community ; and, instead of framing 
exclusive laws and constitutions, will try to live as 
one family, under the comimon governance of reason.* 
The platform of social propriety receives hereby a 
universal width. Man, by withdrawing from the 
outer world into the recesses of his own intellectual 
and moral state, becomes enabled to recognise every- 
where the same nature as his own, and to feel him- 
self one with the universe, by sharing with it the 


same nature and the same destiny. 


But, as yet, the moral 


1M. Aurel. iii. 11: &vOpwrov 
woAlrny byvTa wéAews Tis dvwrd- 
ns hs ai Aomal wérAes Sowep 
oixia eioly, 

2 Sen. De Ot. 4; Ep. 68, 2. 
See p. 325, 1. Vit. B. 20, 3 and 
56: Unum me donavit omnibus 
[natura rerum] et uni mihi 
omnis ... patriam meam esse 
Mundum sciam et presides 
Deos. Trang. An. 4, 4: Ideo 
Magno animo nos non unius 
urbis mcenibus clusimus, sed in 
totius orbis commercium emisi- 
mus patriamque nobis mundum 
professi sumus, ut liceret la- 
tiorem virtuti campum dare. 
Epict. Diss. iii. 22, 83. Lbid. 
i. 9: If the doctrine that man 
is related to God is true, man 


problem is not exhausted. 


is neither an Athenian nor a 
Corinthian, but simply xéopios 
and vids @eod. Muson. 1. ¢.: 
Banishment is no evil, since 
Kowh marpls avOporwv andvrwy 6 
néopos éoriy, It is, says Cie. 
Parad. 2, no evil for those qui 
omnem orbem terrarum unam 
urbem esse ducunt. 

* Plut. Alex. M. Virt. i. 6, p. 
829: nal why 4 woAd OavuaCouern 
woAirea Tov Thy Srwikay aipeow 
karaBaddAonévov Zhvwvos eis by 
rouro cuvrelves KepdAaoy, Iva uh 
cava wéAcs pnde xara Shuovs 
oix@uer, iSlors Exarror Siwpiopevor 
dixalois, GAAG wdyras dvOpmxous 
fryopeda. Bnudras Kal woAlras, els 
3t Blos 4 kal xdcuos, Sonep ayeAns 
cuvyduou vou Kolve Tpehouerns. 


and the 
course of 


the world. 


(1) Sub- 

mission to 
the course 
of nature. 


THE STOICS. 


Reason, the same as man’s, rules pure and complete 


_ in the universe ; and if it is the business of man to 


give play to reason in his own conduct, and to re- 
cognise it in that of others, it is also his duty to 
subordinate himself to collective reason, and to the 
course of the world, over which it presides. In con- 
clusion, therefore, the relation of man to the course 
of the world must be considered. 

Firmly as the principles of the Stoic ethics in- 
sist upon moral conduct, those ethies, judged, by 
their whole tone, cannot rest short of requiring an 
absolute resignation to the course of the universe. 
This requirement is based quite as much upon the 
historical surroundings of their system as upon its 
intellectual principles. How, in an age in which poli- 
tical freedom was stifled by the oppression of Macedo- 
nian, and subsequently of Roman dominion, even that 
of the Roman conquerors being suppressed under the 
despotism of imperalism, in which Might, like a 
living fate, crushed every attempt at independent 
action—how, in such an age, could those aiming at 
higher objects than mere personal gratification have 
any alternative but to resign themselves placidly to 
the course of circumstances which individuals and 
nations were alike powerless to control? In making 
a dogma of fatalism, Stoicism was only following the 
current of the age. At the same time, as will be 
seen from what has been said, it was only following 
the necessary consequences of its own principles. 
All that is individual in the world being only the 
result of a general connection of cause and effect— 


MAN AND THE WORLD'S COURSE. 


being only a carrying out of a universal law—what 
remains possible, in the face of this absolute neces- 
sity, but. to yield unconditionally? How ean yield- 
ing be called a sacrifice, when the law to which we 
yield is nothing less than the expression of reason ? 
Hence resignation to the world’s course was a point 
chiefly insisted upon in the Stoic doctrine of morality. 
The verses of Cleanthes,! in which he submits with- 
out reserve to the leading of destiny, are a theme 
repeatedly worked out by the writers of this School. 
The virtuous man, they say, will honour God by re- 
signing his will to the divine will; the divine will 
he will think better than his own will; he will re- 
member that under all circumstances we must follow 
destiny, but that it is the wise man’s prerogative to 
follow of his own accord ; that there is only one way 
to happiness and independence—that of willing no- 
thing except what is in the nature of things, and 
what will realise itself independently of our will.? 


1In Hpictet. Man. c. 53; 
more fully, Zid. Diss. iv. 1, 
131; 4, 34; and translated by 
Sen. Hp. 107,11. Seep. 182, 1. 
The verses are: 
byou 5é py’ & Zed Kal ot’ 7 Nexpw- 
pevn 

ror xo ipiv 
pévos’ 

ds @Woual y koxvos: fw Bt py 
GéAw 

Kaxds yevduevos ovdev Frroy epo- 
pat. 

2 Sen. Prov. 5, 4 and 8: Boni 
viri laborant, impendunt, im- 
penduntur, et volentes quidem, 
non trahuntur a fortuna, etc. 
. . . Quid est boni viri? Pre- 


eit §=diarerary- 


bere se fato. Vit. Be. 15, 6: 
Deum sequere. . . Que autem 
dementia est, potius trahi quam 
sequi?... Quicquid ex uni- 
versi constitutione patiendum 
est, magno excipiatur animo. 
Ad hoc sacramentum adacti 
sumus, ferre mortalia... In 
Tegno nati sumus: Deo parere 
libertas est. Ep. 97, 2: Non 
pareo Deo, sed adsentior, Ex 
animo illum, non quia necesse 
est, sequor, etc. Ep. 74, 20; 76, 
23; 107, 9. Hpictet. Diss. ii. 
16, 42: réAunoov dvaBrAéhas zpos 
tov Gedy eiweiv, Sri pw pot Aoi- 
moy els db &» O4Ans’ duoyrapova 
got, ods ei. od5e» mapmTrotpo 
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Similar expressions are not wanting amongst 
other philosophers ; nevertheless, by the Stoic philo- 
sophy, the demand is pressed with particular force, 
and is closely connected with its whole view of the 
world. In resignation to destiny, the Stoic pieture 
of the wise man is completed. Therewith is included 
that peace and happiness of mind, that gentleness 
and benevolence, that discharge of all duties, and 
that harmony of life, which together make up the 
Stoic definition of virtue.’ Beginning by recognising 
the existence of a general law, morality ends by un- 
conditionally submitting itself to the ordinances of 


that law. 


The one case in which this resignation would give 


Tay co dSoxolvTwy’ Srov GéAcis, 
&ye. i. 12,7: The virtuous man 
submits his will to that of God, 
as a good citizen obeys the law. 
iv. 7, 20: «petrroy ydp tryovpa 
6 Oeds Orci, 4 [8] eyo. iv. 1, 
131, in reference to the verses 
of Cleanthes: airn 7 6dds ew 
ercvdeplav &yet, aitn udvn amrad- 
Aayh Sovdcias. Man. 8: OéAe 
yiverOar Ta yivdpeva ws ~yiverat 
kal evpohoes. Similarly Fragm. 
134, in Stob. Floril. 108,60. MM. 
Aurel. x. 28: pdvp Te AoyiK@ 
Caiw Sé3o7a: 1b éxovolws ewerGa 
Tus ‘ywomévoiss To Se emrecOa 
WiAdy mwacw dyayxaiov, Lhd. 
viii. 45; x. 14. 

1 Sen. Ep. 120, 11, investi- 
gates the question, How does 
mankind arrive at the concep- 
tion of virtue ? and replies, By 
the sight of virtuousmen. Os- 
tendit illam nobis ordo ejus et 
decor et constantia et omnium 
inter se actionum concordia et 


magnitudo super omniaefferens 
sese. Hinc intellecta est illa 
beata vita, secundo defluens 
cursu, arbitrii sui tota. Quo- 
modo ergo hoe ipsum nobis 
adparuit? Dicam: Nunquam 
vir ille perfectus adeptusque 
virtutem fortune maledixit. 
Numquam accidentia tristis ex- 
cepit. Civem esse se universi et 
militem credens labores velut 
imperatos subiit. Quicquid 
inciderat, non tanquam malum 
aspernatus est, et in se casu 
delatum, sed quasi delegatum 
sibi. . . . Necessario itaque 
magnus adparuit, qui nunquam 
malis ingemuit, nunquam de 
fato suo, questus est: fecit 
multis intellectum sui et non 
aliter quam in tenebris Jumen 
effulsit, advertitque in se om- 
nium animos, cum esset placi- 
dus et lenis, humanis divinis- 
que rebus pariter szequus, &c. 


—— 


MAN AND THE WORLD'S COURSE: SUICIDE. 


place to active resistance to destiny is when man is 
placed in circumstances calling for unworthy action 
or endurance.' Strictly speaking, the first case can 
never arise, since, from the Stoic platform, no state 
of life can be imagined which might not serve as an 
oceasion for virtuous conduct. It does, however, 
seem possible that even the wise man may be placed by 
fortune in positions which are for him unendurable ; 
and in this case he is allowed to withdraw from them 
by suicide? The importance of this point in the 
Stoic ethics will become manifest from the language 
of Seneca, who asserts that the wise man’s indepen- 
dence of externals depends, among other things, on 
his being able to leave life at pleasure.* To Seneca, 
the deed of the younger Cato appears not only praise- 


1 Conf. Bawnhauer, Vet. 
Phil. precipue Stoicorum Doct. 
de Mor. Volunt.: Ut. 1842, p. 
220. 

2 Diog. vii. 130: ebdAdyws té 
pac étdtew éavrdy tou Blov rdv 
copy (ekayary is the standing 
expression with the Stoics for 
suicide. Full references for 
this and other expressions are 
given by Bawmhauer, p. 243.) 
wal twép war plos nal trép plrwy 
nhy év oxAnporépg yérnra: adyn- 
dd6ut } enpdceoty h vdcos dvidérots. 
Stob. Ecl. ii. 226. Conf. the 
comcedian Sopater, in Athen. 
iv. 160, who makes a master 
threaten to sell his slave to 
Zeno én’ ékaywyii. 

* Ep. 12, 10: Malum est in 
necessitate vivere. Sed in ne- 
cessitate vivere necessitas nulla 
est. Quidni nullasit? Patent 
undique ad libertatem vise mul- 


tee, breves, faciles. Agamus 
Deo gratias, quod nemo in vita 
teneri potest. Calcare ipsas ne- 
cessitateslicet. Jd. Prov. c. 5, 6, 
makes the deity say: Contem- 
nite mortem qu vos aut finit 
aut transfert. . . . Ante omnia 
cavi, ne quis vos teneret invitos. 
Patet exitus. ... Nihil feci 
facilius, quam mori. Prono 
apnimam loco posui. Trahitur, 
Attendite modo et videbitis, 
quam brevis ad libertatem et 
quam expedita ducat via, &c. 
Conf. Ep. 70, 14: He who denies 
the right of committing suicide 
non videt se libertatis viam 
eludere. Nil melius eterna lex 
fecit, quam quod unum in- 
troitum nobis ad vitam dedit, 
exitus multos. Ep. 65, 22; 
117, 21; 120, 14; Bf. Aurel. v. 
29 ; viii. 47; x. 8 and 32; iii. 1; 
Epictet. Diss. i. 24, 20; iii. 24, 96. 
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worthy, but the crowning-point of success over des- 
tiny, the highest triumph of the human will.! By 
the chief teachers of the Stoic School this doctrine 
was carried into practice. Zeno, in old age, hung 
himself, because he had broken his finger ; Cleanthes, 
for a still less cause, continued his abstinence till he 
died of starvation, in order to traverse the whole 
way to death; and, in later times, the example of 
Zeno and Cleanthes was followed by Antipater.? 

In these cases: suicide appears not only as a way 
of escape, possible under circumstances, but abso- 
lutely as the highest expression of moral freedom. 
Whilst all are far from being advised to adopt this 
course,® everyone is required to embrace the oppor- 
tunity of dying with glory, when no higher duties 
bind him to life.‘ Everyone is urged, in case of 
need, to receive death at his own hand, as a pledge 
of his independence. Nor are cases of need decided 
by what really makes a man unhappy—moral vice 
or folly. Vice and folly must be met by other means. 
Death is no deliverance from them, since it makes 
the bad no better. The one satisfactory reason which 
the Stoics recognised for taking leave of life is, when 


'De Prov. 2, 9; 
16. 

2In the passages already 
quoted, pp. 40, 2; 41, 1; 50, 
2 


Hp: 71. 


2 See Epictetus’s discussion 
of suicide committed simply 
in contempt of life (Diss. i. 9, 
10), against which he brings to 
bear the rule (in Plato, Pheed. 
61, E.) to resign oneself to the 


will of God. ii. 15,4. Conf. 
M, Aurel. v. 10. 

4 Muson. in Stobd. Floril. 7, 
24, says: Gpma{e rd kadrws Grro- 
OvncKew bre errs, mh mera miK- 
poy Td pty awobvhoKey cor mapa, 
7d 8& Kada@s pnéri ein; and, 
again : He who by living is of 
use to many, ought not to 
choose to die, unless by death 
he can be of use to more. 
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circumstances over which we have no control make 
continuance in life no longer desirable.! 

Such cireumstances may be found in the greatest 
variety of things. Cato committed suicide because 
of the downfall of the republic; Zeno, because of a 
slight injury received. According to Seneca, it is a 
sufficient reason for committing suicide to anticipate 
merely a considerable disturbance in our actions and 
peace of mind.? Weakness of age, incurable disease, 
a weakening of the powers of the mind, a great de- 
gree of want, the tyranny of a despot from which 
there is no escape, justify us—and even, under cir- 
cumstances, oblige us—to have recourse to this 
remedy.’ Seneca, indeed, maintains that:a philoso- 
pher should never commit suicide in order to escape 
suffering, but only to withdraw from restrictions in 
following out the aim of his life; but he is never- 
theless of opinion that anyone may rightly choose an 
easier mode of death instead of a more painful one 
in prospect, thus avoiding a freak of destiny and 
the cruelty of man.‘ Besides pain and sickness, Dio- 
genes also mentions a case in which suicide becomes 
a duty, for the sake of others.’ According to another 


1M. Aurel. v. 29: Even 
here you may live as though 
you were free from the body: 
éay Bt ph emitpéxwot, TéTe Kal 
Tov (iv %:0° obrws uévTo, ws 
pndey Kandy mado xwr, 

2Ep. 70. See p. 338, 3. 
Clem. Strom. iv, 486, A, like- 
wise calls the restriction of ra- 
tional action sufficiently de- 
cisive reason: aitixa etAoyor 


aywyny r¢ cnovdalw cvyxwpovcr 
cal of pirdoopa: (i.e. the Stoics), 
el ris rod mpdocew abrby obrws 
thphoeev [1. otrw orephoreev), 
as unxéri drorercipba: abre unde 
éAnlda ris mpdtews. 

* Ep. 58, 33; 98, 16; 17, 9; 
De Ira, iii. 15, 3. 

‘ See Ep. 58, 36, and 70, 11. 

* See p. 335, 2. 
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authority,' five cases were enumerated by the Stoics 
in which it was allowed to put oneself to death; if, 
by so doing, a real service could be rendered to others, 
as in the case of sacrificing oneself for one’s country ; 
to avoid being compelled to do an unlawful action; 
otherwise, on the ground of poverty, chronic illness, 
or incipient weakness of mind. 

In nearly all these eases, the things referred to 
belong to the class of things which were reckoned 
as indifferent by the Stoics; and hence arises the 
apparent paradox, with which their opponents im- 
mediately twitted them, that not absolute and moral 
evils, but only outward circumstances, are admitted 
as justifying suicide.? The paradox, however, loses 
its point when it is remembered that, to the Stoics, 
life and death are quite as much indifferent as all 
other external things. To them, nothing really good 
ov8’ BAws, paciv, ofera: Setv Xpc- 


wrmos otre wovhy ev rq Bly rots 
&ya0ois, obr’ efarywyhy Tots Kakois 


1Olympiod. in Phedr. 3 
(Schol. in Arist.:7, b, 25). The 
favourite comparison of life to 


a banquet is here so carried 
out, that the five occasions for 
suicide are compared with five 
occasions for leaving a banquet. 

2 Plut. C. Not. 11,1: xap& 
Thy etvyoidy éoriv, EvOpwrov go 
mdvra raya0a mdpeor: Kal un- 
Sey evdet wpds ebdaiuoviay nal rd 
Baxapioy, ToUTw nabhney efdyew 
éauréy* tri SE waAAov, P pndey 
dyabdy eons und’ Exra ra 5 Sewa 
wayra Kal ra ducxepi) Kal Kaxd 
rdperri kal adpeorat bid réAous, 
Tete wh Kabheew droddyerOau 
Toy Blov dy uh v1 vn Ala ray ddia- 
dipwr alte mpooyéyvnra. Ibid. 
22, 7; 33, 3; Sto. Rep. 14, 3; 
Alex. Aphr. De An. 156,b ; 158, b. 

* Plut. Sto. Rep. 18, 5: aan 


Tapauerpeiy, GAAA Tois muérots 
kara pvow. 31d wal rois evdac- 
povovo. yiverat more KabijKov 
eEd-yew Eéavrovs, xal uévery abfis 
év te Civ trois Kakodaipovovor. 
Ibid. 14, 3. Sen. Ep. 70, 5: 
Simul atque occurrunt molesta 
et tranquillitatem turbantia, 
emittet se. Nec hoc tantum in 
necessitate ultima facit, sed 
cum primum illi coepit suspecta 
esse fortuna, diligenter circum- 
spicit, numquid illo die desinen- 
dum sit. Nihil existimat sua 
referre, faciat finem an accipiat, 
tardius fiat an citius. Non 
tanquam de magno detrimento 
timet: nemo multum ex stilli- 
cidio potest perdere. Conf. 77, 6. 
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appears to be involved in the question of suicide, 
but only a choice between two things morally indif- 
ferent—one of which, life, is only preferable to death, 
the other, whilst the essential conditions for a life 
according to nature are satisfied.'_ The philosopher, 
therefore, says Seneca,? chooses his mode of death just 
as he chooses a ship for a journey or a house to live 
in. He leaves life as he would leave a banquet— 
when it is time. He lays aside his body when it no 
longer suits him, as he would lay aside worn-out 
clothes ; and withdraws from hfe as he would with- 
draw from a house no longer weather-proof.* 

A very different question, however, it is, whether 
life ean be treated in this way as something indif- 
ferent, and whether it is consistent with an uncon- 
ditional resignation to the course of the world, to 
evade by personal interposition, what destiny with 
its unalterable laws has decreed for us. Stoicism 
may, indeed, alow this course of action. But in so 


1 Cic. Fin. iii. 18, 60: Sed 
cum ab his: [the media] omnia 
proficiscantur officia, non sine 
causa dicitur, ad ea referri om- 
nes nostras cogitationes ; in his 
et excessum e vita et in vita 
mansionem. In quo enim plura 
sunt, quz secundum naturam 
sunt, hujus officium est in vita 
Manere: in quo autem aut 
sunt plara contraria aut fore 
videntur, hujus officium est e 
vita excedere. E quo apparet, 
et sapientis esse aliquando offi- 
cium excedere e vita, cum bea- 
tus sit, et stulti manere in vita, 
cum sit miser.... Et quoniam 
excedens e vita et manens 


zeque miser est [stultus], nec 
diuturnitas magis ei vitam fugi- 
endam facit, non sine causa di- 
citur, iis qui pluribus naturali- 
bus frui possint esse In vita 
manendum., Stob. 226: The 
good may have reasons for 
leaving life, the bad for con- 
tinuing in life, ever though 
they never should become wise: 
obre yap thy aperhy xaréxew év 
T@ Civ, ore rhykanlay éxBddrew 
trois 5¢ xabhovet nal rois xapa Th 
xa0ijikov perpeicOm thy te Cohy 
xal roy @dveror. 

2 Ep. 70, 11. 

* Teles. in Sto. Floril. 5, 
67, p. 127 Mein. 
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doing does it not betray how little it had succeeded 
in the attempt to combine, without contradiction, 
two main tendencies so different as that of individual 
independence and that of submission to the uni- 
verse ? 


STOICISM AND RELIGION. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
THE RELATION OF THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY TO RELIGION. 


Ir would be impossible to give a full account of the 
philosophy of the Stoics without treating of their 
theology ; for no early system is so closely connected 
with religion as that of the Stoics. Founded as their 
whole view of the world is upon the idea of one 
Divine Being, begetting from Himself and contain- 
ing in Himself all finite creatures, upholding them 
by His might, ruling them according to an unalter- 
able law, and thus manifesting Himself everywhere, 
their philosophy bears a decidedly religious tone. 
Indeed, there is hardly a single prominent feature 
in the Stoic system which is not, more or less, con- 
nected with theology. A very considerable portion of 
that system, moreover, consists of strictly theolo- 
gical questions ; such as arguments for the existence 
of deity, and for the rule of Providence; inves- 
tigations into the nature of God, His government, 
and presence in the world; into the relation of 
human activity to the divine ordinances; and all 
the various questions connected with the terms free- 
dom and necessity. The natural science of the Stoics 
begins by evolving things from God; it ends with 
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resolving them again into God. God is thus the begin- 
ning and end of the world’s development. In like man- 
ner, their moral philosophy begins with the notion 
of divine law, which, in the form of eternal reason, 
controls the actions of men; and ends by requiring 
submission to the will of God, and resignation to the 
course of the universe. A religious sanction is thus 
given to all moral duties. All virtuous aetions are 
a fulfilment of the divine will and the divine law. 
That citizenship of the world, in particular, which 
constitutes the highest point in the Stoic morality, 
is connected with the notion of a common relation- 
ship of all men to God. Again, that inward repose 
of the philosopher, those feelings of freedom and 
independenee, on which so much stress was laid, rest 
principally on the conviction that man is related to 
God. In a word, Stoicism is not only a system of 
philosophy, but also a system of religion. As such 
it was regarded by its first adherents, witness the 
fragments of Cleanthes;' and as such it afforded, in 
later times, together with Platonism, to the best 
and most cultivated men, wherever the influence of 
Greek culture extended, a substitute for declining 
natural religion, a satisfaction for religious cravings, 
and a support for moral life. 


' The well-known hymn to 
Zeus, in Stob. Ecl. i. 30, and 
the verses quoted p. 333, 1, 
Nor is the poetic form used by 
Cleanthes without importance. 
He asserted, at least according 
to Philodem. De Mus. Vol. Herc. 
i. col. 28: duelvovd ye elva: ra 
woinTiKe kal ovo ke wapadelypara 


kal rou Adyou Tou Tis pidocodpias, 
ixav@s pev ébayyéAAew Suvaueévou 
7 Ocia nal dvOpamiva, uh Exovros 
de Prod trav Oelwy peyebay Aé~ers 
oikelas, 7d wérpa kal Ta péAn Kal 
Tous pubuobs ws padtora mpooikvel- 
wba mpos Thy GAnGeiay TiS THY 
Gelwy Bewplas. 
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This philosophic religion is quite independent of 
the traditional religion. The Stoic philosophy con- 
tains no feature of importance which we can pro- 
nounce with certainty to be taken from the popular 
faith. Even the true worship of God, according to 
their view, consists only in the mental effort to know 
God, and in a moral and pious life.!' A really accept- 
able prayer can have no reference to external goods ; 
it can only have for its object a virtuous and devout 
mind.? Still, there were reasons which led the Stoies 
to seek a closer union with the popular faith. A 
system attaching so great an importance to popular 
opinion, particularly for proving the existence of God,? 
could not, without extreme danger to itself, declare 
the current opinions respecting the Gods to be erro- 
neous. And again, the ethical platform of the Stoie 
philosophy imposed on its adherents the duty of 
upholding rather than overthrowing the popular 
ereed—that creed forming a barrier against the 


1Compare the celebrated 
dictum of the Stoic in Cie. N. D. 
1i. 28, 71: Cultus autem Deorum 
est optimus idemque castissi- 
mus plenissimusque pietatis, ut 
eos semper pura integra incor- 
rupta et mente et voce venere- 
mur; and more particularly 
Epict. Man. 31, 1: rijs rep) robs 
Geois eboeBelas Io bri Td Kupid- 
Tatov éxeivd éoriv, pbas HrorHves 
mepi abray éxew . . . Kal cavrdy 
eis TovTO KaTaretaxevas, Td xel- 
Ger0a: abrois Kal ekew ev waot 
Tos yivonevos, x.t.A. Id. Diss. 
ii. 18, 19. Further particulars 
on p. 345, 2. 


2 M. Aurel. ix. 40: We ought 
not to pray the Gods to give us 
something, orto protect us from 
something, but only to pray: 
b:ddva: adrovs rd uhre poPeiobal 
TeToUTwy phre éxiBuneiy Tivos TOU- 
toy. Diog. vii. 124: We ought, 
in fact, only to pray for what 
is good. 

® See p. 144,2. Seat. Math. 
ix, 28, says that some of the 
younger Stoics (perhaps Posi- 
donius, Whose views on the 
primitive condition have been 
already mentioned, p. 298, 1) 
traced the belief in Gods back 
to the golden age. 
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violence of human passions.' The practical value of 
the popular faith may, then, be the cause of their 
theological orthodoxy. Just as the Romans, long 
after all faith in the Gods had been lost under the 
influence of Greek culture,? still found it useful and 
necessary to uphold the traditional faith, so the 
Stoics may have feared that, were the worship of the 
people’s Gods to be suspended, that respect for God 
and the divine law on which they depended for the 
support of their own moral tenets, would at the 
same time be exterminated. 

Meantime, they did not deny that much in the 
popular belief would not harmonise with their prin- 
ciples; and that both the customary forms of reli- 
gious worship, and also the mythical representations 
of the Gods, were altogetber untenable. So little did 
they conceal their strictures, that it is clear that con- 
viction, and not fear (there being no longer occasion 
for fear), was the cause of their leaning towards tradi- 
tion. Zeno spoke with contempt of the erection of 
sacred edifices ; for how can a thing be sacred which 
is erected by builders and labourers?* Seneca de-’ 
nies the good of prayer.‘ He considers it absurd to 


1J%n this spirit, Zpict. Diss. 
ii. 20, 32, blames those who 
throw doubts on the popular 
Gods, not considering that by 
so doing they deprive many of 
the preservatives from evil, the 
very same argumentum ab utili 
which is now frequently urged 
against free criticism. 

? Characteristic are the 
utterances of the sceptic pon- 


tifex Cotta, in Cic. N. D. i. 22, 
61; iii. 2. 

3 Plut. Sto. Rep. 6,1; Diog. 
vii. 33. See p. 322, 5. 

‘Ep. 41, 1: Non sunt ad 
ceelum elevandze manus nec ex- 
orandus edituus, ut nos ad 
aures simulacri, quasi magis 
exaudiri possimus, admittat : 
prope est a te Deus, tecum est, 
intus est. Nat. Qu. ii. 35, 1: 
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entertain fear for the Gods, those ever-beneficent 


beings.! 


God he would have worshipped, not by sa- 


crifices and ceremonies, but by purity of life ; not in 
temples of stone, but in the shrine of the heart.? 
Of images of the Gods, and the devotion paid to 
them, he speaks with strong disapprobation ;? of the 


What is the meaning of expia- 
tions, if fate is unchangeable ? 
They are only egre mentis so- 
latia. See p. 343, 2. 

1 Benef. iv. 19, 1: Deos 
nemo sanus timet. Furor est 
enim metuere salutaria nec 
quisquam amat quos_ timet. 
Not only do the Gods not wish 
to do harm, but such is their 
nature that they cannot do 
harm. De Ira, ii. 27,1; Benef. 
vii. 1,7; Ep. 95, 49. It hardly 
needs remark, how greatly these 
statements are at variance with 
the Roman religion, in which 
fear holds such a prominent 
place. 

° Kp. 95, 47: Quomodo sint 
Di colendi, solet precipi: ac- 
cendere aliquem lucernas sab- 
batis prohibeamus, quoniam 
nec lumine Di egent et ne ho- 
mines quidem delectantur fuli- 
gine. Vetemus salutationibus 
matutinis fungi et foribus ad- 
sidere templorum : humana am- 
bitio istis officiis capitur: Deum 
colit, qui novit. Vetemus lin- 
tea et strigiles ferre et specu- 
lum tenere Junoni: non querit 
ministros Deus. Quidni? Ipse 
humano generi ministrat, ubi- 
que et omnibus presto est... . 
Primus est Deorum cultus Deos 
credere. Deinde reddere illis 
majestatem suam, reddere boni- 
tatem, kc. Vis Deos propitiare? 
Bonus esto. Satis illos coluit, 


quisquis imitatus est. Fr. 123 
(in Lactant. Inst. vi. 25, 3): 
Vultisne vos Deum cogitare 
magnum et placidum . . . non 
immolationibus et sanguine 
multo colendum—quz enim ex 
trucidatione immerentium vo- 
luptas est ?—sed mente pura, 
bono honestoque proposito. 
Non templa illi congestis in al- 
titudinem saxis extruenda sunt: 
in suo cuique consecrandus est 
pectore. Conf. Benef. vii. 7, 3: 
The only worthy temple of God 
is the universe. 

In Fr. 120 (in Lact. ii. 2, 
14), Seneca shows how absurd 
it is to pray and kneel before 
images, the makers of which 
are thought little of in their 
own profession, On this point 
he expressed his opinion with 
great severity in the treatise, 
De Superstitione, fragments of 
which Augustin. Civ. D. vi. 10, 
communicates (Ir. 31 Haase). 
The immortal Gods, he there 
says, are transformed into life- 
less elements. They are clothed 
in the shape of men and beasts, 
and other most extraordinary 
appearances ; and are honoured 
as Gods, though, were they 
alive, they would be desig- 
nated monsters. The man- 
ner, too, in which these Gods 
are honoured is most foolish 
and absurd ; such as by morti- 


fication and mutilation, stupid . 
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unworthy fables of mythology, with bitter ridicule ;! 
and he calls the popular Gods, without reserve, crea- 
tions of superstition, whom the philosopher only in- 
vokes because it is the custom soto do.? Moreover, the 
Stoic in Cicero, and the elder authorities queted by 
him, allow that the popular beliefs and the songs of 
the poets are full of superstition and foolish legends.? 
Chrysippus is expressly said to have declared the dis- 
tinction of sex among the Gods, and other features 
in which they resemble men, to be childish fancies ;4 


and immoral plays, kc. The wise 
man can only take part in such 
acts tanquam legibus jussa, non 
tanqvam Diis grata. This view 
of worship had been previously 
set forth by Heraclitus, who 
otherwise was so muck admired 
by the Stoics. 

1 Fr. 119 (in Zact. i. 16, 10): 
Quid ergo est, quare apud poé- 
tas salacissimus Jupiter desierit 
liberos tollere? Utrum sexa- 
genarius factus est, et illi lex 
Papia fibulam imposuit? An 
impetravit jus trium liberorum? 
An... timet, ne quis sibi fa- 
ciat, quod ipse Saturno? Simi- 
larly Fr. 39 (in Augustin. 1. ¢.) ; 
Brevit. Vit. 16,5; Vit. Be. 26, 
6, the ineptiz poetarum which, 
as in the stories of Juapiter’s 
many adulteries, give free rein 
to sins. 

2 Augustin. l.c. Fr.33: Quid 
ergo tandem? Veriora tibi vi- 
dentur T. Tatii aut Romuli aut 
Tulli Hostilii somnia? Cloa- 
cinam Tatius dedicavit Deam, 
Picum Tiberinumque Romulus, 
Hostilius Pavorem atque Pal- 
lorem, teterrimos hominum ad- 
fectus,. . . Hac numina potius 


credes et coelo recipies? Fr. 39: 
Omnem istam ignobilem Deo- 
rum turbam, quam longo #vo 
longa superstitio congessit, sic 
adorabimus ut meminerimus 
cultum ejus magis ad morem 
quam ad rem pertinere. 

Na. ii. 28; 6sraealia 
quoque ex ratione et quidem 
physica fluxit multitudo Deo- 
rum ; qui induti specie humana 
fabulas poétis suppeditaverunt 
hominum autem vitam supersti- 
tione omnireferserunt. Atque 
hic locus a Zenone tractatus 
post a Cleanthe et Chrysippo 
pluribus verbis explicatus est 
. .. physica ratio non inelegans 
inclusa est in impias fabulas. 
Still stronger language is used 
by the Stoic, c. 28, 70, re- 
specting the commentitii et 
ficti Dei, the superstitiones 
pene aniles, the futilitas sum- 
maque levitas of their anthro- 
pomorphic legends. 

* Phadrus (Philodemus),col. 
2 of his fragment, according to 
Petersen’s restoration. Conf. 
Cie. N. D. ii. 17, 45; Diog. vii. 
147; both of whom assert that 
the Stoics do not think of the 
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Zeno to have denied any real existence to the popu- 
lar deities, transferring their names to natural ob- 
jects;' and Aristo? is charged with having denied 
shape and sensation to the Deity.* 

The Stoics were, nevertheless. not disposed to let 
the current beliefs quite fall through. Far from it, 
they thought to discover real germs of truth in these 
beliefs, however inadequate they were in form; and 
they accordingly made it their business to give a re- 
lative vindication to the existing creed. Holding 
that the name of God belongs, in its full and ori- 
ginal sense, only to the one primary Being, they did 
not hesitate to apply it, in a limited and derivative 
sense, to all those objects by means of which the 
divine power, is especially manifested. Nay, more, 
in consideration of man’s relationship to God, they 
found it not unreasonable to deduce from the pri- 
mary Being Gods bearing a resemblance to men.‘ 
Hence they distinguished, as Plato had done, 


Gods as human in form; and 
Lactant. De Ir. D. ¢. 18 : Stoici 
negant habere ullam formam 
Deum. 

' 1 The Epicurean in Cic. N. 
D.i. 14, 36. 

2 Cio.1.c. 37. Conf. Krische, 
Forschung. i. 406 and 415. 

* Clem., indeed, says (Strom. 
Vil. 720, D): obdt aicOnoéwy aire 
[rq Op | dei, nabdwep Hpece rots 

“Zrwixois, pddrora dxojs cal dWews 
By yap dbvacbal wore érépws ayri- 
AapBdverOat. But, according to 
all accounts, this must be a mis- 
apprehension, Clement con- 
founds what Stoic writers have 
conditionally asserted, for the 


purpose of disproving it, with 
their real opinion. Conf. Seat. 
Math. ix. 139. 

4 Plut. Plac. i. 6, 16, ina de- 
scription of the Stoic theology, 
evidently borrowed from a good 
source: The Gods have been re- 
presented as being like men: 
Sidrt Tay wey amdvTwy Td Oeiov 
kupiétarov, Tav bt (pwr &vOpwmos 
KddAAo Tov kal Kexoounuévoy dperH 
diapdpws Kard thy Tov ve ovvi- 
oracw, (7d kpdriarov—probably 
these words should be struck 
out), Trois oby aporetovor rd 
kpdriorov duolws kal Kadas Exew 
dsevonOnoay. 
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Cuap. between the eternal and immutable God and Gods 
XI. created and transitory,! between God the Creator 
and Sovereign of the world, and subordinate Gods ; ? 
in other words, between the universal divine power 
as a Unity working in the world, and its individual 
parts and manifestations. To the former they gave 
the name Zeus ; to the latter, they applied the names 

of the other subordinate Gods. 
(3) The In this derivative sense, divinity was allowed to 
Duly. ‘* many beings by the Stoics, and, in particular, to the 
theism. stars, which Plato had called created Gods, which 
Arsitotle had described as eternal divine beings, and 
the worship of which lay so near to the ancient cultus 
of nature. Not only by their lustre and effect on 
the senses, but far more by the regularity of their 
motions, do these stars prove that the material of 
which they consist is the purest, and that, of all 
created objects, they have the largest share in the 
divine reason.‘ And so seriously was this belief held 
by the Stoics, that a philosopher of the unwieldy piety 
. of Cleanthes so far forgot himself as to charge Aris- 
- tarchus of Samos, the discoverer of the earth’s motion 
‘round the sun, the Galileo of antiquity, with im- 
piety for wishing to remove the hearth of the uni- 
verse from its proper place.® This deification of the 
stars prepares us to find years, months, and seasons 


' Plut. St. Rep. 38, 5; C. Deorum, and whom ministros 
Not. 31, 5; Def. Orac. 19, p. regni sui genuit. Sen. Fr. 26, 


420. 16 (in Lact. Inst. i. 5, 26). 
2 The numina, que singula * Diog. vii. 147. 
adoramus et colimus, which are * See p. 206, I. 


dependent on the Deus omnium 5 Plut. De Fac. Lun. 6, 3. 
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ealled Gods,! as was done by Zeno, or at least by 
his School. Still, it must be remembered, that the 
Stoics referred these times and seasons to heavenly 
bodies, as their material embodiments.? 

As the stars are the first manifestation, so the 
elements are the first particular forms of the Divine 
Being, and the most common materials for the exer- 
cise of the divine powers. It is, however, becoming 
that the all-pervading divine mind should not only 
be honoured in its primary state, but likewise in 
its various derivate forms, as air, water, earth, and 
elementary fire. 

All other things, too, which, by their utility to 
man, display in a high degree the beneficent power 
of God, appeared to the Stoics to deserve divine 
honours, those honours not being paid to the things 
themselves, but to the powers active within them. 
They did not, therefore, hesitate to give the names 
of Gods to fruits and wine, and other gifts of the 
Gods.* 

How, then, could they escape the inference that 
among other beneficent beings, the heroes of anti- 
quity, in particular, deserve religious honours, seeing 
that in these benefactors of mankind, of whom le- 
gend tells, the Divine Spirit did not show Himself 
under the lower form of a g&s, as in the elements, 


1 Cio. N. D. i. 14, 36. in particular, to. Zeno’s pupil 
* See p. 181. Perseus. <Avische (Forschung. 
* Gic. N. D. i. 15, 39; ii. i. 442) reminds, with justice, 
26; Diog. vii. 147. of the assertion of Prodicus, 


4 Plt. De Is. ¢. 66; Cic. that the ancients deified every- 
Lc. ii. 23, 60; i. 15, 38, thing which was of use to 
where this view is attributed, man. 
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nor yet as simple dvovs, as in plants, but as a ra- 
tional soul? Such deified men had, according to 
the Stoic view—which, on this point, agrees with the 
well-known theory of Euemerus—in a great measure, 
contributed to swell the mass of the popular Gods ; 
nor had the Stoics themselves any objection to their 


worship.' 


Add to this the personification of human 


qualities and states of mind,? and it will be seen what 


1 Phedr,(Philodemus), Nat. 
De. co}. 3, and Cic. N. D. i. 15, 
38, attribute this assertion spe- 
cially to Perseus and Chrysip- 
pus. Zd.ii. 24, 64,after speaking 
of the deification of Hercules, 
Bacchus, Romulus, &c., con- 
tinues: Quorum cum remane- 
rent animi atque eternitate 
fruerentur, Dii rite sunt habiti, 
cum et optimi essent et xeterni. 
Diog. vii. 151. See p. 351, }. 

2 This is done in Plut. Plac. 
i. 6,9. Belief in the Gods, it is 
there said, is held in three 
forms—the physical, the my- 
thical, and the form established 
by law (theologia civilis). All 
the Gods belong toseven classes, 
el5n : (1) 7d ek Ta&v Pawouevwy Kal 
meredpwy: the observation of the 
stars, and their regularity of 
movement, the changes of 
season, &c., has conducted 
many to faith; and,accordingly, 
heaven and earth, sun and 
moon, have been honoured. (2 
and 3) 7d BAdwrov Kal wperody: 
beneficent Beings are Zeus, 
Here, Hermes, Demeter: bale- 
ful Beings are the Erinnyes, 
Ares, kc. (4 and 5) xpdypara, 
such as ’EArls, Alxy, Evvoula ; 
and mdén, such as “Epws, Appo- 
ditn, Tid00s. (6) 7d brd Trav 
Xoint@v wewAaopevoy (Td uvOiKdy), 


such as the Gods invented by 
Hesiod for the purpose of his 
genealogies—Coios, Hyperion, 
&c. (7) Men who are honoured 
for their services to mankind— 
Hercules, the Dioscuri, Diony- 
sus. This list includes not 
only things which deserve 
divine honours, but all things 
to which they have been ac- 
tually given: hence it includes, 
besides the purely mythical 
Gods, things which the Stoics 
ean never have regarded as 
Gods, such as the baleful Gods 
and emotions, on which 
see p. 345, 1; 346, 2. On the 
other hand, they could raise no 
objection to the worship of 
personified virtues. In the 
above list, the elementary Gods, 
such as Here, are grouped, to- 
gether with the Gods of fruits, 
under the category of useful. 
Another grouping was that fol- 
lowed by Dionysius (whether 
the well-known pupil of Zeno 
—see p. 44, I—or some later 
Stoic, is unknown), who, ac- 
cording to Tertuliian (Ad Nat. 
ii. 2, conf. c. 14), divided Gods 
into three classes: the visible 
—the sun and moon, for in- 
stance ; the invisible, or powers 
of nature, such as Neptune 
(that is, natural forces as they 
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ample opportunity the Stoics had for recognising 
everywhere in nature and in the world of man divine 
agencies and powers, and, consequently, Gods in the 
wider sense of the term.! When once it had been 
allowed that the name of God might. be diverted 
from the Being to whom it properly belonged and 
applied, in a derivative sense, to what is impersonal 
and a mere manifestation of divine power, the door 
was opened to everything; and, with such conces- 
sions, the Stoic system could graft into itself even 
the most exceptional forms of polytheism. 

With the worship of heroes is also connected the 
doctrine of demons.? The soul, accordmg to the 
Stoic view already set forth, is of divine origin, @ 
part of and emanation from God. Or, distinguishing 
more accurately in the soul one part from the rest, 
to reason only, as the governing part, this honour 
belongs. Now, since reason alone protects man from 
evil and conducts him to happiness—this, too, was 
the popular belief—reason may be described as the 
guardian spirit, or demon, in man. Not only by 
the younger members of the Stoic School, by Posi- 
donius, Seneca, Epictetus, and Antoninus, are the 
popular notions of demons, as by Plato aforetime,? 


make themselves felt in the 
elements and im planets) ; and 
those facti, or deified men. 

1 Plut. Com. Not. 31, 5: 
GAARA Xptowrmos Kal KAedvOys, 
dumerAnndres, ds eros eineiy, TH 
Ady@ Oeay roy odpavdy, Thy yijv, 
thy dpa, thy OdAarray, obdéva 
Tay tarovTey kpbapray oid’ didian 


dmrorenolnact ray udvou ToD Aids, 
els by wdvras KaravaAloKouet TOUS 
&AAous. 

* Conf. Wachsmuth, Die 
Ansichten der Stoiker iiber 
Mantik und Damonen (Berl. 
1860), pp. 29-39. 

$ Tim. 90, A. 
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explained in this sense,’ but the same method is 
pursued by Chrysippus, who made evdaipovia, or 
happiness, consist in a harmony of the demon in 
man (which, in this case, can only be his own will 
and understanding) with the will of God.? Little 
were the Stoics aware that, by such explanations, 
they were attributing to popular notions a meaning 
wholly foreign to them. But it does not therefore 
follow that they shared the popular belief in guar- 
dian spirits. Their system, however, left room for be- 


1 Posid. in Galen. Hipp. et 
Plat. v. 6, p. 469: 7d 5) Tay 
mabey altioy, rovréat: THS TE 
avopnodoyias Kal Tov Kaxodaluovos 
Blov, 7d wh Kata way ErecOa TE 
éy abr@ Saluove ouyyeve re bytt 
kal thy duolay plow ExovTs Tq Tov 
BAoy Kdéopov Siomovyri, tH 8é 
xelpom wal Cpddec wore cuven- 
xAlvovras pepecOu. Sen. Ep. 41, 
2, according to the quotation, 
p. 344, 4: Sacerintra nos spiritus 
sedet, malorum bonorumque 
nostrorum observator et custos. 
His prout a nobis tractatus est, 
ita nos ipse tractat. Ep. 31, 
11: Quid aliud voces hunc 
{animus rectus, bonus, magnus | 
quam Deum incorpore humano 
hospitantem? Just as Kant 
calls the mora] idea, a primary 
notion which mankind has em- 
braced, the moral tone a good 
spirit governing us. pict. 
Diss. i. 14, 12: éalrporov [6 
Zebs] éxdotp wapéornce Tov 
éxdorov Saluova, wal wapédwxe 
gvAdscey abtdy ait@ Kal TovToy 
Gkoiunrov Kal amapadéyicrov. He 
who retires within himself is 
not alone, aA’ é beds EvSor éor} 
wal d iuérepos Saluwv dori. To 


him each one has taken an oath 
of allegiance, as a soldier has 
to his sovereign, but éxet pey 
duvbovow, aitod ph mpotiphoew 
Erepoy * évravda 8 abrovs axdyrwy ; 
so that, consequently, the 
demon is lost in the avrods 
within. M. Aurel. v. 27: 6 
Saluwy, by éExacrm mpoordrny Kal 
tryeudva b Zebs Ewxev, axédowacua 
€avrod. bros 8€ dori 6 éxdorov 
vovs kal Adyos. See ii. 13 and 
17; iii. 3 ; Schl.:6, 6, 7, 12, 16's 
v. 10; viii. 45. 

2 See the passage quoted 
from Diog. vii. 88, on p. 227, 3. 
(Diogenes had only just before 
named Chrysippus zepi réAous, 
as source), which receives its 
explanation (if it needs one) 
from the above words of Posi- 
donius. 

3 In this sense, the words of 
Sen. Ep. 110, 1, must be under- 
stood: Sepone in presentia 
que quibusdam placent, uni- 
cuique nostrum pedagogum 
dari Deum, non quidem ordi- 
narium, sed hunc_ inferioris 
note . . . itatamen hocseponas 
volo, ut memineris, majores 
nostros, qui crediderunt, Stoicos 
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lieving that, besides the human soul and the spirits 
of the stars, other rational souls might exist, having 
a definite work to perform in the world, subject to 
the law of general necessity, and knit into the chain 
of cause and effect. Nay, more, such beings might 
even seem to them necessary for the completeness 
of the universe.! What reason have we, then, to 
express doubt, when we are told that the Stoies be- 
lieved in the existence of demons, playing a part in 
man and caring fer him?? Is there anything ex- 
traordinary, from the Stoic platform, in holding that 
some of these demons are by nature inclined to do 
harm, and that these tormentors are used by the 
deity for the punishment of the wicked,’ especially 


fuisse: singulis enim et Genium 
et Junonem dederunt, i.e., the 
old Romans, not the Stoics. 

1 Conf. Seat. Math. ix. 86. 
Amongst other things, quoted 
p. 146, 1, it is there said: If 
living beings exist on the earth 
and in the sea, there must be 
voepa (ga in the air, which is so 
much purer ; and these are the 
demons. 

2 Diog. vii. 151: pact 3° elvat 
wal tivas Saluovas avOpdrwv gup- 
ndOeiay txovras, éxdrras Tay ay- 
Opwrelwy mpayyudrov’ Kal fpwas 
Tas drodcAciumevas THY omovdalwy 
duxds. Plut. De Is. 25, p. 360: 
Plato, Pythagoras, Xenocrates, 
and Chrysippus hold, with the 
old theologians (amongst whom 
Wachsmuth, p. 32, 40, rightly 
thinks of the Orphics), that the 
demons are stronger than men, 
from which the language used 
of them by Chrysippus does not 
follow. Def. Oracl. 19, p. 420: 


The Stoics believe demons to 
be mortal. Plac. i. 8, 2: @aAjs, 
Tiv@arydpas, TiAdrwy, of Srwixo, 
daluovas imdpxew ovolas wuxinds. 
A special treatise sep) npdwy Kal 
5a:udyvwv proceeded from the pen 
of Posidonius, probably as was 
his wont, containing more 
learned than dogmatic state- 
ments, an extract from which is 
given by Macrob. Sat. i. 23, con- 
taining the etymology of daliay. 

> Plut. Quest. Rom. 51, p. 
277: nabdrep of wep) Xpbovrroy 
ofovrat oirdcodot pavra Saimdvic 
wepivooreiv, ols of Geol Snulois 
Xpwvrat KoAacrauis éx) rods dvo- 
otovs xal &dixous avOpdrous. Id. 
Def. Oracl. 17, p. 419: pabaAous 
. . - Saluovas ob *EuxedoxAajs 
pévoy .. . dwéArwev, AAA Kal 
TIAdtwy wal Hevoxpdrnys nai Xpbour- 
wos—a, statement which, par- 
ticularly as it is extended to 
Plato, would prove little. The 
baleful Gods of mythology (p. 
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when in such a sfrict system of necessity these de- 
mons could only work, like the powers of nature, 
conformably with the laws of the universe and with- 
out disturbing those laws, occupying the same ground 
as lightning, earthquakes, and drought? And yet 
the language of Chrysippus, when speaking of evil 
demons who neglect the duties entrusted to them,! 
sounds as though it were only figurative and tenta- 
tive language, not really meant. Besides, the later 
Stoics made themselves merry over the Jewish and 
Christian notions of demons and demoniacal posses- 
sion.” 

Yet, even, without accepting demons, there were 
not wanting in the Stoie system objects to which the 
popular beliefs could be referred, if it was necessary 
to find in these beliefs some deeper meaning. Not 
but that these beliefs were often so distorted in the 
process of accommodation as to be no longer recog- 
nised. Thus a regular code of interpretation be- 
came necessary, by means of which a philosophie mind 
might see its own thoughts in the utterances of com- 
monplace thinkers. By the Stoics, as by their Jewish 
and Christian followers, this code of interpretation 
was found in the method of allegorical interpreta- 
tion—a method which now received a most extended 


350, 2) were explained as being 
evil demons by those who did 
not deny their existence alto- 
gether. Those demons, how- 
ever, which purify the soul in 
another world (Sallust. De 
Mund. c. 19, p. 266, and whom 
Villoisin on Cornutus, p. 553, 
reminds of), are not borrowed 


from Stoicism, but from Plato 
(Rep. x. 615, E) and the Neo- 
platonists. 

1 Plut. Sto. Rep. 37, 2. See 
p» 19ihe2: 

2 Tertull. Test. An. 3, after 
speaking of demons, adds: 
Aliqui Chrysippi sectator illu- 
dit ea. 
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application, in order to bridge over the gulf between 
the older and the more modern types of culture.! 
Zeno, and still more Cleanthes, Chrysippus, and their 
successors, sought to discover natural principles and 
moral ideas—the doyor duotxol, or physics rationes, 
in the Gods of popular belief and the stories of these 
Gods,” supposing them to be represented in these 
stories in a sensuous form. In this attempt, they 


1 The Stoics are not the first 
who resorted to allegorical ex- 
planations of myths. Just as 
before philosophy had broken 
away from mythology, a Phere- 
cydes, an Empedocles, the 
Pythagoreans had, whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously, veiled 
their thoughts in the language 
of legend, and even subse- 
quently Plato had used a veil of 
poetry ; so, now that the breach 
between the two was open, 
many attempts were made to 
conceal its breadth, and indi- 
vidual beliefs were represented 
as the real meaning of popular 
beliefs, it being always sup- 
posed that the original framers 
had an eye to this meaning. 
Thus a twofold method of 

. treating the myths resulted— 
that by natural explanation, 
and that by allegorical inter- 
pretation, The former method 
referred them to facts of history, 
the latter to general truths, 
whether moral or scientific; 
and both methods agreed in 
looking for a hidden meaning, 
besides the literal one. This 
method of treating myths had 
been already encountered 
among the older teachers, such 
as Democritus, Metrodorus of 


Lampsacus, and other followers 
of Anaxagoras (according to 
Hesych. even Agamemnon was 
explained to be the ether). It 
appears to have been a favourite 
method in the time of the 
Sophists (Plato, Thest. 153, c; 


Rep. ii. 378, D; Pheedr. 229,c; ~ 


Crat. 407, A, to 530, c; Gorg. 
493, A; Xen. Sym. 3, 6), as ap- 
pears from Euripides and Hero- 
dotus. It follows naturally 
from the view of Prodicus on 
the origin of belief in the Gods. 
Plato disapproved of it. Aris- 
totle occasionally appealed to 
it to note glimmers of truth in 
popular notions without attri- 
buting to it any higher value, 
The founder of cynicism and his 
followers pursued it zealously. 
From the Cynics the Stoies 
appear to have derived it. They 
carried it to a much greater 
extent than any of their pre- 
decessors, and they, too, exer- 
cised a greater influence on 
posterity than the Cynics. 

2 Cie. N, D. 24, 637 iii. 24, 
63, see p. 346, 3. 

? The definition of allegory * 
5 yap BAAa wey ayopetwy rpdros, 
Erepa 88 dy Aéye: onualvwy, érw- 
vijuws GAAryopia KaAeira: ( Hera- 
clit, Alleg. Hom. c. 5, p. 6). 
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clung to the poems of Homer and Hesiod, the Bible 
of the Greeks,' without, however, excluding other 
mythology from the sphere of their investigation. 
One chief instrument which they, and modern lovers 
of the symbolical after them, employed was that 
capricious playing with etymologies of which so many 
instanees are on record.? Like most allegorisers, they 
also laid down certain principles of interpretation 
sensible enough theoretically,? but proving, by the 
use which was made of them, that their scientific 
appearance was only a blind to conceal the most 
capricious vagaries. Approaching in some of their 
explanations to the original bases of mythological 
formation, they were still unable to shake off the 


Accordingly, it includes every 
kind of symbolical expression. 
In earlier times, according to 
Plut. Aud. Po. c. 4, p. 19, it was 
termed imévoia, which term is 
found in Plato, Rep. ii. 378, D, 
conf, Io. 530, D; Xen. Symp. 
3, 6. 

! Zeno treated in this way 
all the poems of Homer and 
Hesiod (Dio Chrysost. Or. 53, 
p. 275; Diog. vii. 4; Krische, 
Forsch. 393), and so did 
Cleanthes (Diog. vii. 175; 
Phedr. [Philodem.] De Nat. 
De. col. 3; Plut. Aud. Po. 11, 
p. 31; De Fluv. 5, 3, p. 1003; 
Krische, 433) and  Perszeus. 
Chrysippus explained the stories 
in Homer, Hesiod, Orpheus, 
and Muszeus (Phedr. col. 3; 
Galen. Hipp. et Plat. iii. 8, 
vol. vy. 349, Krische, 391 and 
479), and was followed by 
Diogenes (Phed, col. 5; Cie. 


N. D. i. 15, 41). Comparealso 
Plut. Def. Orac. 12, p. 415, and 
respecting the theological lite- 
rature of the Stoics Villoisin on 
Cornutus, p, xxxix. Among the 
Romans, the same method was 
followed by Varro (Preller, 
Rom. Myth. 29), and from his 
writings Heraclitus (living 
under Augustus) derived the 
material for his Homeric Alle- 
gories (edited by Mehler) and’ 
Cornutus, for his work on the 
nature of the Gods edited by 
Osann from Villoisin’s papers. 

2 Cie. N. D. iii. 24, 63. 

* Corn, c. 17, p. 80: det 58 
uh ovyxeiv tovs mvbous, phd é 
érépov ra dyvduata ép’ Erepov 
metaépery, und ef ri rpocerAdoOn 
Tais Kat’ abrovs mapadidoueraus 
yeveadoylas brd Trav uy ouvévrwr 
& aivirrovrat nexpnudvoy 8 abrots 
@s Tois rAdopaciy, dAdyws ride- 
vba, 
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perverted notion that the originators of myths, fully ° 


conscious of all their latent meanings, had framed 
them as pictures to appeal to the senses ;! and, in 
innumerable cases, they resorted to explanations so 
entirely without foundation that they would have 
been impossible to anyone possessing a sound view 
of nature and the origin of legends. To make theory 
tally with practice, the founder of the School— 
following Antisthenes, and setting an example after- 
wards repeated by both Jews and Christians—main- 
tained that Homer only in some places expressed 
himself according to truth, at other times according 
to popular opinion.?, Thus did Stoicism surround 
itself with the necessary intruments for the most ex- 
tended allegorical and dogmatic interpretation. 
Proceeding further to enquire how this method 
was applied to particular stories, the first point which 
attracts attention is the contrast which they draw 
between Zeus and the remaining Gods. From their 
belief in one divine principle everywhere at work, it 
followed as a corollary that this contrast, which else- 
where in Greek mythology was only a difference of 
degree, was raised to a specific and absolute differ- 


1 Proofs may be found in 
abundance in Heraclitus and 
Cornutus, Conf. Sen. Nat. Qu. 
li. 45, 1: The ancients did not 
believe that Jupiter hurled his 
thunderbolts broadcast; sed 
eundem, quem nos Jovem in- 
telligunt, rectorem custodem- 
que universi, animum ac spiri- 
tum mundi, &e. 

2 Dio ‘Chrysost. Or. 63, p. 


276, R. speaking of Zeno’s com- 
mentaries on Homer, says: 6 dé 
Zhvev obiéy tay. rod ‘Oxnhpov 
Aéyet, GAAG Binryobmevos Kal diddo- 
Kwv, dri 7a uky Kare Sdgay, Ta BE 
Kare GAfGeay vyéypagev. . .. 
6 && Adyos otros *Avric Béverds 
éort mpérepoy ... . GAN’ db pey ode 
ékeipydoaro airby of88 xara Tay 
ém) uépous é6hAwoer. 
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Zeus was compared to other Gods as an in- 
corruptible God to transitory divine beings. To the 
Stoics, as to their predecessor Heraclitus, Zeus is the 
one primary Being, who has engendered, and again 
absorbs into himself, all things and all Gods. He is 
the universe as a unity, the primary fire, the ether, 
the spirit of the world, the universal reason, the 
general law or destiny.' All other Gods, as being 
parts of the world, are only parts and manifestations 
of Zeus—only special names of the one God who 
has many names.? That part of Zeus which goes 
over into air is called Here (ajp); and its lower 
strata, full of vapours, Hades; that which becomes 
elementary fire is called Hephestus ; that which be- 
comes water, Poseidon; that which becomes earth, 
Demeter, Hestia, and Rhea; lastly, that portion 
which remains in the upper region is called Athene 
in the more restricted sense. And since, according 
te the Stoics, the finer elements are the same as 
spirit, Zeus is not only the soul of the universe, 


1 Special references are Cornutus, who give further au- 


hardly necessary after those 
already quoted, p. 148, 1; 153, 
2; 164, 2; 165, 5. Conf. the 
hymn of Cleanthes; Chrysippus, 
in Stob. Ecl. i. 48; Avat. Phen. 
Begin. ; Plut. Aud. Poét. c. 11, 
p- 31; Varro, in August. Civ. 
D. vii. 6; 6; 9: 28; Servius, 
in Georg. 1.5; Heraclit. c. 15, 
p. 31; ¢. 23, 49; oc. 24, 50; 
Corn. pp. 7; 26; 35 ; 38, where 
Zevs is derived from (jv or 
(éev and dibs from 8:4, ore 30 
avroy ra wdvra; conf. Villoisin 
and Osann on the passage of 


thorities for the following in 
the notes on the respective 
passages. The same on Cor- 
nutus, p. 6, discuss the deri- 
vation of 6eds from 6éev or 
TiGévar; Of aiéip from atdey or 
del O€e. A portion of these 
etymologies is well known to 
be Platonic. 

2 TloAvwvupos, as he is ealled 
by Cleanthes v.1. Conf. Diog. 
147; Corn. c. 9 and 26. The 
further expansion of this idea 
may be found in the Neoplatonic 
doctrine. 
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but Athene, Reason, Intelligence, Providence.' The 
same Zeus appears in other respects as Hermes, Dio- 
nysus, Hercules.?, The Homeric story of the binding 
and liberation of Zeus* points to the truth, already 
established in Providence, that the order of the world 
rests on the balance of the elements. The rise and 
succession of the elements is symbolised in the hang- 
ing of Here;* the arrangement of the spheres of the 
universe, in the golden chain, by which the Olympians 
thought to pull down Zeus. The lameness of He- 
phestus goes partly to prove the difference of the 


1 See Diog.1.c.; Cie. N.D. 
ii. 26, 66; Phed. (Philodem.), 
Fragm. col. 2-5; Heracl. c. 25, 
p. 53. On Here, consult Heracl, 
c. 15 and 41, p. 85; Corn. c. 3; 
on Hephestus, Heracl. c. 26, 
55; 43,91; Com. c. 19, p. 98; 
Phd. De Is. c. 66, p. 377 
(Dioq. \. ec. perhaps confounds 
as Krische, p. 399, supposes, 
common tire with mip rexvixdy, 
but is is also possible that the 
artificial God of mythology 
may have been so explained 
now one way now another in 
the Stoic school, which is not 
always uniform in its interpre- 
tations); on Poseidon, Heracl. 
ery, 15; c. 18, 77; or46, 117; 
Corn. c. 12; Plut. De Is. c. 40, 
Schl p. 367; on Hades, whom 
Cicero 1. c. makes the repre- 
sentative of terrena vis ; Heracl. 
c. 23, p. 50; c.41,87; Corn.6; 
on Demeter and Hestia, Corn. 
c. 28, p. 156; Plu. 1. c.; on 
Athene, Heracil. c. 19, 39; ¢. 
28, 59; c. 61, 123; Corn. c. 20, 
103. It is only by forced in- 
terpretation of a passage in 


Homer, that (Heraclit. 25, 53) 
Athene is made to be earth. 
That even Zeno treated indi- 
vidual Gods in this way, as 
parts of one general divine 
power or Zeus, is rendered pro- 
bable by Xvische, Forsch. 399, 
by a comparison of Phedr. 
col. 5, with the passages quoted 
from Cicero and Diogenes. 

2 Sen. Benef. iv. 8,1: Hunc 
[Jovem] et Liberum patrem et 
Herculem et Mercurium nostri 
putant. Liberum patrem, quia 
omnium parens sit. ... Her- 
culem, quia vis ejus invicta sit, 
quandogque lassata fuerit operi- 
bus editis, in ignem recessura. 
Mercurium, quia ratio penes 
illum est numerusque et ordo et 
scientia. The solution of Helios 
into Zeus (Macrob. Sat. i. 23) 
appears also to be of Stoic 
origin. = 

* Heracl. c. 26, 52. Conf. 
Il. t. 395. , 

4 Heraci. c. 40, 83; Ll. xv. 


"® Ibid. c. 87, 73; Il. viii. 
18, 
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earthly from the heavenly fire, and partly implies 
that earthly fire can as little do without wood as the 
lame without a wooden support ; and if, in Homer, 
Hephestus is hurled down from heaven, the meaning 
of the story is, that in ancient times men lighted 
their fires by lightning from heaven and the rays of 
the sun.' The connection of Here with Zeus? points 
to the relation of the ether to the air surrounding 
it; and the well-known occurrence on Mount Ida 
was referred to the same event. The still more 
offensive scene in the Samian picture was expounded 
by Chrysippus as meaning that the fertilising powers 
(Aoyou orreppatixol) of God are brought to bear upon 
matter.4 A similar meaning is found by Hera- 
clitus inthe story of Proteus,> and in that of the 
shield of Achilles. If Hephzstus intended this shield 
to be a representation of this world, what else is 
thereby meant but that, by the influence of primary 
fire, matter has been shaped into a world ? ® 


' Heracl. c. 26, 54, who ap- 
plies the same method of in- 
terpretation to the legend of 
Prometheus (otherwise inter- 
preted by Corn. c. 18, 96), 
Corn. c. 19, 98. On the lameness 
of Hephestus, Plut. Fac. Lun. 
5, 3, p. 922. 

? According to Eustath. in 
Il. p. 93, 46, probably following 
a Stoic interpretation, Here is 
the spouse of Zeus, because the 
air is surrounded by the ether; 
but does not agree with him, 
because the two elements are 
opposed to one another. 

* Heracl. c. 39, 78 (conf. 
Plut. Aud. Po. p. 19), where 


this explanation is given very 
fully. The occurrence on Mount 
Ida is said to represent the 
passage of winter into spring. 
Here’s tresses are the foliage 
of trees, &c. 

‘ See Divg. vii. 187 ; Procem. 
5; Orig. con. Cels. iv. 48; 
Theophil. ad Autol. iii. 8, p. 
122, c; Clement. Homil. v. 18. 

5 K. 64. Proteus, according 
to this explanation, denotes 
unformed matter; the forms 
which he assumes denote the 
four elements. 

® Seethe description. Alleg. 
Hom. 43-51, p. 90, of which 
the above is a scanty abstract. 
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In a similar way, the Homeric theomachy was 
explained by many to mean a conjunction of the 
seven planets, which would involve the world in great 
trouble.! Heraclitus, however, gives the preference 
to an interpretation, half physical and half moral, 
which may have been already advanced by Cleanthes.? 
Ares and Aphrodite, rashness and profligacy, are op- 
posed by Athene, or prudence; Leto, forgetfulness, 
is attacked by Hermes, the revealing word ;* Apollo, 
the sun, by Poseidon, the God of the water, with 
whom, however, he comes to terms, because the sun 
is fed by the vapours of the water; Artemis, the 
moon, is opposed by Here, the air, through which it 
passes, and which often obscures it; Fluvius, or 
earthly water, by Hephestus, or earthly fire. That 
Apollo is the sun, and Artemis the moon, no one 
doubts ;° nor did it cause any difficulty to these 


! According to Heraclit. 53, 


112. 

2 We learn from Ps. Plut. 
De Fluy. 5, 3, p. 1003, that 
Cleanthes wrote a Geopayla, a 
small fragment of which, con- 
taining a portion of the Pro- 
metheus legend in a later 
and evidently apologetically 
moulded form, is there pre- 
served. The theomachy here 
explained by Cleanthes (for the 
Stoic appears to be the one 
here meant) appears not to be 
the Homeric one, but the 
struggle of the Gods with the 
Giants and Titans, identical 
with the book wepl yiydvTwy 
(Diog. vii.-175). Perhaps on 
this occasion he may have dis- 
cussed the other. At any rate 


the moral interpretation given 
by Heraclitus to Homer’s 0eo- 
pwaxla is quite in the style of 
the interpretation of the legend 
of Hercules, probably borrowed 
from Cleanthes. 

* Further particulars on 
Hermes, Alleg. Hom. c. 72, 
141. 

* Alleg. Hom. c. 54. 

5 Conf. Heraci. c. 6, p. 11; 
Corn. 32, p. 191; 34, 206; Cie. 
N. D. ii. 27, 68 ; Phedr. (Philo- 
dem.) Nat. De. col. 5 and 2, 
In Phedrus, too, col. 2-(robds 5t 
Tov ’AwéAAw), if HAvoy seems too 
wild, perhaps, g@s should be 
substituted for rods, for Apollo 
cannot well symbolise the 
earth. 
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mythologists to find the moon also in Athene.' 
Many subtle discussions were set on foot by the 
Stoics respecting the name, the form, and the attri- 
butes of these Gods, particularly by Cleanthes, for 
whom the sun had particular importance,? as being 
the seat of the power which rules the world. The 
stories of the birth of the Lotoides and the defeat 
of the dragon Pytho are, according to Antipater, 
symbolical of events which took place at the forma- 
tion of the world, and the creation of the sun and 


moon.! 


' Plut. Fac. Lun. 5, 2, p. 
922. The Stoics address the 
moon as Artemis and Athene. 

fT SCeipwlau, 1. 

’ The name Apollo is ex- 
plained by Cleanthes, in Ja- 
crob. Sat. i. 17, &s ax’ GAAwy Kad 
BAAwy témwy Tas dvaToAads Totov- 
wévov; by Chrysippus, as derived 
from a private and woAbs, ws 
ovx)! Tay ROoAA@v Kal gaidAwy 
avoi@y Tov mupds ovta. The latter 
explanation is quoted by Plotin. 
v. 5, 6, p. 525, as Pythagorean, 
and Chrysippus may have bor- 
rowed it thence, or the later 
Pythagoreans from Chrysippus. 
Cicero, in imitation, makes his 
Stoic derive sol from svlus. The 
epithet of Apollo, Loxias, is 
referred by Cleanthes to the 
€Aixes Aokal of the sun’s course, 
or the axrives Aogal of the sun ; 
and by Cinopides, to the Aogds 
KuxAos (the ecliptic). The 
epithet Avis is explained by 
Cleanthes, quod veluti lupi pe- 
cora rapiunt, ita ipse quoque 
humorem eripit radiis; Anti- 
pater, ard Tod-AevxalvecOa: wayTa 
gwrifovtos nAlov. In the same 


Others find in the descent of two Gods from 


author Macrobius found the 
derivation of ré6ios from wbdew 
(because the sun’s heat pro- 
duces decay). Other explana- 
tions of these as well as of 
other epithets of Apollo, of the 
name of Artemis and her 
epithets, of the attributes and 
symbols of these Gods, are to be 
found in abundance in Cor- 
nutus, c. 32, 34, and in Macro- 
bius, 1. c., who probably got the 
most of them from Stoic sources. 

4 The first of these stories is 
explained by Mucrob. Sat. i.17, 
down to the most minute de- 
tails, in the sense of the 
cosmical views already given, 
p. 162, 2, and likewise the 
story of the slaying of the 
Pytho, the dragon being taken 
to represent the heavy vapours 
of the marshy earth, which were 
overcome by the sun’s heat 
(the arrows of Apollo). This 
interpretation being expressly 
attributed to Antipater by Ma- 
crobius, it appears probable 
that the first one came from 
the same source. Another like- 
wise quoted by him according 
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Leto the simpler thought, that sun and moon came 
forth out of darkness.! In the same spirit, Hera- 
clitus, without disparaging the original meaning of 
the story, sees in the swift-slaying arrows of Apollo 


a picture of devastating pestilence ;? but then, in an. 


extraordinary manner, misses the natural sense, in 
gathering from the Homeric story of Apollo’s recon- 
ciliation (Il. i. 53) the lesson, that Achilles stayed 
the plague by the medical science which Chiron had 
taught him.° 

Far more plausible is the explanation given of 
the dialogue of Athene with Achilles, and of Hermes 
with Ulysses. These dialogues are stated to be simply 
soliloquies of the two heroes respectively. But the 
Stoic skill in interpretation appears in its fullest 
glory in supplying the etymological meanings of the 
various names and epithets which are attributed to 
Athene.> We learn, for instance, that the name 
Tpetoyévera refers to the three divisions of philosophy.® 
Athene are given: from aépely 


by Heracl. c. 19, 40; Tzetz, in 
Hesiod,’Ep. nat ‘Hue. 70; Etymol, 


to which the dragon represents 
the sun’s course is perhaps also 
Stoical. 


1 Cornutus, c. 2, p. 10, points 
to this in explaining Leto as 
Ano, and referring it to night, 
because everything is forgotten 
in sleep at night. 

2c. 8, especially p. 16, 22, 
28. Ibid. c. 12, p. 24, 28, the 
clang of Apollo's arrows is ex- 
' plained to be the harmony of 
the spheres. 

* co. 15; p. SI. 

4 Ibid. c. 19, 72, p. 39, 141. 

5 See Corn. c. 20, 105, and 
Villoisin’s notes on the passage. 
The most varied derivations of 


Mag. ’A@nva—from 6jAus or On- 
AdQey (CAOhyn=G0hAn or &ONAE 
=) bh Onda{ovea), by Phedr. 
Nat. D. col. 6; Athenag. Leg. 
pro. Christ. ec. 17, p. 783—from 
Ocivw, because virtue never 
allows itself to be beaten— 
from ai@hp + valw, so that ’A@nvala 
= Aidepovaic. = 

6 This explanation had been 
already given by Diogenes, ac- 
cording to Phedr. col. 6. Cor- 
nutus also mentions it (20, 108), 
but he prefers the derivation 
from 7peiy. 
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Heraclitus discovers the same divisions in the three 
heads of Cerberus.' Chrysippus, in a diffuse manner, 
proves that the coming forth of the Goddess from the 
head of Zeus is not at variance with his view of the 
seat of reason.? It has been already observed that 
Dionysus means wine, and Demeter, fruit;* but, just 
as the latter was taken to represent the earth and its 
nutritious powers,’ so Dionysus was further supposed 
to stand for the principle of natural life, the pro- 
ductive and sustaining breath of life;* and since 
this breath comes from the sun, according to Cle- 
anthes, it was not difficult to find the sun represented 
by the God of wine.® Moreover, the stories of the 
birth of Dionysus, his being torn to pieces by Titans, 


16833; p69: 

2 It is to be foundin Galen. 
Hipp. et Plat. iii. 8, p. 349- 
353, but, according to Phedr. 
(Philodem.) 1, ¢, conf. Cie. 
N. D. I. 15, 41, was already 
put forward by Diogenes. For 
himself, he prefers the other 
explanation, according to which 
Athene comes forth from the 
head of Jupiter, because the air 
which she represents occupies 
the highest place in the uni- 
verse. Cornut. c. 20, 103, leaves 
us to choose between this ex- 
planation and the assumption 
that the ancients regarded the 
head as the seat of the nyepo- 
vindv. Heracl. c. 19, 40, states 
the latter, Kustath. in I. 93, 
40, the former, as the reason. 

* p. 349, 4, Corn. 30, p. 172. 

* See p. 359, 1, Plut. De Is. 
ce. 40, Schl. p. 367: Demeter 
and Core are 7d ia ths yis Kal 
Tey kdprwy dijxov vena. Phedr, 


col. 2: rhy Afunrpa viv A rd év 
abry yéveuua [ydvimov mvetpua}. 
On Demeter as yi peitnp or 
Ano whtnp, see Corn. c. 28, p. 
156, and Villvison on the pas- 
sage. 

5 Plut.1.¢.: Dionysus is 7d 
yévipov mvetua Kal tpdqipov. 

® Macrob. Sat. i. 18 : Clean- 
thes derived the name Dionysus 
from d:evtou, because the sun 
daily completes his course round 
the world. It is well known 
that, before and after his time, 
the identification of Apollo with 
Dionysus was common, and it 
is elaborately proved by Ma- 
crobius. Servius, too, on Georg. 
i. 5, says that the Stoics be- 
lieved the sun, Apollo, and 
Bacchus—and likewise the 
moon, Diana, Ceres, Juno, and 
Proserpine—to be identical. 
Other etymologies of Ardvucos 
are given by Corn. c. 30, 173. 
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his followers,' no less than the rape of Proserpine,? 
and the institution of agriculture,’ and the names of 
the respective Gods, afforded ample material for the 
interpreting taste of the Stoics. 

The Fates (uofpar), as their name already indi- 
cates, stand for the righteous and invariable rule of 
destiny ;4 the Graces (yapetes), as to whose names, 
number, and qualities Chrysippus had given the 
fullest discussion,*® represent the virtues of benevo- 
lence and gratitude ;® the Muses, the divine origin of 
culture.’ Ares is war ;° Aphrodite, unrestrained pas- 


1 Corn. 30, discusses the 
point at large, referring both 
the story and tne attributes of 
Dionysus to wine. He, and 
also Heracl. c. 35, p. 71, refer 
the story of Dionysus and Ly- 
curgus to the vintage. 

2 Corn. c. 28, p. 163, who 
also refers the legend and 
worship of Demeter, in all par- 
’ ticulars, to agriculture; and 

the rape of Persephone, to the 
sowing of fruits. Conf. Cic.N. 
D. ii. 26, 66. According to 
Plut. DeTs. 66, p. 377, Cleanthes 
had already called Mepoepdvn, 
7d 51d Tav Kaprav pepduevoy Kal 
dovevdnevoyxvedua. A somewhat 
different explanation of the 
rape of Persephone is given in 
@ passage of Mai’s Mythograph 
vii. 4, p. 216, quoted by Osann. 
-on Cornutus, p. 343. 

3 Thelegend of Triptolemus, 
which is explained by Cornutns, 
l. c. p. 161, historically as re- 
ferring to the discovery of 
agriculture by Triptolemus. 

* Chrysippus, in Stob. i. 
180; Kus. Pr. Ev. vi. 8, 7 
(Theodoret. Cur. Gr. Aff. vi. 14, 
p. 87), see p. 171, 1. Conf. 


Plut. Sto. Rep. 47, 5; Corn.c. 13, 
p. 38; and Plato, Rep.x. 617, c. 

5 According to Sen. Benef. i. 
3, 8; 4, 4, he had filled a whole 
book, probably of a treatise not 
otherwise mentioned on kind 
deeds, with these ineptis—ita 
ut de ratione dandi accipiendi 
reddendique beneficii paucaad- 
modum dicat, nec his fabulas, 
sed hee fabulis inserit. A 
portion of these was made use 
of by Hecato in his work on 
this subject. 

® Chrysippus, in Phedr. 
(Philodemus), col..4. Further 
particulars in Sen. 1. c, and 
Corn. 15,55. Somewhat similar 
is the explanation of Arrat 
(Corn. 12, 37; Heracl. 37, 75), 
which at best are only casual 
personifications. 

7 Corn, 14, 43, who, at the 
same time, mentions their 
names and number; Philodem. 
De Mus. Vol. Herc. i. col. 15; 
Erato indicating the importance 
of music for épwrixy aperh. Ibid. 
10, 33, on the Erinnyes; 29, 
171, on the Horoi. 

8 Herac. 31, 63; Plw. Am. 
18, 15, p. 757. 
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sion, or, more generally, absence of control;! other 
interpreters, and among them Empedocles, consider 
Ares to represent the separating, Aphrodite the uni- 
ting, power of nature.” The stories of the two deities 
being wounded by Diomedes,? of their adulterous 
intrigues, and their being bound by Hephestus,‘ are 
explained in various ways—morally, physically, tech- 
nically, and historically. 

In the case of another God, Pan, the idea of the 
Allnear was suggested simply by the name. His 
shaggy goat’s feet were taken to represent the solid 
earth, and the human form of his upper limbs im- 
plied that the sovereign power in the world resides 
above.®> To the Stoic without a misgiving as to these 
and similar explanations,® it was a matter of small 


1 Heracl. 28, 60; 30, 62, 
and above, p. 360. 

2 Thid. 69, 136. In this 
sense, Aphrodite might be iden- 
tified with Zeus, which was 
really done by Phedr. Nat. De. 
col. 1: GvddAoyov ety .. . Ou 
[Petersen suggests ebvopetoOa, 
but probably it should be 
évoudtes@a] roy Aia Kal thy 
Kowhy mdvtwy vow Kal eiuap- 
pévny Kal avayeny Kal thy a’rhy 
elva: kat Evvoulay nal Alxny ral 
‘Oudvoray nal Eiphyny nai ’Adpo- 
Sirny Kal 7d waparAto.oy way. 

8 The story of Ares, velarov 
és keve@va, means, according to 
Heracl. 31, 64, that. Diomedes, 
én) Ta Kevyd THS TOY dvTerdAwy 
thkews mapeioeAOwv, defeated the 
enemy; that of Aphrodite 
(appocivy, ibid. 30, 62), that, 
by his experience in war, he 
overcame the inexperienced 
troops of barbarians. 


4 In Plut. Aud. Po. c. 4, p. 
19, the connection of Ares and 
Aphrodite is explained asmean- 
ing a conjunction of the two 
planets. Heracl. 69, 136, gives 
the aiternative of referring 
this connection to the union of 
gira and veixos, which produces 
harmony, or to the fact that 
brass (Ares) is moulded in the 
fire (Hephestus) into objects 
of beauty (Aphrodite). The 
latter interpretation is given 
by Corn. 19, 102, who also ex- 
plains the relation of Ares to 
Aphrodite to mean the union of 
strength and beauty. 

5 Corn. 27,148; Plut. Krat. 
408, C. 

* His lewdness was said to 
indicate the fullness of the 
orepnarixol Adyo: in nature ; his 
sojourn in the wilderness, the 
solitariness of the world. 
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difficulty to make the Titan ‘Idzreros stand for lan- 
guage or "Idderos, and Kofos for quality or trovrns.' 
Add to this the many more or less ingenious expla- 
nations ‘of the well-known stories of Uranos and 
Cronos,? and we are still far from having exhausted 
the resources of the Stoic explanations of mythology. 
The most important attempts of this kind have, how- 


ever, been sufficiently noticed. 
Besides the legends of the Gods, the legends of (3) Alle- 
the heroes attracted considerable attention in the 


Stoic Schools. 


1 Corn. 17, 91. Conf. Osann 
ad locum who points out similar 
interpretations, probably of 
Stoic origin, in the Scholia to 
the theogony,'and also in 
Etymol. M. 

2 Besides the etymologies of 
ovpavds in Corn. c. 1, and the 
observation of Plut. Pl. i. 6, 9, 
that heaven is the father of all 
things, because of its fertilising 
rains, and earth the mother, 
because she brings forth every- 
thing, the words in Cic. N. D. 
ii. 24, 63, on which Krische, 
Forsch. 397, deserve notice, It 
is there said, probably after 
Zeno : Uranos is the Ether, and 
was deprived of his vitality, 
because he did not need it for 
the work of begetting things. 
Cronos is Time (the same is 
said by Heraclit. c. 41, 86, who 
sees in Rhea the ever flowing 
motions), .and consumes his 
’ children, just as Time does 
portions of time. Cronos was 
bound by Zeus, the unmeasured 
course of time having been 
bound by the courses of the 


Specially were the persons of Her- 


stays. A second explanation is 
given by Corn. 7, 21, after 
making (c. 3, 10) vain at- 
tempts at etymological inter- 
pretations of Cronos and Rhea. 
Cronos (from xpaivew) stands 
for the order of nature, putting 
an end to the all too-violent 
atmospheric currents on earth, 
by diminishing the vapour- 
masses (compare the quotation 
from Chrysippus on p. 161, 2), 
and heis bound by Zeus, to re- 
present that change in nature 


is limited. Macrob. Sat. i. 8 


(betraying a Stoic pattern by 
Chrysippus’s definition of time : 
certa dimensio que ex cli 
conversiene colligetur, conf. p. 
197,.2), gives another explana- 
tion: Before the separation of 
elements, time was not; after 
the seeds of all things had 
flowed from heaven down to 
the earth in sufficient quantity, 
and the elements had come 
into being, the process came to 
an end, and the different sexes 


. were left to propagate animal 


life. 
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cules and Ulysses singled out, for the sake of illustra- 
ting the ideal of the wise man.' But here, too, 
various modes of interpretation meet and cross. Ac- 
cording to Cornutus,? the God Hercules must be dis- 
tinguished from the hero of the same name—the 
God being nothing less than Reason, ruling in the 
world without a superior ;* and the grammarian 
makes every effort to unlock with this key his his- 
tory and attributes. Nevertheless, with all his re- 
spect for Cleanthes,' he could not accept that Stoic’s 
explanation of the twelve labours of Hercules. He- 
raclitus has probably preserved the chief points in 
this explanation. Hercules is a teacher of mankind, 
initiated into the heavenly wisdom. He overcomes 
the wild bear, the lion, and the bull, i.e. the lusts 
and passions of men; he drives away the deer, i.e. 
cowardice ; he purifies the stall of Augeas from filth, 
i.e. he purifies the life of men from extravagances ; 
he frightens away the birds, i.e. empty hopes; and 
burns to ashes the many-headed hydra of pleasure. 
He brings the keeper of the nether world to light, 
with his three heads—these heads representing the 
three chief divisions of philosophy. In the same 
way, the wounding of Here and Hades by Hercules 
is explained. Here, the Goddess of the air repre- 
sents the fog of ignorance, the three-barbed arrow 


1 See p. 292, 4, and Sen. and what Villoison quotes on 
Benef. i. 13, 3. Cornutus, p. 366, from Schol. 
25C2 3); 187: Apollon. among the natural 
8 Plut. De Is. 44, Schl. p. philosophers, i.e., the Stoics, 
367: He is 1d mwAnerixdy wat Hercules symbolises strength 
diaiperindy mvedua, Sen. Benef. and intelligence. 
iv. 8,1. See above, p. 359, 2, 4 Pers. Sat. v. 63. 
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undeniably (so thought the Stoics) pointing to phi- 
losophy, with its threefold division, in its heavenly 
flight. The laying prostrate of Hades by that arrow 
implies that philosophy has access even to things 
most secret.! The Odyssey is explained by Hera- 
clitus in the same strain, he being apparently not the 
first so to do.?_ In Ulysses you behold a pattern of 
all virtues, and an enemy of all vices. He flees from 
the country of the Lotophagi, i.e. from wicked plea- 
sures; he stays the wild rage of the Cyclopes; he 
calms the winds, having first secured a prosperous 
passage by his knowledge of the stars; the attrae- 
_ tions of pleasure in the house of Circe he overcomes, 
penetrates into the seerets of Hades, learns from the 
Sirens the history of all times, saves himself from 
the Charybdis of profligacy and the Scylla of shame- 
lessness, and, in abstaining from the oxen of the sun, 
overcomes sensuous desires. Such explanations may 
suffice to show how the whole burden of the myths 
was resolved into allegory by the Stoies, how little 
they were conscious of foisting in foreign elements, 
and how they degraded to mere symbols of philoso- 
phical ideas those very heroes on whose real existence 
they continually insisted. 

The Stoic theology has engaged a good deal of 
our attention, not only because it is instructive to 
compare their views, in general and im detail, with 
similar views advanced nowadays, but also because 


1 Heraclit. c. 33, p. 67, who, * C. 70-75. 
in the introduction, expressly ® C. 70-73, p. 137. 
refers to Sonmimdéraro: Srwiney. : 
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it forms a very characteristic and important part of 


their entire system. 


To us, much of it appears to 


be a mere worthless trifling; but, to the Stoies, 


these explanations were solemnly earnest. 


To them 


they seemed to be the only means of rescuing 
the people’s faith, of meeting the severe charges 
brought against tradition and the works of the 
poets, on which a Greek had been fed from infancy. 
Unable to break entirely with these traditions, 
they still would not sacrifice to them their scien- 


tific and moral convictions. 


Can we, then, won- 


der that they attempted the impossible, and sought 
to unite contradictions, or that such an attempt 
should land them in forced and artificial methods of 


interpretation ? 


Illustrative of the attitude of the Stoics towards 
positive religion are their views on divination.? The 
importance attached by them to the prophetic art 
appears in the diligence which the chiefs of this 


School devoted to discussing it. 


The ground for the 


later teaching having been: prepared by Zeno and 
Cleanthes, Chrysippus gave the finishing touch to 
the Stoic dogmas on the subject.? Particular treatises 


1 Conf. the way in which 
Heraclitus, 74, 146, expresses 
himself as to Plato’s and Epi- 
curus’s attacks upon Homer. 

2 Conf. Wachsmuth’s treatise 
mentioned above, p. 351, 2. 

* Cic. Divin. i. 3, 6. He 
there mentions two books 
of Chrysippus on divination, 
which are also referred to (as 
Wachsmuth, p. 12, shows) by 
Diog. vii. 149; Varro (in 


Lactant. Inst. i. 6, 9); Phot. 
Amphiloch. Quest. (Mont- 
Jaucon, Bibl. Coisl. p. 347); 
Philodemus, wep Ocaev Biaywyins, 
Vol. Herc. vi. 49, col. 7, 33; 
and from which Cicero has 
borrowed Divin. i. 38, 82; ii. 
U7, 415949; 10k; 16; 135; 63; 
130; and perhaps De Fato, 7. 
Chrysippus also wrote a book, 
wept xpnopar (Cic. Divin. i. 19, 
37; ii. 66, 115; 68, 134; Suid. 
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respecting divination were drawn up by Spherus, 
Diogenes, Antipater, and, last of all, by Posidonius.! 
The subject was also fully treated by Boéthus, and 
by Panzetius from a somewhat different side. The 
common notions as to prognostics and oracles could 
not commend themselves to these philosophers, nor 
could they approve of common soothsaying. In a 
system so purely based on nature as theirs,* the sup- 
position that God works for definite ends, after the 
manner of men, exceptionally announcing to one or 
the other a definite result—in short, the marvellous— 


was out of place. 


veorrés) ; and one wep) dvelpwy 
(Cie. Divin. i. 20, 39; ii. 70, 
144; 61, 126; 63, 130; i. 27, 
56: Suid. rywppdyros). In the 
former, he collected oracular 
responses ; in the latter, pro- 
phetic dreams. 

1 Diog. vii. 178, mentions a 
treatise of Sphzerus ep) paytixijs. 
Cie. (Divin. i. 3, 6; i. 38, 83; 
li. 17, 41; 43, 90; 49, 101) men- 
tions a treatise having the same 
title with that of Diogenes of 
Seleucia, and two books of An- 
tipater wept payrixijs, in which 
many interpretations of dreams 
were given. The same writer 
(Divin. i. 3, 6; 20, 39; 38, 
83; 54,123; ii. 70,144; 15, 35; 
49, 101) mentions a treatise of 
Posidonius wep) pavrixijs, in five 
books, Diog. vii. 149; Cie. 
Divin. i. 3, 6; 30, 64; 55, 126; 
57, 130; ii. 15, 35; 21, 47; De 
Fato, 3; Boéth. De Diis et 
Presens (in Orelli’s Cicero, v. 1) 
p. 395. 

2 Boéthus, in his commen- 
tary on Aratus, attempted to 
determine and explain the in- 


But to infer thence—as their op- 


dications of a storm. Cie. 
Divin. i. 8, 14; ii. 21, 47. On 
Panzetius’s objections to payrinh 
a word will be presently said. 
* Gic. Divin. i. 52, 118: 
Non piacet Stoicis, singulis 
jecorum fissis aut avium canti- 
bus interesse Deum; neque 
enim decorum est, nec Diis 
dignum, nec fieri ullo pacto 
potest. Jbid. 58, 132: Nunc 
illa testabor, non me sortilegos, 
neque eos, qui questus causa 
hariolentur, ne psychomantia 
quidem... oscere. Simi- 
larly in Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 32, 2 
(see p. 374, 3), the difference 
between the Stoic view and 
the ordinary one is stated to 
be this, that, according to’ the 
Stoics, auguries non quia 
significatura sunt fiant, but 
quia facta sunt. significent. 
In ¢. 42, it is said to be an 
absurd belief that Jupiter 
should hurl bolts which as often 
hit the innocent as the guilty, 
an opinion invented ad coér- 
cendos animos imperitorum. 
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ponents, the Epicureans, did—that the whole art of 
divination is a delusion, was more than the Stoies 
could do. The belief in an extraordinary care of 
God for individual men was too comforting an idea 
for them to renounce ;! they not only appealed to 
divination as the strongest proof of the existence of 
Gods and the government of Providence,? but they 
also drew the converse conclusion, that, if there be 
Gods, there must also be divination, since the bene- 
volence of the Gods would not allow them to refuse 


to mankind so inestimable a gift.% 


1 Conf. Diogenian, in Hus. 
Pr. Ev. iv. 3, 5: 7d xpemdes 
avrijs (divination) kal Biagerts, 
3’ § Kal udALora Xpvourmos Sonet 
Suveiy thy pavTinhy; and WM. 
Aurel. ix. 27; God cares even 
for the wicked by means of 
prophecies and by dreams. 

2 Cie. N. D. ii. 5, 13, where 
among the four reasons from 
which Cleanthes deduced be- 
lief in Gods, the first is pre- 
sensio rerum futurarum, ex- 
traordinary natural phenomena 
—pestilence, earthquakes, mon- 
sters, meteors, &c., being the 
third. Jbid. 65, 165: The 
Stoic says of divination: Mihi 
videtur vel maxime confirmare, 
Deorum providentia consuli 
rebus humanis, Seat. Math. ix. 
132: If there were no Gods, all 
the varieties of divination 
would be unmeaning; these 
are nevertheless universally ad- 
mitted. Vic. Divin.i.6, and the 
quotations on p. 175, 3, 4. 

» Cic. Divin. i. 5, 9: Ego 
enim sic existimo: si sint ea 
genera divinandi vera, de quibus 
accepimus queque colimus, esse 


The conception 


Deos, vicissimque si Dii sint, 
esse qui divinent. Arcem tu 
quidem Stoicorum, inquam, 
Quinte, defendis. Jbid. 38, 
82: Stoic proof of divination : 
Sisunt Diinequeante declarant 
hominibus que futura sunt, aut 
non diligunt homines, ant quid 
eventurum sit ignorant, aut 
existimant nihil interesse ho- 
minum, scire quid futurum sit, 
aut non censent esse suze majes- 
tatis presignificare hominibus 
que sunt futura, aut ea ne ipsi 
quidem Dii presignifieare pos- 
sunt. At neque non diligunt 
nos, &c. Non igitur sunt Dii 
nec significant futura (ov« &pa 
elo} wev Beo ob xpoonualvouc: 5é 
—the well-known expression 
of Chrysippus for ei Geof eiory, 
ov mpoonuaivover, conf. p. 114, 1); 
sunt autem Dii: significant 
ergo: et non, si significant, 
nullas vias dant nobis ad signi- 
ficationis scientiam, frustra 
enim significarent: nec, si dant 
vias, non est divinatio. Est 
igitur divinatio. This proof, 
says Cicero, was used by Chry- 
sippus, Diogenes, Antipater. 
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of destiny, too, and the nature of man, appeared to 
Posidonius to lead to the belief in divination ;! if 
all that happens is the outcome of an unbroken chain 
of cause and effect, there must be signs indicating 
the existence of causes, from which certain effects 
result ;* and if the soul of man is in its nature 
divine, it must also possess the capacity, under cir- 
cumstances, of observing what generally escapes its 
notice.* Lest, however, the certainty of their belief 
should suffer from lacking the support of experience, 
the Stoics had collected a number of instances of 
verified prophecies ;‘ but with so little discrimina- 
tion, that -we could only wonder at their credulity, 
did we not know the abject state of such historical 
criticism as then existed, and the readiness with 
which, in all ages, men believe whatever agrees with 
their prejudices.® 

In what way, then, can the two facts be com- 
It may be easily recognised as 
belonging to Chrysippus. Cie, 
ii. 17,41; 49, 101, again reverts 
to the same proof. Conf. id. 
i. 46, 104: Id ipsum est Deos 
non putare, que ab iis signi- 
ficantur, contemnere. Diog. 
vii. 149: nal phy wai payrichy 
ipeordva: wicdv gaow, ei Kat 


apévoay elva:, Some read 7 «al 
mpévoiy elvai, in which case the 


2" Ge). c. 55, 196: 

3 Ibid. 57, 129. 

4 See p. 370, 3; 371, 1. 

5 Cic. Divin, i. 27, 56 (Suid, 
TiwpovvTos), ii. 65, 135 (Suid. 
veortds), ii. 70, 144, quoting 
from Chrysippus; i. 54, 123, 
quoting from Antipater ; i. 30, 
64, De Fat. 3, 5, from Posi- 
donius—gives instances of 
stories to which the Stoices 


argument would be reversed, 
not from providence to divina- 
tion, but from ——— to 
providence, — 

1 Cie. Div. i. “Bb, 125: 
Primum mihi videtur, ut Posi- 
donius facit,a Deo . . deinde a 
fato, deinde a natura vis omnis 
divinandi ratioque repetenda. 


attached great value, whilst 
their opponents either pro- 
nounced the stories te be false, 
or the prophecies to be de- 
ceptive, or their fulfilment to 
be accidental (Cio. Divin. i. 
19, 37; ii. 11, 27; 56, 116; De 
Fato 3, 5). 
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bined—the belief in prophecy, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, the denial of unearthly omens arising 
from an immediate divine influence? In answer- 
ing this question, the Stoics adopted the only course 
which their system allowed. The marvellous, which, 
as such, they could not admit, was referred to natural 
laws,' from which it was speculatively deduced. The 
admirable Panetius is the only Stoic who is reported 
as having maintained the independence of his judg- 
ment by denying omens, prophecy, and astrology.? 
Just as in modern times Leibnitz and so many others 
both before and after him thought to purge away 
from the marvellous all that is accidental and super- 
human, and to find in wonders links in the general 
chain of natural causes, so, too, the Stoics, by as- 
suming a natural connection between the token and 
its fulfilment, made an effort to rescue omens and 
divination, and to explain portents as the natural 
symptoms of certain occurrences. Nor did they con- 


1 Aristotle, in a somewhat 
different sense, had explained 
the marvellous by a reference 
to natural causes, even allowing 
the existence of presentiments 
within certain limits. 

2 Cic. Divin. i, 3, 6, after 
the passage quoted: Sed a 
Stoicis vel princeps ejus disci- 
plinz Posidonii doctor disci- 
pulus Antipatri degeneravit 
Panetius, nec tamen ausus est 
negare vim esse divinandi, sed 
dubitare se dixit. Jhid. i. 7, 
12; ii. 42; 88; Acad. ii. 33, 
107 ; Diog. vii. 149; Epiphan. 
Adv. Her. Cicero appears to 
have borrowed from Paneetius, 


as Wachsmuth rightly observes, 
this denial of Astrology (Divin. 
ii. 42-46), and he allows, c. 42, 
88; 47, 97, that Panztius was 
the only Stoic who rejected it. 
3 Sen. Nat. Que. ii. 32, 3: 
Nimis illum [Deum] otiosum et 
pusillz rei ministrum facis, si 
aliis somnia aliis exta, disponit. 
Ista nihilominus divina ope ge- 
runtur. Sed non a Deo pennz 
avium reguntur nec pecudum 
viscera sub securi formantur. 
Alia ratione fatorum series ex- 
plicatur. . . quicquid fit alicujus 
rei future signum est... cujus 
rei ordo est etiam predictio est, 
&e. Cic. Divin. i. 52, 118, after 
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fine themselves to cases in which the connection be- 
tween the prophecy and the event can be proved.! 
They insisted upon divination in cases in which it 
cannot possibly be proved. The flight of birds and 
the entrails of victims were stated to be natural 
indications of coming events; and there was said to 
be even a formal connection between the positions 
of the stars and the individuals born under those 
positions.? If it was urged, that in this case omens 
must be far more numerous than they were supposed 
to be, the Stoics answered, that omens were count- 
less, but that only the meaning of a few was known 
to men.’ 
in public sacrifices, the priest should always offer 
those very animals whose entrails contained omens, 
Chrysippus and his followers did not hesitate to affirm 
that the same sympathy which exists between ob- 
jects and omens also guides the sacrificer in the 
choice of a victim.‘ And yet so bald was this hypo- 


the passage quoted, p. 371, 3: 1 As in the passage quoted 


If the question were asked, how it is that, 


Sed itaa principio inchoatum 
esse mundum, ut certis rebus 
certa signa precurrerent, alia 
in extis, alia in avibus, &c. 
Posidonius, ihid. 55, 125 (see 
p. 373, 2). Nor wasthe meaning 
otherwise, when portents (ac- 
cording to Cic. Divin. ii.. 15, 
33 ; 69, 142) were based on a 
cunnddea rhs dicews (on which 
see p. 183, 2), an opponent not 
without reason doubting whe- 
ther it existed, for instance, 
between a rent in the liver of 
a victim and an advantageous 
business, or between an egg in 
a dream and treasure trove. 


from Boéthus on p. 371, 2. 

2 Conf. p. 374, 2; 379, 1, 
and Cic. Div. ii. 43, 90, ac- 
cording to whom Diogenes of 
Seleucia conceded so much to 
astrology as to allow that, from 
the condition of the stars at 
birth, it might be known quali 
quisque natura et ad quam 
quisque maxime rem aptus 
futurus sit. More he would 
not yield, because twins often 
differ widely in their course of 
life and destiny. 

* Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 32, 5, 

* Cic. 1. c. ii, 15, 35: Chry- 
sippus, Antipater, and Posi- 
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thesis, that they had, at the same time, a second 
answer in reserve, viz. that the corresponding change 
in the entrails did not take place until the victim 
had been chosen.'! In support of such views, their 
only appeal was to the almighty power of God ; but, 
in making this appeal, the deduction of omens from 
natural causes was at an end.? 

Nor, again, could the Stoics altogether quiet a 
suspicion that an unchangeable predestination of all 
events had rendered individual activity superfluous,’ 
nor meet the objection’ that, on the hypothesis of 
necessity, divination itself was unnecessary.° They 
quieted themselves, however, with the thought that 
divination, and the actions resulting from divina- 


tion, are included among 
destiny.® 


donius assert: Ad hostiam 
deligendam ducem esse vim 
quandam sentientem atque di- 
vinam, que tota confusa mundo 
sit, as was explained I. 52, 
118. 

1 Cic. ii. 15, 35: Dlud vero 
multum etiam melius, quod .. . 
dicitur ab illis (conf. i. 52, 
118): cum immolare quispiam 
velit, tum fieri extorum muta- 
tionem, ut aut absit aliquid, aut 
supersit: Deorum enim numini 
parere omnia. See p. 374, 3. 

2 Cic. i. 53, 120, defends 
auguries somewhat similarly by 
arguing: If an animal can 
move its limbs at pleasure, 
must not God have greater 
power over His? (his body ac- 
cording to them being the 
whole world). 

* See p. 181. 


the causes foreordained by 


‘ Cic. Divin. ii. 8, 20; Dio- 
genian, in Hus. Pr. Ev. iv. 3,5; 
Alex, Aph. De Fat. 31, p. 96. 

5 Upon the use of divination 
depends the whole argument 
for its reality, based on the 
divine kindness. Cic.i, 38, 83, 
and above, p. 372, 1. 

6 Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 37, 2; 38, 
2: Effugiet pericula si expia- 
verit predictas divinitus minas. 
At hoe quoque in fato est, ut 
expiet, &c. This answer pro- 
bably came from Chrysippus, 
who, as it appears from Cic. 
Divin. ii. 63, 130, and Philodem. 
mepi Oeay diaywyns, Vol. Here. vi. 
col. 7, 33, defended the use of 
expiation. In the above quoted 
and more general form it is 
found in Alexander and Euse- 
bius, probably also taken from 
Chrysippus, see p. 181. 
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Divination, accordingly, consists in the capacity 
to read and interpret omens;' and this capacity is, 
according to the Stoics, partly a natural gift, and 
partly acquired by art and study.’ 
prophecy is based, as other philosophers had already 
laid down,* on the relationship of the human soul to 
God.‘ Sometimes it manifests itself in sleep, at other 
times in eestasy.° <A taste for higher revelations will 
be developed, in proportion as the soul is withdrawn 
from the world of sense, and from all thought re- 
specting things external’® The actual cause of the 
prophetic gift was referred to influences coming to 


1 According to the definition 
in Seat. Math. ix. 132, which 
’ Cie. Divin. ii. 63, 130, attri- 
butes to Chrysippus, it is an 
émorhpn (Cic. more accurately : 
a Vis = Sévapuis, since besides sci- 
entific there is also a natural 
divination), Oecpyrixh kad e&qyn- 
Tinh TeV brd Pew avOpwrats did0- 
pévwvy onuclwv. Stob. Eel. ii. 
122 and 238; ws. Pr. Ev. iv, 
3, 5. 

2 Plut. Vit. Hom. 212, p. 
1238: [ris ees 7d ie 
Texvikdy paow elva: of Erwixol, 
olov leporxontay Kal oiwvois Kal rd 
mepl phuas kal KAnBdvas Kal obp- 
Boda, Grep aovAdnBSnv rexvind 
xpoonydpevoay’ Td bt Krexvov Kal 
adisaxrov, rovtéoriv évdmvia Kad 
évBovoiacuots. To the same 
effect, Cic. Divin. i. 18, 34; 
ii. 11, 26. 

S Conf. the fragment quoted 
in ‘Aristotle and the Peri- 
patetics,’ p. 300, which throws 
light on old and well-known 
views in the spirit of the 


Platonic Aristotelian philo- 


sophy, without, however, de- 
fending them. 

* Cic. Divin. i. 30, 64; ii. 10, 
26: The naturale genus divi- 
nandi is, quod animos arriperet 
aut exciperet extrinsecus a 
divinitate, unde omnes animos 
haustos aut acceptos aut libatos 
haberemus. Plut. Plac. v. 1; 
where, however, the words kata 
Gedrnta tHs WuxHs are only a 
gloss on the preceding words 
kata tb &éeov, «.7.A. Galen, 
Hist. Phil. p. 320. 

5 Cie. Divin. i. 50, 115, and 
Plut. Compare the many 
Stoic stories of dreams and 
presentiments in Cic. i. 37, 56; 
30, 64; ii. 65, 134; 70, 144. 

6 See besides the passages 
just quoted, Cic. Divin. i. 49, 
110; 50, 113; 61, 115; and in 
particular i. 57. 129.- Hence 
the prophecies of the dying 
(ibid. 30, 63, agcording to Posi- 
donius; conf. Arist. 1. c.), and 
the statement (?bid. 53, 121; 
see p. 380, 1) that true dreams 
come of innocent sleep. 
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the soul partly from God or the universal spirit dif- 
fused throughout the world,' and partly from the 
souls which haunt the air or demons.? External 
causes, however, contribute to put people in a state 
of enthusiasm.® 

Artificial soothsaying, or the art of divination, 
depends upon observation and guess-work.4 One 
who could survey all causes in their effects on one 
another would need no observation. Such a one 
would be able to deduce the whole series of events 
from the given causes. But God alone is able to do 
this. Hence men must gather the knowledge of 
future events from the indications by which their 
coming is announced.> These indications may be of 
every variety ; and hence all possible forms of fore- 
telling the future were allowed by the Stoics; the 


' Conf. the quotations on 
p. 375, 4, from Cie. Divin. ii. 
10, 26; 15, 35 ; and his remarks 
on the instinctus afflatusque 
divinus. Cic. i. 18, 34. 

2 According to Cic. Divin.i. 
30, 64, Posidonius thought pro- 
phetic dreams were realised in 
one of three ways: uno, quod 
prevideat animus ipse per sese, 
quippe qui Deorum cogni!ione 
teneatur; altero, quod plenus 
aér sit immortalium animorum, 
in quibus tanquam insignitz 
note veritatisappareant ; tertio, 
quod ipsi Dii cum dormientibus 
colloquantur, Of these three 
modes, not the first only, but 
also the second, correspond with 
the Stoic hypotheses. Indeed, 
in Stob. Ecl. ii. 122, 238, payrixh 
is defined <émorhun Oewpnrixh 
onuclwy trav aed Seay i) Saudvor 
pds avOpwemiwor Biov cvyrevovtay, 


Posidonius can only havespoken 
of Gods in condescension to 
popular views; as a Stoic, he 
would only know of that con- 
nection with the soul of the 
universe which is referred to in 
the first mode. 

* Amongst such external 
helps, the Stoic in Cic. Divin. 
i. 50, 114; 36, 79, enumerates 
the impression derived from 
music, natural scenery, moun- 
tains, woods, rivers, seas and 
vapours arising from the earth. 
But it is difficult to understand 
how, on Stoic principles, he 
can have attached value to 
oracles (2bid. 18, 34) by lot or 
justified them otherwise than 
in the way mentioned on p. 
375, 4. 

* Cie. 1. 18, 34; S372: 

5 Ibid. i. 56, 127. 
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inspection of entrails, divination by lightning and 
other natural phenomena, by the flight of birds, and 
omens of every kind.' Some idea of the mass of su- 
perstition which the Stoics admitted and encouraged 
may be gathered from the first book of Cicero’s trea- 
tise on divination. The explanation of these omens 
being, however, a matter of skill, individuals in this, 
as in every other art, may often go wrong in their 
interpretation.?, To ensure against mistakes tradi- 
tion is partly of use, establishing by manifold expe- 
riences the meaning of each omen ;* and the moral 
state of the prophet is quite as important for scien- 
tifie divination as for the natural gift of prophecy. 
Purity of heart is one of the most essential condi- 
tions of prophetic success. 

In all these questions the moral tone of Stoic 
piety is preserved, and great pains were taken by the 
Stoics to bring their belief in prophecy into harmony 
with their philosophic view of the world. Never- 
theless, it is clear that success could neither be theirs 
in making this attempt, nor indeed in dealing with 
any other parts of the popular belief. Toiling with 


OcorAnmrixh, dorpopaytikh nor 
Aoyixeh xpdpinors 5  dvelpeey. 


' Cicero, ii. 11, -26, enu- 
merates the above-named va- 


rieties, after having previously 
(i. 33) treated them separately. 
Similarly, Ps. Plut. V. Hom. 
212. See above, p. 377, 2. 
Stob. Eel. ii. 238, mentions 
tentatively, ‘as varieties of 
Bayvriuch +6 re dveiporpitixdy, Kal 
7) oiwvookomixdy, Kal @urixdy. 
Seat. Math. ix. 132, says: If 
there were no Gods, there 
would be neither payrixy nor 


Macrob. Somn. Scip. i. 3, gives 
a theory of dreams; but in how 
far it represents the views of 
the Stoics, it is impossible to 
say. Sen. Nat. Qu. il. 39, i. 41, 
clearly distinguishes the dis- 
cussion of natural omens from 
the doctrines of philosophy. 

* Cic. i. 55, 124; 56, 128. 

§ Ibid. i. 56, 127. 
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indefatigable zeal in an attempt so hopeless, they 
proved at least the sincerity of their wish to recon- 
cile religion and philosophy. But not less did they 
disclose by these endeavours a misgiving that science, 
which had put on so bold a face, was not in itself 
sufficient, but needed support from the traditions of 
religion, and from a belief in divine revelations.' 
Probably we shall not be far wrong in referring to 
this practical need the seeming vagaries of men 
like Chrysippus, who, with the clearest intellectual 
powers, could be blind to the folly of the methods 
they adopted in defending untenable and antiquated 
opinions. These vagaries show in Stoicism prac- 
tical interests preponderating over science. They 
also establish the connection of Stoicism with Schools 
which doubted altogether’ the truth of the under- 
standing, and thought to supplement it by divine 
revelations. Thus the Stoic theory of divination is 
the immediate forerunner of the Neopythagorean 
and Neoplatonic doctrine of revelation. 


1 Cie. i. 53, 121: Ut igitur 
qui se tradet quieti preparato 
animo cum bonis cogitationi- 
bus tunc rebus (for instance, 
nourishment; conf. c. 29, 60; 
51, 115) ad tranquillitatem 
accommodatis, certa et vera 


cernit in somnis; sic castus 
animus pnrusque vigilantis et 
ad astrorum et ad avium re- 
liquorumque signorum et ad 
extorum veritatem est para- 
tior. 


STOIC SYSTEM AS A WHOLE. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE STOIC PHILOSOPHY AS A WHOLE AND ITS HISTO- 
RICAL POSITION. 


ae 


_ Havine now investigated the Stoic system in detail, 
' we shall be in a position to pass a definite judgment 
n the scope of the Stoic philosophy, the import 
_ and the relation of its various parts, and its his- 
torical position. Its peculiar character manifests 
itself hefore all things in the three points to which 
attention was drawn at the very outset :'—its pre- 
eminently practical tone, the determining of this 
practical tendency by the notions of the good and 
virtue, the use of logic and natural science as a 
scientific basis therefor. Scientific knowledge is not, 
as we have seen, to the Stoics an end in itself, but 
only a means for producing a right moral attitude, 
all philosophical research standing directly or indi- 
rectly in the service of virtue. Both in its earlier 
as well as in the later days of its existence the Stoic 
School advoeated this principle in the most deter- 
mined and exclusive manner, nor was it even denied 
by Chrysippus, the chief representative of its seience 
and learning. 


? + See p. 46. 
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If it be then asked what is the right moral atti- 
tude, the Stoics reply: action conformable to nature 
and reason, in other words, virtue. Virtue, however, 
implies two things. On the one hand it implies the 
resignation of the individual to the universe, obe- 
dience to the universal law; on the other hand it 
involves the harmony of man with himself, the domi- 
nion of his higher over his lower nature, of reason 
over emotion, and the rising superior to every thing 
which does not belong to his true nature. Both 
statements may be reconciled, the law of morality 
being addressed only to reasonable beings, and this 
law being the law of their nature, and only to be 
carried into execution by their own exertions. Still, 
in the Stoic Ethics, two currents of thought may be 
clearly distinguished, which from time to time come 
into actual collision; the one requiring the individual 
to live for the common good and for society, the 
other impelling him to live for himself only, to eman- 
cipate himself from all that is not himself, and to 
console himself with the feeling of virtue. The first 
of these tendencies brings man to seek the society of 
others; the second enables bim to dispense with it. 
From the former spring the virtues of justice, socia- 
bility, love of man; from the latter, the inner free- 
dom and happiness of the virtuous man. The former 
culminates in citizenship of the world; the latter 
in the self-sufficingness of the wise man. In as far 
as virtue includes everything that can be required of 
man, happiness depends on it alone; nothing is good 
but virtue, nothing is evil but vice; all that is not 


CONNECTION OF THE SYSTEM. 


connected with the moral nature is indifferent. On 
the other hand, in as far as virtue is based on human 
nature, it stands on the same footing with all else 
that is conformable with nature. If its own peculiar 
value cannot be surrendered, no more can it be re- 
quired that we should be indifferent to the latter, 
that it should not have for us some positive or nega- 
tive value, or in some way affect our feelings. There- 
with the doctrine of things indifferent and the wise 
man’s freedom from emotions begins to totter. Lastly, 
if we look at the way in which virtue exists in man, 
we arrive at different results, according as we look at 
its essence or its manifestation. Virtue consisting in 
acting conformably with reason, and reason being one 
and undivided, it appears that virtue forms an undi- 
vided unity, and must, therefore, be possessed whole 
and entire or not at all. From this proposition the con- 
trast of the wise and foolish man, with all its blunt- 
ness and extravagances, is only a legitimate conse- 
quence. Or, again, if we look at the conditions upon 
which owing to human nature the acquisition and 
possession of virtue depends, the conviction is inevi- 
table that the wise man as drawn by the Stoics never 
occurs in reality. Hence the conclusion is unde- 
niable that the contrast between wise men and fools is 
more uncertain than it at first appeared to be. Thus 
all the main features of the Stoic ethics may be simply 
deduced from the one fundamental notion, that ra- 
tional action or virtue is the only good. 

Not only does this view of ethics require a pecu- 
liar theory of the world to serve as its scientific basis, 
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but it has a reflex action also, influencing alike the 
tone and the results of theoretic enquiry. If the 
duty of man is declared to consist in bringing his 
actions into harmony with the laws of the universe, 
it becomes also necessary that he should endeavour 
himself to know the world and its laws. The more 
his knowledge of the world increases, the greater 
will be the value which he attaches to the forms of 
scientific procedure. If, moreover, man is required 
to be nothing more than an instrument of the uni- 
versal law, it is only consistent to suppose an ab- 
solute regularity of procedure in the universe, an 
unbroken connection of cause and effect, and ulti- 
mately to refer everything to one highest all-moving 
cause, and to include everything under one primary 
substanee. If in human life the individual has no 
rights as against the laws of the universe, so all that 
is of individual occurrence in the world is powerless 
against universal necessity. On the other hand, if 
in the case of man everything turns upon his strength 
of will, then likewise in the universe the acting power 
must be regarded as the highest and most exalted. 
There arises thus that view of the world as a series 
of forces which constitutes one of the most peculiar 
and penetrating characteristics of the Stoic view of 
nature.' Lastly, if such an excessive importance is 
attached to action and practice, as is here done, 
that materialistic view of the world is suggested to 
speculation, which finds its bluntest expression in 
the Stoic Materialism and appeals to the senses.? 
1 See p. 139. 2 See p. 132. 
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At the same time the Materialism of the Stoics is 
superseded and limited by the thought of the uni- 
verse and of a divine all-penetrating power and rea- 
son, just as their appeal to the senses is by the 
demand for the formation of conceptions, and the 
general application of the process of demonstration ; 
the truth of knowledge itself is based on a practical 
postulate, and the greater or less certainty of the 
same is measured by the strength of personal convic- 
tion. If these elements proved too contradictory to 
be harmonised ; if the Materialism of the Stoics was 
at variance with their view of the world as a series 
of forces; if appeals to the senses were obviously 
in conflict with logical method, it was at least there- 
by clearly established that a practical and not a 
purely intellectual interest lay at the root of their 
system. 

Of course this statement must not be taken to 
mean that the Stoics first developed their ethical 
principles independently of their theory of the uni- 
verse, and afterwards brought the two into connec- 
tion with each other. On the contrary, it was by this 
peculiar connection of theory and practice that Stoi- 
cism itself first came into existence. The leading 
thought of Zeno consists in the attempt to vindicate 


the supremacy of virtue by a scientific knowledge of 


the laws of the world; and he becomes the founder 

of a new School only by bringing to Cynicism those 

“Scientific ideas and aims which he had learned him- 

in the School of Polemo, Stilpo, and Diodorus, 

otherwise gathered from a study of ancient phi- 
> “ere 
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losophy. These elements are not therefore acciden- 
cally brought together in Stoicism, but they are co- 
extensive, and dependent one upon the other. As 
in the natural science and theory of knowledge of 
the Stoics, the experimental basis on which their sys- 
tem was built may be easily seen, so the peculiar 
development of their ethics supposes all those posi- 
tions respecting the universe and the powers therein 
at work, which form the most important part of 
their natural science. Only by a scientific treatment 
of this kind was Stoicism at all able to improve upon 
the onesidedness of the Cynic ethics, at least to the 
extent in which it really did so, and to accommodate 
itself to the wants of human nature, so far as to be 
able to exercise an influence at large. Upon this union 
only of ethics and metaphysics does that religious 
attitude of the Stoic system repose, to which it owes 
in a great measure its historical importance. There- 
by only could it occupy so influential a position in an 
age in which intellectual power was indeed declining, 
but in which the interest for science was keen. But 
that Stoic physics and metaphysics adopted this line, 
and no other; that Zeno and his followers, who draw 
on former systems for their own on the most exten- 
sive scale, borrowed from these systems these and no 
other positions, and expanded them in this and no 
other direction; these results are, doubtless, ulti- 
mately due to their moral attitude. All that bore 
on the subject of ethics, and supported it, they 
appropriated ; all that was opposed thereto they re- 
jected. The Stoic system as such may owe its rise 


RELATION TO PREVIOUS SYSTEMS. 


to a union of ethical and speculative elements, in 
which both were more definitely determined by one 
another; still the ethical platform is the one on 
which its formation commences, and which prima- 
rily determined its course and results. 

In order to obtain a more accurate notion of the 
rise of Stoicism, the premises on which it proceeds, 
and the grounds on which it is based, we must take a 
glance at its relations to preceding systems. The 
Stoics themselves deduced their philosophical pedi- 
gree directly from Antisthenes, and indirectly from 
Socrates. Clear as is their connection with both 
these philosophers, it would nevertheless be a mis- 
take to regard their teaching as a revival of Cynicism, 
still more to regard it as a simple following of Socrates. 
From both it undoubtedly borrowed much. The self- 
sufficiency of virtue, the distinction of things good, 
evil, and indifferent, the ideal picture of the wise 
man, the whole withdrawal from the outer world 
within the precincts of the mind, and the strength 
of moral will, are ideas taken from the Cynics. In 
the spirit of Cynicism, too, it explained general 


1 ‘Whether Diogenes, in con- 
necting the Stoics with the 
Cynics, was following a Stoic 
authority or not (vii.), is a 
moot point; nevertheless, the 
view comes to us from a time 
in which the relations of the 
two must have been well 
known, and the quotation from 
Posidonius on p. 274, 2, quite 
accords herewith. Not to men- 


tion others, Diog. vi. 14, speak- 


ing of Antisthenes, says: Soxet 
Bt Kal rijs avdpwieordrys orwikijs 
wardpkat . . . obros ipyhoaro Kal 
THs Awyévous amaelas nal rijs 
Kpdrnros éyxparelas xal ris 
Zivovos xaprepias, airds bwodé- 
pexos TH WéAGt Ta OevéAia; and 
Jwenal, xiii. 121, calls the Stoic 
dogmas a Cynicis tunica (the 
common dress in distinction to 
the tribon) distantia. 


cc2 


B. Relu- 
tion of 
Stoicism 
to precious 
systems. 


(1) te re- 
lation to 
Socrates 
and the 
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ideas as simply names. Not to mention many 
peculiarities of ethics, the contrasting of one God 
with the many popular Gods, and the allegorical 
explanation of myths, were likewise points borrowed 
from Cynicism. The identification of virtue with 
intelligence, the belief that virtue was one, and could 
be imparted by teaching, were at once in the spirit 
of Socrates and also in that of the Cynics. The ar- 
gument for the existence of God based on the sub- 
ordination of means to ends, the whole view of the 
world as a system of means and ends, and the Stoic 
theory of Providence, are views peculiarly Socratic ;! 
and the Stoics followed Socrates in ethics by identi- 
fying the good and the useful. 

And yet the greatness of the interval which sepa- 
rates the Stoics even from the Cynics becomes at 
once apparent on considering the relation of Aristo 
to the rest of the Stoic School. In refusing to med- 
dle with natural or mental science, or even with 
ethical considerations at all, Aristo faithfully reflects 
the principles of Antisthenes. In asserting the unity 
of virtue to such an extent that all virtues are merged 
in one, he was only repeating similar expressions of 
Antisthenes. In denying any difference in value to 
things morally indifferent, and in placing the highest 
morality in this indifference, he was, according to 
the older writers, reasserting a Cynic tenet.? Con- 
versely, denying these statements as the great majo- 
rity of Stoics did, the points are indicated in which 


' Krische, Forschung. i. 363, 2 On Aristo see p. 59; 260; 
and above, p. 145, 2. 281. 
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Stoicisin differed from Cynicism.! In the feeling of Cnap. 


moral independence, and in his invincible strength 
of will, the Cynic is opposed to the whole world; he 
needs for virtue no scientific knowledge of the world 
and its laws; he regards nothing external to him- 
self ; he allows nothing to influence his conduct, and 
attaches value to nothing; but, in consequence, he 
remains with his virtue confined to himself; virtue 
makes him independent of men and circumstances, 
_ but it has neither the will nor the power to interpose 
effectively in the affairs of life, and to infuse therein 
new moral notions. Likewise Stoicism insists upon 
the self-sufficiency of virtue quite as strongly, and 
will allow quite as little as Cynicism that anything 
except virtue can be a good in the strictest sense of 
the term. But in Stoicism the individual is not 
nearly so sharply opposed to the outer world as in 


Cynicism. The Stoic is too cultivated; he knows. 


too well that he is a part of the universe to ignore 
the value of an intellectual view of the world, or to 
neglect the natural conditions of moral action, as 
things of no moment. What he aims at is not only 
a negation—independence from externals—but a 
positive position — life according to nature; and 
that life only he considers according to nature which 
is in harmony with the laws of the universe as well 
as with those of human nature. Hence Stoicism is 


1 Aristo cannot, therefore, he only represents a reaction 
be considered (as he is by oftheCynic element in Stoicism 
Krische, Forsch. 411) the best against the other component 
representative of the original parts of this philosophy. 

Stoic theory. On the contrry, 
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not only far in advance of Cynicism by its intellec- 
tual attitude, but its moral philosophy also breathes 
a freer and milder spirit. How deep-seated the dif- 
ference between the two systems is, and how little 
Stoicism can be deduced from Cynicism as a philo- 
sophic system, will be at once seen; let only the 
principles of the Stoics on the necessity and value of 
scientific knowledge be compared with the sophis- 
tical assertions of Antisthenes, destructive of all 
knowledge; or the cultivated logical form of the 
intellectual edifice of the Stoies, with the chaotic 
condition of Cynic thought ; or the careful metaphy- 
sical and psychological researches and the copious 
learning of the School of Chrysippus, with the Cynic 
contempt for all theory and all learned research. 

In ethics, too, the difference of the two Schools 
is also fully apparent. Stoic morality recognises, at 
least conditionally, a positive and negative value in 
external things and circumstances ; the Cynic allows 
absolutely no value. The former forbids affection 
contrary to reason, the latter any and every kind of 
affection.' The former throws back the individual 
upon human society, the latter isolates him. The 
former teaches citizenship of the world in a positive 
sense, requiring all to feel themselves one with their 
fellow-men; the latter in the negative sense, of feel- 
ing indifferent to home and family. The former has 
a pantheistic tone about it, due to the lively feeling 
of the connection between man and the universe, 
and a definite theological stamp owing to its taking a 

1 See p. 290. 
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stand by positive religion; the latter has a ration- 
alistic character, owing to the enfranchisement of 


‘the wise man from the prejudices of popular be- 


lief, with which it has exclusively todo. In all these 


respects Stoicism preserved the original character of . 


the Socratic philosophy far better than Cynicism, 
which only caricatured them. Still it departs from 
that character in two respects. In point of theory 
the Stoic doctrine received a systematic form and 
development such as Socrates never contemplated ; 
and in natural science, it cultivated a field avoided 
by Socrates on principle, however much its doctrine 
of Providence, and its view of nature as a system of 
means subordinated to ends, may remind of Socrates. 
On the other hand, interest in science, although 
limited to the subject of ethics, is with Socrates far 
deeper and stronger than with the Stoics, the latter 
only pursuing scientific research as a means for solv- 
ing moral problems. Hence the Socratic theory of 
a knowledge of conceptions, simple though it may 
sound, contained a fruitful germ of unexpanded spe- 
culations, in comparison with which all that the 
Stoics did is comparatively fragmentary. The Stoic 
ethics are not only more expanded and more care- 
fully worked out in detail than those of Socrates, but 
they are also more logical in clinging to the prin- 
ciple of regarding virtue alone as an unconditional 
good. There are no concessions to current modes of 
thought, such as those of Socrates, who practically 
based his doctrine of morals upon utility. On the 
other hand, the moral science of the Stoics also falls 
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far short of the frankness and cheerfulness of the Socra- 
tic view of life. If in many respects it toned down the 
asperities of Cynicism, still it appropriated its lead- 
ing principles far too unreservedly to avoid accepting 
a great number of its conclusions. 

Asking in the next place in how far the Stoics were 
induced by other influences to change and extend 
the platform of the Socratic philosophy, we have for 
the practical tendency of their system, besides the 
general tendency of the post-Aristotelian philosophy, 
only to think of the example of Cynicism. Its spe- 
culative development, on the other hand, is partly 
connected with the Megarians, partly with Hera- 
clitus; to the Megarians the personal connection of 
Zeno with Stilpo points, to Heraclitus the fact that. 
from him the Stoics themselves deduced their views 
on natural science, unfolding them in commentaries 
on his writings.’ 

Probably the Megarian influence must not be 
rated too high. Zeno may have thence received 
an impulse to that reasoning tone of mind which 
appears with him in a preference for compressed 
sharp-pointed syllogisms;? but in post-Aristote- 


1 Apart from the testimony 
of Numenius (in Hus. Pr. Kv. 
xiv. 5,10), to which no great 
value can be attached, the ac- 
quaintance of Zeno with Hera- 
clitus is established by the fact 
that not only the ethics, but 
also the natural science of the 
Stoic school owes its origin to 
him. See pp. 40, 3; 62, 2,3; 
126, 2; 141, 2; 144, 4; 1465, 1, 
2; 146, 4; 148,2; 151, 1. Diog. 


mentions treatises of Cleanthes, 
vii. 174; ix. 15, of Aristo, ix. 5, 
of Sphzrus (vii. 178; ix. 15) 
treating of Heraclitus; and 
Phedrus (Philodem.), Fragm. 
col. 4, says that Chrysippus ex- 
plained the old myths after the 
manner of Heraclitus, 

? Instances have often oc- 
curred. See p. 144, 4; 145, 1, 
2; 232, 4, Conf. Sen. Ep. 
83, 9. 
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lian times, contact with Megarians was no longer 
wanted for this, and the greatest reasoner among the 
Stoics, Chrysippus, appears not only in no personal 
relations to them, but his logic is throughout a 
simple continuation of that of Aristotle. 

Far greater, and more generally recognised, is the 
importance of the influence which the doctrines 
the natural philosopher of Ephesus exercised on the 
Stoics. A system which laid such emphasis on the 
subordination of everything individual to the law 
of the universe, which singled out universal reason 
from the flux of things as the one thing everlastingly 
and permanently the same—a system, too, so nearly 
related to their own, must have strongly commended 
itself to their notice, and offered them many points 
with which to connect their own. If the view of 
this teaching, that life is dependent for its existence 
on matter, is repulsive to us, it was otherwise to the 
Stoics, for whom this very theory possessed special 
attractions. Hence, with the exception of the three- 
fold division of the elements, there is hardly a single 
point in the Heraclitean theory of nature which the 
Stoics did not appropriate:—fire or ether as the 
primary element, the oneness of this element with 
universal reason, the law of the universe, destiny, 
God, the flux of things, the gradual change of the 
primary element into the four elements, and of these 
back to the primary element, the regular alternation 
of creation and conflagration in the world, the one- 
ness and eternity of the universe, the deseription of 
the soul as fiery breath, the identification of the 
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mind with the demon, the unconditional sovereignty 
of the universal law over individuals—these and 
many other points in the Stoic system, originally 
derived from Heraclitus,' prove how greatly this 
system is indebted to its predecessor. . 

Nor yet must it be forgotten that neither is there 
any analogy in Heraclitus to the reasoning forms of 
the Stoics, nor can their ethical views be referred to 
his few and undeveloped hints. Moreover, with all 
the importance attached to natural science, it is with 
the Stoics only subordinate to moral science; and 
the very fact that it is referred to Heraclitus as its 
author, proves how subordinate a position it held, 
and the want of any independent interest in the sub- 
ject. Unmistakeable it also is that even in natural 
science the Stoics only partially follow Heraclitus, 
and that principles taken from Heraclitus often bear 
an altered meaning when wrought into the Stoic 
system. Omitting minor points, not only is the 
Stoic doctrine of nature in a formal point of view 
far more developed, and with regard to its extension, 
far more compreheusive, than the corresponding doc- 
trine of Heraclitus, but the whole view of the world 
of the later system is by no means so completely 
identical with that of the earlier as might be sup- 
posed. The flux of things, which the Stoics teach 
equally with Heraclitus,? has not for them that over- 
whelming importance that it had for him. The 

1 Besides meteorological Heraclitus’ attitude towards 
and other points of natural the popular faith also belongs 


science, which the Stoics may here. 
have borrowed from Heraclitus, 2 Beerps 101,-2: 
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matter of which the universe consists may be always 
going over into new forms, but, at the same time, it 
is for them the permanent material and essence 
of things.' Individual substances, too, are treated 
by the Stoics as corporeally permanent.? Moreover, 
from the material they distinguish the active prin- 
ciple, Reason or deity, far more definitely than Hera- 
clitus had done, and the same distinction is carried 
into individual things in contrast between matter 
and quality. Thereby it becomes possible for them 
to contrast much more sharply than their predeces- 
sor had done the reason of the world, and the blindly 
working power of nature. Heraclitus, it would ap- 
pear, confined his attention to observing nature and 
describing its elementary meteorological processes. 
But the natural science of the Stoics embodies the 
idea of means working forends. It sees its object 
in referring the whole arrangement of the world to 
man, and it pursues this line of thought exclusively, 
neglecting in consequence proper science. Hence 
the idea of sovereign reason or the universal law had 
not the same meaning in the minds of both. Hera- 
clitus sees this reason, primarily and chiefly, in the 
ordinary sequence vf natural phenomena, in the re- 
gularity of the course by which to each individual 
phenomenon its place in the world, its extent and 
duration is prescribed, in short, in the unchanging 
coherence of nature. Without excluding this aspect 

1 See p. 100, 4, 5; 101, 2; a 
140, 1 of the sun, which every one 


2 As an illustration of the must admit would not have 
difference, take Heraclitus’ been possiblein the Stoicschool, 
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in their proofs of the existence of God and the rule 
of Providence, the Stoics attach the chief importance 
to the serviceableness of the order of nature. The 
reason which rules the world appears in Heraclitus 
more as a natural power; in the Stoics, as intelli- 
gence working with a purpose. For Heraclitus 
Nature is the highest object, the object of indepen- 
dent and absolute interest ; and hence the infinite 
Being is no more than the power which forms the 
world. The Stoics regard nature from the platform 
of humanity, as a means for the wellbeing and ac- 
tivity of man. Their deity accordingly does not work 
as a simple power of nature, but essentially as the 
wisdom which cares for the wellbeing of man. The 
highest conception in the system of Heraclitus is 
that of nature or destiny. Stoicism accepted this 
conception also, but at the same time developed it 
to the higher idea of Providence. 

Shall we be wrong if we attribute this modifica- 
tion of the Heraclitean theory of nature by the Stoics 
partly to the influence of Socrates’ and Plato’s theory 
of final causes, but in a still greater degree to the 
influence of the Aristotelean philosophy? To Aris- 
totle belongs properly the idea of matter without 
qualities, no less than the distinction between a ma- 
terial and a formal cause. Aristotle applied the 
idea of purpose to natural science far more exten- 
sively than any other system had done before ; and 
although the mode in which the Stoics expressed 
this idea has more resemblance to the popular theo- 
logical statements of Socrates and Plato than to 
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Aristotle, still the Stoic conception of a natural 
power working with a purpose, such as is contained 
in the idea of artificial fire and Ayo. cmeppatixol, 
is essentially Aristotelean. Even many positions 
which appear to be advanced in opposition to Aris- 
totle were yet connected with him. Thus the exist- 
ence of ether as a body distinct from the four ele- 
ments is denied, and yet in point of fact it is asserted 
under a new name—that of artificial fire. The Peri- 
patetic doctrine of the origin of the rational soul is 
contradicted by the Stoic theory of development, 
and yet the latter is based on a statement in Aris- 
totle to the effect that the germ of the animal soul 
lies in the warm air' which surrounds the seed, warm 
air which Aristotle distinguishes from fire quite as 
carefully as Zeno and Cleanthes distinguished the 
two kinds of fire. Even the point of greatest diverg- 
ence from Aristotelean teaching—the transformation 
of the human soul and the divine spirit into some- 
thing corporeal—might yet be connected with Aris- 
totle, and, indeed, the Peripatetic School here meets 
them for this very reason. Had not Aristotle de- 
seribed the ether as the most divine body, the stars 
formed out of it as divine and happy beings? Had 
he not brought down the acting and moving forces 
from a heavenly sphere to the region of earth? Had 
he not, as we have just seen, sought the germ of the 
soul in an ethereal matter? And might nof others 
go a little further and arrive at materialistic views ? 
and all the more so, seeing how hard it is to conceive 
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the extra-mundane intelligence of Aristotle, at once 
incorporeal, and yet touching and encircling the 
world of matter, and in the human soul to harmo- 
nise personal unity with an origin in a reason coming 
from above ? 

More directly had the Aristotelean speculations as 
to the origin of notions and conceptions paved the 
way for Stoicism. On this point the Stoics did little 
more than omit (in conformity with their principles) 
what their. predecessor had said as to an original pos- 
session and immediate knowledge of truth. How 
closely their formal logic adhered to that of Aristotle 
has been remarked on an earlier occasion. Their 
efforts were confined to building on Aristotelean 
foundations, and even their additions have more re- 
ference to grammar than to logic. The actual influ- 
ence of Peripatetic views on those of the Stoics 
appears to have been least in the domain of ethics. 
Here the crudeness of the Stoic conception of vir- 
tue, their entire suppression of emotions, their abso- 
lute exclusion of everything external from the circle 
of moral goods, their antithesis between the wise and 
the foolish man, their polemic against a purely spe- 
culative life, present a pointed contrast to the caution 
and many-sidedness of Aristotle’s moral theory, to 
his careful weighing of current opinions and the pos- 
sibility of carrying them out, to his recognition of 
propriety in every shape and form, on the one hand, 
and to the praise which he lavishes on a purely spe- 
culative life, on the other. In ethics, the formal 
treatment of the ethical materials and the psycholo- 
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gical analysis of individual moral faculties, are the 
chief points on which the Stoics are indebted to 
Aristotle for instruction. On the other hand, in 
this province we must, on the contrary, look for 
traces of the teaching which Zeno received from 
Polemo, and, perhaps, from Xenocrates. ‘ 

The speculative portions of Plato’s teaching could 
offer no great attractions to such practical men and 
materialists as the Stoics, either in their original 
form or in the form which they assumed in the older 
Academy under Pythagorean influence. But, on the 
other hand, such points in Platonism as the Socratic 
building of virtue on knowledge, the comparative 
depreciation of external goods, the retreat from sen- 
suality, the elevation and the purity of moral ideal- 
ism, and, in the older Academy, the demand for life 
according to nature, the doctrine of the self-sufficing- 
ness of virtue, and the growing tendency to confine 
philosophy to practical issues—all these were ques- 
tions for a Stoic full of interest. Unfounded as the 
notion of the later Eclectics is,' that the Stoic and 
Academician systems of morality were altogether the 
same, the Stoics, nevertheless, appear to have re- 
ceived impulses from the Academy which they car- 
ried out in a more determined spirit. Thus the 
theory of living according to nature belongs origi- 
nally to the Academy, although the Stoics adopted 
it with a peculiar and somewhat different meaning. 
Besides moral doctrines, the attitude assumed by the 


1 So particularly Antiochus and also Cicero in many pas- 
sages. See above, p. 39, 2. 
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older Academy towards positive religion may also 
have had some influence on the orthodoxy of the 
Stoics, their most decided representative, Cleanthes, 
being in his whole philosophic character the coun- 
terpart of Xenocrates. Nor was the new Academy, 
although later in its origin than Stoicism, without 
important influence on that system, through the per- 
son of Chrysippus, but at first only of an indirect 
kind, obliging the Stoics by its logical contradiction 
to look about for a more logical basis for their sys- 
tem, and therewith to attempt a more systematic 
expansion of their teaching.’ Somewhat similar is 
the case with Epicureanism, which by its strong op- 
position in the field of ethics contributed to impart 
decision and accuracy to the Stoic doctrine, and, 
perhaps, in the same way, may have helped to bring 
it into existence. 

By the aid of these remarks it now becomes pos- 
sible to give a satisfactory account of the history of 
Stoicism. Belonging to an age morally debased and 
politically oppressed, its founder, Zeno, conceived the 
idea of liberating himself and all who were able to 
follow him from the degeneracy and slavery of the 
age by means of a philosophy which, by purity and 
strength of moral will, would procure independence 
from all external things, and unruffled inward peace. 
That his endeavours should have taken this practical 
turn, that he should have proposed to himself not 
knowledge as such, but the moral exercise of know- 
ledge as the object to be realised, was in part due to 


1 See p. 46, 1, 2. 
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the personal character of the philosopher, and may 
be in part referred to the general circumstances of 
the times. On nobler and more serious minds, these 
circumstances pressed too heavily not to call forth 
opposition and resistance in place of listless contem- 
plation. The sway of the Macedonian, and after- 
wards of the Roman Empire, was far too despotic to 
allow the least prospect of open resistance. Nor must 
it be overlooked that philosophy itself had reached a 
pass at which satisfactory answers to speculative 
problems were no longer forthcoming, and hence 
attention was naturally directed to questions of 
morals, 

Haunted by this longing for virtue, Zeno must 
have first felt attracted by that philosophy which had 
at an earlier period cultivated a similar line with the 
greatest decision, the Cynical, and what he doubtless 
identified with the Cynical, the old Socratic teaching.' 
Anxious, on the other hand, for a more positive mean- 
ing and scientific basis for virtue, he strove to appro- 
priate from every system whatever agreed with the 
bent of his own mind. By using all the labours of 
his predecessors, and keeping his eye steadily fixed 
upon the practical end of philosophy, he succeeded 
in forming a new and more comprehensive system, 
which was afterwards completed by Chrysippus. In 
point of form this system was most indebted to the 


1 The story in Diog. vii.3, thought, was referred to Crates. 
bears out this view, that Zeno According to the quotations on 
was first won for philosophy by pp. 274, 2; 387, 1, the Cynics 
Xenophon’s Memorabilia, and were regarded in the Stoic 
that on asking who was the school as genuine followers of 
representative of this line of Socrates. 
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Peripatetic philosophy; in point of matter, next to 
its debt to the Cynics, which has been already men- 
tioned, its chief obligation was to Heraclitus. But 
the moral theory of the Stoics was as little identical 
with that of the Cynics, as the natural science of the 
Stoics was with that of Heraclitus. If the diverg- 
ence was, in the first instance, due to the influence 
of the Stoic principles, still the influence of the Peri- 
patetie teaching is unmistakeable in the natural and 
speculative science of the Stoics, and the influence 
of the Academy in their moral science. Stoicism 
does not, therefore, appear simply as a continuation 
of Cynicism, nor yet as an isolated innovation, but like 
every other form of thought which marks an epoch, 
it worked up into itself all previous materials, pro- 
ducing from their combination a new result. In this 
process of assimilation much that was beautiful and 
full of meaning was omitted; everything was absorbed 
that could be of use in the new career on which the 
Greek mind was about to enter. 

It was the fault of the age that it could no longer 
come up to the many-sidedness of an Aristotle or a 
Plato. Stoicism, it is true, approximates thereto 
more nearly than any other of the post-Aristotelean 
systems. But in its practical view of philosophy, in 
its materialistic appeal to the senses, in its theo- 
retical self-sufficiency, the wise man rising superior 
to the weaknesses and wants of human nature; in its 
citizenship of the world, throwing political interests 
into the background ; and in so many other traits it 
is the fit exponent of an epoch in which the taste 
for purely scientific research and the joyfulness of 
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practical creation was at an end, whilst amid the 
overthrow of states, and their freedom, the idea of 
humanity was rising to fuller recognition. Of such 
an age Stoicism represented most powerfully the 
moral and religious convictions, yet not without one- 
sidedness and exaggeration. By an exercise of the 
will and by rational understanding, man is to become 
free and happy. This aim was, however, pursued with 
such sternness that the natural conditions of human 
existence and the claims of individuality were ignored, 
To man, regarded as the organ of universal law, as 
little freedom of will was allowed by the Stoic natu- 
ral science in face of the inexorable course of nature 
as freedom of action by the Stoic ethics in face of the 
demands of duty. The universal claims of morality 
were alone acknowledged; the right of the indi- 
vidual to act according to his peculiar character, 
and to develop that character, was as good as ignored. 
The individual, as such, dwindled into obscurity, 
whilst a high place in the world was assigned to 
mankind collectively. The individual was subor- 
dinated to the law of the whole, but by regarding 
nature as a system of means and ends, and intro- 
ducing the belief in Providence and Prophecy, the 
universe was again subordinated to the interests of 
man—a view against which a more careful research 
has many objections to urge. In both respects Epi- 
cureanism is most decidedly contrasted with Stoicism, 
whilst it otherwise agreed with it in the general tone of 
its practical philosophy, and in its aim to make man 
independent of the outer world and happy in himself. 
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EPICURUS AND THE EPICUREAN SCHOOL.! 


Epicurus, the son of the Athenian Neocles,? was 


born in Samos? in the year 342 or 341 B.c.! 


His 


early education appears to have been neglected ;° 


1 Consult, on this subject, 
the valuable treatise of Stein- 
hart,in Ersch and Gruber’s 
Encyclopedia, sect. i. vol. 35, 
pp. 459-477. 

2 Diog. x. i. He is fre- 
quently mentioned as an Athen- 
ian, belonging to the Sjpos 
Gargettos. Diog. 1. c.; Lwcret. 
Nat. Rer. vi. 1; Cic. Ad Fam. 
xv. 16; lian, V. H. iv. 13. 

® Diog. i.; Strabo, xiv. 1, 
18, p. 638. According to these 
authorities, and Cic. N. D.i. 
26, 72, his father had gone 
there as a «Ampovxos. That 
this happened before his birth 
has been demonstrated by 
Steinhart, p. 461. 

* Apollodorus (in Diog. x. 
14) mentions 7 Gamelion, Ol. 
109, 3, as the birthday of Epi- 


curus, It was observed (Epi- 
curus’ will, Diog. 18) rH mporépy 
dexdty Tov Taundi@vos. Game- 
lion being the seventh month 
of the Attic year, the time of 
his birth must have been either 
early in 341 B.c., or the last 
days of 342 B.c. 

5 His father, according to 
Strabo, was a schoolmaster, 
and Epicurus had assisted 
him in teaching (Hermippus 
and Timon, in Dog. 2; Athen. 
xiii. 588, a). His mother is 
said to have earned money by 
repeating charms («a@appol), 
and Epicurus to have assisted 
in this occupation (Diog. 4) 
Although the latter statement 
evidently comes from some 
hostile authority, it would seem 
that his circumstances in early 
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and his knowledge of previous philosophic systems 
was very superficial, even at the time when he first 
came forward as an independent teacher. Still he 
can hardly have been so entirely self-taught as he 
wished to appear at a later period in life. The 
names, at least, of the individuals are on record 
who instructed him ‘in the systems of Democritus 
and Plato;' and although it is by no means an 
ascertained fact that he subsequently attended the 
lectures of Xenocrates,? on the occasion of a visit 
to Athens,* no doubt can be felt that he was 


life were not favourable to a 
thoroughly scientific education. 
His language in disparagement 
of culture would lead us to this 
conclusion, even were the ex- 
press testimony of Seat. Math. 
i. 1, wanting: éy woAAois yap 
&pabhs "Emixoupos éA€yxerat, ovde 
éy vrais Kowais duiAlous (in com- 
mon expressions, conf. the cen- 
sure passed on him by Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus and Aristo- 
phanes in Diog. 4, 13) xaBapedwv. 
Cic. Fin. i. 7, 26: Vellem 
equidem, aut ipse doctrinis 
fuisset instructior—est enim 
. non satis politus in artibus, 
quas qui tenent eruditi appel- 
lantur—aut ne deterruisset 
alios a studiis. Athen. xiii. 588, 
a: éyxu«Alov wadelas &udynros wy, 
1 According to his own 
statement (Diog. 2), he was not 
more than fourteen (Suid.’Exiu. 
has twelve) years of age when 
he began to philosophise, i.e., 


to think about philosophical. 


subjects; probably about chaos 
following the suggestion of 
Hesiod’s verses, He subse- 
quently boasted that he had 


made himself what he was 
without a teacher, and refused 
to own his obligations to those 
shown to be his teachers. Cie. 
N. D. i. 26, 72; 33, 93; Seat. 
Math. i. 2, who mentions his 
disparagement of Nausipbanes ; 
Diog. 8, 13; Piut. N. P. Suav. 
VY. 18, 4; conf. Sen. Ep. 62, 3. 
It is, however, established that 
in his youth he enjoyed the in- 
struction of Pamphilus and of 
that Nausiphanes, who is some- 
times called a follower of De- 
mocritus, sometimes of Pyrrho 
(Cie. ; Seat.; Diog. x. 8 ; 13; 14; 
ix. 64; 69; Proem. 15; Swid. 
’Exix.; Clem. Strom. i. 301, D). 
The names of two other sup- 
posed instructors are also men- 
tioned, Nausicydes and Praxi- 
phanes (Jiog. Proem. 16; x. 
13), but they almost seem to 
be corruptions for Pamphilus 
and Nausiphanes. = 

2 According to Cie. 1. ¢., he 
denied the fact. Others, how- 
ever, asserted it, and, among 
them, Demetrius of Magnesia. 
Diog. 13. 

* Whither he came, in his 
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acquainted with the writings of previous philoso- 
phers, from whom he borrowed important parts of 
his doctrine,’ and, more particularly, with those of 


Democritus. 


After having been active as a teacher in several 


Schools ? in Asia Minor, he repaired to Athens about 


the year 306 3.c.,3 and there founded a Sehool of his 


own.’ 


The meeting-place of this School was the 


founder’s garden,” and its centre of attraction was 


eighteenth year, according to 
Heraclides Lembus, in Diog. 1. 
Conf. Strabo, 1. c.: rpapjvat 
gacw évédde (in Samos) kal éyv 
Téw kal epnBevoau ’APhynas. 

1 According to Hermippus 
(Diog. 2) Democritus first gave 
him the impulse to pursue 
philosophy ; but this is only a 
conjecture. Besides Democri- 
tus, Aristippus is also men- 
tioned as a philosopher whose 
doctrines he followed (Diog. 4). 
Epicurus is even said to have 
expressed a disparaging opinion 
of Democritus (Cic. N. D. i. 
33, 93; Diog. 8). Nor is this 
denied by Diog. 9; but it pro- 
bably only refers to particular 
points, or it may have reference 
to the attitude of later Epi- 
cureans, such as Colotes (Plut. 
Adv. Col. 3, 3, p. 1108). Plut. 
1. c., says, not only that Epi- 
curus for a long time called 
himself a follower of Demo- 
critus, but he also quotes pas- 
sages from Leonteus and Me- 
trodorus, attesting Epicurus’ 
respect for Democritus. Philo- 
dem, wept mappnolas, Vol. Herc. 
v. 2, col. 20, seems to refer to 
expressions of Epicurus, excul- 
pating certain mistakes of De- 


mocritus. Zweret. iii. 370, v. 
620, also speaks of Democritus 
with great respect ; and Philo- 
dem. De Mus. Vol. Here. i. col. 
36, calls him avhp od puatod0ya- 
raros pdvoy tay apXalwy GAAG 
Kal tay toropounevrwy ovdevds hr- 
Tov TWoAUTpAayLwY. 

2 Diog. 1, 15, mentions Colo- 
phon, Mytilene, and Lampsacus. 
Strabo, xiii. 1, 19, p. 589, also 
affirms (hat Epicurus resided for 
some time at Lampsacus, and 
there made the acquaintance 
of Idomeneus and Leonteus. 

3 Piog. 2, 0n the authority 
of Heraclides and Sotion. Ac- 
cording to him, Epicurus re- 
turned to Athens in the archon- 
ship of Anaxicrates, 307-6 B.C. 
In that case the numbers must 
be slightly reduced in the state- 
ment (Diog. 15) that he came 
to Mytilene when 32, and taught. 
there and in Lampsacus for 
five years. 

‘ Not immediately, how- 
ever, since Diog. 2, says, on the 
authority of Heraclides: uéxpe 
pév tTivos Kar’ éwmiutiay rois &A- 
Aas pirocopev, exert’ idlg wws 
Thy ax abtod KAnOeioay aiperiv 
cvothoacOa. 

5 On this celebrated garden, 
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the founder himself, around whom a circle of friends 
gathered, knit together by a common set of prin- 
ciples, by a common affection for a master whom 
they almost worshipped, and by a common enjoyment 
of cultivated society.! Opponents charged the Epicu- 
reans with gross impropriety, because they admitted 
not only women,? but women of loose morality,? to 
this circle of philosophic culture; but in the then 
state of Greek society, such conduct does not appear 
extraordinary. Here Epicurus laboured for six and 
thirty years, and in this time succeeded in impres- 
sing such a definite stamp on his School as is now 
seen unchanged after the lapse of centuries. In 
the year 270 3.c.‘ he succumbed to disease, the pains 
and troubles of which he bore with great fortitude.® 
Out of the multitude of his writings® only a few. have 


after which the Epicureans 
were called of axd Trav «hry, 
see Diog. 10, 17; Plin. H. N. 
xix. 4,51; Cic. Fin. i. 20, 65; 
v. 1,3; Ad Fam. xiii. 1; Sen. 
Ep. 21, 10; Steinhart, p. 462, 
45; 463, 72. Epicurus had 
purchased it for 80 mine. 

1 This subject will be dis- 
cussed at a later period. 

2? Such as Themista or The- 
* misto, the wife of Leonteus 
(Diog. 5; 25; 26; Clem. Strom. 
iv. 522, D). 

2? Diog. 4; 6; 7; Cleomed. 
Meteor. p. 92, Balfor.; Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi. 4,8; 16, 1 and 
6; Lat. Viv. 4, 2. The best- 
known among these éraipa: is 
Leontion, who lived with Me- 
trodorus, a pupil of Epicurus 
(Diog. 6; 23), and wrote with 
spirit against Theophrastus 


(Cic. N. D. i. 33, 93; Plut. Hist. 
Nat. Pref. 29). Conf. Diog. 5; 
Philodem. wept wapinolas, Vol, 
Here. v. 2, Fr. 9. Athen. xiii. 
593, b, tells a fine story of self- 
sacrifice of her daughter Danaé, 

* Ol. 127, 2, in the arehon- 
ship of Pytharatus, and in his 
seventy-second year. Diog. 15; 
Cie. De Fat. 9, 19. 

5 Diog. 15; 22; Cic. Ad 
Fam. vii. 26; Fin. ii. 30, 96; 
Sen. Ep. 66, 47; 92, 25. That 
he put an end to his own life 
(Baumhauer, Vet. Philo. Doct. 
De Mort. Volunt. 322), Hermip- 
pus (Diog. 15) by no means 
implies. 

* According to Diog. Pro. 
16, x. 26, he was, next to Chrys- 
ippus, the most voluminous 
writer of the ancient philoso- 
phers, his writings filling 300 
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come down to us, and these are for the most part 
_ unimportant ones.' On the whole, these fragments ? 
bear out the unfavourable opinions which opponents 
expressed with regard to his style.® 


Among the numerous scholars of E icurus 4 the 
best k are Metrodorus,” and Polysnus,® both of 


rolls. The titles of his most 
esteemed works are given by 
Diog. 27. Conf. Fabrice. Bibl. 
Gree. iii. 595, Harl. 

1 Three epistles in Diog. 35; 
84; 122; and the xvpia ddéa, 
an epitome of his ethics, men- 
tioned by Cic. N. D. i. 30, 85, 
and 139. Of his 37 books zepi 
-pioews, fragments of books 2 
and 11 have been edited (Vol. 
Hercul. ii.). 

2 Fragments in Diog. 5; 7. 
Besides the testament and the 
letter to Idomeneus (Diog. 16- 
22), many individual expres- 
sions of Epieurus have been 
preserved by Seneca. 

3 Aristophanes (in Diog. 13) 
calls his style idtwriwrdrn. 
Cleomed. Meteor. p. 91, com- 
plains of his awkward and bar- 
barous expressions, instancing: 
wapkds evoTtaly KatacTHuaTa’ Ta 
wept tattns mite éAmiocpata’ 
Aimdopa 6pbaruav’ iepd avaxpav- 
yaouata’ yapyad:suobs odpartos. 
In this respect, Chrysippus may 
be compared with him. See 
above, p. 48, 1. 

4 See Fabric. Bib. Gr. iii. 
598 Harl. They were, no doubt, 
very numerous. JDiog. x. 9, 
probably exaggerates theirnum- 
ber in saying the friends of 
Epicurus would fill towns. Cie, 
Fin. i. 20, 65, speaks of magni 
greges amicorum. Plut. Lat. 
Viv. 3, 1, also mentions his 
friends in Asia and Egypt. In 


Greece, however, on his own 
testimony, and that of Metro- 
dorus (Sen. Ep. 79, 15), they 
attracted little notice. 

® A native of Lampsacus 
(Strabo, xiii. 1, 19, p. 689), and, 
next to Epicurus, the most 
celebrated teacher of the School. 
Cicero, Fin. ii. 28, 92, calls him 
pene alter Epicurus, and states 
(Fin. ii. 3, 7) that Epicurus 
gave him the name of a wise 
man (Diog. 18; Sen. Ep. 52,3). 
Further particulars respecting 
him and his writings in Diog. 
x. 6; 18; 21-24; Philodem. De 
Vitiis, ix. (Vol. Herc. iii.), col. 
12; 21; 27; Athen. vii. 279; 
Pit N. P. Suav. Vivi. 7; 1; 
12, 2; 16,6 and 9; Adv. Col. 
33, 2 and 6; Sen. Ep. 98, 9; 
99, 25. Fragments of the letters 
are to be found in Plutarch, 
Seneca, and Philodemus. Whe- 
ther the fragments of a treatise 
wept aic@nzav in Vol. vi. of Vol. 
Hercul. belong to him, is very 
uncertain. According to Diog. 
23, he died seven years before 
Epicurus, in his fifty-third 
year, and must therefore have 
been born 330 or 329 B.c. For 
the education of his children 
probably by Leontion, whom 
Diog. 23 calls waddAaxh, and 
Sen. Fr. 45in Hiern. Adv. Jovin. 
i. 191 calls his wife, provision 
is made by Epicurus in his 
will (Diog. 19, 21). 

6 Son of Athenodoras, like- 
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whom died before their master; Hermarchus,! 


upon 


whom the presidency of the School devolved after 
the death of Epicurus;? and Colotes,? against whom 
Plutarch, four hundred years later, wrote a treatise. 


Many others are also known, at least by name.‘ 


wise a native of Lampsacus 
(Diog. 24), a capital mathema- 
tician, according to Cic. Acad. 


ii. 33, 106; Fin.i.6, 20. Diog. . 


1. c., calls him émeuchs wal pidrh- 
«xoos; Metrodorus, in Philodem. 
wept wappnotas (Vol. Her. V. a), 
col. 6, aropOeyuarias. Sen. Ep. 
6, 6, calls him, Metrodorus and 
Hermarchus, viros magnos 
Philodemus (Vol. v. b), Fr. 49, 
praises his frankness towards 
his teacher. A son of his is 
also mentioned in Epicurus’ 
will (Diog. 19), whose mother 
would appear to have been a 
courtesan, according to Plut. 
N. P. Suav. v. 16, 6. 

1 This individual’s name, 
formerly written Hermachus, 
appears as Hermarchus in the 
modern editions of Diogenes, 
Cicero and Seneca. The latter 
form is now established beyond 
doubt by the Herculanian frag- 
ments from Philodemus (xepi 
Oeav diaywyis, vol. vi. col. 13, 
20; De Vitiis ix. vol. iii. col. 
25, 1), and the inscription on a 
monument to him (Antiquitat. 
Hercul. V.17). His birthplace 
was Mytilene, Agemarchus be- 
ing his father. (Diog. 17, 15, 
24.) Diog. 24, gives a list of 
his books. Epicurus (Diog. 20) 
describes him as one of his 
oldest and most faithful friends, 
in the words: pera tod ovyxa- 
rTayeynpaxdros nuiv év pirocople. 
On his character, see Sen, Ep, 
6, 6. 


7 


The 


? According to what is 
stated in the testament of Epi- 
curus. Diog. 16. 

* Colotes, a native of Lamp- 
sacus. Diog. 25. Further par- 
ticulars about him may be ob- 
tained from Plut. Adv. Col. 17, 
5; 1,1; N. P. Suav. Viv. 1,1; 
Macrob. Somn. Scip.i. 2. Vol. 
Hercul. iv. Introd. in Polystor, 
p. iii. 

‘ In particular, Neocles, Chai- 
redemus, and Aristobulus, the 
brothers of Epicurus (Diog. 3, 
28; Plut. N. P. Suav. Viv. 5,3; 
where ’Aya0éBovdos is evidently 
a copyist’s error; 16, 3; De 
Lat. Viv. 3, 2); Idomeneus, a 
native of Lampsacus (Diog. 25; 
22; 23; 5; Plut. Adv. Col. 18, 
3; Strabo, xiii. 1, 19, p. 589; 
Athen. vii. 279 ; Philodem. wept 
wappnoias, Fr. 72, Vol. Here. v. 
2; Sen. Ep. 21, 3 and 7; 22, 5; 

Phot. Lex.; and Suid. Tid@ta kal 
AfAra), from whose historical 
writings many fragments are 
quoted by Miller, Fragm. Hist. 
Gr. ii. 489; Leonteus, likewise 
a native of Lampsacus (Diog. 
5; 25; Plut. Adv. Col. 3, 3; 
Strabo, \. c.); Herodotus (Diog. 
4 and 34); Pythocles (Diog. 5 
and 83; Plut. N. P. Suav. Vi. 
12, 1; Adv. Col. 29, 2; Philo- 
dem. wept rapimotas, Fr. 6); 
ge (Plat. N. P. Suav. Vi. 

2, 1); Menceceus (Divg. 121) ; 
, el ( Diog. 20); Timocrates, 
the brother of Metrodorus, who 
afterwards fell out with Epi- 
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garden which Epicurns in his will left to the School! 
continued after his death to be the external rallying- 


point for his followers. 


Hermarchus was succeeded 


by Polystratus,? together with whom Hippoclides 


is also mentioned® as president. 


Hermarchus and 


Hippoclides were succeeded by Dionysius, and Dio- 


nysius again by Basilides.* 


curus (Diog. 4 and 6; 23 and 


28; Cie. N. D. i. 33, 933 Plut. 


N. P. Suav. Vivi. 16, 9; Adv. 
Col. 32, 7; Comment. in Hesiod. 
Fr. 7, 1; Philodem, wept wagpn- 
atlas, Vol. Herc. v. a, col. 20). 
This Timocrates must not be 
confounded with the Athenian 
Timocrates, whom Epicurus 
appointed his heir, together 
with Amynomachus (Diog. 16; 
Cie. Fin. ii. 31.101). Boththe 
latter were probably pupils of 
Epicurus. Other names of pu- 
pils are: Mithras, a Syrian, 
an official under Lysimachus 
(Diog. 4 and 28; Plut. Adv. 
Col. 33, 2; N. P. Suav. Viv. 15, 
5); Mys, a slave of Epicurus, 
on whom he bestowed liberty 
(Diog. 21; 3; 10; Gell. ii. 18, 
8; Macrob. Sat. i. 11); the 
ladies mentioned on p. 407, 2,3; 
likewise Anaxarchus, to whom 
Epicurus addressed a letter, and 
Timarchus, to whom Metro- 
dorus addressed one ( Plut. Adv. 
Col. 17 3); Hegesianax, who 
died early (Plut. N. P. Sua. Vi. 
20, 5); the poet Menander, 
whose wondrous epigram on 
Epicurus is to be found in the 
anthology ; and probably Diony- 
sinus 6 pweradéuevos. (See above 
p. 44, 1.) 

' Diog. 16. In Cicero’s 
time, the plot of ground, to- 
gether with the tenement 


% 


Protarchus of Bargy- 


standing thereupon, and at 
that time in ruins (parietinz), 
was in the hands of C. Mem- 
mius, a distinguished Roman, 
to whom Cicero wrote (Ad 
Fam. xiii. 1), conf. Ad Att. v. 
11, begging him to restore it 
to the School. Whether he 
was successful is not known 
from Sen. Ep. 21, 10. 

2 Diog. 25, does not say that 
Polystratus was a personal dis- 
ciple of Epicurus, but it seems 
probable. Fragments of a 
treatise of his wept 4Adyov kara- 
ppovhoews in the fourth volume 
of Vol. Hercul. 

* According to Valer. Max. 
i. 8, ext. 17, both these indivi- 
duals were born on. the same 
day, and passed their whole 
lives together with a common 
purse. lLysias, according to 
the older text of Diog. x. 25, 
was a cotemporary, at whose 
house Hermarchus died, as 
Fubric. Bibl. Gr. iii. 606 be- 
lieves, and who is styled in 
Athen. v. 215, b, tyrant of Tar- 
sus. Cobet, however, reads 
mapadtoe instead of mapa Avola, 

4 Diog. 25. The Dionysius 
referred to can hardly be Diony- 
sius 6 petadéueros (see p. 44, 
1), or Diogenes would have 
said so. Besides the chrono- 
logy forbids such an assump- 
tion. 
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lium,' and his pupil, Demetrius the Laconian,? appear 
to belong to the second century before Christ ; but the 
time in which these philosophers flourished cannot 
be established with certainty; and the same remark 
applies to several others whose names are on record.? 


Before the middle of the second century B.c. 
Epicureanism is said to have obtained a footing in 


Rome.‘ 
long after. 


It is certain that it was existing there not 
C. Amafinius is mentioned as the first 


who paved the way for the spread of Epicurean doc- 
trines by discussing them in Latin ;° and it is stated 


1 Strabo, xiv. 2, 20, p. 658. 
He is probably the Protarchus 
whose sayings are quoted by 
Simpl. Phys. 78, a; Themist. 
Phys. 27, a 

5 According to Strabo, 1. c., 
Diog. 26, Sext. Empir. Pyrrh. 
iii. 137, Math. viii. 348, x. 219, 
Erotian, Lex. Hippocr. KAeyyo- 
5n, Demetrius was one of the 
most distinguished Epicureans. 
Whether a treatise on mathe- 
matics, illegible fragments of 
which are found in Hercula- 
num (Vol. Herc. iv. Introd. in 
Polystr. iii. 2), is his, or belongs 
to another Demetrius men- 
tioned by Strabo, xii. 3, 16, 
p. 548, it is impossible to say. 

? Both the Ptolemies of 
Alexandria. (Diog. 25); Dio- 
genes of Tarsus (Diog. vi. 81 ; 
x. 26; 97; 118; 136; 138); 
Orion (Diog. 26); Timagoras 
(Cie. Acad. ii. 25, 80); and 
also Metrodorus of Stratonice, 
who went over from Kpicurus 
to Carneades (Diog. 9)—a very 
rare thing for an Epicurean to 
do—may be named among his 
‘ pupils. 


‘ According to Athen. xii. 
547, a lian, V. H. ix. 12, two 
Epicureans, Alcius and Philis- 
cus, were banished from Rome, 
in the consulate of L. Pos- 
tumius (173 or 155 B.c.; see 
Clinton’s Fasti), because of 
their evil influence on youth. 
Although the story is obviously 
taken from a hostile authority, 
in Suid. (Emlkoupos, T. 1,b, 419 
Bern. ) and is told with such ex- 
aggerations as to inspire grave 
mistrust—it can hardly be alto- 
gether without some founda- 
tion. Plut.N. P. Suav. V. 19, 
4, says, that in some cities 
severe laws were passed against 
the Epicureans, and just at 
that time there was a strong 
feeling in Rome against inno- 
vations, witness the well-known 
enquiry into the Bacchanalia 
instituted 186 B.c. 

® According to Cie. Tuse. 
iv. 3, 6, Amafinius seems to 


‘have come forward not long 


after the philosophic embassy 
of 156, B.c.; nor is this at 
variance with Zwer. v. 336, 
who claims primus cum primis 
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that these doctrines soon found many supporters, 
attracted partly by their merits, but more often by 
the simplicity and the ease with which they could 
be understood.! 

Towards the close of the second century Apollo- 
dorus, one of the most voluminous writers on philo- 
sophy, taught at Athens.? His pupil, Zeno of Sidon, 
the most important among the Epicureans of that 
age, laboured for a long time successfully, both orally 


and in writing.’ 


to have set forth the Epicurean 
teaching in Latin. His works 
made a great impression at the 
time, according to Cie. |. ¢. 
(cujus libris editis commota 
multitudo contulit se ad eam 
potissimum disciplinam). Ac- 
cording to Acad. i. 2, 5, he 
pursued natural science, care- 
fully following the views of 
Epicurus. Cicero then com- 
plains of him and Rabirius, 
we know not which one is 
meant, nor whether he was an 
Epicurean, qui nulla arte ad- 
hibita de rebus ante oculos 
positis vulgari sermone dis- 
putant: nihil definiunt, nihil 
partiuntur, &c. Conf. Tusce. ii. 
3, 7. Cassius, too (Cic. Ad 
Fam. xv. 12), calls him and 
Catius (see p. 414, 3) mali ver- 
borum interpretes. 

! Cie. Tusc. iv. 3, 7: Post 
Amafinium autem multi ejus- 
dem emuli rationis multa cum 
scripsissent, Italiam totam oc- 
cupaverunt, quodque maxumum 
argumentum-est non dici illa 
subtiliter, quod et tam facile 
ediscantur et ab indoctis pro- 
bentur, id illi firmamentum 
esse discipline putant. Conf. 


About the same time Phedrus is 


in Fin. i. 7, 25, the question : 
Cur tam multi sint Epicurei ? 

? Surnamed 6 xnwordparyvos, 
the writer of more than 400 
books. Diog. 25; 2; 13; vii. 
181. 

* Diog. vii. 35, x. 25, and 
Procl. in Huclid. 55, say that 
Zeno was a native of Sidon, 
and a pupil of Apollodorus; 
nor can these statements be re- 
ferred to an older Zeno, as some 
previous writers maintained, 
believing Apollodorus to be 
called in error a pupil of Epi- 
curus by Diog. x. 25, instead of 
tothe one mentioned by Cicero. 
For no trace of such a@ one 
exists; and Diogenes vii. 35 
would then have passed over 
the teacher of Cicero without 
notice who cannot possibly . 
have been unknown to him. 
According to Cic. Acad. i. 12, 
46, Zeno attended the lectures 
of Carneadesandadmired them; 
and since Carneades died not 
later than 129 B.c., Zeno can- 
not have been born much later 
than 150 B.c. If, therefore, 
Zeno was really the successor 
of Apollodorus, the latter must 
be placed entirely in the second 
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heard of in Rome and Athens,! and at a little 
later period Philodemus,? and Syro or Sciro. in 


century. But this fact is not 
sufficiently established. Cicero, 
in company with Atticus, at- 
tended his lectures (Cie. 1. c.; 
Fin. i. 6, 16; Tuse. iii. 17, 38. 
In Cic. N. D. i. 21, 58, Cotta 
says the same of himself), on 
his first visit to Athens, 78 to 
79 B.c.; conf. N. D.i. 34, 93; 
but this cannot possibly be the 
same Zeno or Xeno (as however 
Krische, Forsch. 26 maintains) 
whom (ic. Ad Att. v. 10, 11; 
xvi. 3 mentions as living in 50 
and 43 B.c. Cic. N. D.i. 21, 
calls bim princeps Epicureorum 
(and Philo of Larissa, cory- 
pheeus Epicureorum); Tusc. 1. c., 
acriculus senex, istorum (Epi- 
cureans) acutissimus. Diog. x. 
25, calls him modtypagdos &rhp. 
From Procl. in Huclid. 55; 59; 
60, we hear of a treatise of 
Zeno, in which he attacked the 
validity of mathematical proofs. 
Ehilodemus’ treatise rep) waphn- 
cies (Vol. Herc. v. a) seems, 
from the title, to have been an 
abstract from Zeno. Cotem- 
porary with Zeno was that 
Aristio, or Athenio, who played 
& part in Athens during the 
Mithridatic war, and is some- 
times called a Peripatetic, and 
sometimes an Epicurean (Piut. 
Sulla, 12; 14; 23). See Zeller’s 
Philosophie der Griechen, vol. 
ii. b, 759, 2." Perhaps to the 
time of his despotism the state- 
ment may be referred (Deme- 
trius Magnes in Athen. xiii. 
611, by that the Stoic Theo- 
timus, who wrote against Epi- 
cureus, was killed at the instance 
of Zeno. 

Cicero (N. D. i. 33, 93; 


Fin. i. 6, 16; v. 1, 8; Legg. i. 
20, 53) had also studied under 
him in Athens, and previously 
in Rome, where Pheedrus must 
then have been residing (Ad 
Fam. xiii. 1). He was old 
when Cicero had, for the second 
time, relations with him. Ac- 
cording to Phlegon, in Phot. 
Bibl. Cod. 97, p. 84, a, 17, he 
was succeeded by Patron (Ol. 
177, 3, or 70 B.C.) in the head- 
ship of the School, after holding 
it only for a very short time; 
but thisis nota well-ascertained 
fact. Cicero, 1. c., praises the 
character of Phedrus. He calls 
him nobilis philosophus (Philip. 
v. 5, 13). It was supposed that 


Cicero’s description (N.D. i. 10,. 


25; 15, 41), and that the frag- 
ments first published by Drum- 
mond (Herculanensia: London, 
1810), and then by Petersen 
(Phedri . . de Nat. De. 
Fragm.: Hamb. 1833), and 
illustrated by Krische (For- 
schungen), were from a treatise 
of Phzdrus on the Gods, to 
which perhaps Cic. Ad Att. 
xiii. 39 refers. But Spengel 
(from the Herculanean rolls, 
Philodemus wep) edoeBelas. Abh. 
d. Miinch. Akad. Philos-philol. 
Kl. x. 1, 127) and Sauppe (De 
Philodemi libro. . . de pietate. 
Gétt. Lections verz. fiir Som- 
mer, 1864) have shown that the 
Neapolitan (Vol. Here, Coll. 
Alt. i. ii. 1862) editors are 
right in regarding these frag- 
ments as the’ remains of a 
treatise of Philodemus ep) 
evoeBelas. 

2? Philodemus (see Vol. 
Here. i. 1; Gros, Philod. Rhet. 
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Rome,!' and Patro,?the successor of Pheedrus, in Athens. 
The number of Epicureans at Rome, known to us 
chiefly by Cicero’s writings,’ is not small, no one of 


exii.; Preller, Allg. Encycle. 
Sect. 11. Bd. xxiii. 345) was a 
native of Gadara, in Coele-Syria 
(Strabo, xvi. 2, 29, p. 759). He 
lived at Rome in Cicero’s time, 
and is mentioned by Cicero as 
a learned and amiable man 
(Fin. ii. 35, 119; Or. in Pison. 
28). Besides philosophic works, 
he also wrote poems (Cic. In 
Prist;) Hor: Sats 152; 122). A 
number of the latter, in the 
shape of epigrams, are pre- 
served. Of his philosophical 
works mentioned by Diog. x. 3; 
24, no fewer than thirty-six 
books were discovered in Her- 
culaneum, which have, for the 
most part, been published (Vol. 
Herc. iv. Introd. in Polystr. iii. 
a portion of which have been 
published). Spengel and Gros 
have separately edited Rhet. 
IV.; Sauppe, De Vitiis X.; and 
Petersen and Sauppe, the frag- 
ments mepi evoeBelas. 

' Cie. Acad. ii. 33, 106; Fin. 
ii, 35, 119; Ad Fam. vi. 11. 
According to Virgil, Catal. 7,9; 
10, 1, Donat. Vita Virg. 79, Serv. 
Ad Kel. vi. 13, Zn. vi. 264, he 
was the teacherof Virgil. The 
name is variously written as 
Syro, Siro, Sciro, Scyro. Some- 
what earlier is the grammarian 
Pompilius Andronicus, from 
Syria, who, according to Sueton. 
illust. Gram. c. 8, lived at Rome 
at the same time as Gnipho, 
the teacher of Cesar (Zbid. c. 
7), neglecting his profession for 
the Epicurean philosophy, and 
afterwards at Cuma. 

2 Cic. Ad Fam. xiii. 1; Ad 


Att. v. 11; vii. 2; Ad Quint. 
Fratr. i. 2, 4, where besides 
him an Epicurean Plato of 
Sardes is mentioned, and above 
pp. 410, 1; 413, 1. 

3 Besides Lucretius, the 
most important among them 
are T. Albutius, called by Cie. 
Brut. 35, 131, perfectus Epi- 
cureus (Cie. Brut. 26, 102; 
‘Buse: v. 37;, 108:0N.. Di. 33, 
93; Fin. i. 3,8 [De Orat. iii. 
43, 171]; In Pison. 38, 92; 
Offic. ii. 14, 50; Orator. 44, 
149; In Cecil. 19, 63; Provin. 
Cons. 7, 15; De Orat. ii. 70, 
281), and Velleius, who, as 
Krische (Forsch. 20) proves, by 
a gloss on Nat. De.i. 29, 82 anda 
Cic. De N. D. i. 28, 79 (conf. 
Divin. i. 36, 79) was a native of 
Lanuvium, and was considered 
the most distinguished Epi- 
curean of his time (Cic, N. D. 
i. 6, 15; 21, 58; conf. De Orat. 
lil. 21,78). Other Epicureans 
were: C. Catius, a native of 
Gaul, named by Cicero (Ad Fam. 
xv. 16) as one long ago dead. 
By Quintilian, x. 1, 124, he is 
called levis quidem sed noa 
injucundus tamen auctor; and 
the Comment. Cruqu. in Hor. 
Sat. ii. 4, 1, says that he wrote 
four books De Rerum Natura et 
De Summo Bono ;—C. Cassius, 
the well-known leader of the 
conspiracy against Cesar (Cie, 
Ad Fam. xv. 16, 19; Plut. 
Brut. 37); C. Vibius Pansa, 
who died as consul at Mutina, 
in 43 B.c. (Cic. Ad Fam. vii. 12 : 
xv. 19); Gallus (Ad Fam. vii. 
26); L. Piso, the patron. o. 
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whom has obtained a higher repute than T. Lucretius 
Carus.! His poem, carefully reproducing the Epicu- 
rean notions on natural science, is, therefore, one of 
the most valuable sources for the knowledge of their 


system. 


Contemporary with Lucretius was the cele- 


brated physican Asclepiades of Bithynia,? residing at 
Rome, but to judge by the views on nature attri- 
buted to him, no genuine Epicurean, although con- 
nected with the Epicurean School.® 


Philodemus (Cic.in Pis. 28, see 
above, p. 413, 2; 1. c. 9, 20; 16, 
87; 18, 42; 25, 59; Post Red. 
6, 14); Statilius (Plut. Brut. 
12); a second Statilius appears 
to be meant (Cat. Min. 65); 
L. Manlius Torquatus, to whom 
COic. Fin. i. 5, 13, delegates the 
representation of the Epi- 
curean teaching. Moreover, 
T. Pomponius Atticus, the well- 
known friend of Cicero, ap- 
proached nearest to the Epi- 
curean School, calling its 
adherents nostri familiares 
(Cie. Fin. v. 1, 3) and condis- 
cipuli (Leg. i. 7, 21), being a 
pupil of Zeno and Pheedrus and 
a friend of Patro’s; but his re- 
lations to philosophy were too 
free to entitle him properly to 
be ranked in any one School 
(Cic. Fam. xiii. 1). The same 
observation applies also to his 
friend, L. Saufeius (epos, 
Att. 12; Cie. Ad Att. iv. 6). 
Still less can C. Sergius Orata 
(Cie. Fin, ii. 28,70; Off. iii. 16, 
67; De Orat. i. 39, 178), L. 
Thorius Balbus (Fin. 1. c.), and 
Postumius (Zbid.) be called 
Epicureans. Nor can anything 
be stated with certainty re- 
specting L. Papirius Pzetus ( Cic. 
Ad Fam. vii. 17 to 26), not even 


from the chief passage Ep. 25, 
or respecting C. Trebatius from 
Cie. Ad Fam. vii. 12. C. Mem- 
mius (from the way in which 
he is spoken of Cic. Ad, Fam. 
xiii. 1) cannot be regarded as a 
member of the Epicurean 
School, although Zweret. De 
Rer. Nat. i. 24; v. 9, expressed 
the hope of winning him. 
Born, according to Hieron. 
(in Hus. Chron.), 95 B.c., he 
died in his 44th year, or 51 
B.C. In Vita Virgilii, 659 
ought therefore to be substi- 
tuted for 699 A.U.c. It is clear, 
from Nepos, Att. 12, that he 
was dead before the assassina- 
tion of Cesar. ‘Teuffel (in 
Pauly’s Realencycl. iv. 1195) 
justly disputes the statement of 
Hieronymus, that he commit- 
ted suicide in a fit of madness. 
* According to Sext. Math, 
vii. 201, a cotemporary of An- 
tiochus of Ascalon, whose lan- 
guage towards him is there 


quoted, and reckoned by Galen. 


Isag. c. 4, vol. xiv. 683 among 
the leaders of the logical 
Schoolof Physicians. His medi- 
cal treatises are often referred 
to by Galen. Plutarch in his 
Placita often names him. 

* Known for three things— 
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In the following century, too, several supporters of 
the practical philosophy of the Epicureans are known 
to us,’ but no one apparently approaching Zeno or 


his theory of atoms, his theory 
of the acquisition of knowledge, 
and his resolution of the soul 
into matter. 

All bodies, he held, consist 
of atoms, differing, however, 
from the atoms of Democritus 
in that they owe their origin 


to the meeting and breaking up 


of greater masses, and are not 
in quality alike and un- 
changeable (amaéets). Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 32; Math. ix. 363; 
x. 318; viii. 220; iii.5; Galen. 
l.c. 9, p. 698; Dionys.; Alex. 
(in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 23, 4); 
Cel. Aurzlian. De Pass. Acut. 
i. 14. See abric. on Pyrrh. 
iii. 32. The latter is probably 
in error in describing the pri- 
mary atoms of Asclepiades as 
without quality, differing only 
in size, form, number and 
arrangement. Although in this 
respect he resembled Hera- 
clides, with whom he is gene- 
rally classed, and applied, like 
him, the name éyxo to atoms, 
still it is probable that his 
knowledge of Heraclides was 
traditionally derived from the 
Epicureans. 

He also asserted, with Epi- 
curus (Antiochus, in Seat. Math. 
vii. 201): ras wey aicdjoes 
ivras Kat dAnOas avriAt Wes elvau, 
aAdy@ 5é pndtv Saws Huas Kara- 
AauBdvey. If he at the same 
time maintained that our senses 
cannot distinguish the com- 
ponent parts of things, even 
Epicurus together with Demo- 
critus admitted this in respect 
of atoms. 


He differs, however, entirely 
from Epicurus in denying the 
existence of a soul apart from 
body, and in referring every 
kind of notion, including the 
soul itself, to the action of the 
senses (Seat. Math. vii. 380; 
Plut. Plac. iv. 2, 6; Cel. 
Aurelian. |. c. in Fabric.on the 
passage of Sext.; Tertullian, De 
An. 15). All that is otherwise 
stated of Asclepiades, apart 
from his medical views, for 
instance, that with Heraclitus 
he believed in a perpetual flux 
of things, is not at variance 
with Epicurean principles. - 

' Quint. Inst. vi. 3, 78, 
names L. Varus as an Epi- 
curean, a friend of Augustus, 
perhaps the individual who, 
according to Donat. V. Virg. 
79, Serv. on Ecl. vi. 13, attended 
the lectures of Syro, in com- 
pany with Virgil. Horace, not- 
withstanding Ep. i. 4, 15, was 
no Epicurean, but only a man 
who gathered everywhere what 
he could make use of (Sat. i. 5, 
101). In Caligula’s time, a 
senator Pompedius was an Epi- 
curean (Joseph. Antiquit. ix. 1, 
5); under Nero, Aufidius Bassus, 
a friend of Seneca (Sen. Ep. 
30, 1 and 3 and 5; 14), the 
elder Celsus ( Orig.c. Cels.i.8),, 
and Diodorus, who committed 
suicide (Sen. Vi. Be. 19, 1); 
under Vespasian or his sons, 
Pollius (Stat. Silv. ii. 2, 113). 
In the first half of the second 
century, Cleomedes, Met. p. 87, 
complained of the honours paid 
to Epicurus. In the second 
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Phedrus in scientific importance. 


Rehabilitated 


under the Antonines by the establishment of a public 
chair in Athens, the Epicurean School outlived most 
other systems, continuing to exist as late as the 
fourth century after Christ.! 


half of the same century lived 
Antonius, mentioned by Galen. 
De Prop. An. Affect. v. 1, and 
Zenobius, who, according to 
Simpl. Phys. 113, b, was an op- 
ponent of Alexander of Aphro- 
disias. In the first half of the 
third century lived Diogenes 
Laértius, who, if not a perfect 
Epicurean himself, was at 
least afriend of the Epicureans. 
Amongst other Epicureans, the 
names of Athenzus (whose 
epigtam on Epicurus is quoted 
by Diog. x. 12), Autodorus 
(Diog. y. 92), and Hermodorus 
(Lucian, Icaromen. 16) may be 
mentioned; but Diog. x. 11, 


does not justify us setting down 
Diocles of Magnesia as an Epi- 
curean. ' 

1 Diog. x. 9, in the first half 
of the third century, writes: 4 
re didaxn wacay oxeddy éxAr- 
Toucay Tay kAAwy éoael Siaue- 
vouca .xal ynplOuous dpxas 
&mrodvovon BAAny €& KAANS TeV 
yvwpluwy, The testimony of 
Lactantius, Inst. iii. 17, to the 
wide spread of Epicureanism, 
is not so trustworthy, although 
it treats it as stillexisting. It 
may be that he is only following 
older writers as Cicero does. 
See above p. 412, 1 
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CHAPTER XVI. 


CHARACTER AND DIVISIONS OF THE EPICUREAN 
TEACHING : THE TEST-SCIENCE OF TRUTH. 


THE scientific value and capacity for development of 
Epicureanism is out of all proportion to its exten- 
sive diffusion and the length of time during which 
Epicurcan it continued to flourish. No other system_troubled 


itself so little about the fou 


ion on which it 
Eee 


rested ; none confined itself so exclusively to the ut- 


cer = 
om apie _terances of its founder. Such was the dogmatism 


with which Epicurus propounded his precepts, such 
the conviction he entertained of their excellence, 
that his pupils were required to commit summaries 
of them to memory ;' and the superstitious devotion 


for the founder was with 


1 Cic. Fin. ii. 7, 20: Quis 
enim vestrum non edidicit Epi- 
curi kvplas défas? Diog. 12 
(according to Diocles). Epicu- 
rus often exhorted his scholars 
(Tbid. 83; 85 ; 35) to commit to 
memory what they had heard. 
His last exhortation to his 
friends was (Diog. 16): tay 
Soyudrwy peurijoba. 

2 He speaks of himself and 
Metrodorus in Cic. Fin. ii. 3, 7, 
as wise men. Plut. N.P. Suav. 
Viv, 18, 6, quotes, as coming 


his approval? carried to 


from him: ds KoAdrns pev adroy 
quciodroyouvra mporkuvhoesev *yo- 
vdrov apduevos' Neoxays be 6 
&derApds evOds ex raldwv axropal- 
voiTo pndéva coparepoy "Emixovpou 
vyeyovévar und? elvars 7 5 whrnp 
arduous toxev év abtry roabras, 
ola: ovveAOovoa copdy by eyév- 
yvnoav. Conf. Id. Frat. Am. 16, 
p.487; Adv. Col.17,5; Cleomed. 
Meteor. p. 89. Not only was 
Epicurus’ birthday observed by 
the Epicurean School during 
his lifetime, but the 20th of 
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such a length, that not the slightest deviation from 
his tenets was on a single point permitted. Whereas, 
even in Cicero’s time, the writings of Epicurus and 
Metrodorus found hardly a reader beyond the School,! 
it is asserted that as late as the first and second cen- 
turies after Christ the Epicureans clung tenaciously 


to their master’s teaching.? Probably it was easier 
for an Epicurean than for any other thinker to act 


us e his master. 


every month was celebrated as 
a festival, in honour of him and 
Metrodorus. In his testament, 
Epicurus especially ordered 
this twofold observance for the 
future. Diog. 18; Cic. Fin. ii. 
31,101; Plut. N. P. Suav. Viv. 
4, 8; Plin. H. N. xxxv. 5. 
Athen. vii. 298, d: ’Emixotpeds 
mis eikaiiorfs. Epicurus’ pic- 
ture is constantly referred to 
(Cie. Fin. v. 1, 3; Plin. 1. c.). 
The extravagant importance 
attached to Epicurus in his 
School is proved by the high 
eulogies in /eret. i. 62; iii. 1 
and 1040; v. 1; vi. 1. Metro- 
dorus, in Plut. Adv. Col. 17, 4, 
. praises 1a ’Exixotpou ds dAndas 
Oedpayra ipyia. 

' Cie. Tuse. ii. 3, 8. 

* Sen. Ep. 33, 4, compares 
the scientific independence of 
the Stoics with the Epicurean’s 
dependence on the founder: 
Non sumus sub rege: sibi 
quisque se vindicat. Apud istos 
quicquid dicit Hermarchus, 
quicquid Metrodorus, ad unum 
refertur. Omnia que quisquam 
in illo contubernio locutus est, 
mnius ductu et auspiciis dicta 
sunt. On the other hand, 
Numenius (in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 


eing indifferent to the 


5, 3), little as he can agree 
with their tenets, commends 
the Epicureans for faithfully 
adhering to their master’s 
teaching, a point in which only 
the Pythagoreans are their 
equals. Of the Epicureans, it 
may be said: und’ abrois cineiy 
ww évayriov obre &AAHAOIS obre 
"Emixotpy pndey [pndéva] eis 
undev, Srov Kal penobijvar aov, 
GAA’ tori abrois wapavdunua, 
paAAoy BE aocéBnua, nal Karéy- 
vwora: +d Kaworounbey. Thus 
the Epicurean School resembles 
a state animated by one spirit, 
in which there are no divisions 
of party. 

3 It has been already ob- 
served, p. 405, 1; 406, 1, that 
Epicurus ignored his obligations 
to his teachers Pamphilus and 
Nausicydes, and only confessed 
his debt to Democritus, All 
other philosophers provoked, 
not only his contempt, but 
likewise his abuse. iog. 8, 
probably on the authority of 
Timocrates, communicates his 
remarks on Plato, Aristotle, and 
others, Cic. N. D. i. 33, 93: 
Cum Epicurus Aristotelem 
vexarit contumeliosissime, 
Phedoni Socratico turpissime 


EER2 
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Cuar. labours of other philosophers, or unable to appreciate 
XVI Their merits.’ For us this conduct of theirs has one 
“advantage ; we can be far more certain that the Epi- 
cureans reflect the teaching of their founder than we 
can that this is the case with the Stoics. But this 
philosophical sterility, this mechanical handing down 
a ee 
value_of Epicureanism on the lowest level The 
servile dependance of the Epicurean ‘School on its 
founder can neither excuse its mental idleness nor 
recommend a system so powerless to give an inde- 
pendent training to its supporters. 

The want of intellectual taste here displayed 
wccording *Ppears also in the view taken by Epicurus of the 
‘othe Hyi- aim and business of philosophy. If among the 
ome’ Stoies the subordination of theory to practice was 

frequently felt, among the Epicureans this subordi- 
‘nation was carried to such an extent as to lead toa 
depreciation of all science. The aim of philosophy 
—was; with them, to promote human Iness. In- 
eed, philosophy is nothing else but an activity 
helping us to happiness by means of speech and 


thought.? Nor is happiness, according to Epicurus, 


Pilut.N. P. Suav. vobis, Vellei, minus notum est, 


(2) Aim of 
philosophy 


~ 
re 
ee 


maledixerit. 


V. 2, 2: Compared with Epi- 
curus and Metrodorus, Colotes 
is polite; ra yap éy avOpiros 
aloxicra §=fphuara, Bwuoroxlas, 
AnxvOtopods, K.7.A. Cuvayayovres 
’ApiororéAous Kal Swxpdrovs Kal 
Tu@aydpov wal Yipwraydpov Kal 
Beoppderov nal ‘HpaxAcidov ral 
“Iwrdpyov, nal rivos yap obx) tay 
émpavav, narerxédacay. 


' Gio. N.:D. ii. 29, 73: Nam 


quem ad modum quidque dica- 
tur; vestra enim solum legitis, 
vestra amatis, ceteros causa in- 
cognita condemnatis. Ibid. i. 
34, 93: Zeno not only despised 
cotemporary philosophers, but 
he even called Socrates a scurra 
Atticus, Macrob. Somn. i. 2 
(Colotes ridiculing Plato’s Re- 
public). 

2 Seat. Math. xi. 169: "Eni. . 
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directly promoted by knowledge, but only indirectly  Cuap. 
XVI. 


in as far as knowledge ministers to practical needs ‘ 
or clears away hindrances to their attainment. 


_ science which does not serve this end is superfluous 
and worthless.! cé Epicurus despised learning 
and culture, the researches of grammarians, and the 
lore of historians, and declared it a piece of good 
fortune for simplicity of feeling to be uncontami- 
nated by learned rubbish.* Nor was his opinion dif- 
ferent respecting mathematical science, of which he 
was wholly ignorant.? The calculations of mathema- 
ticians, he maintained, are based on false principles ;4 


koupos treye Thy pirocoplay evép- 
yeray elvan Adyois Kal Siadoyiopois 
rTov evdaluova Bloy wepiroiovcay. 
Conf, Epic. in Dieg. 122: The 


demand to study philosophy in _ 


youth, as well as in age, is sup- 
ported on the ground, that it is 
never too early nor too late to 
be happy. 

1 It was mentioned, p. 408, 
3, that Epicurus’ own education 
was defective. Not content 
therewith, he upholds this de- 
fectiveness on principle. Nullam 
eruditionem, says the Epicurean 
in Cie, Fin. i, 21,71, esse duxit, 
nisi que beats vite disciplinam 
adjuvaret. In poets, nulla 
solida utilitas omnisque pueri- 
lis est delectatio. Music, geo- 
metry, arithmetic, astronomy 
et a falsis initiis profecta vera 
esse non possunt, et si essent 
vera nihil afferrent, quo jucun- 
dius, i, e. quo melius viveremus. 

2 (te. Fin. ii. 4, 12: Vestri 
quidem vel optime disputant, 
nihil opusesse eum, philosophus 
qui fnturus sit, scire literas, 


They fetch their philosophers, 
like Cincinnatus, from the 
plough, In this spirit, Epicurus 
(Diog.6; Plut.N.P. Suav. V. 12, 
1) wrote to Pythocles : raiSeiay 5é 
xacay (the madeia éyvxros, the 
learned culture), paxdpie, pedye 
7) dedriov dpduevos; and to 
Apelles (Plut.1. 0.; Athen. xiii. 
588, a): uanapl(w oe, & obdtos, 
br: Kabapds xdons airias (Plut, 
explains it: Tay pabnudroy 
aworxduevos) ext pidrorodplayv 
&punoas. Metrodorus asserted 
(Plut. 1.¢.) that it need not be 
a source of trouble to anyone, 
if he had never read a line of 
Homer, and did not know whe- 
ther Hector were a Trojan ora 
Greek. The art of reading and 
writing, ypaumarixy in the limi- 
ted sense, was the only art re- 
cognised by Epicurus, Sevt. 
Math, i. 49. 

3 Sext. Math.i.1; Cle, Fin, 
i. 6, 20. - 

‘ Cie, Fin. i, 21 (see p, 
421, 1), which probably only 
means, that mathematical ideas 
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at any rate, they contribute nothing to human 
_ happiness, and it is therefore useless and foolish to 
trouble oneself about them.! The theory of music 
and poetry he likewise found exceedingly irksome, 
although he took pleasure in music itself and the 
theatre ;? and rhetoric, as an artificial guide to elo- 
quence, seemed to him as worthless as the show- 
speeches which are the only result of the study 
thereof. The power of public speaking is a matter 
of practice and of momentary feeling, and hence the 
skilful speaker is far from being a good statesman.® 
Nor did the greater part of logical enquiries fare 
any better in his judgment. Himself no logician, 
he set little store by logic. Definitions are of no 
use; the theory of division and proof may be dis- 
pensed with; the philosopher does best to confine 
himself to words, and to leave all the logical ballast 
alone.t Of all the questions which engrossed the 


cannot be applied to pheno- 
mena. Hence Acad. ii. 33, 


of the 4th Book, Vol. Here. i.; 
in particular, rejecting the 


106 (conf. Fin. i. 6, 20): Po- 
lyzenus. . . Epicuroadsentiens 
totam geometriam falsam esse 
credidit. Conf. Procl. in Luci. 
p- 85. 

1 See p. 421, 1; Sext. Math. 
i. 1: Epicurus rejects mathe- 
matics ds rév padnudrer pndev 
cuvepyotvrwry mpos coplas TEAciw- 
ow. According to Dieg. 93, 
Epicurus calls astronomy tas 
Gviparodwders tav doTpoddywv 
rexviteias. Conf. Diog. 79. 

2 Plut. 1. c. 13, 1. Philo- 
demus, in his treatise ep) 
povoiwxys, had discussed at 
length the value of music, as 
we gather from the fragments 


notion that it has a moral 
effect, see col. i. 24, 28. He 
Was even opposed to music at 
table (Col. 38, as Epicurus was 
in Plut.1. c.). The statement 
of Diog. 121, that only the wise 
man can give a right opinion 
on poetry and music, is not at 
variance with these passages. 

3 Philodemus, De Rhet. Vol. 
Herc. iv. col.3; 12. Thesame 
polemic is continued in the 
further fragments of this trea- 
tise, Jbid. V. Col. 6. 

* Cie. Fin.i. 7, 22: In logic 
iste vester plane, ut mihi quidem 
videtur, inermis ac nudus est. 
Tollit definitiones: nihil de 
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attention of Stoic logicians, one only, the theory of 
knowledge, was studied by Epicurus, and that in a 
very superficial way.! 

Far greater, comparatively, was the importance 
he attached to the study of nature,? but even natu- 
ral science was deemed valuable, not. so much for its 
own sake as because of its practical use. The know- 
ledge of natural causes is the only means of libera- 


ting the soul from the shackles of superstition; this ~ 


is the only use of natural science. If it were not 
for the thought of God and the fear of death, there 
would be no need of studying nature.? The investi- 
gation of our instincts is also of use, because it helps 
us to control them, and to keep them within their 
natural bounds.* Thus the onesided practical view 


dividendo ac partiendo docet. 
Non quomodo efliciatur conclu- 
daturque ratio, tradit, non qua 
via captiosa solvantur, am- 
bigua distinguantur, ostendit. 
Ibid. 19, 63: In dialectica 
autem vestra nullam existima- 
vit [Epic.] esse nec ad melius 
vivendum nec ad commodius 
disserendum viam. Acad. ii. 
30, 97: Ab Epicuro, qui totam 
dialecticam et contemnit et 
inridet. Diog. 31: thy diadex- 
Tikhy &s wapéAxovcay drodonipmd- 
(ovaw > dpxeivy yap rods puaiKovs 
xywpelv kara Tos Tay xpayydrwr 
podyyous. 

1 See p. 424. 

2 Cie. Fin. i. 19, 63: In 
physicis plurimum _ posuit 
[Hpic.]. Zbid. 6, 17: In phy- 
sicis, quibus maxime gloriatur, 
primum totus est alienus. 

® Epic. in Diog. x. 82 and 


85: wh BAA Tt TéAOS ex ris wepl 
peredpwv yrooews .. . voulew 
be? elva: rep drapotlay nal wiorw 
BéBauov kabdrep nal ext ray Aot- 
wav, Ibid. 112: ef wnOey was 
ai reph Trav peredpwy drovla hve x- 
Aouvy Kal ai wep) Oavdrov . . . ob« 
av rpocededucda puciwdroyias; but 
this becomes necessary, since 
without knowledge of nature, 
we cannot be perfectly free 
from fear. The same in Phit. 
N. P. Suav. Viv. 8, 7; Conf, 
Diog. 79 and 143; Cic. Fin. iv. 
5, 11; Lueret. i. 62; iii. 143 vi. 
9 


* In Gie. Fin. i. 19, 63, the 
Epicurean speaks of a fivefold, 
or, excluding Canonic, of a 
fourfold use of natural science: 
fortitudo contra mortis ti- 
morem ; constantia contra me- 
tum religionis ; sedatio animi 
omnium rerum occultarum ig- 
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of philosophy which we have already encountered in 
Stoicism was carried by the Epicureans to an extreme 
length. 

Nor is it otherwise than in harmony herewith 
that logic did not receive a fuller or more perfect 
treatment in the further development of their sys- 
tem. Even the study of nature, going as it did far 
more into particulars than logic, was guided entirely 
by practical considerations, all scientific interest. in 
nature being ignored Following the usual method, 
however, the Epicureans divided philosophy into 
three parts '—logic, natural science, and moral science. 
Limiting, however, the first of these parts to one 
branch of logic, the part which deals with the cha- 
racteristics of truth, and which they therefore called 
neither logic, nor dialectic, but Canonic, they really 
reduced this part to a mere introductory appendage 
to the two other parts,? and studied Canonic as a 
part of natural science.* Moreover, natural science 
p.-423, 4. Hence Seat. Math. 


vil. 14: Some reckon Epicurus 
amongst those who only divide 


noratione sublata; moderatio 
natura cupiditatum generibus- 
que earum explicatis. 


1 Diog. 29: Biapetras rolvuy 
[7 grogopla] eis tpia, 7d re 
kavovixdy kal guoixdy Kal FOixdy. 
Canonic was also called epi 
xpernplov Kai apxiis Kal oroixeteo- 
tudy; natural science, -ept 
yevéoews Kal @Oopis Kal wep) 
oicews ; ethics, rep) aiperay Kal 
gevxrey Kal rep) Blow kal réAovs. 

2 Diog. 30: 1d nev ody xavorr- 
xby épdduus él thy mpayparelay 
exe. 

® Diog. 1. ¢.: eiébaci pévror 
7d Kavovixdy duo TE Pvoin@ ovy- 
rdttew, Cic. Fin. i. 19. See 


philosophy into natural and 
moral science; whilst, accord- 
ing to others, he adhered to 
a threefold division, at the 
same time rejecting the Stoic 
logic. Sen. Ep. 89, 11: Epi- 
curei duas partes philosophiz 
putaverunt esse, naturalem 
atque moralem: rationalem re- 
moverunt, deinde cum _ ipsis 
rebus cogerentur, ambigua se- 
cernere, falsa sub specie veri 
latentia coarguere, ipsi quod- 
que locum, quem de judicio et 
regula appellant, alio nomine 


he 


was so entirely subordinated to moral science, that Cxap. 
we might almost feel tempted to follow some modern 
writers! in their view of the Epicurean system, giving 
to moral science the precedence of the two other 
parts, or at least of natural science.2 The School, 
however, followed the usual order, and not without 
reason ;* for although the whole tendency of the 
Epicurean Canonic and natural science can only, like 
the Stoic, be explained by a reference to their moral 
science, yet their moral science presupposes the test- 
science of truth and natural science. We shall, there- 
fore, do well to treat of Canonic in the first place, 
and subsequently to prove how this branch of study 
depends on Ethics. 

Canonic or the test-science of truth, as has been B. Canonic 
observed, is occupied with investigating the stan- dl 
dard of truth, and with enquiring into the mode of truth. 
acquiring knowledge. The whole of formal logic, Nag = P 
the doctrine of the formation of conceptions and percep- 
conclusions, is omitted by Epicurus.4 Even the theory “” 
of the acquisition of knowledge assumes with him a 
very simple form. If the Stoics were fain, notwith- 
standing their ideal ethics and their pantheistic 
speculations, ultimately to take their stand on ma- 
terialism, could Epicurus avoid doing the same? 

In seeking a speculative basis for a view of life 
which refers everything to the feeling of pleasure 
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rationalem induxerunt: sedeum 2 Steinhart in the treatise 
accessionem esse naturalis par- often referred to. 
tis existimant. § Diog. 29; Sext. Math. vii. 22. 


1 Ritter, iii. 463; Schleier- * Cie. Fin. i. 7, 22. See p. 
macher, Gesch, d. Phil. p. 123. 422, 4. 


_ they had done to sensation. 
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or pain, he appealed far more unreservedly than 
Now, since the senses 
can alone inform us what is pleasant or unpleasant, 
and what is desirable or the contrary, our judgment 
as to truth or falsehood must ultimately depend on 
the senses. Viewed speculatively, sensation is the 
standard of truth; viewed practically, the feeling of 
pleasure or pain.' If the senses may not be trusted, 
still less may knowledge derived from reason he 
trusted, reason itself being primarily and entirely 
derived from the senses. There remains, therefore, 
no distinctive mark of truth, and no possibility of 
certain conviction. We are at the mercy of unli- 
mited doubt. If, however, this doubt is contradic- 
tory of itself—for how can men declare they know, 
that they can know nothing ?—it is also contradictory 
of human nature, since it would do away not only 
with all knowledge but with every possibility of ac- 
tion,in short, with all the conditions on which human 
life depends.? To avoid doubt we must allow that 
sensation as such is always, and under all circum- 
stances, to be trusted ; nor ought the delusions of the 
senses to shake our belief; the causes of these decep- 


1 Cic. Fin. i. 7, 22; Seat. 
Math. vii. 203. If, according 
to Diog. 31, and Cie. Acad. ii. 
46, 142, Epicurus named three 
criteria—mpdéaAnuis, aloOnais, and 
3wd0n—instead of the above two, 
it is only an inaccuracy of ex- 
pression, mpéAnyis, as we have 
seen, being derived from sen- 
sation. 

? Epicurus, in Diog. x. 146; 


Iner. iv. 467-519; Cie. Fin. i, 
19, 64. Colotes (in Plut, Adv. 
Col. 24, 3) replies to the Cy- 
renaic scepticism by saying: 
By Sbvacbat Civ unde xpijo@a trois 
xpaypaow. In this case, as in 
the case of the Stoics, the dog- 
matism in favour of the senses 
is based on a practical postu- 
late, the need of a firm basis of 
conviction for human life. 


CANGNIC. 


tions not lying in sensation as such, but in our judg- 
ment about sensation. What the senses supply is 
only that an object produces this or that effect upon 
us, and that this or that picture has impressed our 
soul. The facts thus supplied are always true, only 
it does not follow that the object exactly corresponds 
with the impression we receive of it, nor that it pro- 
duces on others the same impression that it produces 
on us. On the contrary, many different pictures 
may emanate from one and the same object, and 
these pictures may be changed on their way to the 
ear or eye. Pictures, too, may strike our senses with 
which no real objects correspond. To confound the 
picture with the thing, the impression made with the 
object making the impression, is certainly an error, 
but this error must not be laid to the charge of the 
senses, but to that of opinion.' Indeed, how is it 
possible, asks Epicurus,? to refute the testimony of 
the senses? Can reason refute it? But reason is 

cself dependent on the senses, and cannot bear tes- 
timony against that on which its own claims to be- 
lief depend. Or can one sense convict another of 
error? But different sensations do not refer to the 
same object, and similar sensations have equal value. 
Nothing remains, therefore, but to attach implicit 
belief to every impression of the senses. Every such 


1 Epic. in Diog. x. 50 and i.7, 22; N. D. i. 25, 70; Ter- 
147; Seat. Math. vii. 203-210; ¢uld. De An’ 17. Further par- 
viii. 9; 63; 185; Plut. Adv. ticulars below respecting sense- 
Col. 4,3; 5,2; 25, 2; Plac. iv. perception. 

9, 2; Luer. iv. 377-519; Cie. 2 Diog. x. 31; Lwuer. iv. 480. 
Acad. ii, 26, 79; 32, 101; Fin. 
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a notion (7poAnwes) arises. 
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impression is directly certain, and is accordingly 
termed by Epicurus clear evidence (évdpyza).' Nay, 
more, its truth is so paramount that the impressions 
of madmen, and appearances in dreams, are true 
because they are caused by something real,? and error 
only becomes possible when we go beyond sensation. 

This going beyond sensation becomes, however, 
a necessity. By a repetition of the same perception 
A notion, therefore, is 
nothing else but the general picture retained in the 
mind of what has been perceived.* On these notions 
retained by memory depends all speaking and think- 
ing. They are what commonly go under the name 
of things; and speech is only a means of recalling 
definite perceptions‘ to the memory. Notions are 


1 Sext. Math. vii. 203 and 
216. In Diog. x. 52, instead of 
évepyelas, we should read with 
Cobet évapyeias. Besides this 
peculiar expression, Epicurus 
uses sometimes alc@nois, some- 
times gavracia (Sert. 1. c.), for 
sensation. An impression on 
the senses, he calls gavractixh 
emiBorh. Diog. 50. 

2 Diog. 32. 

3 Diog. 33: thy 5& wpdandw 
A€youow olovel kardrAnw } Sdtav 
OpOhy } Evvocav } Kaboaikhy vonow 
évarokeméevny, TovréoTs pmvhunyv 
Tov modAanis EEwOev pavevtos. By 
the help of this passage, Cicero’s 
description, N. D. i. 16, 43, must 
be corrected. 

4 Diog. 1. c.: Gua yap rE 
pnOjva: kvOpwros eb0s Kata xpd- 
Anbw xal 6 réros airov voeira 
Tponyounevey rav aicbhoewy, 
wavrl oby évéuart +d mpwTws tro- 
TeTaypévoy évapyés éort’ Kal ox 


hy enrizapev 1rd Cnrovuevov, ef 
1) apdrepoy eyvadKemev avTd . . . 
00d by wvoudoaper Tt wh mpdrEpoy 
avrod xara mpddnyiv roy tiroy 
madévres. Hence the exhorta- 
tion in Epicurus’ letter to 
Herodotus (in Diog. x. 37): 
mperov uty oby Ta UmoTETAyLEVG 
Tois pbdyyos Set eiAndévat Srws 
ky 7a dotaCoueva  Snrodmeva }) 
a&mopoupeva Exwmev eis avd-yovres 
éxixplvew,x.r.A. Every impres- — 
sion must be referred todefinite | 
perceptions; apart from per- 
ceptions, no reality belongs to 
our impressions ; or, as it is ex- 
pressed Seat. Pyrrh. ii. 107, 
Math. viii. 13, 268: The Epi- 
cureans deny the existence of 
a Aextdy, and that between a 
thing and its name there exists 
a third intermediate something 
—aconception. See also Seat. 
vii. 267. 
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presupposed in all scientific knowledge.! Together 
with sensations they form the measure of the truth 
of our convictions ;? and it holds true of them as it 
did of sensations—that they are true in themselves 
and need no proof.? Taken by themselves, notions, 
like perceptions, are reflections in the soul of things 
on which the transforming action of the mind, chang- 
ing external impressions into conceptions, has not 
as yet been brought to bear. 

For this very reason notions are not sufficient. 


From appearances we must advance to their secret: 


causes ; from the known to the unknown.‘ But far 
too little value was attached by Epicurus to the 
logical forms of thought, or he would have investi- 
gated more accurately the nature of this process of 
advancing.” Thoughts, in his view, result from sen- 
sations spontaneously, and although a certain amount 
of reflection is necessary for the process, yet it re- 
quires no scientific guidance. The thoughts arrived 


1 Diog. 33. Seat. Math. i. 7d mpirrov évvdnua nal? Exarroy 


57 (xi. 21): oBre (yreiy obre 
dwopeiv €or: xata toy oddov 'Exl- 
Kovpoy &vev mpodtwews. Ibid. 
viii. 387, p. 521; Plut. De An. 
6: The difficulty, that all learn- 
ing presupposes knowledge, the 
Stoics met by gvomal Evvoia, 
the Epicureans by poAfpes 
which accordingly are the 
natural test of truth. 

? See p. 426, 1. Diog. 1. c.: 
évapyeis ov elow al mpoartyes 
kal 7d Bogactdy awd mpordpav 
sivds evapyois iprnra, eg’ b dva- 
epovtes Adyouev. 

2 See previous note and 


Epic. in Diog. 38: avdynn yap 


POd-yyov BrérecGa nal undty dmo- 
Seltews wpucdeiobat, elrep étouev 
7d (nroimevov h &ropotmevoy xal 
dokaCspevoy ep’ d avdtouer. 

4 Diog. 33 (Conf. 38, 104) : 
wept ray adfjAwy axd Tay pawo- 
pévey xph onpeovoba. 

5 See p. 422,4. Steinhart, 
p- 466, goes too far, in saying 
that Epicurus defied all law 
and rule in thought. — 

® Diog. 32: nal yap wal énl- 
vou waoca awd, THY aicOhoewy 
yeybvaci, xard re repirrmwoiv (pro- 
bably: the coincidence of several 
sensations to be distinguished 
from their ctveois or free com- 
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at in this way do not stand as a higher genus above 
perceptions, but they are only opinions (t7oAn Wis, 
doa) without a note of truth in themselves, and 
depending for their truth upon sensation. That 
opinion may be considered a true one which is based 
on the testimony of the senses, or is at least not con- 
trary to the senses, and that a false opinion in which 
the opposite is the case.! Sometimes we suppose that 
upon certain present impressions other impressions 
will follow ; for instance, that a tower which appears 
round at a distance will appear round close at hand. 
In that case, if the real perception corresponds with 
our supposition, our opinion is true, otherwise it is 
false? At other times we suppose that certain ap- 
pearances are due to secret causes; for instance, that 
empty space is the cause of motion. If all appear- 
ances tally with their explanations, we may consider 


bination) Kal dyadroylav Kal vyelas, Pevdeis 5t al re avrimapru- 


buoidtnra Kal odvbeow, cupBar- 
Aopéevov tt Kal Tov Aoytopod. 
Conf. p. 422, 4; 429, 1, and the 
corresponding doctrine of the 
Stoics, p. 80, with the teaching 
of Epicurus, on the genesis of 
thoughts from sensations. 

1 Diog. 33: wal 7d Sokacrdy 
amd mporépou Tivds evapyous Hprn- 
Tat... Thy dé Sdtav Kal drdAn bv 
Adyouow, aAndn TéE pact Kai 
Wevdy* dy ey yap empaprupnras 
4 ph avripaptupprar &A707 elvat- 
dav St wh emiaprupyra: fh avtt- 
paprupirayevdy ruyxave. Sert. 
Math, vii. 211: ra@v dotey Kard 
tov Exlxoupoy ai pev &Andeis elow 
ai 3& Wevdeis: GAnOets pev al re 
dvtimaprupodpevar Kal obK dyri- 
paprupovueva: xpos Tis évap- 


povpevar kal odx emimaptupovmevat 
mpds THs évapyeias. Ritter, iii. 
486, observes that these state- 
ments are contradictory. Ac- 
cording to Sextus, an opimion is 
only then true when it can be 
proved and not refuted ; accord- 
ing to Diogenes, when it can be | 
proved or not refuted. The / 
latter is, however, clearly meant } 
by Sextus, and is affirmed by 
Epicurus in Diog. 50 and 51. 

2 Epicur. in Diog. 50; Ibid. 
33; Seat. vii. 212. The object of 
a future sensation is called by 
Diog. 38, 7d mpoopévor. Diog. 
x. 34, himself gives a perverted 
explanation of this term, which 
probably misled Steinhart, p. 
466. 


| 
| 
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our suppositions correct ; if not, our suppositions are 
incorrect.! In the first case the test of the truth of 
an opinion is that it is supported by experience; in 
the latter that it is not refuted by experience.? Have 
we not here all the leading features of a theory of 
knowledge based purely on sensation? The Epi- 
curean’s interest in these questions was, however, far 
too slight to construct with them a developed theory 
of materialism. 

Little pains seem to have been taken by Epicurus 
to overcome the difficulties by which his view was 
beset. If all sensations as such are true, the saying 
of Protagoras necessarily follows that for each indi- 
vidual that is true which seems to him to be true, that 
contrary impressions about one and the same object 
are true, and that deceptions of the senses, so many 
instances of which are supplied by experience, are 
really impossible. To avoid these conclusions, Epi- 
curus maintained that for each different impression 
there is a different object-picture. What imme- 
diately affects our senses is not the object itself, but 
a picture of the object, and these pictures may be 
innumerable, a different one being the cause of each 
separate sensation. Moreover, although the pictures 
emanating from the same object are in general nearly 
alike, it is possible that they may differ from one- 


1 Seat. 1. c. 213. true; our impressions of the 

2? The two tests of truth, secret causes of these appear- 
proof and absence of refutation, ances must not be refuted. The 
do not, therefore, as Sextus ex- former test —— to opinions 
pressly’ says, refer to the same regarding +d «poouévov; the 
cases. Our suppositions in latter, to opinions regarding 7d 
respect of external appearances &bdndov. Diag. 38. 
must be proved, in order to be 
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Cuar. another owing to a variety of causes. If, therefore, the 


same object appears different to different individuals, 


the cause of these different sensations is not one and 
the same, but a different one, and different pictures 
must have affected their senses. If our own sensa-~ 
tions deceive us, the blame does not belong to our 
senses, as though they had depicted to us unreal ob- 
jects, but to our judgment for drawing unwarranted 
inferences from pictures ' as to their causes. 

This line of argument, however, only removes the 


difficulty one step further. 


Sensation is said always 


to reproduce faithfully the picture which affects the 
organs of sense, but the pictures do not always re- 
produce the object with equal faithfulness. How 
then can a faithful picture be known from one which 
is not faithful? } To this question the Epicurean 
4 ‘system can furnish no real answer. To say that the 
wise man knows how to distinguish a faithful from 
an unfaithful picture? is to despair of an absolute 
standard at all, and to make the decision of truth or 
error depend upon the individual’s judgment. Such 
a statement reduces all our impressions of the pro- 
perties of things to a relative level. {if sensation 
does not show us things themselves, but only those 
impressions of them which happen to affect us, it 
does not supply us with a knowledge of things as 
they are, but as they happen to be related to us. ) It 


’ Compare the passages in 
Sext. vii. 206, quoted p. 427, 1. 
2 Cie. Acad. ii. 14, 45: Nam 
qui voluit subvenire erroribus 
Epicurus iis, qui videntur con- 


turbare veri cognitionem, dixit- 
que sapientis esse opinionem a 
perspicuitate sejungere, nihil 
profecit, ipsius enim opinionis 
errorem nullo modo sustulit, 
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was, therefore, a legitimate inference from this theory 
of knowledge for Epicurus to deny that colour be- 
longs to bodies in themselves, since some only see 
colour in the dark, whilst others do not.! Like his 
predecessor, Democritus, he must have been brought 
to this view by his theory of atoms. Few of the 
properties belong to atoms which we perceive in 
things, and hence all other properties must be ex- 
plained as not belonging to the essence, but only be- 
longing to the appearance of things.? The taste for 
speculation was, however, too weak, and the need of 
a direct truth of the senses too strong in Epicurus 
for him to be able to turn his thoughts im this direc- 
tion for long. Whilst allowing to certain properties 
of things only a relative value, he had no wish to 
doubt the reality of objects, nor to disparage the 


object-pictures which furnish us with sensations.3 


1 Plut. Adv. Col. 7, 2 (Stob. 
Eel, i. 366; Zuer. ii. 795): 6 
"Exlaoupos otk elvar Adywv Te 
Xpopara cuppuy Trois cHpaciy, 
GAAG yevvacOau Kara mods TIWas 
raters Kal Oéoes mpds Thy Shiv. 
For says Epicurus, ob« ola dws 
bef 7a ev oxdre: radra byra pom 
Xpopara Exeyv. Often some see 
colour where others do not; 
ob padAov oby Exev A wh Exew 
xXpopapnOhcera: TeV cwudror EKa- 
orov. 

2 Simpl. Categ 109, B (Schol. 
- in Arist. 92, a, 10): Since De- 
mocritus and Epicurus depute 
all qualities to atoms except 
those of form and mode of com- 
bination, émiylverGat Adyous: tras 
&AAas woidrnras, tds Te arAas, 
oloy Sepudrnras Kal AeidrynTas, Kal 


Tas Kata xphuara kat rods xumods. 
Lwueret. 1, ¢. 

§ Compare the passages al- 
ready quoted, on the truth of 
the impressions of the senses, 
and the words of Epicurus, in 
Diog. 68: &dAAa phy kal re oxh- 
para kal 7& xXpmpara kal re peyeon 
Kal Ta Bdpea kal boa UAAG KaTn- 
yopeira: kare Tov odéuaTtos ws by 
eis abrd BeBnxdra kal waow évdy- 
rah rois éparois nal Kara thy 
alsOnow abthy yvworois, ov8 ds 
na éaurds ciot pices dotacréov 
(0b yap Suvardy érivoijoat-rodro), 
ot BAws ds obn ciolv, o8f’ ds 
érepd tia xpooymdpxovra TovT@ 
acdpata ob8’ &s popla robrou, 
GAN’ ws Td BAov cHpua KabdrAou pey 
éx totrwy wdvtay thy éavrov 
guow Exov aldiov, K.7.A, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
THE EPICUREAN VIEWS ON NATURE. 


Cuar. Ir Epicurvus and his followers underrated logic, to 
XVII; natural science they attached a considerable value. 
A, General’ This value was, however, exclusively derived from a 
U1EWS ON si ° . 
ere. ‘a of the practical advantages which a knowledge 
(1) Object, \of nature confers in opposing superstition. Without 
value, and : 
method of Such an object the study of nature would have 
pe oy seemed wholly superfluous.' Such being their atti- 
of nature. ° . . 
tude of mind, the Epicureans were, as might have 
been expected, indifferent about giving a complete 
and accurate explanation of phenomena. Their one 
aim was to put forward such a view of nature as 
would do away with the necessity for supernatural 
intervention, without at the same time pretending to 
offer a sufficient solution of the problems raised by 
science.2 Whilst, therefore, devoting considerable 
attention to natural science,? Epicurus does not seem 
! Epic. in Diog. 143: ob« hy 2 0d yap 8h i8:oAoylas Kal 
Tov moBovmevoy wept Tay Kupiwrd- Kevnjs Sdins 46 Blos nuwy Exe 
twv Avew wy Karedéra tls 7 TOU xpelav, GAA TOU aBopyBws uas 
ciumavtos plots &AA’ bwowrevd- (Hv. Epic. in Diog. 87. 
pevéy tt Trav Kara Tovs ubOous. 5 Diog. 27, mentions 37 books 
ore otx hv kvev guaiwdcylas of his mepi gicews, besides 


&xepalas ras NSovas dxoAauBdvery. smaller works. 
For further particulars, p. 422. 
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to have considered certainty to be of importance, or 
even to be possible, in dealing with details of scien- 
tific study. Of the general causes of things we can 
and ought to entertain a firm conviction, since the 
possibility of overcoming religious prejudices and 
jthe fears occasioned by them depends on these con- 
victions. No such result, however, follows from the 
investigation of details, which, on the contrary, only 
tends to confirm prejudices in those who are not 
already emancipated from them. In dealing with 
details it is, therefore, enough for Epicurus to show 


a 


that various natural causes for phenomena may be 


imagined, and to offer various suggestions which 
dispense with the intervention of the Gods and the 
myths of a belief in Providence.’ To say that any 
one of these expedients is the only possible one, is 


in most cases to exceed 


1 Epic. in Diog. 78: wal phy 
nal rhy itp rév xupiwrdtoyv ai- 
rlay étaxpiBaoa puowdcylas Ep- 
you elva: Set voul(ew xa rd 
paxdpioy dv rH wepl TY peredpwr 
yoo évrav0a wenrwrévat’ wal 
évy rq, tives pices ai Sewpotpevar 
kara Ta peréwpa ravTi, xal doa 
cvyyevn mpos Thy «is TavTa axpl- 
Bewav> tr: bt wal rd wAcovaxas ev 
Tois rowbros elva: [evidently pi; 
elvyasmust be read }, kal 7d ebdexo- 
pévws wal BAAws wos Exetv, GAN’ 
amwa@s ph elva: dv apOdpry Kal 
paxapig ples: rev Sidxpiow bxo- 
BaraAdvrav }) rdpaxov pnOéy- mai 
Tovro xaTadafei Ti Siavolg Eorw 
ards obrws ely. 7d 8 ev zi 
loropig serrwxbds rijs décews Kal 
évaroAts xa) Tpowys Kal exrchbews 
nal dca ovyyevh Tobros pnbey Eri 
xpds rd paxdpioy Ths ydoews ouv- 


the bounds of experience 


relvery (how very different from 
Aristotle. See Zeller, Philoso- 
phie der Griechen, ii. b, 113, 3; 
114, 3; 359, 2), Gar’ duolws robs 
pdpous Exew Tors Tatra xatiddy- 
ras thyes bt ai pices e&yvoouvTas 
xa) vives al kupiorarat aittas, wal €: 
(as if) ph wpocySecay tabra, rdxa 
5 wad wAclous, Srav 7d OduBos dx 
ris TolTwy wpoKatavonhcexs uh 
Sbuvnra Thy Adow AauBdyew Kara 
Thy wepl TaY KupieoTdtwy oiKovo- 
play. (Conf. Zuer. vi. 60; v. 82.) 
51d 5h nal wAclous aitias ebploxoper 
Tpona@y, «.7.A, Kal ob dei voullew 
Thy drip robrwy xpelay &upiBeay 
ph axeirnpévat bon zpbs 7d ardpa- 
xov wal paxdpioy Rudy cvvrelvei, 
wr.A. Ibid. 104: nal nar’ Ga- 
Aous 8t tpdwous wAclovas évdEexe- 


Ta kepavvovs dworeciobe. pdvory 
6 pdbos arécte, 
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and human knowledge, and to go back to the ca- 
pricious explanations of mythology.' Possibly the 
world may move, and possibly it may be at rest. Pos- 
sibly it may be round, or else it may be triangular, or 
have any other shape. Possibly the sun and the stars 
may be extinguished at setting, and be lighted afresh 
at their rising. It is, however, equally possible that 
they may only disappear under the earth and re- 
appear again, or that their rising and setting may 
be due to yet other causes. Possibly the waxing 
and waning of the moon may be caused by the 
moon’s revolving; or it may be due to an atmos- 
pheric change, or to an actual increase and decrease 
in the moon’s size, or to some other cause. Possibly 
the moon may shine with borrowed light, or it may 
shine with its own, experience supplying us with 
instances of bodies which give their own light, and 
of those which have their light borrowed.2 From 
these and such-like statements it appears that 
questions of natural science in themselves have no 


1 Toid. 87: mdvra pty oby 
ylvera: aoclotws KaTd xdvrwv, 
kara mAcovaxdy Tpéroy éxkabatpo- 
pévav TULMHYwWS TOIS Paivouevas, 
bray Tis Td wmiBavodoyoumeEvov imép 
abrav bedytws Katadimp. Stray 5é 
Tis TO wey awodimp, Td bE exBdrn 
duolws gipdwyvoy by TE pawoundvy 
SjAov Bri kal ex wavTds éxalrre 
guotodoynuatos én Bi rby pov 
karapper, Ibid. 98: of 5e rd ey 
AauBdvoyres (those who only 
allow one explanation for every 
phenomenon) rots Te pavouévas 
udxorras kal rov Ti Suvaroy dv- 
Opary Oewpjoos Siarextwxacw. In 
investigating nature, they pro- 


ceed on suppositions chosen at 
random (é£idéuara xevd xa vouo- 
Geola, Epic. l.c. 86). Conf. 94; 
104; 113. ZLueret. vi. 703. 

2 Epic. in Diog. 88; 92-95. 
Many other similar instances 
might be quoted. In support of 
the view that the sun was ex- 
tinguished at setting, Epicurus, 
according to Cleomed. Meteora, 
p. 89, is said to have appealed 
to the story (respecting which 
Posidonius in Strabo, iii. 1, 5, 
p. 138) that, as it sets, the his- 
sing of the ocean may be heard 
on the sea-shore. 
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value for Epicurus. Whilst granting that only one Cuap. 
natural explanation of phenomena is generally pos- —- 
sible, yet in any particular case he is perfectly indif- 

ferent which explanation is adopted. 

Great stress is, however, laid by him on the (2) Ak- 
general explanation. In contrast with the religious —— 
view which regards the world as a system of means ton of 

leading to ends, the leading business of the natural = 
'-;seience of the Epicureans is to refer all phenomena 
to natural causes. To an Epicurean nothing appears 
more absurd than to suppose that the arrangements 
of nature have for their object the well-being of 
mankind, or that they have any object at all; The 
tongue is not given us for the purpose of speaking, 
nor the ears for the purpose of hearing. Asa matter 
of fact it would, indeed, be more correct to say, that 
\,we speak because we have a tongue, and hear because 
we have ears. Natural powers have acted purely 
\y according to the law of necessity, and among their 
various products, there could not fail to be some 
presenting the appearance of purpose in their ar- 
rangement. In the case of man there have resulted 
many such resources and powers. But this result is 
by no means intentional; it is simply an accidental 
consequence of natural causes. In explaining nature 
, all thought of Gods must be put out of sight, whose 
} happiness is inconceivable, on the supposition that 
they care for mankind and his welfare.' 
' The principle is thus ex- Ordine se suo quzeque sagaci 
panded by Lueret. i. 1021 :— mente locarunt, 


Nam certe neque consilio pri- Nec quos queque darent motus 
mordia rerum — pepigere profecto « 
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Confining, as Epicurus did, his interest in nature 
completely to this general view of things, in carrying 
it into details he was all the more inclined to rely 
upon some older system. No one, however, appeared 
better to correspond with his tone of mind than that 
of Democritus, which, moreover, commended itself 
to him not only by absolutely banishing the idea of 
final cause, but in particular by referring everything 
to matter, and by its theory of atoms. As Epicurus 
splaced in each individual thing taken by itself the 
ultimate end of action, so Democritus had theoretic- 
ally made all that is real to consist in what is 


absolutely individual or in atoms. 


science, therefore, seemed 


Sed quia multa modis multis 
mutata per omne 

Ex infinito vexantur percita. 
plagis, 

Omne genus motus et coetus ex- 
periundo, 

Tandem deveniunt in tales dis- 
posituras, 

Qualibus hee rebus consistit 
summa creata. 


v. 156: 


Dicere porro hominum causa 
voluisse [scil. Deos] parare 
Preclaram mundi naturam, Xe. 
Desipere est. Quid enim im- 
mortalibus atque beatis 

Gratia nostra queat largirier 
emolumenti, 

Ut nostra quidquam causa ge- 
rere adgrediantur ? 

Quidve novi potuit tanto post 
ante quietos 

Inlicere, ut cuperent vitam mu- 
tare priorem?... 

Exemplum porro gignundis re- 
bus et ipsa 


His natural 
to present the most na- 


Notities hominum, Dis unde 
est insita primum; . 

Si non ipsa dedit specimen na- 
tura creandi ? 


Conf. iv. 820; v. 78; 195; 419. 
In these views, he is only fol- 
lowing Epicurus. Heavenly 
phenomena, says the latter, in 
Diog. 76, wnre Nerroupyovvrds Te 
vos voul€ew Set yiver9a Kal dia- 
tdrrovros # Siardéavros Kal dua 
Thy wacay pakapiotnta exovros 
pet’ dpbapclas: ob yap ovppwvodcr 
mpaypareia: kal gpovrTides sat 
épyal nal xdpires TH waxapidryti, 
GAN’ dobevelz Kal PdBy kal xpoo- 
Senre tav wAnoloy Tabra yiverat. 
LTbid. 97: 7 bela pbows mpbs ratte 
pndanyn mpocayécOw, GAA’ are 
Toupynros diarnpelcOw Kal dy TH 
wdon paxapiérnr:. Tbid. 113. 
With these passages, Cic. N. D. 
i, 20, 52, and Plut. Plac. i. 7, 7 
(likewise ii. 3,2; Stub. i. 442), 
are quite in agreement. 
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tural basis for the Epicurean Ethics. If, therefore, 
the Stoics had already followed Heraclitus in their 
views of nature, Epicurus followed Democritus still 
more closely, and hence, with the exception of one 
single point, the additions made by Epicurus to the 
theory of this philosopher are philosophically un- 
important. 

With Democritus Epicurus agreed in holding 


(3) Atoms 


that there is no other form of reality except that of 4 pty 


“bodily reality. Every substance, he says in the 
words of the Stoics, must affect others, and be 
affected by them; and whatever affects others or is 
itself affected, is corporeal. Corporeal substance is, 
j therefore, the only kind of substance.' The various 
qualities of things, essential ones ap well as acci- 
dental ones, are not therefore incorporeal existences, 
but simply chance modes of body, the former 
being called by Epicurus svp~B8eS8nxora, the latter, 


cupTT@pata.” 


1 Imor. i. 440 :— 

Preterea per se quodcumque 
erit aut faciet quid 

Aut aliis fungi [wdoxew] debe- 
bit agentibus ipsum, 

Aut erit, ut possint in eo res 
esse gerique. 

At facere et fungi sine corpore 
nulla potest res, 

Nec prebere locum porro nisi 
inane vacansque. 

Ergo preter inane et corpora 
tertia per se 

Nulla potest rerum in numero 
natura relinqui. 


Bpic. in Diog. 67: na’ éavrd bt 
ob tor: vojoas Td dodparoy WARY 


But a second something is necessary 


éx) tov Kevod. Td 3t Kexdy obre 
mojo obre wadeiv Sbvarat, AAG 
xlynow udvoy 3: éavrod Trois od- 
pact wapéxera, 00’ ol Aéyovres 
dodparoy elvas Thy Wuxhy paroud- 
Covotv. obey yap by éd0varo wol- 
civ obre xdoxew ef hy ToabTn, 

7 Diog. 68; 40. nor. i. 
449, who expresses cunBeBnxdra 
by conjuncta, and cuprrépara 
by eventa. Among the latter, 
Lucretius, 459, reckons time, 
because in itself it is nothing, 
and only comes to our know- 
ledge through motion and rest. 
Likewise Epicurus, in Diog. 72 
(conf, Stob. i. 252), shows that 
time is composed of days and 


space. 
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besides corporeal substance in order to explain phe- 
nomena, viz. empty space. That empty space exists 
is proved by the differences of weight in bodies. 
For what else could be the cause of this difference ?' 
It is proved still more conclusively by motion, mo- 
tion being impossible without empty space.? Mind 
as a moving cause, however, seems to Epicurus 
altogether superfluous. Everything that exists con- 


-.gists of bodies and empty space, and there is no 


third thing.’ 

Democritus had resolved the two conceptions of 
body and empty space into the conceptions of being 
and not being. ‘True to his position, Epicurus dis- 
pensed with this speculative basis; he holds to the 
ordinary notions of empty space, and of a material 
filling space,t and simply proves these notions by 


nights, and their portions, of 
states of feeling or unconscious- 
ness, of motion or rest, and 
hence that it is only a product 
(ciprtwua) of these phenomena; 
and these being again cuprre- 
ara, time is defined by the 
Epicurean Demetrius (Sezt. 
Math. x, 219; Pyrrh. iii. 137): 
chunrTapa cunTTwTatwy mwapend- 
Kevoy Huepas Te Kal vuti Kal Spas 
kal mdQeot Kal &rabelas Kad nivh- 
cect Kal povais. The distinction 
between abstract and sensuous 
or undivided time (Steinhart, 
I. c. 466) does not appear to 
exist in Diogenes. His xpéva 
5:a Adyou Oewpyrol (Diog. 47) 
are imperceptibly small divi- 
sions of time, tempora multa, 
ratio qu comperit esse, which, 
according to Lucret. iv. 792, are 
contained in every given time. 


1 Lucret. i. 358, 

2 LTucret. 1. c. and i. 329; 
Diog. 40 and 67; Seat. Math. 
vii, 213; viii. 329. Most of the 
remarks in Lueret. i. 346 and 
532 point to the same funda- 
mental idea: Without vacant 
interstices, nourishment cannot 
be diffused over the whole 
bodies of plants or animals, 
nor can noise, cold, fire and 
water penetrate through solid 
bodies, or any body be broken 
up into parts. The same in 
Themist. 40,b; Simpl. De Ceelo, 
Schol. in Arist. 484, a, 26. 

* Iner. i. 440; Diog. 39; 
Plut. Adv. Col. 11, 5. 

‘ Body is defined by Epi- 
curus (Seat. Math. i. 21; x. 
240; 257; xi. 226) as rd rpixh 
Siacrarby pera avtitumias, OF as 
atvodos Kara &0pocpdy peyébous 


< 
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the qualities of phenomena. For this very reason 
Democritus’ division of body into innumerable pri- 
mary particles or atoms appeared to him most 
necessary. All bodies known to us by sensation are 
composed of parts.' If the process of division were 
infinitely continued, all things would ultimately be 
resolved -into the non-existent—so Epicurus and 
Democritus argue ;—and conversely all things must 


_have been formed out of the non-existent, in defiance 


of the first principle of natural science that nothing 
can come from nothing, and that nothing can be 


resolved into nothing.? 


Kal oXiparos Kal aytitunfas Kal 
Bdpovs. Emptiness is (accord- 
ing to Seat. x. 2) ptois avapys 
or Epnuos wavtds céuaros. Wher 
occupied by a body, it is called 
--dxos; when bodies passthrough 
it, it is xépa; so that all three 
expressions, as Stob. Hcl. i. 388, 
rightly observes, are only dif- 
ferent names for the same 
thing. To the same effect is 
the statement in Plut. Plac. i. 
20. 

! Hence, in Diag. 69, &0po- 
ope and cuprepophwevoy are used 
of bodies; in Diog. 71, all 
bodies are called cuprrépara ; 
and according to Epicurus 
(Sext. Math. x. 42), all changes 
in bodies are due to local dis- 
placement of the atoms. Plut. 
Amator. 24, 3, p. 769, observes 
that Epicurus deals with ap) 
and ovumAoxh, but never with 
évérns. 

2 Epic. in Diog. 40: tay ow- 
pedro Ta peéy dort ovynploes 745° 
et dy al ovyxpice:s wexolnvras: 
ratte dé dor kroua wal auera- 


Hence, we must conclude 


Banta etrep wh pédAAE wdyra, els 
7d uh by pbaphorecba:, BAA’ iaxd- 
ovra imoudvery ey tais diaddbcect 
Tay auyxploewy . . . Gore ras 
apxas ardpous avayKaioy elva: ca- 
pdrov pices. Ibid. 56; Luer. 
i. 147 ; ii. 551; 751; 790. Fur- 
ther arguments for the belief 
in atoms in Lwueret. i. 498: 
Since a body and the space in 
which it is are entirely dif- 
ferent, both must originally 
have existed without any inter- 
mingling. If things exist com- 
posed of the full and the empty, 
the full by itself must exist, 
and likewise the empty. Bodies 
in which there is no empty 
space cannot be divided. They 
may be eternal, and must be so, 
unless things have been pro- 
duced out of nothing. With- 
out empty space, soft- bodies 
could not exist, nor hard bodies 
without something full. If 
there were no indivisible parts, 
everything must have been 
long since destroyed. The re- 
gularity of phenomena presup- 
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that the primary component parts of things can 
neither have come into existence nor cease to exist, 
nor yet be changed in their nature.'' These primary 
bodies contain no empty space in themselves, and 
hence can neither be divided nor destroyed, nor be 
changed in any way.? They are so small that they 
do not impress the senses, and it is a matter of fact 
that we do not see them. Nevertheless they must 
not be regarded as mathematical atoms, the name 
atoms being only assigned to them because their 
bodily structure will not admit of division.? More- 
over, they have neither colour, warmth, smell, nor 
any other property; properties only belonging to 
distinct materials ;* and for this reason they must 
not be sought in the four elements, all of which, as 
experience shows, come into being and pass away.° 
They only possess the universal qualities of all 
corporeal things, viz. shape, size, and weight.°® 


poses unchangeable primary ix. 219; x. 318; Stob. Ecl. 
elements. Ali that is compo- i. 306; Plut. Pl. Phil. i. 3, 
site must ultimately consist of 29 


simple indivisible parts. If 2 Epic. in Diog. 41; Lweret. 


there were no indivisible parts, 
every body would consist of 
innumerable parts as many in 
the smaller as in the greater 
body (conf. Epic. in Diog. 56). 
lf nature did not reduce things 
to their smallest parts, it could 
not make new things. These 
arguments, very unequal in 
value, were borrowed by Lucre- 
tius from Epicurus. Plut. in 
Hus. Pr. Ev. i. 8, 9, quotes, as 
an Epicurean principle, that 
unchangeable Being must be 
at the bottom of everything. 

! Epicurus and Lucretius, 
lic. Ler. i. 529 ;. Seat. Math. 


i. 528; Simpl. De Ceelo, Schol. 
in Arist. 484, a, 23. 

3 Diog. 44 and 55; Lueret. 
i. 266, where it is proved, by 
many analogies, that there may 
be invisible bodies; Stod. 1. c.; 
Plut 1. ¢.; Simpl. Phys. 216, a, 

4 Diog. 44; 54; Lwer, ii. 
736 and 841; Plut.1.c¢. See 
page 433, 2. 

5 [neret. v. 235. 

® Diog.; Plut. Plac. i. 3, 29. 
The statement there made, that 
Democritus only allowed to 
atoms size and shape, and that 
Epicurus added weight, is not 
a correct one. 
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Not only must atoms, like all other bodies, have 
shape, but there must exist among them indefinitely 
many varieties of shape, or it would be impossible 
to account for the innumerable differences of things. 
There-cannot, however, be really an infinite number 
of such shapes, as Democritus maintained, in any 
limited body, as is intelligible of itself, nor yet in 
the whole universe,'! since an unlimited number 
would make the arrangement of the world impos- 
sible, in the world everything being circumscribed 
by certain extreme limits.? Again, atoms must be 
different in point of size; for all materials cannot 
be divided into particles of equal size. Yet even to 
this difference there must be some bounds. An atom 
must neither be so large as to become an object of 
sense, nor can it, after what has been said, be in- 
finitely small. From difference in point of size 
the difference of atoms in point of weight follows.’ 
In point of number atoms must be unlimited, and 
in the same way empty space must be unbounded 
also. For since everything bounded must be bounded 
by something, it is impossible to imagine any bounds 
of the universe beyond which nothing exists, and 
hence there can be no bounds at all. The absence 


1 Diog. 42; Luer. ii. 333 figures as great as the number 


and 478; Plut. Plac. i. 3, 30 
(where, however, it would be 
against the sense to substitute 
H for ph as Steinhart 1. ¢. p.473 
note 94 does); Alex. Aphr. in 
Phi op. Gen. et Corr. 3,b; Cie. 
N. D. i. 24, 66. It does not, 
however, appear that Lucret. 
ji. 333, made the variety of 


of atoms. (Ritter, iv. 101.) 
2 Lwueret. i. 500. 
5 Diog. x. 55; Lucr. ii. 381. 


* See the passages quoted, 


p. 442, 6, and, 445, 5. The 


‘text of Stobeus, Ecl. i, 346, 


must be corrected by the aid of 
these passages. Plut. Plac. i. 
12, 5. 


B. The 
world, 
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aside of 
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of bounds must apply to the mass of atoms quite as 
much as to empty space. If an indefinite number 
of-atoms would not find room in a limited space, 
conversely a limited number of atoms would be lost 
in empty space, and never able to forma world.! In 
all these views Epicurus closely follows Democritus, 
no doubt, agreeing with him also in explaining the 
qualities of things by the composition of their atoms.? 


In deducing the origin of things from their 
primary causes, Epicurus, however, deviates widely 


from his predecessor. 


Atoms—so it was taught by 


both—have by virtue of their weight been eternally 


engaged in a downward motion.’ 


1 Epic. in Diog. 41: &AAd 
why Kal rd wav trepdy éatt: rd 
yap mewepacuévov Expoy Exes" Td 
&’ &pov rap’ €repdy ti Oewpetra. 
Gore obk exov axpov mépas ovK 
éxet, wépas 5’ ovx Exov kretpov ay 
ey wal ob wemepaopevoy. The 
same argument is used by Lu- 
eret. i. 951; 1008-1020. He 
continues 984, 1021: If space 
were limited, all bodies would 
collect towards its lower part 
by reason of their weight, and 
their motion would cease. Un- 
less the quantity of matter 
were unlimited, the amount 
lost by bodies in their mutual 
contact could not be supplied. 
Conf. also Plut. Adv. Col. 13, 
3; in Hus. Pr. Ev. i. 8,9; Plac. 
i. 38, 28; Alex. in Simpl. Phys. 
107, b, who mentions the argu- 
ment of Epicurus quoted above 
as the chief argument of the 
Epicureans. 

2 We have but little infor- 
mation; but it has been al- 
ready shown, p. 433, 2, and 


That all bodies 


follows too as a matter of 
course, that he referred all the 
properties of bodies to the 
shape and arrangement of the 
atoms. Whenever he found in 
the same body different quali- 
ties combined, he assumed that 
it was composed of different 
kinds of atoms. For instance, 
he asserted of wine: ov« elvat 
Bepudy avtoreA@s Toy olvoy, GAA’ 
Exew Tivas arduous ev abr@ Oepua- 
clas aworeAcoTinas, érépas 3’ ad 
Yuxpérnros. According to the 
ditterence ‘of constitution, it 
has on some acooling, on others 
a heating effect. Plut. Qu. 
Conviv. iii. 5, 1, 4; Adv, Col. 
6. This agrees with the re- 
marks made on Democritus in . 
vol. i. 597. 

® Diog. 43; 47; Cic. N. D. 
i. 20, 54. What idea Epicurus 
formed to himself of motion 
we are not told. We learn, 
however, from Zhemist. Phys. 
52, b, that he replied to Aris- 
totle’s proof of motion, that no 


5 


\y should move downwards in empty space seemed to 
Epicurus a matter of course; for whatever is heavy 
\. must fall unless it is supported.! He was therefore 
opposed to the Aristotelian view that heaviness shows 
itself in the form of attraction towards a centre, 
and consequently to his further supposition that 
downward mode of motion only belongs to certain 
bodies, circular motion being for others more natural.? 
The objection that in endless space there is no above 
or below he could only meet by appealing to ex- 
perience,’ some things always appearing above our 
heads, others beneath our feet.4 But whilst Demo- 
critus held that atoms in their downward motion 
meet together, thus giving rise to a rotatory motion, 
no such view commended itself to Epicurus. Nay 
rather all atoms will fall equally fast, since empty 
j Space offers no resistance, and falling perpendi- 
ceularly it is impossible to see how they can meet.° 
To render a meeting possible he supposed the 
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constant quantities can be com- 
posed of indivisible particles 
(Phys. vi. 1), by saying : What- 
ever moves in a given line 
moves in the whole line, but not 
in the individual indivisible 
. portions of which the line con- 
sists. With reference to the 
same question, the Epicureans, 
according to Simpl. Phys. 219, b, 
asserted that everything moves 
equally quickly through indivi- 
sible spaces. 

1 Cte. Fin. i. 6, 18; Lueret. 
i. 1074. 

2 LTwer. ii. 1052 (the text 
being faulty); Simpl. De Ceelo, 
Schol. in Arist. 510, b, 30; 486, 


a, 7. The latter writer inac- 
curately groups Epicurus toge- 
ther with others (Democritus 
and Strato). The same point, 
according to Simpl. Phys. 113, 
b, divided Alexander of Aphro- 
disias and the Epicurean Zeno- 
bius, at the close of the second 
century after Christ. 

* As Aristotle had already 
done. 

4 Diog. 60; conf. Phst. Def. 
Orac. 28, p. 4265. 

® Epic. in Diog. 43; 61; 
Inver. ii. 225 ; Plut. C. Not. 43, 
1, p. 1082. This objection was 
borrowed from Aristotle by 
Epicurus, 
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smallest possible swerving aside from the perpen- 
dicular line in falling. This assumption seemed to 
him indispensable, since it would be otherwise im- 
possible to assert the freedom of the human will. 
For how can the will be free if everything falls 
according to the strict law of gravity? And for the 
same reason this swerving aside was not supposed to 
proceed from any natural necessity, but simply from 
the power of self-motion in the atoms.' In con- 
sequence of their meeting one part of the atoms 
rebounds—so Democritus also taught; the lighter 
ones are forced upwards, and from the upward and 
downward motions combined a rotatory motion 
arises.? When this motion takes place a clustering 
of atoms is the consequence, which by their own 
motion separate themselves from the remaining 
mass, and form a world of themselves.? Atoms 
being eternal and unchangeable, the process of 


, forming worlds must go on without beginning or 


end; and inasmuch as they are also infinite in. 


= 


number, and empty space is infinite also, there must 


be an innumerable number of worlds.® 


1 Tuer. ii. 216; 251; Cie. 
Hin. 1. 6, 18; N. D. i. (25) 69; 
De Fato, 10, 22; Plut. An. 
Procr. 6, 9, p. 1015; Solert. 
Anim. 7, 2, p. 964; Plac. i. 12, 
5; 23, 4; Stobeus, Eci. i. 346, 
394. 

2 Diog. 44; conf. 62; 90; 
Plut. Plac. i.12,65; Fac. Lun. 
4,5, p. 921; Stob. i. 346; La- 
cret. v. 432. 

3 Diog. 73; Ler. i. 1021. 
See above p. 437, 1; Plut. Def. 
Or. 19, p. 420. 


In the 


‘ Gic. Fin. 1. 6,17. See p. 
444, 3. 

5 Drog. 45; 73; Lueret. ii. 
1048; Plut. Plac. ii. 1, 3. It 
need hardly be remarked that 
by worlds world-bodies are 
hardly ‘meant. In Divg. 88, 
Epicurus defines the world asa 
part of the heaven, surrounding 
the earth and stars, having a 
definite shape, and, towards 
other parts of the heaven, 
bounded. 


THE WORLD—ITS ORIGIN. 


character of these worlds the greatest possible va- 
riety may be supposed, since it is most unlikely 
that the innumerable combinations of atoms all 
brought about at random will fall out alike. 
Equally impossible is it to assert that all these 
worlds are absolutely dissimilar. In general, Epi- 
curus assumed that they are extremely different: both 
in point of size and arrangement, and that here and 
there one may be similar to our own.' Moreover, 
since eternity affords time for all imaginable com- 
binations of atoms, nothing can ever be brought 
about now which has not already existed.? In one 
respect all worlds are alike; they come into existence, 
are liable to decay, and, like all other individual 
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elements, are exposed to a gradual increase andu” 


decrease.? So we might have assumed from other 
positions in his system. Between the individual 
worlds both Democritus and Epicurus insert in- 
termediate world-spaces, in which by the clustering 
of atoms from time to time new worlds come into 
being.‘ 

The origin of our world is thus described. Ata 
certain period of time—Lucretius® believes at no 
very distant period—a cluster of atoms of varying 


1 Diog. 45; 74; 88; Plut. 
Plac. ii. 2, 2; 7, 3; Stob. i. 490; 
Cio. N. D. ii. 18, 48; Acad. ii. 
40, 126. . 

2 Plut. in Hus. Pr. Ev. i. 8, 
9: Epicurus says, Sr: obdey Eévov 
GmoreAcira: dy TG wayTl wapa Toy 
H3n yeyevnuevov xpédvov karetpov. 

* Diog. 73; 89; Luoret. ii. 
1105; v. 91 and 235, where the 
transitory character of the 


world is elaborately proved; 
Cie. Fin. i. 6, 21. Stob. i. 418; 
Epicurus makes the world de- 
cay in the greatest variety of 
ways. Pit. Plac. ii. 4, 2. 

* Diog. x. 89. , 

5 vy. 324, arguing that his- 
torical memory would other- 
wise go much further back, and 
arts and sciences be of much 
greater antiquity. 


(2) Origin 
of the 
world. 
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shape and size was formed in this definite portion of 
space. These atoms meeting, there first arose from 
the pressure and rebound of the quickly-falling 
particles motions of every variety in every direction. 
Soon the greater atoms pressing downwards, by dint 
of weight forced upwards the smaller and lighter 
atoms, the fiery ones topmost and with the greatest 
impetus to form the ether, and afterwards those 
which form the air.! The upper pressure ceasing, 
these masses under the pressure of particles still 
joining it from below, spread forth sidewards, and 
thus the belts of fire and air were formed. Next 
uprose those atoms out of which the sun and stars 
are formed into the heights, and at the same time 
the earth settled down, its inner part being partially 
exhausted in those places where the sea now is. By 
the influence of the warmth of the ether, and the 
sun-heat, the earth-mass was bound together more 
closely, the sea was pressed out of it, and the surface 
assumed an uneven character. The world is shut 


1 On this point see Zueret. 
ii. 1112. The principle that 
similar elements naturally con- 
gregate is there explained in 
this way. 

2 LTucr. v. 416-508; Plut. 
Plac. i. 4. The latter view has 
been referred, in vol. i. 604, to 
the Atomists. It would now 
appear that it must be deduced 
from Epicureanism, and _ its 
agreement with the views attri- 
buted to Leucippus in other 
places explained by the well- 
known connection between Epi- 
curus and Democritus. The 


views of Epicurus on the for- 
mation of the world do not 
entirely agree with those of 
Democritus. It was probably 
with an eye to Democritus 
(compare the extracts in vol. i. 
608 from Orig. Philosoph. p. 
17) that Epicurns, in Diag. 90, 
denied that the world could be 
increased from without, or that 
sun and moon could in this way 
be possibly absorbed in our 
world. Zueret. ii. 1105, how- 
ever, supposes an increase of 
the world from without to be 
possible. 


THE WORLD—ITS ARRANGEMENT. 


off from other worlds and from empty space by those 
bodies which form its external boundary.! 

Asking, in the next place, what idea must be 
formed of the arrangement of the world, we are met 
by the two principles which Epicurus is never weary 
of inculeating ; one, that we must deduce nothing 

_ from an intentional arrangement by deity, but refer 
v erything simply and solely to mechanical causes ; 
Ane other, that in explaining phenomena the widest 
| possible scope must be given to hypotheses of every 
kind, and that nothing is more absurd than to abridge 
the extensive range of possible explanations by ex- 

J clusively deciding in favour of any one.? Thereby 
the investigation of nature loses for him its value as 
such, nor is it of any great interest to us to follow 
his speculations on nature into detail. On one point 
he enters a protest, viz., that the framework of heaven 
must not be considered the work of God,? nor must 
life and reason be attributed to the stars.‘ Other- 
wise, on nearly all the questions which engaged the 
attention of astronomers at that time, he observes 
the greatest indifference, treating the views of his 
predecessors, good and bad alike, with an easy super- 
ficiality which can only be explained by supposing 
him altogether careless * as to their truth. The state 


#é 


< 


1 On these moenia mundi, 4 In Diog. 77; 81; Lweret. 
which, according to Lucretius, v.78 and 114, where the con- 
coincide with the ether or fire- trast is more fully brought out. 
belt, see Epic. in Diog. 88; Id. By (ga obpdma, in Plut. Plac. v. 
wep) picews, xi. (Vol. Herc. ii.) 20, 2, we must by no means 
col. 2; Plut. Plac. ii.7,3; Zwer. think of the stars. 


i. 73; ii. 1144; v. 454. 5’ Examples have already 
2 On this point see page 434. been met with, p. 436. A com- 
8 See p. 437, 1. plete review of the Epicurean 
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of his own astronomical knowledge can, moreover, 
be easily seen by recalling the notorious assertion ' 
that the sun, the moon, and the stars are either not 
at all, or only a little larger, and may possibly be 
even less than they appear to be. The Epicureans 
also thought to support their theory that the earth, 
borne by the air, reposes in the middle of the world 
—a theory which on their hypothesis of the weight 
of bodies is impossible ?—by the gradual diminution 
in weight of the surrounding bodies.? It would be 
impossible here to go through the treatment which 
they gave to atmospheric and terrestrial phenomena, 
particularly as the principle already indicated was 
most freely used, and many explanations were given 


as being all equally possible.‘ 


astronomy is not worth our 
while. It may be studied in 
the following passages : For the 
substance of the stars, consult 
Plut. Plac. ii. 13,9; for their 
rising and setting, Diog. 92; 
Lucr. v. 648; Cleomed., Met. p. 
87; for their revolution and 
deviation, Diog. 92; 112-114; 
Imer, v. 509 ; 612; for the ap- 
pearance of the moon, Diog. 
94, and ZLuer. v. 574,703; for 
eclipses of sun and moon, Diog. 
96; Luer. v. 749; for changes 
in the length of day, Diog. 98 ; 
LInuer. v. 678. 

1 Diog. 91; Cie. Acad. ii. 
26, 82; Fin. i. 6, 20; Sen. Qu. 
Nat. i. 3, 10; Cleomed. Met. ii. 
1; Plut. Plac. ii. 21, 4; 22,4; 
Luer. v. 564. The body of the 
sun was considered by Epicurus 
(Plut. Place. ii. 20, 9; Stod. i. 
530) to consist of earth-like 
and spongy matter, saturated 


with fire. According to Lueret. 
v. 471, sun and moon stand 
midway between ether and 
earth in point of density. 

2 It is still more difficult to 
imagine the worldas stationary, 
which is tacitly assumed. It 
would then be bounded by end- 
less space, and soon come into 
collision with other masses. 

8 Luer. v. 534, Conf. Epic. 
in Diog. 74, and wep) picews, xi. 
col. 1. In the latter passage, 
Epicurus appeals to the fact 
that the earth is equidistant 
from the bounds of the world. 

‘ Further particulars: on 
clouds, Diog. 99; Lucr. vi. 451; 
Plut. Plac. iii. 4, 3; on rain, 
Diog. 100 ; Lueret. vi. 495; on 
thunder, Dieg. 100; 103; Lu- 
cret. vi. 96; on lightning, Diog. 
101; Zuer. vi. 160; on sirocco, 
Diog. 104; Lier. vi. 423 ; Plac. 
ili, 3, 2; on earthquakes, Diog. 


Fi 


MANKIND: THEIR ORIGIN. 


Out of the newly-made earth plants at first grew,! 
and afterwards animals came forth, since the latter, 
according to Lucretius, can by no possibility have 
fallen from heaven.? In other worlds, likewise, living 
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beings came into existence, though not necessarily in 


all.3 Among these beings were originally, as Empe- 
docles had previously supposed,‘ all sorts of compo- 
site or deformed creatures. Those, however, alone 
continued to exist which were fitted by nature to find 
support, to propagate, and to protect themselves from 
danger. Romantic creatures, such as centaurs or 
chimeras, can never have existed here, because the 
beings of which they are compounded would require 
conditions of life® altogether different. 

Aiming, as the Epicureans did, at explaining the 
origin of men and animals in a purely natural man- 
ner, they likewise tried to form an idea, equally ac- 
cording to nature, of the original state and historical 
development of the human race, ignoring in this 


105; Zuer. vi. 535; Plac. iii. 
16, 11; Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 20, 5; 
on winds, Dioeg. 106; on hail, 
Diog. 106; Plac. iii, 4, 3; on 
snow, thaw, ice, frost, Diog. 
107-109 ; on the rainbow, Diog. 
109; on the halo of the moon, 
Diog. 110; on comets, Diog. 
111; on shooting-stars, Diog. 
114. Explanations are given 
by Lucretius of volcanoes (vi. 
639), of the overflow of the 
Nile (vi. 712), of Lake Avernus 
(vi. 738-839), of the magnet 
(vi. 906-1087), of the reputed 
chilling of the springs in sum- 
mer (vi. 840). 

1 Lweret. ii. 1157; v. 780. 


Otherwise, we learn that the 
Epicureans attributed to plants 
a soul, just as little as the 
Stoics. Plut. Plac. v. 26, 3. 

2 Luer. ii, 1155 ; v. 787, giv- 
ing further particulars as to 
the origin and maintenance of 
living beings, and the subse- 
quent abatement of the produc- 
tive powers of earth. 

3 Kpic. in Diog. 74. 

* Anaximander, Parmenides, 
Anaxagoras, Diogenes, of Apol- 
lonia, and Democritus, all 
taught the procreation of living 
beings from earth. 

5 Luer. vy. 834-921. 
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attempt all legendary notions. On this point, not- 
withstanding their leaning towards materialism, they 
on the whole advocated perfectly sound views. The 
men of early times, so thought Lucretius, were 
stronger and more powerful than the men of to-day. 
Rude and ignorant as beasts, they lived in the woods 
in a perpetual state of warfare with wild animals, 
without justice or society.!. The first and most im- 
portant step in a social direction was the discovery 
of fire, the learning to build huts, and to clothe 
themselves in skins, when marriage and domestic 
life began,? when speech, originally not a matter of 
convention, but, like the noises of animals, the na- 
tural expression of thoughts and feelings, was deve- 
loped.? The older the human race grew, the more 
they learned of the arts and skill which minister to 
the preservation and enjoyment of life. These arts 
were first learnt by experience, under the pressure of 
nature, or the compulsion of want. What had thus 
been discovered was completed by reflection, the 


more gifted preceding the rest as teachers.‘ 


1 vy, 922-1008. Conf. Plato, 
Polit. 274, B; Arist. Polit. ii. 
8, 1269, a, 4; Horace, Serm. i. 
3, 99, appears to have had an 
eye to Lucretius. 

2 Tuer. v. 1009-1025. 

8 Epicurus, in Diog. 75, thus 
sums up his views on the origin 
of language: ra dvduara et 
apxns ph Géoe ~yevécBat, GAD’ 
avras ras ptoes Tay avOpwrwyv 
nal’ Exacta t6vn ia xacxovoas 
wd0y wal ia AauBavotcas gay- 
tdopara idiws toy dépa exréurew 
. . Sorepoy bt Kowads Kal? Excora 


In ex- 


7a Evy Ta Yin TeOjvat mpds 7d 


.Tas ByAdoes Frrov aupiBdrous 


yeverOat GAAHAos Kal ovvTopw- 
tépws SnAounévas. He who in- 
vents any new thing puts, at 
the same time, new words into 
circulation. Zueret. v. 1026- 
1088, explains more fully that 
language is of natural origin. 
On the voice, Zbid. iv. 522; 
Plut. Plac. iv. 19, 2. 

4 Epic. in Diog. 75: &AA& phy 
broanrréov Kal rhy Tay avOpérev 
pbow TOAAa Kal xavToia bwd THY 
aithy wepiectétoy mpayydrov 5: 
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actly the same way civil society was developed. Indi- 
viduals built strongholds, and made themselves rulers. 
In time the power of kings aroused envy, and they 
were massacred, To crush the anarchy which then 
arose, magistrates were chosen, and order established 
by penal laws.! It will subsequently be seen that 
Epicurus explained religion in the same way by na- 
tural growth. 

The apotheosis of nature, which has been appa- 
rent in Epicurus’s whole view of history, becomes 
specially prominent in his treatment of psychology. 
This treatment could, after all that has heen said, be 
only purely materialistic. The soul, like every other 


(2) The 
soul, 


real being, is a body. In support of this view the . 


daxOnval re rad dvarynac Ova > roy 
8& Aoyirudy 1a bxd TabTHS wapey- 
yundevta Kal Borepov enaxpiBovv 
kal xpocetevploney, év wév Tit 
Oarroy év 5é ris: Bpadtrepov, 


Iner. v. 1450 :—all arts 

Usus et impigre simul experien- 
tia mentis 

Paulatim docuit. 


Ibid. 1103 :— 

Inque dies magis hi victum vi- 
tamque priorem 

Commutare novis monstrabant 
rebu’ benigni 

Ingenio qui prestabant et corde 
vigebant. 


In harmony with these pre- 
mises, Lucretius then tries to 
explain various inventions, The 
first fire was obtained by light- 
ning, or the friction of branches 
in a storm, The sun taught 
cooking (v. 1089). Forests on 
fire, melting brass, first taught 


men how to work in metal (v. 
1239-1294). Horses and ele- 
phants were used for help in 
war, after attempts had been 
previously made with oxen and 
wild beasts (v. 1295). Men 
first dressed themselves in 
skins; afterwards they wore 
twisted, and then woven ma- 
terials (v. 1009; 1348; 1416). 
The first ideas of planting and 
agriculture were from the na- 
tural spread of plants (v. 1359). 
The first music was in imitation 
of birds; the first musical in- 
strument was the pipe, through 
which the wind was heard 
to whistle; from this natural 
music, artificial music only gra- 
dually grew (v. 1377). The 
measure and arrangement of 
time was taught by the stars 
(v. 1434); and, comparatively 
late, came the arts of poetry 
and writing (v. 1438). 
. Luor. v. 1106. : 


‘air, vapour, and a fourth nameless element. 
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Epicureans appealed to the mutual relations of the 
body and the soul, agreeing on this point with the 
Stoics.! The body of the soul, however, consists of 
the finest, lightest, and most easily-moved atoms, as 
is manifest from the speed of thought, from the in- 
stantaneous dissolution of the soul after death, and, 
moreover, from tbe fact that the soulless body is as 
heavy as the body in which there is a soul.?— Hence 
Epicurus, again agreeing with the Stoics, describes 
the soul as a material resembling fire and air,} or, 
more accurately, as composed of four elements, fire, 
It con- 
sists of the finest atoms, and is the cause of feeling,‘ 
and according as one or other of these elements pre- 
ponderates, the character of man is of one or the 
other kind.> Like the Stoics, Epicurus believed that 
the soul-element is received by generation from the 


- parents’ souls,® and that it is spread over the whole 


body,’ growing as the body grows. At the same 
time he makes a distinction somewhat similar to 
that made by the Stoics in their doctrine of the 


1 Luor. iii, 161; Diog. 67. 
See p. 439, 1. 

2 Lwer. iii. 177; Diog. 63. 

3 Tiog. 63: 1 puxh cpa dort 
Aemrouepts wap’ SAov Tb &Opoicna 
(the body), wapeowapudvoy’ xpo- 
Teudepecraroy 5 mvetuari Oeppov 
rive xpagw éxovTi. 66: ef arduwv 
abrhy guyKeicOa: Aeordtwy Kal 
orpoyyvAordray moAAg tive Bia- 
depovtav Tav Tov Tupds, 

4 Luer. iii. 231; 269; Plait. 
Plac. iv. 3,5 (Stob. i. 798), conf. 
Alex. Aphr. De An, 127, b. 


5 Luer. iii. 288. 

® According to Plut. Plac.v. 
3, 5, he considered the seed an 
andonacua w Wuxis Kal odpatos ; 
and, since he believed in a fe- 
minine orépyua, he must have 
regarded the soul of the child 
as formed by the intermingling 
of the soul-atoms of both 
parents. Jbid. v. 16, 1. 

° Diog. 63; Lucret. iii. 216; 
276 ; 323; 370. 

® Metrodor. epi 
(Vol. Here. vi.), col. 7. 
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sovereign part of the soul (yeuzovexdv).! Only the 
irrational part of the soul is diffused as a principle 
of life over the whole body; the rational part has its 
seat in the breast.2, To the rational part belongs 
mental activity, sensation, and perception, the motion 
of the will and the mind, and in this latter sense life 
itself; both parts together make up one being, yet 
they may exist in different conditions. The mind 
may be cheerful whilst the body and the irrational 
soul feel pain, or the reverse may be the case. It is 
even possible that portions of the irrational soul may 
be lost by the mutilation of the body, without detri- 
ment to the rational soul, or consequently to life.’ 
When, however, the connection between soul and 
. body is fully severed, then the soul can no longer 
‘exist. Deprived of the surrounding shelter of the 
body, its atoms are dispersed in a.moment, owing to 
their lightness; and the body in consequence, being 
unable to exist without the soul, goes over into cor- 
ruption.4 If this view appears to hold out the most 


1 Luer. iii. 98, contradicts 
the assertion that the soul is 
the harmony of the body ; Epi- 
curus having already replied 
(in Philop. De An. E. 1) to one 
of the objections urged against 
it by Plato. 

2 Diog. 66; Ler. iii. 94; 
136; 396; 613; Plut. Plac. iv. 
4, 3. Lueretius calls the ra- 
tional] part animus or mens, and 
the irrational part anima. The 
statement, Pl. Phil. iv, 238, 9, 
that Epicurus made feeling re- 
side in the organs of sense, be- 
cause the jpyenovacdy was feel- 
ingless, can hardly be correct. 


® Diog.and Lucr. In sleep, 
a portion of the soul is supposed 
to leave the body (Luer. iv. 
913, conf. Tertwll. De An. 43), 
whilst another part is forcibly 
confined within the body. Prob- 
ably this is all that is meant 
by Diog. 66. 

4 Epic. in Diog. 64. ner. 
iii. 417-827, gives an elaborate 
proof of the mortality- of the 
soul. Other passages, Plut. 
N. P. Suav. Vivi. 27, 1 and 8; 
30, 5; Seat. Math. ix. 72, hardly 
need to be referred to. Obs 
serve the contrast between Epi- 
cureanism and Stoicism: In 
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gloomy prospect for the future, Epicurus considers 
that it cannot really be so. With life every feeling 
of evil ceases,' and the time when we shall no longer 
exist affects us just as little as the time before we 
existed.?, Nay, more, he entertains the opinion that 
his teaching alone can reconcile us to death by re- 
moving all fear of the nether world and its terrors.° 
Allowing that many of these statements are na- 
tural consequences of the principles of Epicurus, the 
distinction between a rational and an irrational soul 
must, nevertheless, at first sight seem strange in a 
system so thoroughly materialistic as was that of the 
Epicureans. And yet this distinction is not stranger 
than the corresponding parts of the Stoic teaching. If 
the Stoic views may be referred to the distinction 
which they drew in morals between the senses and the 
reason, not less are the Epicurean ethics marked by 
the same contrast between the general and the sen- 
suous side of the mind. Hence Epicurus shares the 
Stoic belief in an etherial origin of the human race ;‘ 


Stoicism, the soul keeps the obx éopév. Jd. in Sext. Pyrrh. 


body together; in Epicurean- 
ism, the body the soul. In 
Stoicism, the soul survives the 
body; in Epicureanism, this is 
impossible. In Stoicism, the 
mind is a power over the world, 
and hence over the body; in 
Epicureanism, it is on a level 
with the body, and dependent 
on it. 

' Epic. in Diog. 124-127, for 
instance: 7d ppikadéoratov ody 
tav xaxa@v 6 Odvaros ovbty pds 
muas: éxedizep Sray uty tueis 
Guev & Odvaros ob mwdpestiv: 
Stay 3¢ 6 Odvaros wap 760’ qucis 


ili. 229 (Alex. Aphr. Anal. Pri. 
117, Top. 9. Geil. N.A. i178, 
1; Stob. Serm. 118, 30): 6 @dra- 
Tos ovdév xpos Has: rd yap dia- 
AvOév dvaicOnre?, 7d 5é avaicOn- 


Tovv ovdéy xpos Has. Lucr. iii. 
828-975. | 

2 Luer, iii. 830. 

3 Diog. 81; 142; Luer. iii. 
37. 

4 Tuer, ii, 991 :— 


Denique ceelesti sumus omnes 
semine oriundi, &c. 

999 :— 

Cedit item retro de terra quod 
fuit ante 
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and although this belief as at first expressed only 
implies that man, like other living beings, is 
composed of etherial elements, yet there is connected 
with it the distinction already diseused in the case 
of the Stoics between the higher and the lower 
parts of man, which ultimately comes to be simply 
another mode of expressing the difference between 
mind and matter. 

Among the phenomena of the soul’s life sen- 
sation is made to harmonise with the general prin- 
ciples of the Epicurean view of nature by the aid 
of Democritus’ doctrine of atom-pictures (e/éwda). 
From the surface of bodies—this is the pith of that 
doctrine—the finest possible particles are constantly 
being thrown off, which by virtue of their fineness, 
traverse the furthest spaces in an infinitely short 
time, hurrying through the void.' Many of these 
exhalations are arrested by some obstacle soon after 
their coming forth, or are otherwise thrown into 
confusion. In the case of others the atoms for a 
long time retain the same position and connection 
which they had in bodies themselves, thus presenting 
a picture of things, and only lacking corporeal 
solidity. As these pictures are conveyed to the soul 
by the various organs of sense, our impressions of 
things arise. Even these impressions, which have 


In terras: et quod missum est of this theory, makes them 


ex zetheris oris mould the air. 
Id rursum cceli rellatum tem- 2 Epic. in Diog. 46-50 ; 52; 
pla receptant. and in the fragments cf the 


' Democritus, from whom _ second book wep) ptoews ; Luer. 
Epicurus has borrowed the rest iv. 26-266 ; 722; vi. 921. Cie. Ad 
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no corresponding real object, must be referred to 
such pictures present in the soul.' For often pic- 
tures last longer than things themselves ;? and often 
by a casual combination of atoms pictures are formed 
in the air resembling no one single thing. Some- 
times, too, pictures of various kinds are combined on 
their way to the senses; thus, for instance, the 
notion of a Centaur is caused by the union of the 
picture of a man with that of a horse, not only in 
our imagination, but already previously in the atom- 
picture? If, therefore, sensation distorts or im- 
perfectly represents real objects, it must be explained 
as being due to some change or mutilation in the 
atom-pictures before they reach our senses.‘ 

In thus explaining mental impressions, the Epi- 
cureans do not allow themselves to be disturbed by 
the fact that we can recal at pleasure the ideas of 
all possible thiugs. The cause of this power was 
rather supposed to be the circumstance that we are 
always surrounded by an innumerable number of 
atom-pictures, none of which we perceive unless our 
attention is directed tothem. Likewise the seeming 


Famil. xv. 16; Plut. Qu. Con- 
viv. vili. 10, 2, 2; Plac. iv. 3,1; 
19, 2; Sert. Math. vii. 206; 
Gell. N. A. v. 16; Macrob. Sat. 
vii, 14; the remarks of Lwer. 
iv. 267; 568; Plat. Plac. iv. 14, 
2, on reflected images and the 
echo belong likewise to the 
doctrine of idola. 

1 For instance, the impres- 
sions in the minds of dreamers 
and madmen, Diog. 32; Luer. 
iv. 730. 


2 Plut. Def. Orac. 19, p. 420: 
el Bt yph very ev pidroaogig ra 
eldwra yedarréov ra Kwhda Kal 
Tuprd Kal kWuxa, & woimalyouow 
[se. of "Emixovpeto] &wA€rous era 
wepiddous éupaivoueva kal wepivoo- 
Touvta wdvtn Th pey Eri CovToY 
Ta 8 wdAat Karaxaevrwov 9) Ka- 
TacaxévTwy axoppuévra, 


4 Seat. rh et 


— 


_ ing, or it may not agree with it. 


‘the incessant streaming forth 
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motion of forms which we behold in dreams is 
explained by the hasty succession of similar atom- 
pictures, appearing to us as changes of one and the 
same picture.! But besides receiving pictures sup- 
plied from without, spontaneous motion with regard 
to these pictures takes place on our part, a motion 
connected in the first instance with the soul’s 
motion when it receives the outward impression, 
but not to be regarded as a simple continuation 
thereof. This independent motion gives rise to 
opinion, and hence opinion is not so necessary or so 
universally true as feeling. It may agree with feel- 
It may be true or 
it may be false? The conditions of its being true 
or false have been previously investigated.% 
Impressions also give rise to will and action, the 
soul being set in motion by impressions, and this 
motion extending from the soul to the body.‘ 
the nature of will, however, Epicurus does not 
appear to have instituted a more careful psycho- 
logical investigation. It was enough for him to 
assert the freedom of the Will. This freedom he 
considers absolutely indispensable, if anything we 


1 Luer. iv. 766-819; andon érimaprupnOf 4 dvrimaprupnby rd 


Weddos yivera, day 6t éxmap- 
rupnOfi 1 wh dvrimaprupnep rd 


of images, v. 141; Diag. 48. 
éAnves. 


2 Epic. in Diag. x. 51: 1d de 


Into 


Sinpaprnudvoy ob by ixipxer, el 
By eAauBdvoney Kal BAAnVY Twa 
kivnow év jyuiv abrois cuvnupéyny 
piv, Biddnpw [al. Sidreny] & 
txyovray mara 8 rabrny Thy 
ournunerny th pavrartiny em- 
Boay [impression on the — 
BidAnyw 8 Exoucay dav pty w 


* As to terminology, Epi- 
curus, according to Plt. Plac. 
iv. 8, 2, Diog. 32, called the 
faculty of sensation aleénois, 
and sensation itself, éralo@nua. 

§ Iner.iv. 874; conf. Galen. 
De Hipp. et Plat. v. 2, vol. v. 
367, K. 
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do is to be considered our own, if we are not 
prepared to despair of moral responsibility altogether, 
and to resign ourselves to a comfortless and inexor- 
able necessity.! Tomake freedom possible, Epicurus 
had introduced accident into the motion of atoms as 
we have seen, and for the same reason he denies the 
truth of disjunctive propositions which apply to the 
future. In the latter respect, he, no doubt, only 
attacked the material truth of two clauses, without 
impugning the formal accuracy of the disjunction,’ 
ie., he did not deny that of two contradictory cases 
either one or the other must happen, nor did he 
deny the truth of saying: To-morrow Epicurus will 
either be alive or not alive. But he disputed the 
truth of each clause taken by itself. He denied the 
truth of the sentence, Epicurus will be alive; and 
equally that of the contradictory, Epicurns will not 
be alive; on the ground that the one or the othe: 
statement only becomes true by the actual realisation 
of an event at present uncertain.‘ For this he 


' Diog. 133: 1b 8€ wap’ juas 
adéomotoy’ @ Kal To meumrdy Kal 
Td évavrlov rapakoNoubetv wépuxer. 
mel Kpeirrov hy TG TEpl Oewv b0p 
KataxoAoubeiy 1) TH TGP ucikov 
eiuapuéry SovAeverv. 

2 Cic. N. D. i. 25, 70: [Epi- 
curus] pertimuit, ne si conces- 
sum esset hujusmodi aliquid : 
aut vivet cras aut non vivet 
Epicurus, alterutrum fieret ne- 
cessarium; totum hoc; aut 
etiam aut non negavit esse ne- 
cessarium. Acad. ii. 30, 97; 
De Fat. 10, 21. 

3 Steinhart, p. 466. 

4 Ge. De Fato, 16, 37, at 


least says, referring to the above 
question: Nisi forte voluimus 
Epicureorum opinionem sequi, 
qui tales propositiones nec veras 
nec falsas esse dicunt, aut cum 
id pudet illud tamen dicunt, 
quod est impudentius, veras 
esse ex contrariis disjunctiones, 
sed quz in his enuntiata essent 
eorum neutrum esse verum. 
Cicero indeed adds: Oadmira- 
bilem licentiam et miserabilem 
inscientiam dicendi! but he 
has no reason for this exclama- 
tion; for the proposition: 
Either A or B must follow is 
not identical with the proposi- 


ILL, 


Our real charge against him 
that — not more thoroughly investigate the 
| Rg of the will and the conception of freedom, 
| and that he treats the subject of the soul as scantily 
| and superficially as he had treated the subject of 
\ nature. 


7 : It may be stated either of allow the former and deny the 
A or of B that it will follow. latter. In so doing he is really 
Epicurus could, therefore, justly following Aristotle. 
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CHAPPER XVIII. 
VIEWS OF EPICURUS ON RELIGION. 


SATISFIED with the results of his own enquiries into 
nature, Epicurus hoped by his view of the causes of 
things not only to displace the superstitions of a 
polytheistic worship, but also to uproot the prejudice 
Indeed, these two objects 
were placed by him on exactly the same footing. 
So absurd did he consider the popular notions re- 
specting the Gods, that far from blaming those who 
attacked them,' he believed it impious to acquiesce 
in them. Religion being, according to Lucretius, 
the cause of the greatest evils,? he who displaces it 
to make way for rational views of nature deserves 
praise as having overcome the most dangerous 


1 Diog. x. 123: ofovs 8 ab- 
rovs [rods Beovs] of woAAol voul- 
Covow obK eiolv* ob yap puddt- 
rov7w abtovs olovs voulCovow. 
aceBhs 5 obx 5 rols TY TWOAAGY 
Geobs dvutpav GAA’ 6 Tas TaY TOA 
Aay Sdtas Geots mpoodatav. Conf. 
Cic. N. D. i. 16, 42. 

2 iii. 14; vi. 49; and, spe- 
cially, the celebrated passage 
i. 62:— 

Humana ante oculos fede cum 
vita jaceret 


In terris oppressa gravi sub rel- 
ligione, 

Que caput a ceeli regionibus 
ostendebat 

Horribili super aspectu morta- 
libus instans, &c. 


as far as to 101 :— 
Tantum relligio potuit suadere 
malorum. 


Conf. Epic. in Diog. 81, and 
above, p. 423, 3; 437, 1. 


THE GODS OF POPULAR FAITH. 


enemy of mankind. Ali the language of Epicurus 
in disparagement of the art of poetry applies in a 
still higher degree to the religious errors fostered by 
poetry. Nor is it better with belief in Providence 
than with the popular faith. This belief is also 
included in the category of romance ;? and the doc- 
trine of fatalism, which was the Stoic form for the 
same belief, was denounced as even worse than the 
~ popular faith. For how, asks the Epicurean, could 
divine Providence have created a world in which evil 
abounds, in which virtue often fares ill, whilst vice 
is triumphant ? How could a world have been made 
for the sake of man, when man can only inhabit a 
very small portion of it? How could nature be in- 
tended to promote man’s well-being when it so often 
imperils his life and labour, and sends him into the 
_ world more helpless than any animal? How can we 
form a conception of beings ruling over an infinite 
universe, and everywhere present to administer every- 
thing in every place?* What could have induced these 
beings to create a world, and how and whence could 
they have known how to create it, had not nature 
Jsupplied them with an example?> In fine, how 


} Heraclit. Alleg. Hom, c. 4: 
[’Exlxovpos] &racay dyod ronri- 
thy bowep dACOpiov wbOwv Sércap 
dpoototiuevos, Tbid. c. 75. 

2 Plut. Def. Orac. 19, p. 
420: "Emicovpeiwy 5& xAevacpods 
kal yéAwras ofr: poBnréov ols ToA- 
pot xpiicba Kal xara Tijs mpo- 
volas pvGoy abrhy axokaAourtes, 
N. P. Suav. Viv. 21, 2: d:aBda- 
Aovres thy spdvoiay Gowep maioly 
“Euwovoay } Mowhy dacrnpiwiy 
kal rpayichy exvyeypayppérny. In 


Cie. N. D. i. 8,18, the Epicurean 


calls zpévoi anus fatidica, to - 


which it was often reduced, no 
doubt, by the Stoics. 

* See p. 460, 1. — 

* Inor. v. 196; ii. 1090; 
Plut. Plac. i. 7, 10. Corif. the 
disputation of the Stoic and 
Epicurean in Zaeian, Jup. Trag. 
c. 35, and especially c. 46. 

5 Lor. v. 165; conf. p. 437, 
1; Plut. Plac. i. 7, 8. 


a 
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Epicurus.. 
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sons Sor 


his belief. 
,and fear. 
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could God be the happy Being He must be if the 
whole burden of caring for all things and all events 
lay upon Him, or He were swayed to and fro together 
with the body of the world?! Or how could we feel 
any other feeling but that of fear in the presence of 
such a God who troubles himself about everything?? 

With the denial of the popular Gods, the denial of 
demons,* of course, goes hand in hand, and, together 
with Providence, the need of prayer‘ and of prophecy 
is at the same time negatived.® All these notions, 
according to Epicurus, are the result of ignorance 
Pictures seen in dreams have been con- 
founded with real existences; regularity of motion in 
the heavenly bodies has been mistaken by the igno- 
rant for the work of God; events which accidentally 
happened in combination with others have been 
regarded as portents; terrific natural phenomena, 
storms and earthquakes, have engendered in men’s 
minds the fear of higher powers. Fear is therefore 


, the basis of religion ;? and, on the other hand, free- 


dom from fear is the primary object aimed at by 


' philosophy. 


Wf 5 ( For all that, Epicurus was unwilling to renounce 


1 Diog. 76; 97; 113; see p. 
43% 1; 1G@ee. NS. WD. 1. 207762) 
ing. Plac. 1.7, 

2 Cie. 1. c. 54. 

* Plut. Def. Or. 19; Plac. 
i, 83. 

* Conf. the captious argu- 
ment of Hermarchus, in Procl. 
in Tim. 66, E: If prayer is ne- 
cessary for everything, it is 
necessary for prayer, and so on, 
ad infin. 


5 Diog. 135; Inner. v. 379; 
Plut. Plac. v.1, 2; Cie. N. D. i. 
20, 55; Divin. ii. 17, 40; Zer- 
tull. De An. 46. 

® Zuer. v. 1159-1238 ; conf. 
iv. 33; vi. 49; Seat. Math. ix. 
25; vi. 19; Diog. 98; 115. 

7 This view is especially 
prominent in Lucretius. See 
p. 462, 2. Conf. Plut. N. P. 
Suav. Viv. 21,10; Cie. N. D.i. 
20, 54. 


THE GODS OF POPULAR FAITH. 


belief in the Gods,' nor is it credible that this un- 
willingness was simply a yielding to popular opinion.? 
The language used by the Epicureans certainly gives 
the impression of sincerity; and the time was past 
when avowed atheism was attended with danger. 
Atheism would have been as readily condoned in the 
time of Epicurus as the deism which denied most 


unreservedly the popular faith. 


It is, however, pos- 


sible to trace the causes which led Epicurus to 


~delieve that there are Gods. 


There was first the 


general diffusion of a belief in Gods which appeared 
to him to establish the truth of this belief, and hence 
he declared the existence of Gods to be something 
“directly certain, and grounded on a primary notion 
(aporXnes).? Moreover, with his materialistic theory 
of knowledge he no doubt supposed that the primary 
notion which convinces us of the existence of Gods 
V arises from the actual contemplation of divine beings, 
and from the perception of those atom-pictures from 
which Democritus had already deduced the belief in 


Gods.‘ 


1 He drew up separate trea- 
tises rep) Seay and wep) dcidryros. 
Diog. 27; Cie. N. D.i. 41, 115; 
Plt. N. P. Suav. Viv. 21, 11. 

? Posidonius, in Cic. N. D. 
i, 44, 123; Conf. 30, 85; iii. 
I, 3; Plut., 1. c. 

® Epic. in Diog. 123: eo pey 
yap eiot’ evapyhs uty ydp éorw 
abrav i yvaots. The Epicurean 
in Cic. N. D. i. 16, 43: Solus 
enim [Epicurus] vidit, primam 
esse Deos quod in omnium ani- 
Mis eorum notionem impressis- 
set ipsa natura, Que est enim 


And in addition to these theoretical reasons, 


gens aut quod genus hominum 
quod non habeat sine doctrina 
anticipationem quandam Deo- 
rum? quam appellat xpéanpw 
Epicurus, kc. These statements 
must, however, be received with 
some caution, since Cicero ap- 
pears to give up his own views 
as to innate ideas. Inasmuch 
however as he expressly refers 
to Epicurus’ treatise zep) xavd- 
vos, we may assume that belief 
in Gods with Epicurus rests on 
a general xpdéAmpis. 

‘In support of this view, 


H 
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Epicurus had also another, half csthetical, half 
religious—the wish to see his ideal of happiness realised 
in the person of the Gods,! and it is this ideal which 
determines the character of all his notions respect- 
ing the Gods. His Gods are therefore, throughout, 
human beings. Religious belief only knows beings 
such as these, or, as Epicurus expresses it, only such 
beings come before us in those pictures of the Gods 
which present themselves to our minds, sometimes 
in sleep, sometimes when we are awake. Reflection, 
too, convinces us that the human form is the most 
beautiful, that to it alone reason belongs, and that 
it is the most appropriate form for perfectly happy 
beings.? Epicurus even went so far as to attribute 
to the Gods difference of sex.2 At the same time 
everything must be eliminated which is not appro- 


priate to a divine being. 
see Cic. N. D. i. 18, 46. It is 
there said of the form of the 
Gods: A natura habemus omnes 
omnium gentium speciem nul- 
lam aliam nisi humanam Deor- 
um. Quz enim alia forma oc- 
currit umquam aut vigilanti 
cuiquam aut Cormienti? puoi) 
xpéanwis is here referred to sen- 
sations derived from ¢fSwda. 
Ibid, 19, 49; and Luer, vi. 76: 
De corpore que sancto simu- 
lacra feruntur 
In mentis hominum divine 
nuntia forme. 

Wrog. WZ1. ‘Cie, N. D. i. 
17, 45: Si nihil aliud querere- 
mus, nisi ut Deos pie coleremus 
et ut superstitione liberaremur, 
satis erat dictum: nam et pres- 
tans Deorum natura hominum 
pietate coleretur, cum et eter- 


na esset et beatissima .. . et 
metus omnis a vi atque ira 
Deorum pulsus esset. Jbid. 20, 
56: Wedo not fear the Gods, 
et pie sancteque colimus na- 
turam excellentem atque pre- 
stantem. Jbid. 41, 115. Sen. 
Benef.iv.19,3: Epicurus denied 
all connection of God with the 
world, but, at the same time, 
would have him honoured as a 
father, propter majestatem ejus 
eximiam singularemque natu- 
ram. 
2 Cie. N. D.i. 18, 46; Divin. 
ii. 17, 40; Seat. Pyrth. iii. 218; 
Plut. Pl. Phil. i. 7, 18 (Stod. i. 
66); Phedr.(Philodem.) Fragm. 
col. 7; Metrodorus, wep aicOn- 
vay (Vol. Herc. vi.), col. 10; : 
col. 16, 21. 
* Cic. N. D i. 34, 96. 


THE GODS OF POPULAR FAITH. 


The two essential characteristics of the Gods, 
according to Epicurus, are immortality and perfect 
‘ happiness.! Both of these characteristics would be 
impaired were we to attribute to the bodies of the 
Gods the same dense corporeity which belongs to our 
own. We must, therefore, only assign to them a 
body analogous to our body, etherial, and consisting 
of the finest atoms.? Such bodies would be of little 
use in a world like ours. In fact, they could not 
live in any world without being exposed to the tem- 
poral ruin which will in time overwhelm it, and, 
meantime, to a state of fear, which would mar their 
bliss. Epicurus, therefore, assigns to them the space 
between the worlds as their habitation, where, as 
Lucretius remarks, troubled by no storms, they live 
under a sky ever serene.® 

Nor can these Gods be supposed to care for the 
world and the affairs of men, else their happiness 
would be marred by the most distressing occupations ; 
but perfectly free from care and trouble, and abso- 
lutely regardless of the world, in eternal contem- 
plation of their unchanging perfection, they enjoy 
the most unalloyed happiness. The view which the 


1 Epic. in Diog. 123 : rparov 
pey toy Bedy Gov &pOaproy Kai 
paxdpiov voul(wy .. . pndev uhte 
Tis apOapoias &AAdTpLOy phTE TIS 
paxapiorntos avolxeor abt@ mpdc- 
anre,«.7.A, Ibid. 139. Cie.N.D. 
i. 17,45; 19, 51; Lwer. ii. 646 ; 
y. 165. 

2 Gie. N. D. ii. 28, 59; 1. 18, 
49; 25,71; 26, 74; Divin. ii. 
17, 40; Zuer.v. 148; Metrodor. 
xepl aicdntav, col. 7; Plut. 1. c. 


Epicurus has, as Cicero re- 
marks, monogrammos Deos; his 
Gods have only quasi corpus 
and quasi sanguinem. They 
are perlucidi and perflabiles, or, 
according to Luer., tentes, so 
that they cannot be touched, 
and are indestructible. 

3 (ie. Divin. ii.17, 40; ZDuer. 
ii. 646 ; iii. 18; v. 146; Sen. 
Benef. iv. 19, 2. 


‘ Epic. in Diog. 77; 97: 


HH 2 


ture of 
the Epicu- 
rean gods. 
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School formed to itself of this happiness we learn 
from Philodemus.! The Gods are exempt from sleep, 
sleep being a partial death, and not needed by beings 
who live without any exertion. And yet he believes 
that they require nourishment, though this must, of 
course, be of a kind suited to their nature. They 
also need dwellings,? since every being requires some 
place wherein to dwell. Were powers of speech to 
be refused to them, they would be deprived of the 
highest means of enjoyment—the power of convers- 
ing with their equals. Philodemus thinks it pro- 
bable they use the Greek or some other closely-allied 
language.* In short, he imagines the Gods to be a 
society of Epicurean philosophers, who have every- 
thing that they can desire—-everlasting life, no care, 
and perpetual opportunities of sweet converse. Only 
such Gods,—the Epicureans thought,’—need not be 
‘feared. Only such Gods are free and pure, and wor- 


139; Cic. N. D. i. 19, 51 
(amongst other things: nos 
autem beatam vitam in animi 
securitate et in omnium vaca- 
tione munerum ponimus, both 
of which features must there- 
fore be attributed to the Gods); 
Legg. i. 7, 21; Imer. ii. 646; 
iii. 1092; iv. 83; vi. 57; Sen. 
Benef. iv. 4,1; 19, 2. Conf. p. 
436; 464, 1; 466, 1. 

1 In the fragments of his 
treatise rep) Tis trav Oedy ebo- 
ToxXoumerns Siaywy7s, Kava Zhywyva, 
col, 12. 

2 The xAloia discussed by 
Hermarchus and Pythocles, col. 
13, 20, had reference to these, 
and not to ordinary feasts. 

* Col. 14: The reason being 


assigned that Adéyovra: ph road 
diapepotoas Kara Tas apOpdces 
xpyc0at pwrais, Kal udvov ofdayev 
yeyovdtas Beads ‘EAAnME: yAwrry 
xpwuévouvs. The first statement 
seems to refer to the words of 
the divine language quoted by 
Homer ; the second statement, 
to stories of appearances of the 
Gods. For the whole tone of 
the system militates against 
our thinking of men who have 
afterwards become Gods. The 
sceptical question, Whether. 
the Gods possess speech ? raised 
by Carneades in Seat. Math. ix. 
178, appears to refer to this ~ 
pvboAoyla "Emnovpov. 

4 Cic. N. D.i. 20, 64; Sen. 
Benef. iv. 19, 1. 


‘shipped because of this very perfection.! 
vy these Gods are innumerable. 
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Moreover, 
If the number of 


mortal beings is infinite, the law of counterpoise re- 
quires that the number of immortal beings must not 
be less.? If we have only the idea of a limited num- 
ber of Gods, it is because, owing to their being so 
much alike,? we confound in our minds the innume- 


1 Philodem. De Mus. iv. (V. 
Herc. i.) col. 4, says that the 
Gods do not need this worship, 
but it is natural for us to show 
it: udAwora pey doias rporAnveory, 
Grevra Se nal tots Kara 7d wat poy 
rapadedopevois éxdotw Tay Kate 
Bépos. 
2 Cic. 1. c. i. 19, 50, the sen- 
tence, et si quz interimant, 
belonging, however, to Cicero 
only. For Epicurus cannot 
have described his ease-taking 
Gods as sustainers of the uni- 
verse. 

* Cic. N. D. i. 19, 49: (Epi- 
curus) docet eam esse vim et 
naturam Deorum ut primum 
non sensu sed mente cernatur : 
nec soliditate quadam nec ad 
numerum ut ea, que ille prop- 
ter firmitatem orepéuvia appel- 
lat, sed imaginibus similitudine 
et trapsitione perceptis: cum 
infinita simillimarum imagin- 
um species ex innumerabilibus 
individuis exstat et ad Deos 
(probably instead of Dees, 
which gives no sense, we should 
read nos. See the commenta- 
tors in the editions of Moser 
and Kreuzer) affluat, cam maxi- 
mis voluptatibus in eas ima- 
gines mentem intentam infix- 
amque nostram intelligentiam 
capere que sit et beata natura 
et zterna, The meaning of 


these words appears to be, that 
ideas of the Godsare not formed 
in the same way as the ideas of 
other solid bodies, by a number 
of similar pictures from the 
same object striking our senses 
(nec soliditate nec ad numerum, 
Diog. x. 95}, but. by single pic- 
tures emanating from innumer- 
able divine individuals, all so 
much alike, that they leave be- 
hind them the impressions of 
perfect happiness and immor- 
tality. The passage of Diog. 
x. 139, ought probably to be 
corrected by that in Cicero. 
It runs: éy &AAos 5€ pnot, Tors 
Oeods Ady~ Oewpnro’s elvai- obs 
hey nar’ apiOudy ipeoraras, obs 
3t Kara duvedlay ex ris ouvexovs 
emippdcews Tav Suolwy eiiorAwy éx} 
7d abrd aworereAcoptvous avOpm- 
roedas. The similarity of most 
of the expressions leaves no 
doubt that Diogenes followed 
the same authority as Cicero 
(probably the same as Plut. 
Plac. i. 7, 18 followed), but in 
the words obs pty x.7.A., it asserts 
the very opposite of this and 
the Epicurean teaching. -There 
must, therefore, be some error 
here, either due to Diogenes 
or acopyist. This error does 
not apparently belong to the 
words xar’ apiOudy, which Cicero 
renders ad. numerum, so that 
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rable pictures of the Gods 
souls. 

Priding themselves in contrast to the Stoics or 
their agreement by means of this theology with the 
anthrepomorphic views of the popular belief, anc 
even outdoing polytheism in the assumption of in. 
numerable Gods,' the Epicureans were willing ti 
join in the customary services of religion,? with- 
out being nearly so anxious as the Stoics to prove 
themselves in harmony with the popular creed 
Whilst the Stoics in their anxiety to do this hac 
plunged head over heels into allegory, no such ten. 
deney is observed on the part of the Epicureans 
Only the poet of the School gives a few allegorica 
interpretations of mythical ideas, and does it wit) 
more taste and skill than is usual with the Stoies. 


which are conveyed to ow 


Steinhart’: suggestion, p. 477 
xa’ Gpudy or Ka" apuods is clearly 
wrong. It is more probably to 


natural substances of the Stoic 
resemble Gods (col. 9): ra det 
Tocvta KaTaAciwovoiv & Kai yer 


be found in the words ois pe» 
—obs 3. We might suggest 
for obs peéy. ob pevrut. 

‘In Pheedrus (Philedem. 
wept evoeBelas), Fragm.col.7 (10) 
itis said in answer to the Stoics: 
éwideuevic0ucay Tois woAAais Eva 
pidvoy [Gedy] Gzavra A€yovres avdé 
adytas Scous 7 Kawwh ohn wape- 
Swxey, uwy ov pdvoy Scous @aciv 
oi Tlaw€AAnves GAAG wal xAclowas 
elvas Acydyter ExeP Sr: ro1ovTEVs 
ovdé peunnacw aroAciweiy, ofous 
oéBovra: zdyres wai Hyeis duo- 
Aoyouuev. arOpwroeideis yap éxei- 
vot ov voulf{ovow aAAa aépa «al 
awvevuata Kal aidépa, Sor’ Eyerye 
kal reOapSnudres elzaius Tovrous 
Aiayépou padAoy zAnppedciv. It 
is then shown how little the 


vnta «al pOapra paivera, Tois 6 
Fag ucts axodrovdas aidious Kap 
@dprous elvya: Soyuari(ouer. Her 
we have a phenomenon wit 
nessed in modern times, Deist 
and Pantheists mutually accus 
ing one another of atheism 
the former missing personality 
the latter missing activity i 
the deity of their opponents. 

* See p. 469, 1. 

3 Luer. ii. 598, explains th 
Mother of the Gods as meanin, 
the earth. ii. 655, he allow 
the expressions, Neptune, Cere: 
Bacchus, for the sea, corn, an 
wine. iii. 976, he interpret 
the pains of the nether-worl 
as the qualms now brought o 
by superstition and folly. 


THE GODS OF POFULAR FAITH, avy 


. 


other points the Epicureans, not excluding Lu- Cuap. 

-~ eretius, observe towards the popular faith a negative 

5 attitude, that of opposing it by explanations; and 

\ by this attitude, without doubt, they rendered one 
of the most important services to humanity. 
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highest 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


THE MORAL SCIENCE OF THE EPICUREANS. GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES. 


NATURAL science is intended to overcome the preju- 
dices which stand in the way of happiness; moral 
science to give positive instructions as to the nature 


“and means of attaining to happiness. The specula- 


tive parts of the Epicurean system had already worked 
out the idea that reality belongs only to individual 
things, and that all general order must be referred 
to the accidental harmony of individual forces. The 
same idea is now met with in the sphere of morals, 
individual feeling being made the standard, and in- 
dividual well-being the object of all human activity. 
Natural science, beginning with external phenomena, 
went back to the secret principles of these pheno- 
mena, accessible only to thought. It led from an 
apparently accidental movement of atoms to a uni- 
verse of regular motions. Not otherwise was the 
course followed by Epicurus in moral science. Not 


” content with human feelings alone, nor with selfishly 


referring everything to the individual taken by him- 
self alone, that science, in more accurately defining the 
conception of well-being, ascertained that the same 
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PLEASURE THE HIGHEST GOOD. 


can only be found by rising superior to feelings and 
purely individual aims, and by that very process of 
referring consciousness to itself and its universal 
being, which the Stoics declared to be the only path 
to happiness. It is for us now to portray this deve- 
lopment of the Epicurean platform in its most pro- 
minent features. 


The only unconditional good, according to Epi- 


urus, is pleasure; the only unconditional evil is 


pain.' No proof of this proposition seemed to him 
to be necessary ; it rests on a conviction supplied by 
nature herself, and is the ground and basis of all our 
doing and not doing.? If proof, however, were re- 
quired, he appealed to the fact that all living beings 


curus in common with all 


1 Epic.in Diog.128: rhy H80- 
vhy Gpxdy Kad TéAos A€youev elvar 
Tov paxaplws (rv . . . mp@rov 
Gyabby rovro Kal obupuTov ... 
raca ovy jdovh . . . &yabdy.... 
Kabdrep Kal drynddv mace Kandy. 
ibid. 141. Cio. Fin. i. 9, 29; 
Tusc. v. 26, 73: Cum preeser- 
tim omne malum dolore defi- 
niat, bonum voluptate. 

2 Diog. 129: rabtny yap ayabdy 
mp@rov Kal cuyyevixdy &yvmpev 
kai awd tabrns Karapybpeba dons 
aipéoews xal mevyis kal éxl rabryy 
KaravTGper ws Kavéve rH wader 
7d dyaddy Kplvovres. Plut. Adv. 
Col. 27, 1. 

* Diog. 137; Cic. Fin. i. 7, 


the philosophers of plea- 


23; 9, 30; ii. 10, 31; Seat. 
Pyrrh. iii. 194; Math. xi. 96. 

4 Stob. Kel. ii. 58: rovro v 
[the réAos] of war’ *Ewixoupoy 
idogopoiytes 0d wpood€éxovras 
Adyey évepryobpevoy, 5d 1d wabn- 
wixoy brotiBeoba: +d TéAos, Ob 
mpaxtindy: 7dovh ydp° S0ev Kal 
why tyvowgy Gxodiddaci Tod réAous, 
to oinelws SrareOeicbar e& éavrov 
mpos abroy xwpis tis éx’ GAAo Te 
andons ériBorrjs. Alew. Aphr. 
De An. 154, a: rois 5 wepl’Exi- 
koupov 7dovh 1b mpwrov oiKeiov 
eotev elvas awrads* xpoidvrwy 5é 
SiapOpotcba: rabryy thy qBovhv 


pact. 
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(2) Free- 


dom from 
pain. 


‘y dom from pain,? and that 


THE EPICUREANS. 


sure appealed, that pleasure must be the object of 


life. 


At the same time, this proposition was restricted 
in the Epicurean system by several considerations. 
In the first place, neither pleasure nor pain are simple 


things. 


There are many varieties and degrees of 


pleasure and pain, and the case may occur in which 
pleasure has to be secured by the loss of other plea- 
sures, or even by pain, or in which pain can only be 
avoided by submitting to another pain, or at the cost 


jof some pleasure. 


In this case Epicurus would have 


the various feelings of pleasure and pain carefully 
estimated, and in consideration of the advantages 
and disadvantages which they confer, would under 
circumstances advise the good to be treated as an 
evil, and the evil as a good. He would have plea- 


| sure forsworn if it would entail a greater correspon- 


ding pain, and pain submitted to if it holds out the 


prospect of greater pleasure.' 


He also agrees with 


Plato in holding that every positive pleasure pre- 


supposes a want, i.e. a pain which it proposes to 


remove ; and hence he concludes that the real aim 


and object of a leasure consists in obtaining free- 


' Diog. 129; Cie. Fin. i. 14, 
48; Tusc. v. 33, 95; Sen. De 
Otio, 7, 3. 

2 Epic. in Diog. 139 (Gell. 
N. A. ii. 9, 2): Spos rod peyébous 
Tay Hdovay 7} mayTos TOD &A-youP- 
ros twetalpeots. Id. in Diog. 
128: rovrwr yap [ray émBuuidv | 
arAavhs Oewpia Tacay alperiw Kal 
ovyhv éravayayeiv oldey ém) thy 


the good is nothing else 


Tov gduatos iryleav Kal thy ris 
Wwuxns atapatiay, éwel rovTo row 
pakaplws Civ éort TéAOs, TovToU 
yap xdpw ixavra mpdrroueyv Saws 
bre dA-yGuev wire rapBaper’ Stray 
bt Gat tovTo wepl nuas yévnTa 
Avera: was 6 tis Wux7s xem 
ov Exovros rou (you Badicew as 
mpos évdéoy Ts . . . TOTE yap 
Hdovas xpelay Exouev, Sray ex Tov 


—_— 
PLEASURE IS FREEDOM FROM PALIN. 


but emancipation from evil.!. By a Cyrenaic neither 
repose of soul nor freedom from pain, but a_gentle 
motion of the soul or positive pleasure was proposed 


as the object of life; and henee happiness was not 


made to depend on man’s general state of mind, but 
ott the sum-total of his actual enjoyments. But 


Epicurus, advancing ‘beyond this position, recognised _ 
both the positive and the negative side of pleasures, 


J both pleasure as repose, and pleasure as motion.” 7 
Both aspects of pleasure, however, do not stand on 
the same footing in his system. On the contrary, 
the essential and immediate-cause of happiness is 
mepose of mind—drapafia. Positive pleasure is 
only an indirect cause of dtapa&ia in that it re- 
; moves the pain of unsatisfied craving. This mental 
repose, however, depends essentially on the character 
of a man’s mind, just as conversely positive pleasure 
in systems _so materialistic must depend on sensuous 
attractions. It was consistent, therefore, on the part 
of Aristippus to consider bodily gratification the 
highest pleasure; and conversely Epicurus was no 


Mh Tapeivar thy Hdovhy GAyauer’ 
bray Gt ph dAyGuerv obdxérs Tis 
joovis SedueOa, Ibid. 131; 144; 
conf. Plut. N. P. Sua. Viv. 3, 
10; Stob. Serm. 17, 35; Lwer. 
ii. 14; Cie. Fin. i. 11, 37. 

1 KEpicurus wi Metrodorus, 
in Plut. 1. c. 7, 1 

2 Diog.136, quotes the words 
of Epicurus: 7 uty yap Grapatia 
cal arovia Kxaraornmatinal ei 
qdoval, m7 8 xapa Kal edppootvn 
kara xlynow évepyelg BAérovrat. 
Ritter. iii. 469, suggests instead 


of evepyéia evapyela, but evepyele 
gives a very fair meaning: they 
appear actually in motion. Sen. 
Ep. 66, 45: Apud Epicurum 
duo bona sunt, ex quibus sum- 
mum illud beatumque componi- 
tur, ut corpus sine dolore sit, 
animus sine perturbatione. 

®’ Hence Sen. Brevit. Vit. 14, 
2: Cum Epicuro quiescere. 
Benef. iv. 4, 1: Que maxima 
Epicuro felicitas videtur, nihil 
agit. 


ox 
(ag 
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B. Intel- 
lectual 
happiness. 
(1) Intel- 
ligence. 


“7 
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less consistent in subordinating it to gratification of 


mind. 


In calling pleasure the highest object in life, says 
Epicurus, we do not mean the pleasures of profligacy, 
nor, indeed, sensual enjoyments at all, but the free- 
dom of the body from pain, and of the soul from dis- 


turbance. 


Neither feasts nor banquets, neither the 


lawful nor unlawful indulgence of the passions, nor 
the joys of the table, make life happy, but a sober- 
judgment, investigating the motives for action and 
for inaction, and dispelling those greatest enemies of _ 
our peace, prejudices. The root from which it springs, 
and, therefore, the highest good, is intelligence.’ It 
is intelligence that leaves us free to acquire posses- 
sion thereof, without being ever too early or too late.? 
Our indispensable wants are simple, little being ne- 
cessary to ensure freedom from pain; other things 
only afford change in enjoyment, by which the quan- 
tity is not increased, or else they rest on a mere sen- 
timent.? The little we need may be easily attained. 


1 Diog. 131. Similar views 
are expressed by Metrodorus, 
in Clement, Strom. v. 614, B, in 
praise of philosophers who 
escape all evils by rising to the 
contemplation of the eternal 
KaSapol Kai dofpavro Tovrov, b 
viv o@pua mepipepovres dvoud Comer. 
Id. in Plut. Adv. Col. 17, 4: 
xoihowuey ti Kaddy éml Kadots, 
udvov ov Katadbyres Tats Suoiora- 
Gelais Kal a&wadAayevtes ex rou 
xaual Biov eis Ta *Emkovpou &s 
aANOws Oedpayra Spyia. 

2 Epic in Diog.122: unre véos 
vis dy pwedrAérw pidccopev phre 
yépev ixdpxwv Komidtw pirogo- 


pay: obre yap Gwpos obdels éorw 
obre mdpwpos mpds Td Kara Wuxhy 
tyaivoyv, He who says it is too 
early or too late tostudy philo- 
sophy means xpbs ebSatpoviay 4 
uiww wapeivat thy Spay }) unkere 
elva. Jd. in Sen. Ep. 8, 7: 
Philosophiz servias oportet, ut 
tibi contingat vera libertas. 

3 Epic.in Diog.127: tay ém- 
Gumi@y ai pév eiot pvoial ai be 
Kevar® Kal tay gumiKav al pey 
arayKaiatai 5¢ puoixal udvoy. TaV 
Be avayxaiwy ai pév xpos ebda- 
poviay cioly avayxaias, ai 5& wpds 
Thy Tov cmuatos doxAnciay, ai be 
xpos avrd 7d (pv. Ibid. 149, 


INTELLECTUAL HAPPINESS: IN’ TELLI. GENCE. 


Nature makes ample provision for our happiness, 
would we only receive her gifts thankfully, not for- 
getting what she gives in thinking what we desire.! 
He who lives according to naturé‘is never poor; the 
wise man living on bread and water has no reason to 
envy Zeus ;? chance has little hold on him; with him 
judgment is everything,* and if that be right, he 
need trouble himself but little about external mis- 
haps. Not even bodily pain appeared to Epicurus 
so irresistible as to be able to cloud the wise man’s 
happiness. Although he regards as unnatural the 
Stoic’s insensibility to pain,’ still he is of opinion that 
the wise man may be happy on the rack, and can 
smile at pains the most violent, exclaiming in the 
midst of torture, How sweet !® A touch of forced 
sentiment may be discerned in the last expression, 
and a trace of self-satisfied exaggeration is manifest 
even in the beautiful language of the dying philo- 
sopher on the pains of disease.’ Nevertheless, the 


. further particulars are given as 
to the classes. bid. 144; Ler. 
ii. 20; Cie. Fin. i. 13, 45; Tusc. 
vy. 33, 94; Plut. N. P. Sua. Viv. 
3,10; KHustrat. Eth. N. 48, b; 
Sen. Vit. Be. 13, 1. 

1 Sen. Benef. iii. 4, 1: Epi- 
curo .. . qui adsidue queritur, 
quod adversus preeterita simus 
ingrati. Epic. in Sen. Ep. 16, 
10: Stulta vita ingrata est et 
trepida, tota in futurum fertur; 
and Lwuer. iii. 929. 

2 Diog. 11; 130; 144; 146; 
Stob. Floril. 17; 23; 30; 34; 
Sen. Ep. 2,5; 16, 7; 25, 4. 

3 Diog. 144: Bpaxeia coop 
rixn napeunixre, Ta BE péyioTa 


nal kupidétara 6 Acyiouds dipanke. 
The like in Stob. Ecl. ii. 354; 
Cic. Fin. i. 19, 63; Sen. De 
Const. 15, 4; Epicurus and 
Metrodorus in Cic. Tusce. v. 9, 
26, and Plut. Aud. Po. 14, p. 
37. 

4 Diog. 135: xpetrroy elva 
voulCwy evroylorws aruxeiv f dAo- 
yloras ebruxeiv. 

5 Plut. N. P. Sua. Viv. 20, 4. 

8 Ping. 118; Plut. 1. ee 3, 9; 
Sen. Ep. 66, 18; 67, 15; Cie. 
Tusc. v. 26, 73. 

* Diog. 22; Cie. Fin. ii. 30, 
96; Tusc. ii. 7,17; M. Aurel. 
ix. 41; Sen. Ep. 66, 47 ; 92, 25; 
Plut. N. P. Sua. Viv. 18, 1, the 


a 
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principle involved is based in the spirit of the Epi- 
curean philosophy, and borne out by the testimony 


of the founder. The main thing, according to Epi- 


,_ curus, is not the state of the body, but the state of 


‘the mind; bodily pleasure being of short duration, 
and having much about it to unsettle; mental enjoy-_ 


ments only being pure and incorruptible. For the 

‘same reason mental sufferings are more severe than 
sthose of the body, since the body only suffers from 
present ills, whilst the soul feels those past and 
those to come.’ In a life of limited duration the 
pleasures of the flesh never attain their consum- 
mation. Mind only, by consoling us for the limited 
nature of our bodily existence, can produce a life 
complete in itself, and not standing in need of un- 
limited duration.? 

At the same time, the Epicureans, if consistent 
with their principles, cannot deny that bodily plea- 
sure is the earlier form, and likewise the ultimate 
source, of all pleasure, and neither Epicyrus nor his 
favourite pupil Metrodorus shrunk from/making this 
admission ; Epicurus declaring that he could form_ 


latter 
words to a terrible extent. 


perverting Epicurus’ 33,96. The Epicureans desig- 
nated bodily pleasure by #de«c- 
Plut. 


1 Diog.137: érimpds rovs Ku- 
pnvaixods diapéperat. of pév yap 
xelpous Tas awuariKas &dyndévas 
Adyours trav Wuxindy ... 6 be 
vas Wuxikds. Thy yoov capxa dia 
7d wapoy udvoy xemdcev, Thy Be 
Wuydy Kal 5a 7d waperddy Kal rd 
mapoy kai 7d péAAov. odrws obv 
ka) pelCovas 7dovas elvar ris Wu- 
xis. Further particulars in 
Plt. 1ex3; 10: Cies Fuse: v. 


6a, mental by xalpev. 
tem, ).. | 
2 Diog. 145. Epicurus ap- 
pears to have first used cap to 
express the body in contrast. to 
the soul, cua, in his system, | 
including the soul. See Diog. 
137; 140; 144; Metrodor. in 
Plut. Colot. 31, 2. (Plut. in 
N. P. Suav. v. 16,9; Plut. has « 
yaorpi instead of capxi.) 


a 


no conception of the good apart from -.enjoyments! 
of the senses; Metrodorus asserting that everything 
good has reference to the belly.? Still the Epicu- 
reans did not feel themselves thereby driven to give 
up the pre-eminence which they claimed for goods 
of the soul over those of the body. Even the Stoics, 
notwithstanding the grossness of their theory ‘of 
knowledge, never abated their demand for a know- 
ledge of conceptions, nor ceased to subordinate the 
senses to reason, notwithstanding their building a 
theory of morals on nature. But all character has 
vanished from their joys and their pains. Their only 
distinctive feature can be found in the addition either 
of memory, or of hope, or of fear * to the present feel- 
ing of pleasure or pain ; and their greater importance 
is simply ascribed to the greater force or duration 
belonging to these ideal feelings as compared with 
the attractions which momentarily impress the senses.‘ 


INTELLECTUAL HAPPINESS. 


1 Diog. x. 6, from Epicurus 
wept rédous: ob yap Eywye Exw Th 
vohow raya0by kpatpay piv ras 
bia XvAGY T5ovas, apaipmv 5 Kal 
ras 6: appodialwy kal ras 5: &xpo- 
audrov Kal ras it poppas (—7s). 
The like, in a more expanded 
form, in Cie. Tusc. iii. 18, 41. 

2 Plut. 1. c. 16, 9: &s Kal 
exdpny ral €bpacuvduny bre Euabov 
wap “Emixovpou dp0es yaorpl (see 
previous note) xapi(eo@a ; and : 
wep yaorépa yap, & puovrdye 
Tisdkpares, rd Gyaddy, Conf. 
ibid. 3, 1. 

® See p. 478, 1, and Epic. in 
Plut. N. P. Suav. V. 4, 10: rd 
yap evotabts capkds Kardotnua 
kal rd wept rat7ns mordy EAmiopa 


Thy axpordrny xapay Kal BeBato- 
Tarny exe. Tois éwidoylCeoOat Suva: 
udvas. Ibid. 5,1: 7d wey nbd- 
pevoyv THs capkds TP xalpovTs THs 
Wuxis brepelBorres, adOis 3° ex row 
xalpovros eis To 7bduevoy TH 
éAmld: TeAcvTavTas. 

* Conf., besides the extracts 
on p. £78, 1 and 2, Cic. Fin. i. 
17, 55: Animi autem voluptas 
et dolores nasci fatemur e cor- 
poris voluptatibus et doloribus; 
it is only a misapprehension on 
the part of several Epicureans 
to deny this fact. Mental plea- 
sures and pains may therefore 
be the stronger ones for the 
reasons assigned above. 
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Only accidentally is the remembrance of philosophic 
discourses mentioned! as a counterpoise to bodily 
pain ; properly speaking, mental pleasures and pains 
are not different from other pleasures in kind, but 
_ only in degree, by reason of their being stronger and 
more enduring. Accordingly Epicurus cannot es- 
cape the admission that we have no cause for reject- 
ing gross and carnal enjoyments if these can liberate 
us from the fear of higher powers, of death, and of 


\ sufferings ;? and so the only consolation he can offer 


(3) Virtuc. 


if 


_in pain is the uncertain one that most violent pains 
either do not last long, or else put an end to our life ; 
and the less violent ones ought to be endured since 

-they do not exclude a counterbalacing pleasure.? 


“Hence victory over the impression of the moment 


must be secured, not so much by a mental force 
stemming the tide of feeling, as by a proper esti- 
mate of the conditions and actions of the senses. 

In no other way can the necessity of virtue be 
established in the Epicurean system. Agreeing with 
the strictest moral philosophers, so far as to hold 
that virtue can be as little separated from happi- 
ness as happiness from virtue,‘ having even the tes- 
timony of opponents as to the purity and strictness 


1 In his last letter (J%og. 
22), after describing his pain- 
ful illness, Epicurus continues: 
avtimaperarrero B& maar Tovrots 
7d Kava Wuxi xaipoy em rH Trav 
yeyovéray jw Siaroyiopev prh- 


uy. 
2 Mog. 142; Cie. Fin. ii. 7, 


zl 


"® Diog. 140; 133; Cie. Fin. 


i. 15, 49; Plut. Aud. Po. 14, p. 
36; WV. Aurel. vii. 33, 64. 

4 Diog. 140: ob Earw 7déws 
Giv kvev Tod ppovluws Kal Kadas 
kal Bixalws oddé dpoviuws Kal bi- 
kalws tvev tov ndéws. The same 
p. 132, 1388. Cie. Tuse. v. 9, 
26; Fin. i. 16, 50; 19, 62; Sen. 
Ep. 85, 18. 


INTELLECTUAL HAPPINESS. 


of his moral teaching, which in its results differed 


in no wise from that of the Stoics ;! Epicurus, never- 
theless, holds a position strongly contrasted with that 
of the Stoics as to the grounds on which his moral 
theory is based. To demand virtue for its own sake 
seemed to him a mere phantom of the imagination. 
Those only who make pleasure their aim have a real_ 
object in life? Only a conditional value belongs to 
virtue * as a means to happiness; or, as it is other- 
wise expressed,‘ Not virtue taken by itself renders a 


man happy, but the 
cise of virtu 


» pleasure arising from the exer- 
This pleasure the Epicurean system 


does not seek in the consciousness of duty fulfilled, 


1 Sen. Vit. Be. 13, 1 (conf. 
12, 4): In ea quidem ipse sen- 
tentia sum (invitis nec nostris 
popularibus — the Stoics — di- 
cam), sancta Epicurum et rec- 
ta precipere, et si propius ac- 
cesseris tristia: voluptas enim 
illa ad parvum et exile revoca- 
tur, et quam nos virtuti legem 
dicimus eam ille dicit:voluptati 
+ .. itaque non dico, quod 
plerique nostrorum, sectam 
Epicuri flagitiorum ministram 
esse, sed illud dico: male audit, 
infamis est, et immerito. Ep. 
83, 2; Apud me vero Epicurus 
. @st et fortis, licet manuleatus 
sit. Seneca not infrequently 
quotes a of Epicurus, and 
calls (Ep. 6, 6) Metrodorus, 
Hermarchus and Polyznus, 
magnos viros. Conf. Cic. Fin. 
ii. 25, 81. 

2 Epic. in Plut. Adv. Col. 
17,3: éyw 8 ep’ jdovas ouvexeis 
WapaxcrA@, cai obi éx’ apeTas, Kevas 
wal meralas kai rapax odes éxovoas 
Nav Kaprwy tas éAmibas. 


3 Diog. 138: 81d 8& thy Hdoviy 
kal ras dpetas Sety alpeioOa ci de? 
abras' Sorep thy iarpuchy die rh 
iyleay, xabd gpnot Kal Atoyevns. 


Cie. Fin. i. 18, 42 (conf. ad Att., 


vii, 2): Istee enim vestre exi- 
miz pulcreque virtutes nisi 
voluptatem efficerent, quis eas 
aut laudabiles aut expetendas 
arbitraretur? ut enim medi- 
corum scientiam non ipsius 
artis sed bons valetudinis causa 
probamus, &c. . . .; sic sapien- 
tia, quee ars vivendi putanda 
est, non expeteretur si nihil effi- 
ceret; nunc expetitur quod est 
tanquam artifex conquirendze 
et comparande . voluptatis. 
Alex. Aphr. De An. 156, b: [7 
apeth | wept thy dxroyhy dor: ray 
nbéwv kar’ Exixoupoy. 

* Sen. Ep. 85, 18: Epicurus 
quoque judicat, cum virtutem 
habeat beatum esse, sed ipsam 
virtutem non satis esse ad bea 
tam vitam, quia beatum efliciat 
voluptas que ex virtute est, non 
ipsa virtus. 


er 
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Cuap. or of virtuous action, but in the freedom from dis- 


“NJ quence from virtue. 


quiet, fear, and dangers, which follows as a conse- 


Wisdom and intelligence con- 
tribute to happiness by liberating us from the fear 
of the Gods and death, by making us independent 
of immoderate passions and vain desires, by teaching 
us to bear pain as something subordinate and pass- 
ing, and by pointing the way to a more cheerful and 

- natural life.' Self-control aids in that it points out 
the attitude to be assumed towards pleasure and 
,pain, so as to receive the maximum of enjoyment 
and the minimum of suffering ;? valour, in that it 
enables us to overcome fear and pain ;? justice, in 
that it makes life possible without that fear of Gods 
and men, which ever haunts the transgressor.4 To 


the Epicurean virtue is never an end in itself, but 
| only a means to an end lying beyond it—a happy 
life—but withal a means so certain and necessary, 


that virtue can neither be conceived without happi- 
mess, nor happiness without virtue. (Little as it 
may seem to be required, still even he would ever 


insist that an action to be right must be done not 
according to the letter, but according to the spirit 


of the law, not simply from regard to others, or by 
compulsion, but from delight in what is good.° 


1 Diog. 132; Cic. Fin. i. 13, 


43; 19, 62. 
2 Cie, Fin. i. 13, 47. 


* Cio. 1. c. 13, 49. Diag. 
120: thy 8¢ dvdpelay dice: ph 
yivecOat, Aoyioug BE Tov cuuge- 


povtos. 


* Qe. Fin. i. 16, 50; Diog. 
144; Plut. N. P. Sua. Viv. 6, 1; 
Luer. 


Sen. Ep. 97, 13 and 15, 


v. 1152: The criminal can never 
rest, and often in delirium or 
sleep betrays himself. Epicurus, 
however, refused to answer the 
question, Whether the wise man 
would do what is forbidden, if 
he could be certain of not be- 
ing discovered? Plut. col. 34, 
1 


5 Philodemus, De Rhet. Vol. 


j 


curus on behalf of his wise man as the Stoics had 
urged on behalf of theirs. Not only was a control ©. The 
over pain attributed to him, in nothing inferior to ——— 
the Stoic insensibility of feeling, but he endeavoured 
himself to describe his life as most perfect and satis- 
factory in itself. Albeit not free from emotions, and 

being in particular susceptible to the higher feelings 

of the soul, such as compassion, he yet finds his phi- 
losophie activity in no wise thereby impaired.'! With- 

out despising enjoyment, he is altogether master of 

his desires, and knows how to restrain them by in- 
telligence, so that they never exercise a barmful 
influence on life. He alone has an unwavering cer- 
tainty of conviction ;? he alone knows how to do the 

right thing in the right way; he alone, as Metro- 

dorus observes,’ knows how to be thankful. Nay, 

more, he is so far exalted above ordinary men, that 
Epicurus promises his pupils that, by carefully ob- 
serving his teaching, they will dwell as Gods among 
men;‘ so little can destiny influence him, that he 

ealls him happy under all circumstances.® - Happi- 

ness may, indeed, depend on certain external condi- 


THE WISE MAN. . < AR3 
The same claims were therefore advanced by Epi- = Guar. 
xis 


Herc. v. a, col. 25: The laws The Stoic assertion of the 
ought to be kept 7G wu} 7a Biwpio- equality of virtues and vices 
péva pdvov, GAAG Kal Ta Thy duo- was, however, denied by the 
eiSevay abrots ~xovta Siapvddr- Epicureans. Diog. 120. 

Tew, xaKeiva wh udvoy cvverddrwr, 4 Diog. 135; conf. -Plut. 
GAG Khy AavOdvwpevy axatdwav- N.P. Sua. Vi. 7, 3; Lwuer. iii. 
tas, xal uel Hdovijs, ob bi avdyxny, 323. 


kad BeBalws, &AA’ ov cadrcvouevws. $ Cic. Fin. i. 19, 61; v. 27, 
1 Prog. 117 ; 118; 119. 80: Semper beatum esse sa- 
2 Plut. Adv. Col. 19, 2. pientem. Tuse. v. 9, 26; Stud. 


3 Diog. 118; Sen. Ep.81,11. Serm. 17, 30. See p. 477. 
112 
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tions ; it may even be allowed that the disposition 
to happiness is not found in every nature, nor in 
every person ;' but still, when it is found, its sta- 
bility is sure, nor can time affect, its duration. - For 
wisdom—so Epicurus and the Stoics alike believed— 
is indestructible,? and the wise man’s happiness can 
never be increased by time. A life, therefore, bounded 
by time can be quite as complete as one not so 


‘ bounded.? 


Different as the principles, and different as the 
tone of the systems of the Stoics and of Epicurus 
may be, one and the same endeavour may yet be 
observed in both. It is the tendency which cha- 
racterises all the post-Aristotelian philosophy—the 
wish to place man in a position of absolute indepen- 
dence by emancipating him from connection with 
the external world, and by awakening in him the 
consciousness of the infinite freedom of thought.‘ 

! Diog. 117. of an involuntary loss of wis- 

2 Diog. 117: tov Grok yevd- dom, perhaps through madness. 
evoyv copdy unkért Thy évayrlay 3 Diog. 126; 145; Cic. Fin. 
AapBdverw 3idOeow phd’ éwadrdrAdr- i. 19, 63. 


Tey éxévta. The latter words 4 See also page 476, 2. 
appear to admit the possibility 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE EPiCUREAN ETHICS CONTINUED: SPECIAL POINTS. “~ 
Tue general principles already laid down determine cCnap. _ 
likewise the character of particular points in the _**- | 
moral science of the Epicureans. Epicurus, it is A. The in- i 
true, never developed his moral views to a systematic <a 
theory of moral actions and states, however much 


his pupils, particularly in later times, busied them- 
selves with morality and special points in a system of r 
morals.' Moreover, his fragmentary statements and ; 
precepts are very imperfectly recorded. Still, all that 
is known corresponds with the notion which we must 

form in accordance with those general views. All “ 
the practical rules given by Epicurus aim at con+ \ vA 
ducting man to happiness by controlling passions 
and desires. The wise man ie‘easily satisfied. He 
sees that little is necessary for supplying the wants 


1 We gather this from the 
fragments of Philodemus’ trea- 
tise wepl Kaxia» xal ray ay- 
Tikepévesy ayalav Kal tay éy ols 
eigt nal wep) 6. The 10th book 
of this treatise gives a portrait 
of the trephpavos, and kindred 
faults, after the manner of 
Theophrastus; the 9th, a mild 


criticism of Xenophon’s and 


Aristotle’s oixovouixds. It is ob- 
jected to the latter that the 
master of the house is there 
made (col, ii. 30) to rise earlier 
than his servants, and to go to 
bed later than they do, such 
conduct being tadalewpoy «ai 
avolxeoy PiAogopon, 
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of nature, and for calbooipntiill from pain; that 
imaginary wealth knows no limit, whereas the riches 
required by nature may be easily acquired ;' that 
the most simple nourishment affords as much enjoy- 
ment as the most luxurious, and is at the same time 
far more conducive to health ;? that therefore the re- 
striction of wants rather than the increase of posses- 
sions makes really rich ;? and that he who is not 


Satisfied with little will never be satisfied at all.‘ 
| therefore can with Epicurus live upon bread and 
water,° and at the same time think himself as happy 


‘ 
t 
' 
\ 


1 Diog. 144; 146; 130; Stod. 
Floril. 17, 23; Sen. Ep. 16,7; 
Luer. ii. 20; iii. 59; v. 1115; 
Philod. De Vit.ix. col. 12: mido- 
cépp 3° éorl wArovrou mixpdy’ 3 
mwapedaxapey axorovdws [for thus 
and not by evxaipws must the 
defective —ws be represented | 
Tos Kabnyeudow é€v ois mepl 
mAovTov Adyos. Conf. p. 476, 
Bs 477. 

2 Diog. 130. 

3 Stob. Floril. 17, 24 and 37; 
Sen. ip: 207s 14, 17s 2h bs 
Honesta, inquit, res est leta 
paupertas. Ep. 17,11: Multis 
parasse divitias non finis mise- 
riarum fuit, sed mutatio. 

4 Stob. Flor. 17, 30. Conf. 
Sen. Ep. 9, 20: Si cui sua non 
videntur amplissima, licet to- 
tius mundi dominus sit tamen 
miser est. 

® Diog. 11; Stob. Floril. 17, 
34; Cie. Tuse. v. 31, 89; Sen. 
Ep. 25, 4. Epicurus lived very 
abstemiously. The charge of 
luxury brought against him 
was fully disposed of by Gas- 
sendi, De Vit. et Mor. Epic. 163. 
Timocrates, on the strength of 


He 


one of his letters, asserts that 
he spent a mina every day on 
his table. If this statement be 
not a pure invention, it must 
refer to the whole circle of his 
friends. It could otherwise 
only have happened at sucha 
time as the siege of Athens by 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, when a 
modius of wheat cost 300 
drachme, and when Epicurus 
counted out to his friends the 
beans on which they lived. 
Pluit. Demetr. 33. The further 
statement of Timocrates— 
(Diog. 6) airbv Sis rhs quépas 
éuelv ard tpvpjs)—is certainly 
an unfounded calumny. The 
moderation of Epicurus is ad- 
mitted by Sen. Vit. B. 12, 4; 13, 
1; and Epicurus flatters him- 
self, in Sen. Ep. 18, 9: Non 
toto asse pasci, Metrodorum, ' 
qui nondum tantum profecerit, 
toto; and, in Diog. 11, because 
he was satisfied with bread and 
water. Ibid. he writes: wéuwoy 
por Tupod KuOviov, iv’ bray Bov- 
Awuat woAuTeAcvcacbai, Svvywuat. 
Still less have we any reason 
to connect the diseases of which 


as Zeus.! 
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He eschews passions which disturb peace 


of mind and the repose of life ; considering it foolish 


to throw away the present in order to obtain an un-.~ 


certain future, or to sacrifice life itself for the means 
of a life, seeing he can only once enjoy it.2 He 


therefore neither gives way to passionate love, nor to v 
forbidden acts of profligacy.’ 


Epicurus and some of his 
scholars died (as Plut. N. P. 
Suayv. V. 5, 3 does, herein fol- 
lowing Timocrates in Diog. 7) 
with their presumed luxurious- 
ness. 

1 Stob. Floril. 17, 30. See 
p. 477, 2. 

2 Epicurus and Metrodorus, 
in Stob..F loril. 16, 28; 20. Conf, 
Plut. Tran. An, 16, p. 474: 6 
Tis aljpwoy Fora Seduevos, ds 
gnow 'Extxoupos, Hiira mpdcece 
mpos Thy abpiov. 

’ Serious charges on this 
subject, against which Gassendi 
in Diog. 6, defends him, are 
preferred against Epicurus by 
Timocrates, in Diog. 6; but 
neither the testimony of Timo- 
crates, nor the fact that a 
woman of loose morality (see 
above p. 406) was in his society, 
can be considered conclusive. 
Chrysippus in Stob. Floril. 63, 
31, calls Epicurus dvalodnzos. 
Epicurus is, however, far below 
our standsrd of morality. Thus, 
in the quotation on p. 479, 1, 
he reckons 7oval 8: appodiolwr 
among the necessary ingre- 
dients of the good. By Fustrat. 
in Eth, N, 48, such pleasures 
are included among ¢voikal (see 

. 476, 3), not among 73oval 
varykaiat. They are treated in 
the same light by Lue. v. 1050; 
and Plut. Qu. Conviv. iii. 6, 1, 


i 


Fame he does not 


1, not only discusses the most 
suitable time for the enjoy- 
ment of love, but quotes as the 
words of Epicurus: el yéowv 6 
copds dv Kat wh Suvdpevos wAn- 
ode &rt tais Tay Kada@v apais 
xaipe Kal Wnaephcecw (N. P. 
Suav. V. 12,3). These enjoy- 
ments, according to Epicurus, 
are only then allowed when 
they do not entail any bad con- 
sequences (Jivg. 118), or pro- 
duce passionate states of feel- 
ing. Hence he not only forbids 
unlawful commerce (Diog. 118), 
but declares ovx épacOjrecbat 
tov copdy. Diog. 118; Stob. 
Floril, 63, 31. Eros is defined 
(Alex, Aphr. Top. 75) =cbvrovos 
bpetis Appodiclwy. Conf. Plut, 
Amat. 19, 16, p, 765. It is con- 
sequently a passionate and dis- 
turbing state, which the wise 
man must avoid. The Stoics, 
on the contrary, allowed Eros 
to their wise man. The same 
view is taken of Eros by Lucre- 
tius, who cannot find words 
strong enough to express the 
restlessness and confusion en- 
tailed by love, the state of de- 
pendence in which it-places 
man, and the loss to his fortune 
and good name. His advice is 
to allay passion as quickly as 
possible by means of Venus 
volgivaga, and to gratify it in 
a calm way. 
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THE EPICUREANS. 


covet; and for the opinions of men he cares only so 
far as to wish not to be despised, since being despised 
would expose him to danger.' Injuries he can bear 
with calmness.?, He cares not what may happen to 
him after death; nor envies any for possessions 
which he does not himself value.‘ 

It has been already seen how Epicurus thought 
to rise above pains, and to emancipate himself from 
And it has been 
further noticed that he thinks to secure by means of 
his principles the same independence and happiness 
which the Stoics aspired to by means of theirs. But 
whilst the Stoics thought to attain this indepen- 
dence by crushing the senses, Epicurus was content 
to restrain and regulate them. Desires he would not 
have uprooted, but he would have them brought into 
proper proportion to the collective end and condition 
of life, into the equilibrium necessary for perfect re- 
pose of mind. Hence, notwithstanding his own sim- 
plicity, Epicurus is far from disapproving, under all 
circumstances, of a fuller enjoyment of life. The 
wise man will not live as a Cynic or a heggar.® Care 
for business he will not neglect ; only he will not 


1 Diog.120; 140; Cie. Tuse. 


ii. 12, 28; Zuer. iii. 59; 993. 

2 Sen. De Const. 16, 1. 

3 Diog. 118: od8€ raps ppov- 
riety, 

4 Luer. iii. 74. 

5 See p. 479, 455. A further 
argument may, however, be 
here quoted. In Plut. N. P. 


‘Suav, Viv. 16, 3, he says: 87 


véogy vooawy ackitn Twas éoridoes 


dlrawy ovvirye, kal ob« epOover tijs 
Mpocayuryis TOV Kypov Tq Ddpwmt, 
kal ray ¢oxdrwy NeoxXéous Ad-ywv 
heuvnuevos érhxero TH pera Bax- 
pvoy ndovy. It is true that a 
certain mawkishness and self- 
conceit may be detected in this 
language. 

* Diog. 119; Philodem. De 
Vit. ix. col. 12; 27, 40. 


THE INDIVIDUAL. 


give himself too much trouble therewith, and will pre- 
fer the business of education to any and every other.' 
Nor will he despise the attractions of art, although he 
can be content when obliged to dispense with them.? 
In short, his self-sufficiency will not consist in using ~ 
little, but in needing little; and it is this freedom 
from wants which will add flavour to his more luxu- 
rious enjoyments.? Nor is his attitude towards death 
a different one. Not fearing death, rather seeking 
it when he has no other mode of escaping unendu- 
rable suffering, still, the cases in which he will re- 
sort to suicide will be rare, since he has learnt to 
be happy under all bodily pains. The Stoic’s re- 
commendation of suicide finds no favour with the 


Epicurean.' 


1 Diog. 120 ; xrhoews rpovot- 
cecbat wal ToD wédAdAovTos. .121: 
xpnuarioesbai re ard udvns codias 
axophcavra. The limitation im- 
plied in the text would, however, 
seem to require udvns. Philo- 
dem. in the same sense I. ¢. 23, 
23, says that Epicurus received 
presents from his scholars. 
Conf. Plut. adv. col. 18, 3, also 
col. 15, 31. 

2 Diog. 121: eixdvas re avabh- 
cew ei Exar’ ddiapdpws Ekew by 
Bh axoin (Cobet, not intelli- 
gibly : dd:apdpws hy oxolns). 

* Epic. in Diog. 130: «al rhy 
airdpxeay Bt dyadby weya voul- 
(ouev ody Wva wdvrws ois dAlyors 
XpaepeOa, GAA’ Srws dav ph Exwpev 
7% WOAAG Tois SAlyos xp@ucba 
rereispevo: ywnolos bri Hoiora 
WoduteAclas dxoAavoucw of ieiora 
auvrijs Seduevor. 

, .* The Epicurean in Cie, Fin. 
~ 15, 49: Si tolerabiles sint 


[dolores] feramus, sin minus, 
zequo animo e vita, cum ea non 
placeat, tanquam e theatro exe- 
amus. Epic. in Sen. Ep. 12, 
10: Malum est in necessitate 
vivere, sed in necessitate vivere 
necessitas nulla est. On the 
other hand, Ep. 24, 22: Objur- 
gat Epicurus non minus eos qui 
mortem concupiscunt, quam 
eos, qui timent, et ait: ridicu-. 
lum est currere ad mortem 
tedio vitz, cum genere vite ut 
currendum esset ad mortem 
effeceris. Diag. 119, the older 
editions read: nal rnpw6els Tas 
spe peOéteav abrdy tov Blov. 
Cobet: perdfeyv abtrdv rot Biov. 
Instead of xnpwHe)s wnpwévra is 
read, or as we might prefer in- 
stead of petdéew werdte:. Sui- 
cide was only allowed by Epi- 
curus in extreme cases. In 
Seneca’s time, when an Epi- 
curean, Diodorus, committed 
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Fully as the wise man can suffice for himself, 
still Epicurus would not separate him from connec- 
tion with others. Not, indeed, that he believed with 
the Stoics in the natural relationship of all rational 
beings.' Yet even he could form no idea of human 
life except in connection with human society. He 
does not, however, assign the same value to all forms 
of social life. Civil society and the state have for 
him the least attraction. Civil society is only an / 
external association for the purpose of protection: 
Justice reposes originally on nothing but a contract 
entered into for purposes of mutual security.? Laws 
are only made for the sake of the wise, not to prevent 
their committing, but to prevent their suffering in- 
justice.3 Law and justice are not, therefore, bind- 
ing for their own sake, but for the general good; 
nor is injustice to be condemned for its own sake, 
but only because the offender can never be free from 
fear of discovery and punishment.’ ‘There is not, 
therefore, any such thing as universal, unchangeable 
justice. The claims of justice only extend to a 
limited number of beings and nations—those, in 
fact, which were able and willing to enter into the 
social compact. And the particular applications of 
justice which constitute positive right differ in dif- 


suicide, his fellow-scholars were 
unwilling to allow that suicide 
was permitted by the precepts 
of Epicurus (Sen. Vit. B. 19, 1). 

! Epict. Diss. ii, 20, 6: ’Emt- 
koupos Srav dvaipeiy OeAn Thy 
pvorkhy Kowovlay dvOpwros mpds 
G@AANAOvs, #.7.A, 


2 Diog. 150; 154. From 
this point of view, Zucr. v. 
1106, gives a long description 
of the rise of a state, 

3 Stob. Floril. 43, 139. 

* Diog. 150; Lwer. v, 11493 _ 
Sen. Ep. 97, 13, and 15; Plut. 
Ad. Co}, 34. See p. 482, 4. 


ferent cases, and change with circumstances, 


- SOCIAL RELATIONS. 


What 


is felt to be conducive to mutual security must pass 
for justice; and whenever a law is seen to be inex- 
pedient, it is no longer binding.'! The wise man will 
therefore only enter into political life in case and in 
as far as this is necessary for his own safety. The 
sovereign power is a good, inasmuch as it protects 


from harm. 


He who pursues it, without thereby at- 
taining this object, acts most foolishly.? 


Private 


individuals living as a rule much more calmly and 
safely than statesmen, it was therefore natural that the 
Epicureans should be averse to public affairs; public 
life, after all, is a hindrance to what is the real end- 


in-chief—wisdom and_happiness.® 
is therefore Aa@e Biwcas.* 
mean seemed by far the most desirable lot in life.” 
They only advise citizens to take part in affairs of . 


Their watchword 
To them the golden 


state when special circumstances render it necessary,° 
or when an individual has such a restless nature that 


¥ Diog. 150-153. 

2 Diog. 140. 

* Plut. Adv. Col. 31; 33, 4; 
N. P. Sua. Viv. 16,9; Epictet. 
Diss. i. 23, 6; Zucr. v. 1125; 
Cie. pro Sext. 10, 23. Philodem. 
mepi pyropuchs (Vol. Here. iv.) 
Col, 14; ob5é xonoiuny tryobmedu 
Thy Todituchy Bivayuy, vbr’ abrois 
ToiskeKTnpévots, obrE Tais WOAETIY, 
avthy Kad’ abrhy: &AAG wOAAGKIS 
aitiay Kal ovugopay dvynkéotwy, 
when combined with upright- 
ness, it benefits the community, 
and is sometimes useful; at 
other times, harmful to states- 

-_ Men themselves, 


4 Plut. De Latenter Viven- 
do, c. 4. In this respect, T. 
Pomponius Atticus is the true 
type of an Epicurean, on 
whose conduct during the civil 
war and withdrawal from public 
life, see Vepos, Att. 6. 

5 Metrodorus, in S¢od. Floril. 
45, 26: év wore: phre ds Adwv 
avarrpépov phre as Kayo: Td 
ney yap éxnareiras Tb 5 xaipopu- 
Aanetrat, 

® Seneca well expresses the 
difference on this point be- 
tween Epicureans and Stoics in 
the passage quoted, p. 320, 3. 
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he cannot be content with the quiet of private life.' 
Otherwise they are far too deeply convinced of the 
impossibility of pleasing the masses to wish even to 
make the attempt.” For the same reason they appear 


., to have been partisans of monarchy. The stern and 


unflinching moral teaching of the Stoics had found 
its political expression in the unbending republican 
spirit, so often encountered at Rome. Naturally the 
soft and timid spirit of the Epicureans took shelter 
under a monarchical constitution. Of their political 
principles so much at least is known that they did 
not consider it degrading for a wise man to pay court 
to princes, and under all circumstances they re- 
commended unconditional obedience to the powers 
that be.? 

Family life is said to have been deprecated by Epi- 
curus equally with civil life.t Stated thus baldly, this 
is an exaggeration. So much, however, appears to 
be established, that Epicurus believed it to be gene- 
rally better for the wise man to forego marriage and 

) the rearing of children, since he would thereby save 
himself many disturbances.’ It is also quite credible 


1 Plut. Trang. An. c. 2, p. 
465. 

2 Epic. in Sen. Ep. 29, 10: | 
Nunquam volui populo placere ; — 
nam que ego scio non probat 
populus, que probat populus 
ego nescio. Similar expressions 
from Stoics have been pre- 
viously quoted. 

3 Diog. 121: wal udvapyov ev 
Kapp Oeparevoew [tov copdr]. 
DLucr, v. 1125 :— 

Ut satius multo jam sit parere 

quietum, 


Quam regere imperio res velle 
. et regna tenere. 

4 Epict. Diss. i. 23, 3 (against 
Epicurus): dar) drooupBovdAevers 
Te Tope rexvotpopev; ri popy 
ph dia TavTa eis Avwas euwréon ; 
ii. 20, 20: ’Emlxoupos 7a ev dy- 
dpds wdvr’ dmrexdyaro Kal 7a oiko- 
Serndrov ral idov--the last 
words proving how cautiously 
these statements must be under- 
stood. 

5 Diog. 119. The passage 
is, however involved in much 


FRIENDSHIP. 


that he declared the love of children towards parents 
to be no inborn feeling.'! This view is, after all, only 
a legitimate consequence of his materialism ; but it 
did not oblige him to give up parental love altoge- 
ther. Nay, it is asserted of him that he was any- 
thing but a stranger to family affections.? 

The highest form of social life was considered by 
Epicurus to be friendship—a view which is distinc- 
tive in a system regarding the individual as the 
atom of society. Such a system naturally attributes 
more value to a connection with others freely en- 
tered upon and based on individual character and 
personal inclination, than to one in which a man 
finds himself placed without any choice, as a mem- 
ber of a society founded on nature or history. The 
basis, however, on which the Epicurean friendship 
rests is very superficial, regard being had mainly to 
its advantages, and in some degree to the natural { 
effects of common enjoyments ;* but it is also treated 


obscurity, owing to a difference 
of reading. The earlier text 
Was: kal pny cal yaufoew ral 
Texvomoinovey tov copby, ws *Exi- 
kovupos év rais Siaropious nal év 
Tais repli picews, KaTa Tepio Tact 
Be wore Blov ob yauhoew. Cobct 
reads instead : xal undé yaunoew 
pndé texvonorhoew roy coddy ... 
xara mepioracwy 3€ wote Blov 
yaujoev. What the MS. autho- 
rity for this reading is, we are 
not told. In sense it agrees 
with Mieron. Ady. Jovin.i.191, 
quoting from Seneca, De Matri- 
monio; Epicurus . . . raro dicit 
Sapienti ineunda conjugia quia 
inulta incommoda admixta sunt 


nuptiis. Like riches, honours, 
health, ita et uxores sitas in 
bonorum maloramque confinio. 
grave aut esse viro sapienti 
venire in dubium, utrum bonam 
an malam ducturus sit. 

1 Plut. Adv. Col. 27, 6; De 
Am. Prol. 2, p. 495; ictet. 
Diss, i. 23, 3. 

2 Diog. 10: f re mpbs rods 
vyovdas evxapirria Kal 7 xpds Tous 
adeApods ebwoita. Diogenes 
himself appeals to HEpicurus’ 
testament, ibid. 18. 

® Diog. 120; wal rhy piAlay 
id ras xpelas [yiverOa] ... 
cuvioracba 5 abthy Kata Koww- 
vlay év tais H5ovais. Epic. bid. 
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in such a war, that its «tentife imperfection has no 


influence on its moral importance. Only ome portion 
of the School. and thet not the mest consistent, 
maintained that friendship is pursued in the first in- 
stance fer the sexe of its own use and pleasure, but 
that it subsequcetly beesmes an unseltisk love.: More 
over, the assumption that ameng the wise ¢ there exists 
& Tacit agreement requiring them to love one amther 
a much as they love themselves. is clearly ouly a lame 
shirt? Seill. the Epicureans were of opinien that a 
grounding of friendship on metives of utility was met 
ioeonsistemt with bedding it in the highest esteem. 
Friendiy connection with others atfunis in sbert so 
pleasant 4 feeling of security, that ic entails the mest 
enjoyable consejucness: and since this connettion 
can only then exist wien frieads lowe one amother as 
themselves, it follows that slf-love and the love of a 
friemi must be equally trong? 

Even this interemee soumis foreei, por dees it 


148 (also in Gic. Fim bt. DD. 68): 
esl rae & sivols ca gerade 
Sreaiee getees etlacre core. 
Bei ventless ecw cAowutr. ( (niet. 
lapwever. reads: vues sclurre 
wariter doc: cevtehrscrp. in 


which case evic should be sub- . 


stituted for ovuss or else artee 
we. Em & &: 
The wise mee meets « freed. 
non ad hoc gaxd Epicurus dice- 
bat in hac ines epistola (a letter 
in which Stilpo's ernical self- 
eontentment is blamed). at 
ba>ear, qui sibi zero adsideat, 
suocarrat im vineala conpecto 
vel inepi; sed ut habeax ali- 
qtem, cui ipsi wgro adsideat. 


quem iree crcumventum hoezili 
castudia Tiheret. (ic. Fim. i 
2. 66: Cam solicodo et vita 
Sine amicis insidiarumet metas 
rlena sit. ratio ipsa monet ami- 
citlas comparare. quibas partis 


Vis. ix (V. Bere. HL) ook 24, 
argues that it = meck bemer 
% CENivace freseascip thee we 
wivswicas free i- 


) FRIENDSHIP, 


tate the grounds on which Epicurus’s view of 

ulue of friendship reposes. That view, in fact, 
finterior to all the necessary props of the system. 
it Epicurus requires is primarily enjoyment. The 
yconditions of such enjoyment, however, are in- 
\repose of mind, and the removal of fear of dis- 
finces. But as to trusting his own powers for 
wang these conditions, Epicurus was far too 
tuaate and dependent on externals. He needed 
satpport of others, not only to obtain their help 
effessity and trouble, and to console himself with 
thew for the uncertainty of the future, but still 
in 10 make sure of himself and his principles 
this g the approval of others, thus obtaining an 
moratisfaction which he could not otherwise have 
by haus, the approval of friends is to him the 
inwarthe truth of his convictions. In sympathy 
had. his mind first attains to a strength by 
pledge hich it is able to rise above the changing 
with thes of life. General ideas are for him too 
means o unreal. A philosopher who considers 
circumsteings as alone real, and perceptions as 
abstract, @, cannot feel quite happy and sure of 
individualiless he finds others go with him.' 
absolutely t which he seeks is the enjoyment 
his ground |tivated personality; and wherever 
The enjoyntevails, particular value is attached 


Po finds tern, that so he may li it 
- nds ex- rn, tha’ e ive, as i 

this standard. given by were, perpetually under his 

‘1, 8; 25, eye. Man requires a stranger 

’ Thesame n@®* Some to give him moral support. 

pression in the aav's og 

Epicurus (Sen. Ky 

5): Let every one « 

distinguished man . 


w 


_ ship.! 


- gency the wise man will not shrink from suffe’ 
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to the personal relations of society, and to fl 
wth 

Hence Epicurus expresses himself on the’? 
and necessity of friendship in a manner far en 
ing the grounds on which he based it. Frien'S 
is unconditionally the highest of earthly goods.* 


the greatest pains, even death, for his friend.‘ 

It is well known that the conduct of Epics 
and his followers was in harmony with these 1°- 
fessions. The Epicurean friendship is hardly ‘8s 
celebrated than the Pythagorean.? There may © 20 
offensive mawkishness and a tendency to weak nutual 
admiration apparent in the relations of Epicv‘us to 
his friends,® but of the sincerity of his feelings there 


1 As illustrations in modern 
times, the réunions of the 
French freethinkers, or the 
societies of Rousseau, Mendels- 
sohn, Jacobi, may be mentioned. 
It deserves notice that in these 
societies, as amongst the Epi- 
cureans, an important part was 
played by women. This is 
quite natural, when philosophy 
is confined to cultivated inter- 
course and conversation. 

— 2 Jhiog. 148 : av 7 copla wapa- 
oKevacera: eis thy Tov 5Aov Blov 
baxapiétntTa woAl péyiordv torw 
H THs piAlas xrqows. Cic. Fin. 
ii. 25, 80: Epicurus exalts 
friendship to heaven. In Jiag. 
120, Cobet reads instead of the 
usual @lAov re obdéva KrhoeoOa 
{rdv gopdy], which is altogether 


untrustworthy, pirw» TE ovdéev 
ar hoes Oat, ; 

2 Sen, Ep. 19, 1, with the 
addition: Nam sine 2mico vis- 
ceratio leonis ac Inpi vita est. 

‘4 Plut. Adv. Col. 8, 7; Diog. 
121. We have no reason to 
Suppose, with Ritter, 111. 474, 
that this.was not the expres- 
sion of areal sentiment. That 
it is inconsistent we can well 
sa : ; 
= The Epic:ureans in Cie. 
Fin. i. 20, 653% At vero Kpi- 
curus una in dc mo et ea quidem 
angusta quamh magnos quanta- 
que amoris cronspiratione con- 
sentientes tenuit amicorum 
greges, quod): fit etiam_ nunc ab 
Epicureis.. 1° Tbid. ii. 25, 80. 

* Insta’ aces have already 
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ean be no doubt. One single expression, that refer- 
ring to the property of friends,! is enough to prove 
what a high view Epicurus held of friendship; and 
there is evidence to show that he aimed at a higher 
improvement of his associates.” 

In other respects Epicurus bore the reputation 
of being a kind, benevolent, and genial companion.’ 
His teaching, likewise, bears the same impress. It 
meets the inexorable sternness of the Stoics by in- 
sisting on compassion and forgiveness,! and super- 
sedes its own egotism by the maxim that it is more 


occurred, p. 418, 2, of the ex- 
travagant honours required by 
Epicurus; nor did he fail to 
'eulogise his friends, as the 
fragments of his lettersto Leon- 
tion, Themista, and Pythocles 
(Diog. 5) prove. When Metro- 
dorus had tried to obtain the 
release of a captive friend, Epi- 
curus applauds him (Plut. N. P. 
Sua, Vit. 15, 5, Adv. Col. 33, 2): 
ds eb re kal veavixws €& korews 
dAase xaréBn Miepw re Sbpw Bon- 
Ohewv. Ibid. 15,8, he expresses 
his thanks for a present: dalws 
TE Kal peyadorperas ereneAhOnre 
Tpoy ra wept Thy Tov olrov Kopi- 
5hy, cad obpavouhin onuetia evdéder- 
xe rijs xpos eue evvolus He 
wrote of Pythocles before he 
was 18: otk elvas piow év bAn 
Th ‘EAAdE: duelvw, kal reparinos 
abrov eb amaryyédAc, kal wdoxew 
ab 7d Tay -yuvatxGr, eb ouevos dve- 
péonra elvas wdyra Kal dvenipbova 
THs dwepBodrAgrs TOD veavioKov 
(Plut. Adv. Col. 29, 2); and 
he also said (Philodem. epi 
mapinolas, Fr. 6, V. Here. v. 
2,11): as dia MvOonrda réixny 


Oedoa mapa 7d rebeuoudvor. 
Compare the remarks on p. 
488, 3. 

! Diog. 11: rév Te’Exixovpoy 
Bh &kioty eis rd Kowdy xararide- 
c6a ras otolas kaddxep roy Thu- 
Ouyépay xowe ra tov olrawy 
Adyorta, &morovvrwy yap elvat Td 
towvrov' ei & anxlaorwy ovbdé 
pirwp. 

2 Philodem. xepi nafpnolas 
(V. Here. v. 2), Fr. 15; 72; 73, 
mentions Epicurus and Metro- 
dorus as patterns of genial 
frankness towards friends, 
Probably the words in Sen. Ep. 
28, 9—initium salutis est noti- 
tia peccati—are taken froma 
moral exhortation addressed to 
a friend. 

§ Not only does Diogenes 
(9) praise his unsurpassed bene- 
volence, his kindness to his 
slaves, and his general geniality, 
but Cicero calls him (Tuse, ii. 
19, 44) vir optimus, and (Fin. 
ii, 25, 80) bonum yirum et co- 
mem et humanum. 

4 Diog. 118: obre xoddoew 
olxéras édehoew pévrot, Kal ovy- 
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blessed to give than to receive.' The number of 
such maxims on record is, no doubt, limited ; never- 
theless, the whole tone of the Epicurean School is 
a pledge of the humane and generous character of 
its moral teaching.? To this trait the Epicurean 
- | School owes its greatest importance in history. By 
‘ jits theory of utility it undoubtedly did much harm, 
' |partly indicating, partly helping on the moral de- 
cline of the classic nations. Still, by drawing man 
laway from the outer world within himself, by teach- 
ing him to look for happiness in the beautiful type 
of a cultivated mind content with itself, it contri- 
buted quite as much, after a gentler fashion, as Stoi- 
cism by its sterner tone, to the development and 

he extension of a more independent and more uni- 
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XX. 


po morality. 


yvopny tw Ekew tay omovdalwr. 
121: émxaploerOal tin em TE 
diopAdpari. 

1 Plat. N. P. Sua. Vi. 15, 4 
(similarly C. Prine. Philos. 3, 
2, p. 778): avrol 5¢ dhwou A€you- 
ow ws Td €b woe Hdidy dort Tow 
wdoxev. Conf. Alex. Aphr. 
Top. 123. A similar maxim is 
attributed by lian. V. H. xiii. 


13, to Ptolemy Lagi. Conf. 
Acts xx. 35. 
2 Cie. Fin. ii. 25, 81: Et 


ipse bonus vir fuit et multi 
Epicurei fuerunt et hodie sunt, 
et in amicitiis fideles et in omni 
vita constantes et graves nee 
voluptate sed officio consilia 
moderantes. Atticus isa well- 
known example of genuine 
human kindness and ready selfe 
sacrifice, and Horace may be 
also quoted as an illustration 
of the same character. See 
Steinhart’s remarks, J. c. p. 470, 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


THE EPICUREAN SYSTEM AS A WHOLE: ITS POSITION 
IN HISTORY. 


Ir has often been urged against the Epicurean philo- 
sophy, that it is deficient both in coherence and con- 
sistency. Nor is this objection without foundation. 

If we come to the study of this philosophy with the 
demand for a complete scientific groundwork, or a 
strictly logical development, there will certainly re- 
sult therefrom a feeling of dissatisfaction. It is not 
difficult to show in what contradictions Epicurus was 
involved ; in professing to trust the senses wholly and 
entirely, and yet going beyond the senses to the 
hidden causes of things; in despising logical forms 
and laws, and at the same time building up his whole 
system on deductions; in holding that all sensations 
are true, but yet maintaining that a portion of the 
realities which they represent as belonging to things 
is only relative. Nor were other inconsistencies want- 
ing; his acknowledging at one time only natural 
causes and laws, and ignoring any such thing as free 
will and imagination, and yet at another time, by 
the doctrine of the swerving aside of atoms and of 
the human will, elevating unexplained caprice to the 
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rank of law; his referring all pleasures and pains to 
bodily sensations, and yet calling mental states the 
higher and more important states; nay, more, his 
deducing from a basis of selfishness rules and pre- 
cepts of humanity, justice, love, faithfulness, and 
devotion. It ought not, however, to be forgotten 
that the Stoics, to whom the claim of clear and con- 
sistent thought cannot be denied, were involved in 
similar difficulties. The Stoics, like the Epicureans, 
built up a rational system on a basis of the senses. 
They, too, constructed an ideal theory of morals on a 
material groundwork of metaphysics. They, too, de- 
clared that universal law is the only active power, 
whilst they maintained that reality belongs only to 
the world of matter. They, too, deduced a strict 
theory of virtue from the principle of self-preserva- 
tion; not to mention the inconsistent attitude which 
they assumed towards the popular religion. To deny 
to the Stoics a unity and connectedness of system, 
because of these scientific defects and inconsisten- 
cies, would be felt to be doing them an injustice. 
And can Epicureanism be fairly condemned, when its 
faults are essentially of the same kind (though a 
little more obvious) as those of the Stoics, without a 
single extenuating plea being admitted on its behalf? 

The strongest plea to be advanced in its favour 
is that the development of the Epicurean system 
does not pretend to rest upon an intellectual plat- 
form. Epicurus sought in philosophy a path to 
happiness, a school of practical wisdom.. For him 


. knowledge has only a secondary value, as contribu- 
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ting to this end, and indeed, both the tone and the 
results of his intellectual activity were determined 
by a reference to this end. In the case of the Stoies, 
however, it has been already seen that the compara- 
tive subordination of Logic and Natural Science to 
Moral Science, the going back to the older view of 
nature, the vindication of the truth of the senses 
and of the reality of matter, grew out of their pecu- 
liarly one-sided view of the scope of philosophy. In 
the case of Epicurus the same results appear, and all 
the more markedly, since Epicurus did not, like 
the Stoics, look for happiness in subordination to a 
universal law, but in individual gratification or plea- 
sure. For him the recognition of a universal law 
had not the same value as for the Stoics; and conse- 
quently Epicurus did not~feel the same need of a 
scientific method as they had done. He could there- 
fore more exclusively content himself with the im- 
pressions of the senses, regarding them as the only 
unfailing source of knowledge. No necessity com- 
pelled him to advance from pure materialism to a 
view of matter in which it is described as possessing 
a soul and made to be the bearer of reason. In fact, 
the more exclusively everything was referred by him 
to mechanical causes, the more easily could he regard 
the individual with his pursuit of happiness as in- 
dependent of all superhuman forces, and left entirely 
to himself and his natural powers. No system in 
ancient times has so consistently carried out the 
mechanical view of nature as that of the Atomists, 
None, therefore, afforded such a strong metaphysical 
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support to the Epicurean views of the absolute 
worth of the individual. It was, therefore, as natu- 
ral for Epicurus to build on the teaching of Demo- 
critus as for the Stoics to build on that of Heraclitus. 
But Epicurus, influenced probably more by practical 
than by scientific considerations, allowed himself, by 
his theory of the swerving aside of atoms, to destroy 
the consistency of the theory of Democritus.! 

It is hardly necessary to notice here how the dis- 
tinctive features of the Epicurean morals were deve- 
loped out of their theory of happiness, in marked 
contrast to the Stoic teaching. The happiness of 
Epicurus, however, does not depend upon sensual 
gratification as such, but upon repose of mind and 
‘cheerfulness of disposition. Hence his theory of 
morals, notwithstanding its foundation in pleasure, 
bears a nobler character, which is seen in its lan- 
guage as to the wise man’s relations to the pains and 
desires of the body, to poverty and riches, to life and 
death, no less than in the mild humanity and the 


_ warm and hearty appreciation of friendship by the 


Epicurean School. Certainly the rationalising spirit 
of that School was opposed to any religious belief 
which supposed an intervention of God in the course 
of the world, or the world’s influence on man for weal 
or woe; but its appeal to the senses without criti- 
cism raised no objection to admitting divine beings, 
‘from whom no such intervention need be feared. 
Nay, more, this belief seemed the most natural 


J ground for explaining the popular belief in Gods. It 


See p. 445. 
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by supplying an appropriate object of devotion, and 
a standard by which to test the accuracy of moral 
ideas. Hence, notwithstanding scientific defects and 
contradictions, the whole system of Epicurus bears a 
definite stamp. All the essential parts of that sys- 


‘tem are subservient to one and the same end. The 


/ ‘mark is the relation of that system to Stoicism. 


More important points. It is likewise well known tion to 
edi 
Hcorcrsm. 


’ 
’ 


consistent working out of a scientific view of nature is 
looked for in vain; but there is no lack of consis- 
tency arising from an undeniable reference of the a 
individual to a definite and practical standard. 

Looking to the wider historical relations of the 
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satisfied an inborn and apparently keenly-felt want Cuar. 


Epicurean system, the first point which calls for re- B. Ais. 


torical 
position 


The contrast between the two Schools is obvious; of Apicu- 


attention having been already drawn to it on all the “) ae 


that a constant rivalry existed between the two 
Schools during their whole careers, that the Stoies 


looked down on the Epicureans, and circulated many 


v/ as parallel links connected in one chain, their dif- 


calumnies with respect to their morals. For these 
statements proofs may be found in the preceding 
pages. Nevertheless, the two Schools are related 


in so many respects, that they can only be regarded (a) Points 


ferences being varieties where the same main ten- 
dency exists. Both agree in the general character 
of their philosophy. In both practical considerations 


\ prevail over speculation. Both treat natural science 


and logic as sciences subsidiary to bthics—natural 
science especially in view of its bearing on religion. 


of agree- 
ment, 


(b) Points 
of differs 
ence. 
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Both, however, attach more importance to watural 
science than to logic. If the Epicurean neglect of 
scientific rule forms a contrast to the care which the | 
Stoics devoted ‘thereto, both parts are at least agreed 
in one thing—in displaying greater independence 
in investigating the question as to a test of truth. 
By both this standard was placed in the senses ; and 
to all appearances both were led to take this view by 
the same cause ; appeals to the senses being a conse- 
quence of their purely practical way of looking at 
things. Moreover, both employed against scepticism 
the same practical postulate—the argument that 
knowledge must be possible, or no certainty of action 
would be possible. They even agree in not being 
content with the phenomena supplied by the senses 
as such, although Epicurus as little approved of the 
Stoic theory of irresistible impressions as he did of 
their logical analysis of the forms of thought. With 
such appeals to the senses how could there be any 
other result but materialism both in the Stoic and 
Epicurean systems? But it is strange that the ma- 
terialism in both Schools should be based on the 
same definition of reality, corresponding with their 
practical way of looking at things.' 

In the expansion and more detailed setting forth 
of materialistic views the systems diverge, more 
widely, perhaps, than the philosophers themselves, 
whose leading they professed to follow. These dif- 
ferences appear particularly on the subject of nature, 
the Stoics regarding nature as a system of design, 

} Conf. p. 126, 2, with 439, 1. 


7 


the Epicureans ouplaniing itasa mechiatfeal product. Cuap. 
Whilst the Stoics adhered to fatalism, and saw God bas 
everywhere, the Epicureans held the theory of atoms, 

‘ and the theory of necessity. Whilst the Stoics were 
speculatively orthodox, the Epicureans were irreli- 
gious freethinkers. Both meet again in that branch 
of natural science which is most important in re- 
spect of morals—the part dealing with man. Both | _ 
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hold that the soul is a fiery. atmospheric substance, 
Even the proof for this view, derived from the mu- 
tual influence of body and soul, is common to both. 
Both distinguish between the higher and the lower 
parts of the soul, and thus even the Epicureans in their 
psychology allow a belief in the superiority of reason 
to the senses, and in the divine origin of the soul. 
The arena of the warmest dispute between the 
two Schools is, however, ethics. Yet, even on this 
ground, they are more nearly related than appears 
at first sight. No greater contrast appears to be 
possible than that between the Epicurean theory of 
pleasure and the Stoic theory of virtue; and true it 
is that the two theories are diametrically opposite. 
Nevertheless, not only are both aiming at one and 
the same end—the happiness of mankind—but the 
conditions of happiness are also laid down by both 
in the same spirit. According to Zeno virtue, ac- 
cording to Epicurus pleasure, is the highest and only 
good; but the former making virtue consist éssen- 
tially in withdrawal from the senses or insensibility ; 
the latter seeking pleasure in repose of mind or im- 
perturbability, are both expressing the same belief. 
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Man can only find unconditional and enduring satis- 

faction, when by means of knowledge he attains to a 

condition of mind at rest with itself, and also to an 

independence of external attractions and misfortunes. 

The same unlimited appeal to personal truth is the 

;common groundwork of both systems. Both have 
expanded this idea under the same form—that of 

the ideal wise man—for the most part with the same 

features. The wise man of Epicurus is, as we have 

seen, superior to pain and want; he enjoys an ex- 

yeellence which cannot be lost; and he lives among 
men a very God in intelligence and happiness. Thus, 

‘when worked out into details, the difference in the 
estimate of pleasure and virtue by the Stoics and 

Epicureans seems to vanish. Neither the Stoic can 

separate happiness from virtue, nor the Epicurean 

separate virtue from happiness. 
But, whilst recommending a living for society, 


‘ both systems take no real interest in social life. The 


recognition of a natural society amongst mankind, 
of certain positive relations to state and family, above 
all, a clear enunciation of a citizenship of the world, 
characterise the Stoics. The pursuit of friendship, 


‘and the gentle humanity of their ethics, characterise 


the Epicureans. Together with these peculiarities 
one common feature cannot be ignored. Both have 
renounced the political character of the old propriety 
of conduct, and diverting their attention from public 


J life, seek to find a basis for universal morality in the 


simple relation of man to man. 
The united weight of all these points of resem- 
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blance is sufficient to warrant the assertion that, Cwap. 

notwithstanding their differences, the Stoics and Epi- ae 

cureans stand on the same footing, and that the (¢) The7e- 

sharpness of the contrast between them is owing to —— 

their laying hold of opposite sides of one and the aa: - 
\ same principle. Abstract personality, and self-con- 

sciousness developed into a generic idea, is for both 

the highest aim. Compared with it not only the state 

of the senses, but the scientific knowledge of things, 

and the realisation of moral ideas in a commonwealth, 

are of minor importance. In this self-consciousness 

happiness consists. To implant it in man is the ob- 

ject of philosophy, and knowledge is only of value 

when and in as far as it ministers to this end. The 

point of difference between the two Schools is only 

their view of the conditions under which that cer- 

tainty of consciousness is attained. The Stoics hope 

to attain it by the entire subordination of the indivi- 

dual to universal law. The Epicureans, on the other 

hand, are of opinion that man can only then be con- / 

tent in himself when he is restrained by nothing 

external to himself. The first condition of happiness 

consists in liberating individual life from all depen- 

dence on others, and all disturbing causes. ‘The for- 

mer, therefore, make virtue, the latter make personal 

well-being or pleasure, the highest good. By the 

Epicureans, however, pleasure is usually conceived 

of as of a purely negative character, as being-free- _ 

dom from pain, and is referred to the whole of human iv 

life. Hence it is always made to depend on the mo- 

deration of desires, on indifference to outward ills, 
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and the state of the senses, on intelligence and actions 
conformable with intelligence, in short, on virtue and 


wisdom. 


Hence, too, the Epicureans arrive by a 


roundabout course at the same result as the Stoics— 
the conviction that happiness can only be the lot of 
those who are altogether independent of external 
things, and in the enjoyment of perfect inward har- 
\ mony. 

Towards the older philosophy Epicureanism bears 
nearly the same relation as Stoicism. True it is that 
Epicurus and his School would not recognise their 
obligation to either one or other of his predecessors.' 


1 It has been already stated, 
p. 405, 1, 4, that Epicurus ad- 
mitted his debt to Democritus, 
but not without some reserve, 
otherwise claiming to be en- 
tirely self-taught. With this 
exception, he professed to have 
learned nothing from the an- 
cient teachers, and expressed 
himself with such conceit and 
scorn, as to spare neither them 
nor their writings. Diog. 8, 
besides mentioning his abuse of 
Nausiphanes (sup. 342, 1), refers 
also to his calling the Platonists 
AvovuconéAakas, Plato himself 
in irony the golden Plato, Hera- 
clitus xvenrhs, Democritus An- 
péxperos, Antidorus Zavidwpos, 
the Cynics ¢xpobs tis “EAAd Sos, 
the Dialecticians roAup@avépous, 
Pyrrho éuatys and araidevtos, 
and charging Aristotle and Pro- 
tagoras with vices in their 
youth, Diogenes refuses to 
allow that any of these state- 
mentsare true, Epicurus’friend- 
liness being well known. But 
the devotion of Epicurus to 


his friends and admirers does 
not exclude hatred and injus- 
tice towards his predecessors, 
see p. 418, 2, of whom a fair 
estimate was rendered impos- 
sible by the superficial nature 
of his knowledge and the one- 
sidedness of his point of view. 
Sect. Math i. 2, attests rhy mpds 
tous wept TlAdtw a kal’ ApiororéAn 
kal robs duotous bvopéveray; Plut. 
Adv. Col. 26, 1, mentions a 
false objection to Arcesilaus; 
and Cic. N. D. i. 33, 93, says: 
Cum Epicurus Aristotelem vex- 
arit contumeliosissime, Ph- 
doni Socratico turpissime male- 
dixerit, etc. The rude jokes 
mentioned by Diogenes are in 
harmony with a man whom 
Cie. N. D. ii. 17, 46, calls homo 


non aptissimus ad jocandum - 


minimeque resipiens patriam. 
On these jokes he apparently 
prided himself as well as on 
a certain bombastic elegance. 
See p. 496, 6. In this Epicurus 
was followed by his pupils. Cie. 
N. D. i. 34, 93, says of Zeno: 
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But far from disproving 


the influence of previous 


systems on his own, this conduct only shows the per- 


sonal vanity of Epicurus. 


Epicureanism, like Stoi- 


cism, starts with the object of bringing down science 
from metaphysical speculation to the simpler form of 
a practical science of life. Both systems of philo- 


sophy, therefore, turn away from Plato and Aristotle, — 


whose labours they notably neglect, to Socrates and 
those Socratic Schools which, without more exten- 
sive meddling with science, are content with ethics. 
Circumstances, however, led Epicurus to follow Aris- 
_ tippus as Zeno had followed Antisthenes. Not only 
‘in morals did Epicurus derive his principle of plea- 
sure from the Cyrenaics; he likewise derived from 
‘them his theory of knowledge, that the sense-im- 
pressions are the only source of ideas, and that every 
feeling is true in itself. Nor can he altogether deny 
the assertion that feelings only furnish direct infor- 
mation respecting our personal states, and hence re- 
specting the relative properties of things. With the 
. Cyrenaics, too, he taught that true pleasure can only 


be secured by philosophic intelligence, and that this 


| intelligence aims, before all things, at liberating the 
| mind from passion, fear, and superstition. At the 
same time, he is by no means prepared to follow the 


Cyrenaics unreservedly. 


His theory of morals dif- 


fers, as has already been seen, from the Cyrenaic 


Non eos solum, qui tunc erant, 
Apollodorum,Silum,ceteros tige- 
bat maledictis, sed Socratem 
ipsum ... scurram Atticum 
fuisse dicebat (according to 


A 


Cic. Brut. 85, 292, Epicurus 
had already expressed a dis- 
paraging opinion of the Socratic 
irony), Chrysippum nunquam 
nisi Chrysippam vocabat. 
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theory in this important particular, that not sensual 
and individual pleasure, but mental repose and the 
whole state of the mind is regarded as the ultimate 
end, and the highest good in life. It was thus im- 
possible for him to be content, as the Cyrenaics were, 
with feelings only, with individual and personal im- 
pressions. He could not help pursuing a conviction 
reposing on a real knowledge of things, since only on 
such a conviction can an equable and certain tone of 
mind depend. 

Epicurus, therefore, not only differed from Aris- 
tippus with regard to feelings, in referring all feelings 
to impressions from without, of which he considered 
them true representations, but he felt himself called 
upon to meet the Cyrenaic contempt for theories of 
nature, j , just as the oe had met the Cynic contempt 
for science. To the { hysies of Democritus he looked 
for a scientific basis for his ethics, just as they had 
looked to the system of Heraclitus. But the closer 
he clung to Democritus, owing to the weakness of 
his own interest in nature, the more it becomes ap- 
parent that his whole study of nature was subser- 
vient to a moral purpose, and hence of a purely 
relative value. Accordingly, he had not the least 
hesitation in setting consistency at defiance, by as- 
suming the swerving aside of atoms and the freedom 
of the will. It is not only altogether improbable that 
Epicurus was only a second edition of Democritus— 
for history knows of no such repetitions—but as a 
matter of fact it is false. A more accurate observa- 
tion proves that even when the two philosophers 


Vv 


t 
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agree in individual statements, the meaning which 
they attach to these assertions and the whole spirit 
of their systems is widely divergent. Democritus 
aims at explaining natural phenomena by natural 
causes. He wishes, in short, for a science of nature 
purely for its own sake. Epicurus wishes for a view 
of nature able to avert disturbing influences from 
man’s inner life. Natural science stands with him 
entirely in the service of ethics. Ifin point of sub- 
stance his system is borrowed from another system, 
yet its whole position and treatment supposes an en- 
tirely new view of things. The Socratic introspec- 
tion, and the Sophistic resolution of natural philo- 
sophy into personal rationalising, are its historical 
antecedents ; and it owes its existence to the general 
aversion of thought for pure theory, which consti- 
tutes the common peculiarity of all the post-Aristo- 
telian philosophy. 

Excepting the systems named, Epicureanism is 
connected with no other previous system, so far as is 


‘ known. Even its attack upon those systems ap- 


' 


pears to have consisted of general dogmatic and 
superficial statements. Still it must not be forgotten 
that Epicureanism presupposes the line of thought 
originated by Socrates, not only as found in the col- 
lateral Cyrenaic branch, but as found in the main line 
of regular development by Plato and Aristotle. The 
view of Plato and Aristotle, distinguishing the im- 
material essence from the sensible appearance of 
things, and attributing reality only to the former, 
is undoubtedly attacked by Epicurus as by Zeno, on 
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eu. metaphysics! grounds, by his materialism. Prac- 


tically, however, he approaches very much nearer to 
this view in all those points in which his teaching 
deviates from the Cyrenaic, and resembles that of 
the Stoics. 

It has been observed on a former occasion that 
the indifference to the immediate conditions of the 
\senses, the withdrawal of the mind within itself, the 
contentment with itself of the thinking subject, 
which Epicurus required no less than the Stoics and 
cotemporary Sceptics, is nothing but a consequence 
jof the idealism of Plato and Aristotle. Even the 
materialism of the post-Aristotelian systems, it is 
said, was by no means a going back to the old pre- 
Socratic philosophy of nature, but only a one-sided 
practical apprehension of that idealism. These sys- 
tems only deny a soul in nature or a soul in man, 
because they look exclusively to consciousness and 
to personal activity for independence of the senses. 
The correctness of this observation may be easily 
proved from the Epicurean teaching, notwithstand- 
ing the severity and harshness of its materialism. 
Why was it that Epicurus relentlessly banished 
from nature all immaterial causes and all idea of 
purpose? And why did he confine himself ex- 


‘ clusively to a mechanical explanation of nature ? 


Was it not because he felt afraid that the admission 
of any other than material causes would imperil the 
certainty of consciousness ; because he feared to lose 
the firm groundwork of reality by admitting invi- 
sible forces, and to expose human life to influences 


ZZ 
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beyond calculation if he were to allow of anything 
immaterial? Yet how slightly, in his view of life, 
does he adhere to present facts, since his wise man 
is made to enjoy perfect happiness by himself alone, 
independent of everything external. The same ideal 
is reproduced in the Epicurean Gods. In their iso- 
lated contemplation of themselves, what else do they 


\resemble but the God of Aristotle, who, aloof from 


ee 


—_ 


all intermeddling with the world, meditates on him- 
self alone? No doubt the independent existence of 
the thinking mind is held only by Aristotle in a pure 
and dignified manner. By Epicurus it is pourtrayed 
in a sensuous, and, therefore, a contradictory form. 
But the connection of the views of both cannot be 
ignored. A similar relation exists generally between 
the Epicurean philosophy and that of Plato and 
Aristotle.! Little as the former can be compared 
with the latter in breadth and depth, it must not, 
therefore, be regarded as an intellectual monstrosity. 
Epicureanism is a tenable though one-sided expres- 
sion of a certain stage in the development of the in- 
tellect: of Greece. 


™ Compare in this connection the quotations from Metrodorus 
on p. 476, 1. 
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PART IV. 


THE SCEPTICS—PYRRHO AND THE OLDER © 
ACADEMY. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
PYRRHO. 


Srorcism and Epicureanism are alike in one respect: 
they commence the pursuit of happiness with definite 
dogmatic statements. The Sceptic Schools, however, 
attempt to reach the same end by denying every 
dogmatic position. Varied as the paths may be, 
the result is in all cases the same ; happiness is made 
to consist in the exaltation of the mind above. all 
external objects, in the withdrawal of man within 
his own thinking self. Moving in the same sphere 
as the cotemporary dogmatic systems, the post-Aris- 
totelian Scepticism takes a practical view of the 
business of philosophy, and estimates the value of 
theoretical enquiries by their influence on the state 
and happiness of man. It moreover agrees with 
cotemporary systems in its ethical view of life; the 
object at which it aims is the same as that at which 
those systems aim—repose of mind, and imperturba- 
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bility. It differs, however, from them, none the less; 
for the Epicureans and Stoics make mental repose to 
depend on a knowledge of the world and its laws, 
whereas the Sceptics are of opinion that it can only 
be obtained by despairing of all knowledge. Hence, 
with the former, morality depends on a positive con- 
viction as to the highest Good; with the latter, 
morality consists in indifference to all that. appears 
as Good to men. Important as this difference may be, 
it must not therefore be forgotten that Scepticism 
generally revolves in the same sphere as Stoicism and 
Epicureanism, and that in renouncing all claim to 
knowledge,’ and all interest in the external world, 

it is only pushing to extremes that withdrawal of 
man into himself which we have seen to be the’ com- 
mon feature of these Schools. Not only, therefore, 
do these three lines of thought belong to one and 
the same epoch, but such is their internal connec- 
tion, that they may be regarded as three branches of 
a common stock. 
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More than one point of departure was offered to (2) Causes 
Scepticism by the earlier philosophy. The Mega- Predueing 


rian criticism and the, Cynic teaching had taken up 


io 


a a position ‘subversive of all connection of ideas, and 


of all knowledge. Pyrrho, too, had received from)» 


the School of. Democritus _an impulse to doubt. In 


1 Democritus had denied 
all truth to sensuous impres- 
sions. The same sceptical tone 
was more strongly apparent in 
Metrodorns (Aristocl. in Hus. 
Pr. Ev. xiv. 19,5; Seat. Math. 
vii. 88; ‘Epiphan. Exp. Fid. 


1088, A), although, notwith- 
standing his usual agreement 
with the physical views of De- 
mocritus (Piwt.'in Hus. 1. c. i. 
8, 11; id. Fac. Lun. 15, 3, p. 
928; Sen. Nat. Qu. vi. 19), he 
cannot be considered a full 
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particular, the development of the Platonic and Aris- 
totelian_ speculations by those who were not able to 
follow them, had made men distrustful of al] specu- 
lation, until. they.attast_doubted the possibility of 
kn e. Not seldom do Sceptical theories 
follow times of great philosophical originality. Still 
stronger in the sequel was the impulse given by the 
toic and _ Epic stems. Related as these sys- 
tems are to Scepticism by their practical tone, it was 
natural that they should afford fuel to Scepticism. At 
the same time the unsatisfactory groundwork upon 
which they were built, andthe contrast-between their 
moral and.physical. teaching, promoted .destructive 


criticism. If, according 
reans, the individual and 


Sceptic. Scepticism appears 
to have passed from him to 
Pyrrho, Anaxarchus being the 
middleman (see p. 518, 2, 3), 
and herewith may be combined 
the Sceptical imperturbability. 
This doctrine of imperturbabi- 
lity being held by Epicurus, 
the pupil of Nausiphanes, it 
might be supposed that before 
Pyrrho’s time a doctrine not 
unlike that of Pyrrho had been 
developed in the School of De- 
mocritus, from whom it was 
borrowed }y Epicurus. The 
connection is, however, uncer- 
tain. We have seen that the 
doubts of Democritus only ex- 
tended to sense-impressions, 
not to intellectual knowledge. 
The case of Metrodorus was 
similar. His sceptical expres- 
sions refer only to the ordinary 
conditions of human know- 
ledge, that of ideas derived 


to the Stoics and Epicu- 
the universal elements in 


from the senses; greater de- 
pendence is, however, placed 
on thought. We must there- 
fore take the statement é&r 
wavta éatiy } &y Tis vonoa sub- 
ject to this limitation. Anax- 
archus is said (Seat. Math. vii. 
87) to have compared the world 
toastage-scene, which involves 
no greater scepticism than the 
similar expressions used by 
Plato as to the phenomenal 
world. However much, there- 
fore, these individuals may 
have contributed to Pyrrhonism, 
a simple transference of Scep- 
ticism from Democritus to 
Pyrrho is not to be thought of. 
And as regards imperturbabi- 
lity, Epicurus may have bor- 
rowed the expression from 
Pyrrho, whom, according to 
Diog. ix. 64 and 69, he both 
knew and esteemed. 


HISTORICAL POSITION: PYRRHO. 


the personal soul, the isolation of the individual as 
an independent atom, and his being merged in a pan- 
theistic universe, stand over against one another 
without being reconciled; among the Sceptiecs this 
contrast has given place to neutrality. Neither the 
Stoic nor the Epicurean theory can claim acceptation ; 
neither the unconditional value of pleasure, nor yet 
the unconditional value of virtue ; neither the truth 
of the senses nor the truth of rational knowledge ; 
neither the Atomist’s view of nature, nor the Pan- 
theistic view as it found expression in Heraclitus, 
ean be vindicated. The only thing which remains 
certain amid universal..imcertainty_is. abstract. per- 
sonality content with itself, a personality forming at 
once the starting-point and the goal of the two.con- 


The important back-influence of Stoicism and 
Epicureanism upon Scepticism may be best gathered 
from the fact that Scepticism only attained a wide 
extension and a more comprehensive | basis in the 

ene nr net 
New Academy after the appearance of those systems. 
Se 
Before that time its leading features had been indeed 
laid down by Pyrrho, but they had never been deve- 
loped into a permanent School of Scepticism, nor 
given rise to an serra ae of doubt. 


~~ 


1 Aristocl. in Hus. Pr. Ev. Antigonus the Carystian, Apol- 
xiv. 18, 1; Diog. ix. 61. We lodorus, Alexander Polyhistor, 
are indebted almost exclusively Diocles, &c.. are the chief au- 
to Diogenes fcr our informa- thorities drawn upon by Dio- 
tionrespecting Pyrrho. Besides genes, 


and luis 


Jollowers. 


THE SCEPTTCS: 


Megarian criticism—that criticism, in fact, which 
was the precursor of subsequent Scepticism. It can, 
however, hardly be true that Bryso was his instructor.! 
To Anaxarchus, a follower of Democritus, he attached 
himself, accompanying that philosopher with Alex- 
ander’s army as far as India.” Still he is less indebted 
to Anaxarchus for the sceptical than for the ethical 


parts of his teaching.* 


1 Attention has been drawn 
to the chronological difficulties 
in ‘Socrates and the Socratic 
Schools,’ p. 255, note 1 (2nd 
edition). Either Pyrrho is 
falsely called a pupil of Bryso, 
or Bryso is falsely called the 
son of Stilpo. The former 
seems more probable, Divg. 
ix. 61, having derived his state- 
ment from Alexander’s d:a8oxai, 
and it is quite the style of the 
compilers of diadoxa) to assign 
a Megarian teacher to a Sceptic 
whose connection with that 
School was sufficiently obvious. 

2 Diog. ix. 61; Aristoel. lc. 
18, 20; 17,8. Wegather from 
them that Pyrrho was origin- 
ally a painter. Suidas Nvppwy 
only copies the present text of 
Diogenes with a few mistakes. 

* Besides the passage quoted 
from Sextus, p. 515, 1, which is 
little known, we have no proof 
of the sceptical tone in Anax- 
archus which Seatus, Math. vii. 
48, ascribes to him, and since 
the latter quotes no proofs, it 
may be assumed that he had 
none. Anaxarchus appears to 
have been unjustly included 
among the Sceptics, like so 
many others who were called 
Seeptics by later writers on the 
strength of a single word or 


At a later period he resided 


expression, According to other 
accounts, he belonged to the 
School of Democritus. Plut. 
Trang. An. 4, p. 466. In Valer, 
Maz. viii. 14, ext. 2, he pro- 
pounds to Alexander the doc- 
trine of an infinite number of 
worlds; and Clemens, Strom. i. 
287, B, quotes a fragment, in 
which, agreeing with Demo- 
critus, he observes that moAv- 
pedia is only useful where it is 
properly made use of. Like 
Epicurus, Anaxarchus followed 
Democritus, calling happiness 
the highest object of our desire; 
and this assertion probably 
gained for him the epithet é 
evSaimovinds (Clemens, 1. ¢.; 
Athen. vi. 250; xii, 548, b; 1. 
V. H. ix. 37). In other res- 
pects, he differed from Demo- 
critus. For first he is charged 
by Clearch. in Athen. xii. 548, 
b, with a luxurious indulgence 


‘far removed from the earnest 


and pure spirit of Democritus; 
and according to Plut, Alex. 
52, he had, when in Asia, re- 
nounced the independence of a 
philosopher fora life of plea- 
sure; and Timon,in Plut. Virt. 
Mor. 6, p. 446, says he was led 
away by gvots jdovoxAhE con- 
trary to his better knowledge. 
Again, he is said to have com- 


/ 


HISTORICAL POSITION: PYRRHO. 


in his native city,’ honoured by his fellow-citizens,? 
but in poor circumstances, which he bore with his 


characteristic repose of mind.‘ 


He died, it would 


appear, at an advanced age,° between 275 and 270 
B.C., leaving no writings behind.* Even the ancients, 
therefore, only knew his teaching by that of his 
pupils, among whom Timon of Phlius was the most 


mended in Pyrrho (Diog. ix. 
63) an indifference which went 
a good deal beyond the imper- 
turbability of Democritus ; and 
Timon commends him for his 
xtvikov wévos. He meets external 
pain with the haughty pride 
expressed in his much-admired 
dictum under the blows of Ni- 
tocteon’s club— Diog. ix. 59. 
Plut. Virt. Mor. c. 10, p. 449; 
Clemens, Strom. iv. 496, D; 
Valer. Maar. iii. 3, ext. 4; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vii.87; Tertull. Apol. 
' 60; Dio Chrysos. Or. 37, p. 126, 
R. But he treats men with 
the same contempt ; and whilst 
meeting the Macedonian con- 
queror with an air of indepen- 
dence, he spoils the whole by 
adroit flattery. Conf. Piut. 
Alex. 52; Ad Prine. Iner. 4, 
p. 781; Qu. Conv. ix. 1, 2, 5; 
4. V. H. ix. 37; Athen. vi. 
2650. His indifference was, at 
any rate, very much lacking in 
nobility. Respecting Anaxar- 
chus, see Zusac. Leet. Att. 181. 

1 Diog. ix. 64; 109. 

2 According to Diog. 64, 
they made him head-priest, 
and, on his account, allowed to 
philosophers. immunity from 
taxation. According to Diocles 
(Diog. 65), the Athenians pre- 
sented him with citizenship for 
his services in putting a Thra- 
cian prince Cotys to death. 


3 Diog. 66; 62. 

4 Examples in Diog. 67. It 
sounds, however, highly im- 
probable ; and doubts were ex- 
pressed by Aunesidemus whether 
his indifference ever went to 
the extent described by Anti- 
gonus, Zbid. 62, of not getting 
out of the way of carriages and 
preeipices, so that he had to be 
preserved from danger by his 
friends. He must, moreover, 
have enjoyed a special good 
fortune to attain the age of 90, 
notwithstanding such senseless 
eonduct. 

5 All the dates here are very 
uncertain. Neither the date of 
his death nor of his birth is 
given, and the notice in Suidas 
that he lived after the 111 
Olympiad (336-332 B.C.) isof no 
avail. If, however, as Dieg. 62, 
says, he attained the age of 90, 
and if he joined Anaxarchus at 
Alexander’s first invasion of 
Asia, being then between 24 
and 30, the statements above 
given are true. 

6 Diog. Pro. 16; 102; Aris- 
tocl. in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18,1; 
better authorities than Seat. 
Math, i. 282, or Plut. Alex. 
Fort. i. 10, p, 331. Neither 
does Sextus say that the snp- 

ed poem on Alexander was 
extant. The whole statement 
is evidently untrustworthy. 
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important.' 


was short-lived. 


1 Timon (see Wachsmuth, 
De Timone Phliasio, Leipzig, 
1859) was a native of Phlius 
( Diog. ix. 109). A public dancer 
at first (Diog. 109; Aristocl. in 
Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 18, 12), when 
tired of this mode of life he 
repaired to Megara, to hear 


’ Stilpo (Diog. 109). Stilpo being 


alive in the third century, and 
Timon’s birth having happened 
approximately between 325-315 
B.C., the connection is not so 
impossible as Wachsmuth, p. 
5, and Preller, Hist. Phil. Gr. 
et Rom. 398, suppose, though 
in the uncertainty of chronolo- 
gical data it cannot be posi- 
tively stated. Subsequently 
Timon became acquainted with 
Pyrrho, and removed with his 
wife to Elis, leaving his staunch 
admirers (Diog. 109, 69; Avis- 
tocl.1.c. 11, 14, 21). He then 
appeared as ateacher in Chalcis, 
and, having amassed a fortune, 
concluded his life in Athens 
(Diog. 110; 115). It appears 
from Diog. 112 and 115, that 
he survived Arcesilaus (who 
died 241 B.c.), having nearly 
attained the age of 90. His 
death may therefore be ap- 
proximately fixed in 230, his 
birth in 320 B.c. For his life 
and character, see Diog. 110; 
112-115; Athen. x. 438, a; 41. 
V.H. ii. 41. Of his numerous 
writings, the best known is a 
witty and pungent satire on 
previous and cotemporary phi- 
losophers. Respecting this 
satire (Jeg. 140) consult 
Wachsmuth, p. 9 and 3. The 


Besides Timon several other of his 
pupils are known by name.’ 


His School, however, 


Soon after Timon it seems to have 


latter, p. 51, has collected the 
fragments. 

? Diog. 67-69, mentions, be- 
sides Timon, a certain Eury- 
lochus as his pupil, who, how- 
ever, was not very successful in 
the way of keeping his temper; 
also Philo, an Athenian, He- 
cateus of Abdera, the well- 
known historian (on whom see 
Miller, Fragm. Hist. Gr. ii.384); 
and Nausiphanes, the teacher 
of Epicurus. The last asser- 
tion is only tenable on the sup- 
position that Nausiphanes ap- 
peared as a teacher only a few 
years after Pyrrho, for Pyrrho 
cannot have returned to Elis 
before 322 B.c., and Epicurus 
must have left the School of 
Nausiphanes before 310 B.c. 
See p. 406, 3. According to 
Diog. 64, Epicurus must have 
become acquainted with Pyrrho 
whilst a pupil of Nausiphanes. 
Nausiphanes is said not to have 
agreed with Pyrrho, but only 
to have admired his character 
(Diog. |. c.), 80 that he cannot 
properly be called his pupil. 
Numenius, mentioned by Diog. 
102 (Conf. 68), among Pyrrho’s 
ovvhGes, is suspicious, » Anesi- 
demus being named at the 
same time, and it may be ques- 
tioned whether he as well as 
ASnesidemus does not belong 
to a later period of Scepticism. 

® According to Diog. 115, 
Menodotus (a. Sceptic belong- 
ing to the latter half of the 
second century after Christ) 
asserted that Timon left no 
successor, the School being in 


y 


become extinct.! 


TEACHING OF PYRRHO. 


Those who were disposed to be 


sceptical now joined the New Academy, towards whose 
founder even Timon made no secret of his grudge.? 


The little which is known of Pyrrho’s teaching B. 


may be summed up in the three following state- 


ments:[We can know nothing as to the nature of 


things: Hence the right attitude towards them is to 


withhold judgment : The necessary result of suspend- 


ing judgment is imperturbability. ] He who will live 
happily—for happiness is the starting-point with the 
Sceptics— must, according to Timon, take these 


things into consideration: What is the nature of 


things ? What ought our attitude to things to be? 


What is the gain resulting from these relations ?* 


To the first of these three questions Pyrrho can only 
reply by saying that things are altogether inacessible 
to knowledge, and that whatever property may be | 
attributed to a thing, with equal justice the oppo- 


abeyance from Timon to Pitole- 
mus, i.e. until the second 
half of the: first century B.c. 
Sotion and Hippobotus, how- 
ever, asserted that his pupils 
were Dioscurides, Nicolochus, 
Euphranor, and Praylus. His 
son too, the physician Xanthus, 
likewise followed his father. 
{Diog. 109.) That, however, 
‘Timon was himself a physician, 
as Wachsmuth, p. 5, supposes, 
does not follow with certainty 
from the words: iarpixdy édida{e, 
since these only mean he had 
been instructed in medicine. On 
the other hand, according to 
Swid. Mipiwv, the second Pyrrho, 
called Timon’s pupil, was a 
changeling. If Aratus of Soli 


was a pupil of his (Swid.”Aparos ; 
conf. Diog. ix. 113), he was cer- 
tainly not an adherent of his 
views. See p. 43, 2. 

1 In Diog. 116, Kubulus is 
called a pupil of Euphranor, 
also on the authority of Sotion 
and Hippobotus. If Ptole- 
meus is named as the next one 
after him, no philosopher of 


Pyrrho’s &yeyy can have been © 


known for 150 years. 

2 Ding. 114. 

3 Aristoel. in Mus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 18, 2: 6 5é ye pabyrhs abrod 
Tipeey pnot deiv ray pédAovra €- 
Saimorheew eis ‘apla Taira BAé- 
mew mp@tov uty droia mepue 2 
xpayuata* Sebrepow 32, riva xph 
Tpéxoy Hpas wpds atta SiaxcioGos- 
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knowledge. . 
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site may be predicated.’ In support of this statement 
Pyrrho appears to have argued that neither the senses 
nor reason furnish certain knowledge.? The senses 
do not show things as they are, but only as they ap- 
pear to be. Rational knowledge, even where it 
seems to be most certain, in the sphere of morals, 
does not depend upon real knowledge, but only upon 
tradition and habit.‘ Against every statement the 
opposite may be advanced with equal justice.’ If, 
however, neither the senses nor reason alone can fur- 
nish trustworthy testimony, no more can the two 
combined, and thus the third way is barred, by which 
we might possibly have advanced to knowledge.® How 
many more of the arguments quoted by the later 
Sceptics belong to Pyrrho it is impossible to say. 
The short duration and diffusion of Pyrrho’s School 
renders it probable that with him Scepticism was not 


Terevtaioy Se rl wepiéora rois 
obTws €x oval, 

1 Aristocl. 1. ¢.: 7a wey ody 
mpdyuard pnow ab’tov (Pyrrho) 
dropalvew enlans abidpopa Kal 
aordbunra Kal dverlxpira, 310 
rovro [7b] phre ras aicPhoes 
huey phre ras 3dtas dAnbevew 
H webdeosa. Diog. ix. 61: ob 
yap padrrov 168e fh} 7dde elvas 
€xaorov. Gell. xi. 5,4: Pyrrho is 
said to have stated ob uaddoy of- 
tws Eyer Tdd€ f exelvws HobOerépws. 

2 See the above-quoted pas- 
sage of Aristocles and Ditog. ix. 
114. 

* Timon, in Diog. ix. 105: 
wd wért Bri Cori yAved ob rlOnuc: 
7d 8 Bri palverar duoroya. 

4 Diog. ix. 61: ob5tv yap %pa- 
oxev obre xaddv ore airxpdy obre 


Sixatoy ore USinov, rad duolws ex) 
mavrwv, pnstvy elvar rij adrndeia, 
voum 8 Kal er mavra robs ay- 
Opwmous mparrew, ob yap uaddov 
7éde } rébe elyat exacroy, Svat. 
Math. xi. 140: ofre a@yabdy ri 
éort dtoe obre Kandy, GAAG wpds 
avOparwv travta vow KéKpiTas Kata 
voy Timwya, 

5 In this sense the words of 
fEnesidemus, in Diog. ix. 106, 
must be understood; obd€éy pnow 
SolCew tov Tippwva Soyparixas 
Bid Thy deriAoyiay. See note 1. 

6 Diog. ix. 114, on Timon: 
ouvexés ve emidrcyew eldber mods 
Tous Tas aicOhoes per’ emimaptu- 
pouvtos Tov vow eyxplvovras’ cuv- 
nAGev "Artrayas re Kal Nouphvos. 
The meaning of this proverb 
has been already explained. 


TEACHING OF PYRRHO. 


far advanced. The same result appears to follow 
from its further development in the Academy. The 
ten tpo7rot, or aspects under which sceptical objec- 
tions were grouped, cannot with certainty be attri- 
buted to any one before AEnesidemus.' Portions of 
the arguments used at a later day may be borrowed 
from Pyrrho and his pupils,’ but it is impossible to 
discriminate these portions with certainty. 


Thus, if knowledge of things proves to be a} 


failure, there only remains as possible an attitude of 
‘pure Scepticism ; and therein is contained the answer 
to the second question. We know nothing whatever 
of the real nature of things, and hence can neither 
believe nor assert anything as to their nature. We 
cannot say of anything that it 7s or is not; but we 
must abstain from every opinion, allowing that of all 
which appears to us to be true, the opposite may with 


equal justice be true.? 


1 Diog. ix. 79 refers these 
tpéxor to Pyrrho, but inasmuch 
as he was there describing 

' Sceptic views, the author of 
which to his mind was Pyrrho, 
nothing follows from his state- 
ment. Seat. Pyrrh. i. 36 gene- 
rally attributes them to the 
ancient Sceptics, by whom, ac- 
cording to Math. vii. 345, he 
understood Ainesidemus and 
his followers. Aristocles, 1. c. 
18, 11, refers them to inesi- 
demus, and they may easily 
have been referred to Pyrrho 
by mistake, since Anesidemus 
himself (Diog, ix. 106) and sub- 
Sequent writers (Favorin. in 
Gell. xi. 5, 5; Philostr. Vit. 
Soph, i, 491) call every kind of 


Accordingly, all our state- 


sceptical statement Adyar or rpd- 
wat TMuppovercos, That they can- 
not belong to Pyrrho in the 
form in which they are pre- 
sented by Sextus and Diogenes 
is clear, since they obviously 
refer to later views, 

2 Seat. Math. vi. 66; x. 197 
quotes an argument of Timon 
against the reality of time, and 
further states (Math. iv. 2) that 
Timon, in his conflict with the 
philosophers of nature, main- 
tained that no assertion should 
be made without proof: in other 
words, he denied dogmatism, 
every proof supposing some- 
thing established, ie, another 
proof, and so on for ever. 

* Aristocl. 1. c. 18, 3: 8a 


(2) With- 
holding of 
judgment. 


THE SCEPTICS. 


ments (as the Cyrenaics taught) only express indi- 
vidual opinions, and not absolute realities. We can- 
not deny that things appear to be of this or the 
other kind ; but we can never say that they are so.! 
Even the assertion that things are of this or the 
other kind, is not an assertion, but a confession by 
the individual of his state of mind.? Hence, too, the 
universal maxim of being undecided cannot be taken 
as an established principle, but only as a confession, 


. and, therefore, as only problematical.* It must, how- 


ever, remain a matter of doubt how far the captious 
turns of expression by which the Sceptics thought 
to parry the attacks of their opponents, come from 
Pyrrho’s School. The greater part, it is clear, came 
into use in the struggle with the Dogmatists, the 
lively play of which is not older than the develop- 


TovrTo oby undt moretew abrais 
deiv, GAN’ adokdorous Kat akAtvets 
kal axpaddvrous elvar wept évds 
éxdorou Aéyovras Sts ob MaAAOY 
€orw } ovn Eat, } nat ~ort Kal 
obk forty, 2} ore Ear obt’ odk 
éorw. Diog.ix. 61. Ibid. 76: 
od waAAov means, according to 
Timon, 7d pndev dpitew adrArAa 
ampoodereiv. 

1 Ainesidem, in Diog. ix. 
106: obddév dpifew roy Muppwra 
Soyparinas 51a Thy dvTiAoziavr, 
Trois 5€ paiwonévois &koAoveiv. 
Timon, Zbid. 105. See p. 522, 3. 

2 Diog. ix. 103: wepi uév av 
@s EvOpwroi mao xoper Suodoyoumev 

. wept B& ay of BoypatiKol dta- 
BeBaovyra Te Ady Hauevor Ka- 
TEARPOa eréxouev wep ToUTWY ws 
adhAwY* udva dé Ta TAO YwWaoKo- 
bev, 7d wey yap 371 dpapev duo- 
Aoyovpey xal 7d Srt rd5€ voovpey 


ywoskouev, was 8 dpduey was 
voovmev ayvoouuev> Kal Bre rdde 
Aevndy daiverar dinynuatinws A€- 
youev ov SiaBeBasovpevar ei Kal 
bytws €orl. . . Kal yap rd paiwd- 
pevoy Tiéue8a ody ws Kal ToWdTOY 
bv: «al drt wip Kale aibavdueda * 
ef 8¢ iow Exe: Kavorinhy, éwé- 
Xomev. 

3 Diog. 1. c.: wept 8 ris Ov5ev 
bpilw mwvis Kal rev duolwy A€yo- 
pev &s ov Soyudtwy' ov yap elow 
buo.a TH Adyew Srt ocpaipoedhs 
éorw 6 Kéopos* &AAd yap 7d wey 
KSnAop, ai 5¢ eEouodroyhaes eioly. 
év @ ody Aéyouey pndty dplCew 
003’ avrd Trovro dpi(due0a.  Diog. 
sta‘es even this view in its 
later form, probably following 
Sert. Pyrrh. i. 197, but agreeing 
in substance with the quota- 
tions from Timon and Pyrrho. 


TEACHING OF PYRRHO. 


ment of the Stoic theory of knowledge by Chrysippus, 
and the criticism of Carneades to which it gave rise. 
In this despairing of anything like certain convie- 
tion consists ad¢acia, dxatadmyia or éeroy7, the 

withholding of judgment or state of indecision 
which Pyrrho and Timon regard as the only true 
attitude in speculation,' and from which the whole 
School derived its distinctive name.? 

From this state of indecision, Timon, in reply to 
the third question, argues that mental imperturba~- 
bility or drapaéia proceeds, which can alone conduct 
to true happiness.? Men are disturbed by views and 
prejudices which mislead them into efforts of pas- 
sion. 
ment is in a condition to regard things with abso- 


Only the Sceptic who has suspended all judg- ' 


(3) Mental 
ampertur- 
babihty. 


lute calmness, unruffled by passion or desire.‘ He | 


1 Diog. ix.61 and 107; Aris- 
tocl.1,c. The expressions aga- 
ola, axaradnpla, éroxy, invari- 

:, ably mean the same thing. 
Later writers use instead of 
them, afpevia, ayrwola rijs aAn- 
Oelas, x.7.A. If, according to 
Aristocles and Diog. 107, Timon 
first mentioned apacia on occa- 
sion of the third of his ques- 
tions, this statement is ob- 
viously inaccurate. 

2 TMuppdvero, cxexrixol, dx opn- 
Tinol, epexrixol, (nrntixol. Conf. 

Diog. 69. 

% Aristocl. 1. €. 2: rots pévros 
Siaxepévois ofrw wepiécecba: TI- 
pov nol xparoy piv adaciay 

trera 8 Grapatiav. Diog. 107: 
wédos Be of cKerrixol pact Thy 
ewoxiy, ) oxias Tpémov éwanxodov- 

Get % drapatia, Es Paci of re xeph 

Toy = Tipova wal AiveolSnuor. 


Apathy is substituted for ata- 
raxy in Diog. 108; Cic. Acad. 
li. 42, 130. 


4 Timon, in Aristocl. 1. c. 18, ° 


14, speaking of Pyrrho:— 
GAN’ olov toy brupoy éyw ov HF 
adduacrov 
racy, Scos Sduvayvra du@s &pa- 
rol re parol re (conf, Wachs- 
muth, p. 62) 
Aawy vea Kovpa, Bapuvduev’ vba 
kal évda 
ex wabdoor 5dkns Te al cixalyns vo- 
pobhkns. 
Id. in Sext. Math. xi. 1: The 
Sceptic lives— 
prora pel Hovxins 
aie) adpovtiorws Kal axiwhros 
Kata TAUTA 
wh xpootxov Beidois 7BuvAdyou 
coplns. 
Id. in Diog. 65. 
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knows that it is a fond delusion to suppose that one 
external condition is preferable to another.' In reality 
only the tone of mind or virtue possesses value.? Thus, 
by withdrawing within himself, man reaches happi- 
ness, which is the goal of all philosophy.? | Absolute 
inactivity being, however, impossible, the Sceptic 
will act on probabilities, and hence follow custom; 
but at the same time he will be conscious that this 
conduct does not rest on a basis of firm conviction.5 
To this province only of uncertain opinion all posi- 
tive judgments respecting good and evil belong. 
Only in this conditional form will Timon allow of 
goodness and divine goodness as standards of con- 
duct. The real object of this Scepticism is, there- 
fore, a purely negative one—indifference. It cannot 
even be proved’ that Pyrrho’s School so far acom- 


1 Gie. Fin. ii. 13, 43: Que 
(externals) quod Aristoni et 
Pyrrhoni omnino visa sunt pro 
nihilo, ut inter optime valere 
et gravissime sgrotare nihil 
prorsus dicerent interesse. iii. 
8, 11: Cum Pyrrhone et Aris- 
tone qui omnia exzquent. 
Acad, ii. 42, 130: Pyrrho autem 
ea ne sentire quidem sapientem, 
quxérddecanominatur. Hpictet. 
Fragm. 93 (in Sted. Serm. 121, 
28): Muppwv taeyey pndéy diage- 
pew Cv } reOvdvat. 

2 Cic. Fin. iv. 16, 43: Pyrrho 
» +. qui virtute constituta nihil 
omnino quod appetendum sit 
relinquat. The same Ibid. ii. 
13, 43; iii. 4, 12. 

® See p. 521, 3; 525, 3. 

4 Diog. 105: 5 Tinwv ev rq 
Mbbwvi pyot wh exBeBnevar [roy 
TdpSwra| thy ovvpGeay. nal ev 
Tois ivSadpois ofrw Aéyes* GAAG 


Td ¢aivduevoy mavrl cbéver ovwep 
dy 6m. (Conf. Seat. Math. 
vii. 30.) Zbid. 106, of Pyrrho: 
Trois 3& @atvouévois akoAoudery, 
See p. 519, 4. 

5 See p. 524, 1, 2. 

8 Sert. Math. xi. 20: nard 58 
7d paivduevoy TobTwY ExagTov exo- 
bev €00s ayabdv h Kandy H ddid- 
popoy xpocaryopevery' Kabdwep Kah 
6 Tiuwy éy rots ivdarmois Zorne 
Sndrovy bray oF 
h yap eyav épéw bs por xarapal- 

vera. elvau 
Lvov GAnbelns dpbdy Exwv navd- 
va" 
ws % TOU Oclov re Plats Kal rdya- 
Gon aiel, 
e av icdraros ylyvera dvdpi 
Blos. 


7 According to an anecdote 
preserved by Antigonus of Ca- 
rystus (Aristocl. 1. c. 18, 19; 


odated itself to life, as to make moderation rather 
n indifference the regulating principle for una- 
dable actions and desires. 


Jn this direction the 


School seems to have done but little. 


=. 66), Pyrrho apologised 
ng agitated by saying: 
It is diffieult to lay aside hu- 
manity altogether. This lan- 
guage only proves what his 
aim was, and that he had 
found no mediating principle 


between the apathy required 
by his system and practical 
needs. Neither do the remarks 
of Ritter, iii.451, prove that the 
doctrine of moderation belongs 
to Pyrrho and his school. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE NEW ACADEMY. 


eer. Prato’s School was the first to put Scepticism on a 
________ firmer footing, and to cultivate it as a system. It 
i L has been already remarked that after the time of 
(1) Denial Xenocrates this School gradually deserted specula- 
ice. ” tive enquiries, limiting itself to Ethics. To this new 

tendency it consistently adhered, when shortly after 
the beginning of the third century before Christ it 
took a fresh lease of life. Instead, however, of simply 
ignoring theoretical knowledge, as it had hitherto 
done, it assumed towards knowledge an attitude of 


opposition, hoping to arrive at security and_happi- 
ness in life by being persuaded of the impossibility 
neruagelsdne  Howetar tio-vemiz~wapducrta Tie 
example set by Pyrrho it is impossible to establish 
authoritatively. But it is not in itself probable that 
the learned originator of this line of thought in the 
Academy should have ignored the views of a philo- 
sopher whose work had been carried on at Elis in 
his own lifetime, and whose most distinguished pupil, 
a personal acquaintance of his own, was then work- 
ing at Athens as a prolific writer.' The whole tone 


' Conf. Diog. ix. 114. Ten- iv. 190), that Arcesilaus arrived 
nemanun's view (Gesch. d. Phil. at his conclusions indepen- 


ARCESILAUS. 


and character, moreover, of the Scepticism of the 
New_Academy betrays 
toic_influences. By the confidence of its asser- 
tions it provokes contradiction and doubt, without 
its being necessary to seek an explanation by impro- 
bable conjectures as to the personal relations of Arce- 
silaus and Zeno.! 
This connection of the New Academy with Stoi- 
cism can be proved in the case of its first founder,? 
Arcesilaus.? The doubts of this philospher are directed 


dently of Pyrrho, does not ap- 
pear to be tenable. 

1 Numen. in Hus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 5, 10; 6, 5, says that Zeno 
and Arcesilaus were fellow- 
pupils under Polemo, and that 
their rivalry whilst at school 
was the origin of the later 
quarrels between the Stoa and 
the Academy. The same may 
have been stated by Antiochus, 
since Cic. Acad. i. 9, 35, ii. 24, 
76, appeals to him to prove 
their acquaintance at school. 
Still the assertion is valueless. 
There can be no doubt that 
both Zeno and Arcesilaus were 
pupils of Polemo, but it is 
hardly possible that they can 
have been under him at the 
same time; nor if they were, 
would the intellectual differ- 
ences of the two schools be re- 
ferred simply to their personal 
relations. 

2 Gic. De Orat. ii. 18, 68; 
Dig. iv. 28; Eus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 
4,16; Seat. Pyrrh, i. 220. Cle- 
mens, Strom. i. 301, ©, calls 
Arcesilaus the founder of the 
New (second or middle) Aca- 
demy. 


8 Arcesilaus (see Geffers, 
De Arcesila. Gott. 1842, Gymn. 
Progr.) was born at Pitane, in 
Aolia (Strabo, xiii. 1, 67, p.614 ; 
Diog. iv. 28). His birth year is 
not stated; but as Lacydes 
(Diog. iv. 61) was his successor 
in 240 B.c., and he was then 75 
years of age (Diog. 44), it must 
have been about 315 B.c. Hav- 
ing enjoyed the instruction of 
the mathematician Autolycus 
in his native town, he repaired 
to Athens, where he was first a 
pupil of Theophrastus, but was 
gained for the Academy by 
Crantor (Diog. 29; Numen. in 
Eus, xiv. 6, 2), With Crantor 
he lived on the most intimate 
terms; but as Polemo was the 
president of the Academy, heis 
usually called a pupil of Polemo 
(Cic. De Orat. iii. 18, 67; Fin. 
v. 31, 94; Strabo). On the 
death of Polemo, he was pro- 
bably a pupil of Crates; but it 
is not asserted by Diog. 33, or 
Numen. in Hus. 1. c. xiv. 6, 10, 
that he was a pupil of either 
Pyrrho, Menedemus, or Dio- 
dorus. If Eusebius seems to 
imply it, it would seem to be a 
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not only to knowledge derived-from the senses, but 


of hi 


sistible im 


to rational knowledge as well.' é he principal object 
;? and in overthrowing that theor 


Arcesilaus, it would seem, 


every possibility of rational knowledge ; for the Stoic 


appeal _to the senses he regarded as the only possible 
form of a theory of knowledge, and the theories of 
nr  , 


misunderstanding of the state- 
ment that he made use of their 
teaching. Fortified with ex- 
traordinary acuteness, penetra- 
ting wit, and ready speech 
(Diog. 30; 34; 37; Cie. Acad. 
ii. 6, 18; Numen. in Lus. xiv. 6, 
2; Plut. De Sanit. 7, p. 126; 
Qu. Conv. vii. 5, 3, 7; ii. 1, 10, 4; 
Stob. Floril. ed.: Mein. iv. 193, 
28), learned, particularly in 
mathematics (Diog. 32), and 
well acquainted with native 
poets (iog. 30, who mentions 
his own attempts at poetry, 
quoting some of his epigrams), 
he appears to have early dis- 
tinguished himself. From Plut. 
Adv. Col. 26, p. 1121, it appears 
that in Epicurus’ lifetime, con- 
sequently before 270 B.c., he 
had propounded his sceptical 
views with great success. Apol- 
lodorus, however, appears to 
have placed his career too early 
(Diog. 45), in making his dxuh 
between 300 and 296 B.c. On 
the death of Crates, the con- 
duct of the School devolved 
upon Arcesilaus (Jog. 32), 
through whom it attained no 
small note (Strabo, i. 2, 2, p. 
15; Diog. 37; Numen. in Hus. 
xiv. 6,14). From public mat- 
ters he held aloof, and lived in 


retirement (Diog. 39), esteemed 
even by opponents for his pure, 
gentle, and genial character 
(Jog. 37; quoting many indi- 
vidual traits, 44; vii. 171; ix. 
115; Cie. Fin. v. 31, 94; Plut. 
De Adulat. 22, p. 63; Coh. Ira, 
13, p. 461. lian, V. H. xiv. 
96). On his relations to Clean- 
thes, conf. Diog. vii. 171; Plut. 
De Adulat. 11, p.55. He left no 
writings (Ding. 32; Plut. Alex. 
Virt. 4, p. 328). 

? Cie. De Orat. iii. 18, 67: 
Arcesilas primum... ex variis 
Platonis libris sermonibusque 
Socraticis hoc maxime arripuit, 
nihil esse certi quod aut sensi- 
bus aut animo percipi possit:: 
quem ferunt ... aspernatum 
esse omne animi sensusque ju- 
dicium, primumque instituisse 

. non quid ipse sentiret os- 
tendere, sed contra id, quod 
quisque se sentire dixisset, dis- 
putare. This is, in fact, the 
calumniandi licentia with which 
Augustin. herein doubtless fol- 
lowing Cicero, c. Acad. iii. 17, 
39, charges him, contra omnia 
velle dicere quasi ostentationis 
causa. 

2 Conf. Numen. in Hus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 6, 12, and above, p. 86, 4. 
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Plato and Aristotle he ignored altogether. Indeed, 
no peculiar arguments against knowledge are referred 
to him. The old sceptical arguments of Plato and 
Socrates, of Anaxagoras, Empedocles, Democritus, 
Heraclitus, and Parmenides, are repeated,' all of 
which apply only to the knowledge of the senses, and 
not to rational knowledge. Nevertheless, Arcesilaus 
aimed at overthrowing the latter along with the for- 
mer.” For the opinion éhat he only used doubt as a 
preparation to or means for concealing genuine Plato- 
nism,* is opposed to all credible authorities. It ap- 
pears, however, all the more clearly, that to him it 


seemed unnecessary to refute the theory of a_know- 
ledge existing independently of the senses. 


The Stoic arguments in favour of irresistible im- 
pressions Arcesilaus met by asserting that an inter- 
mediate something between knowledge and opinion, 
a kind of conviction common to the wise and the 
unwise, such as the Stoic cataAnwrs, is inconceivable ; 
the wise man’s conviction being always knowledge, 
and that of the fool always opinion.‘ Going then 
farther into the idea of davtacia xaradnrrixn, he en- 
deavoured to show that it contained an internal con- 
tradiction ; for to conceive (kaTdAnYes) is to approve 


1 Plut. Adv. Col. 26,2; Cic. 2 Cic. De Orat. iii. 18. See 
Acad. i. 12, 44. Ritter’s view p. 530, 1. 
of the latter passage that Arce- * Seat. Pyrrh. i, 234; Dio- 

' silaus dwelt on the diversities cles of Cnidus, in Numen. in 
of philosophic teaching in the Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 6,5; Augustin. 

* view of refuting it (iii. 478) c. Acad. iii. 17, 33. Geffers re- 
appears to be so entirely with- gards Arcesilaus as a true fol- 
out foundation, that he rather lower of the older Academy, 
appealed to its unanimity to * Seat. Math. vii. 163. 


. confront doubt. 
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tion, but only to thoughts and general ideas,' 
if the g 

tinctive mark of a true oF Irresistible conception, and 
as belonging to it in distinction from every other, the 
Sceptic rejoined that such conceptions do not exist, 
and that no true cofiception is of such a nature, but 
that a false one may be equally irresistible.2 If no 
certainty of perception is possible, no knowledge is 
possible. And since the wise man—for on this 
point Arcesilans agrees with the Stoics—must only 
consider knowledge, and not opinion, nothing re- 
mains for him but to abstain from all and every 
statement, and to despair of any certain conviction.‘ 


Lastly, 


oles rewarded force of conviction as the dis- 


1 Seat. Math. 1. c. 154. 

2 Cie. ‘Acad. ii. 24,27. Zeno 
asserted: An irresistible or 
conceptional perception is such 
an impression of a real object 
as cannot possibly come from 
an unreal one. Arcesilaus en- 
deavoured to prove nullum tale 
visum esse a vero, ut non ejus- 
dem modi etiam a falso posset 
esse. The same view in Seat. 
l. ec. To these may be added 
discussions on deceptions of the 
senses and contradictions in 
the statements of the senses 
in Sezxt. vii. 408, and otherwise 
attributed to the Academicians, 
Conf. Cic. N. D. i. 25, 70: Ur- 
gebat Arcesilas Zenonem, cum 
ipse falsa omnia diceret, quae 
sensibus viderentur, Zenon au- 
tem nonnulla visa esse falsa, 
non omnia. To these attacks 
on Zeno Plut. De An. (FY. vii.) 
1, probably refers: Sr: od 7d 
émiarnroy attiov THs emiorhuns ws 


"ApreciAaos. oftw yap nal dve- 
maTywosUyN THS emorhuns altia 
paveira. All that is here attri- 
buted to Arcelaus is the asser- 
tion that émiornrdv is the cause 
of émiorhyn, and that it is so 
when it produces a gavracia 
KaraAnrriKh, The connection 
in which these statements were 
made by Arcesilaus was pro- 
bably this: If there is sucha 
thing as knowledge, there must 
be objects which produce it. 
These objects, however, do not 
exist, there being no object 
which does not admit a false 
opinion equally well witha true 
one. 

3 Sexrt. 155: wh ofons 5t xara- 
Anrrix7s pavracias obdé Karddn- 
Wis yerhoera' qv yap Karadn- 
NTiKG PayTaciG cuyKaTdbeots. pi 
ovens dé KatudhWews xdvra ~oras 
a&xardAnnra. 

4 Sewt. 1. c.3 Cie. Acad. i. 
12, 45; ii. 20, 66; Plut, Adv. 
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It is therefore impossible to know anything, nor can 
we even know for certain that we do not know any- 


thing.! 


It was quite in accordance with this theory 


for Arcesilaus to lay down no definite view in his 
lectures, but only to refute the views of others.? 
Even his disparaging remarks on dialectic,’ sup- 
posing them to be genuine,‘ are not at variance with 


this conduct. 


He might consider the arguments of 


the Stoics and the sophisms of the Megarians as 
useless, whilst, at the same time, he was convinced 
that no real knowledge could be attained by any 


other means. 


He might even have inferred from 


their sterility, that thought leads to truth quite as 


little as the senses. 


There is no real difference be- 


tween the result at which he arrived and that of 


Pyrrho.® 


Col. 24,2; Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 4, 
16; 6, 4. By Seat. Pyrrh. i. 
233, it is thus expressed: Ar- 
cesilaus regards émox7 as being 
a good in every case, cuyKard- 
Geos as an evil. 

1 Cie. Acad. i. 12, 45. 

2 Cic. Fin. ii. 1, 2; v. 4,11; 
De Orat. iii. 18, 67; Diog. iv. 
28; Conf. Plut. C. Not. 37, 7. 

3 Stob. Floril. 82, 4: ’Apreat- 
Aaos b piddcopos Epn rods Siarex- 
Tikovs éoixévar Tots Ynporalerats 
(jugglers), ofrives xapiévrws rapa- 
ericavra: ; and, Zid. 10 (under 
the heading: ’ApxeotAdou éx tev 
Sephvov dmopvnuoverpdroyv): d:a- 
Ackrinhy Bt peiye, ovyxung Tavw 
Kdrw. 

4 The authority is a very 
uncertain one, particularly as 
Arcesilaus left nothing in writ- 
ing, and they would seem to be- 


long more fittingly to the Chian 
Aristo (see p. 59) than to Ar- 
cesilaus. Still, if Chrysippus 
condemned the dialectic of the 
Sceptices (according to p. 66, 1), 
Arcesilaus may very well have 
condemned that of the Stoics 
and Megarians. Does not even 
Cie. Acad. ii. 28, 91, probably 
following Carneades (see p. 
541, 4), object to dialectic, be-. 
cause it furnishes no know- 
ledge? 

5 This fact is not only re- 
cognised by Numen. in Hus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 6, 4, but by Seat. 
Pyrrh, i. 232. Nor does the 
difference apply to Arcesilaus 
(see p. 533, 1), which the later 
Sceptics made between them- 
selves and the Academicians, 
viz. that they asserted the prin- 
ciple of doubt tentatively, 
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If opponents asserted that by denying knowledge 
all possibility of action is denied,!' Arcesilaus declined 
to accede to this statement. No firm conviction is, 
as he maintained, necessary for a decision of the will; 
for an action to come about a perception influences 
the will immediately, leaving the question as to its 
truth entirely out of sight.? In order to act sensibly 
we need no knowledge. For this purpose probability 
is quite enough ; anyone can follow probability, even 
though he is conscious of the uncertainty of all know- 
ledge. Thus probability is the highest standard for 
practical life? We are but scantily informed how 


whereas the Academicians had 
asserted it absolutely. Even 
Sexius asserts it with some dif- 
fidence (wA}» €i wh A€yo. Tis Gre 
x.7.A.). On account of this 
connection with Pyrrho, the 
Stoic Aristo called Arcesilaus 
(foliowing Il. vi. 181): mpdéoe 
TlAdtwy, bmbev Muppov, péooos 
AdSwpos. Seat. 1. c.; Numen. 
in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 5,11; Diog. 
iv. 33. 

1 It has been already seen 
that this was the key to the 
position which the Stoics and 
Epicureans took up against the 
Sceptics. - 

2 Plut. Ady. Col. 26, 3, pro- 
tecting Arcesilaus against the 
attacks of Kolotes, says: The 
opponents of Scepticism cannot 
show that érex} leads to inac- 
tivity, for xdyra reip@or al orpe- 
govow airois obx senkovgev 4 
dpuh yevéoOar ovykaraberis ovde 
Tis porns dpyhy ééfaro thy alc- 
Onoww, GAA’ ef éavris aywyds emt 
Tas mpdtes epdyn pi Seopévyn rou 
wpootlfecda:. Perception arises 


and influences the will without 
ovykatdbeots. Since this state- 
ment was controverted by 
Chrysippus (Plut. Sto. Rep. 47, 
12. See above 87, 1), there can 
be no doubt that it was pro- 
pounded by Arcesilaus. 

3 Seat. Math. vii. 158: dAn’ 
éwel pera Taira eet nal rep THs 
tov Blov Siekaywyns Cnreiv res 
ov xwpls Kpityplov mépukey dro- 
didoc0a, dd’ ov Kal 7H et:Samovia, 
tourésrt Td Tov Blov TEAos, HpTT- 
hevny exer tTHhv alot, proly 6 
"ApteciAaos, Sts 6 wep) mdvrwy 
éwéxwy kavoviel Tas aipéress Kal 
guyas kal Kowds Tas mpdtes TE 
evAdyp, Kata roiTd TE mpoepxd- 
Mevos 7) Kpirhpiov KaropOares: 
Thy pev yap evdaimoriay mepi- 
ylvecOa Sid 77s Ppovhoews, Thy de 
ppdynow niveioba év r0is KaTropla- 
pao, Td Se KardpOwpa elves (ac- 
cording to the Stoic definition) 
brep mxpaxGiv ebAoyor Exe Thy 
droAoyiay. 5 mporéxwy ody TE Ev- 
Ady@ naropldce Kal evdaimovhces, 
It is a mistake to suppose, with 
Numen, in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv, 6, 


_. CARNEADES. 


Arcesilaus applied this principle to the sphere of mo- 
rals, but a few of his utterances are on record,} all 
bearing witness to the beautiful spirit of moderation 
in the moral theory of the Academy, which was 
otherwise exemplified in his own life.? 

Comparing with the theory of Arcesilaus, that 
which was propounded by Carneades a century later, 
the same leading features are found to be underly- 
ing; but all points have been more carefully worked 
out, and placed on a wider footing. Of the imme- 
diate followers of Arcesilaus* it can only be stated 


4, that Arcesilaus denied pro- 
babilities. 

1 In Plut. Tran. An. 9, g, EH, 
p. 470, he gives the advice 
rather to devote attention to 
oneself and one’s own life than 
to works of art and other ex- 
ternal things. In Stob.. Floril. 
95, 17, he says: Poverty is bur- 
densome, but educates for vir- 
tue. Jbid. 43,91: Where there 
are most laws, there are most 
transgressions of law. Plat. 
Cons. ad Apoll. 15, p. 110, has 
@ saying of his as to the folly 
of the fear of death. Jd. De 
Sanit. 7, p. 126, Qu. Conv. vii. 
5, 3, 7, records a somewhat 
severe judgment on adulterers 
and prodigals. Quite unique 
is the statement in Zertull. Ad 
Nation, ii. 2: Arcesilaus held 
that there were three kinds of 
Gods (in other words he divided 
the popular Gods into three 
classes): the Olympian, the 
stars,and the Titans. Itimplies 
that he criticised the belief in 
the Gods. It also appears by 
the language used in Plut. C. 
Not. 37, 7, respecting the Stoic 


theory of a xpacis 57 SAov, that 
his criticism of dogmatism ex- 
tended to natural science. 

2 Conf. p. 529, 3g, K. 

3 Geffers, De Arcesilz Sue- 
cessoribus (including Carnea- 
des): Gott. 1845. Arcesilaus 
was succeeded by Lacydes of 
Cyrene, who died 240 B.c., after 
presiding over the School for 
26 years, having entrusted it in 
his lifetime (probably only 
shortly before his death) to the 
care of the Phoceans Telecles 
and Kuandros (Diag. iv. 59-61). 
The statements made in Diog. 
l. c«, Numen. in Hus, Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 7, Plut. De Adul. 22, p. 63, 
Ailian, V. H. ii. 41, Athen, x. 
438, a, xiii. 606, c, Plin. H. N, 
x. 22, 51, referring particularly 
to individual peculiarities 
which he appears to have had, 
must be received with caution, 
and particularly the. smack 
which Diog. 59 passingly men- 
tions and Numenius depicts 
with intolerable garrulity. Diog. 
calls him &vhp ceuvératos Kai 
oi OAlyous éaxnnws (nrwrds: 
pirdmovds te éx véou Kai wévns 
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that they clung to their teacher. 


It may be pre~ 


sumed that they did little in the way of expansion, 
since the ancients are silent as to their labours, only 
Carneades' being mentioned as the continuer of the 


bey, eDxapis 3 UAAws Kal edduidos, 
To his admirers belongs Atta- 
lus I. of Pergamum. A visit to 
his court was however declined 
in skilful language (Diog. 60, 
which Geffers, p.5 clearly mis- 
In doctrine, he 
deviated little from Arcesilaus, 
and, having been the first to 
commit to writing the teaching 
of the New Academy (Suid. 
Aak: typabe pirdoopa xa wepl 
ptoews—the latter is somewhat 
extraordinary for a Sceptic) 
was by some mistake called its 
founder (Divg. 59). According 
to Diog. vii. 183, see p. 46, 1, he 
appears to have taught in the 
Academy during Arcesilaus’ 
lifetime. Panaretus (Athen. xii. 
552,d; Ai. V. H. x. 6), Demo- 
phanes, and Ecdemus or Ecde- 
lus (Plutarch. Philopon. 1 Arab. 
5, 7) are also called pupils of 
Arcesilaus. The most distin- 
guished pupil of Lacydes, ac- 
cording to Hus. xiv. 7, 12, was 
Aristippus of Cyrene, also men- 
tioned by Diog. ii. 83. Another, 
Paulus, is also mentioned by 
Timotheus, in Clemens, Strom. 
496, D. His successors were 
Telecles and Euandros, who 
jointly presided over the School, 
Euander, however, according to 
Cie. Acad. ii. 6, 16, Diog. 60, 
Eus. 1. c., having survived his 
colleague, was followed by He- 
gesinus (Diog. 60; Cic. 1. c.) or 
Hegesilaus (as he is called by 
Clemens, Strom. p. 301, €), the 
‘mmediate predecessor of Car- 


neades. Respecting these in- 
dividuals nothing is known be- 
yond the names. 

1 Carneades, the son of Epi- 
comus or Philocomus, was born 
at Cyrene (Diog. iv. 62; Strabo, 
Xvii. 3, 22, p. 838; Cic. Tusc. 
iv. 3, 5), and died, according 
to Apollodorus (Diog. 65), 129 
B.C., in his 85th year. Lucian, 
Macrob. 20 assigns to him the 
same age. With less probabi- 
lity Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 16, Valer, 
Maz. viii. 7, 5, extend his age 
to 90, making his birth year 
213 B.c. Later admirers tind 
a remarkable fact in his birth- 
day happening, like Plato’s, on 
the Carnean festival (Plut. Qu. 
Conv. viii. 1, 2, 1). Little is 
known of his life. He wasa 
disciple and follower of Hegesi- 
nus, but at the same time re- 
ceived instruction in dialectic 
(Cie. Acad. ii. 30, 98) from the 
Stoic Diogenes, and studied 
with indefatigable zeal (Diog. 
62) philosophic literature, and 
in particular the writings of 
Chrysippus (Diog. 62; Plut. 
Sto. Rep. 10, 44; Hus. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 7,13). In 156 B.c. he took 
part in the well-known associa- 
tion of philosophers, and pro- 
duced the greatest impression 
on his Roman hearers by the 
force of his language and the 
boldness with which heattacked 
the current principles of morals. 
Shortly before his death, pro- 
bably also at an earlier period, 
he became blind (Diog. 66). 
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_ Academic Scepticism. The importance attaching to 
_ Carneades is therefore all the greater, and he is in 
consequence called the founder of the third or New 


Academy.! 


Nor is this done without reason, witness 


the admiration which his talents called forth among 
cotemporaries and posterity,’ and the flourishing con- 


He left no writings, the pre- 
servation of his docirines being 
the work of his pupils, in par- 
ticular of Clitomachus (Diog. 
66, 67; Cic. Acad. ii. 31, 98; 
32, 102). Respecting his cha- 
racter, we may gather from a 
few expressions that, whilst 
vigorous in disputation (Diag. 
63; Gell. N. A. vi. 14, 10), he 
was not wanting in a repose of 
mind harmonising with his 
principles (Diog. 66). That he 
was & just man,'notwithstand- 
ing his speech against justice, 
we can well believe (Quintil. 
xii. 1, 35). 

The quotation in Ding. 64 
(h ovorhcaca picis Kai diarddoe) 
does not indicate fear of death, 
but simple resignation to the 
course of nature. Still less so 
does his language on Antipater’s 
suicide (and also what is quoted 


- in Stod. Floril. 119, 19) indicate 


a faint-hearted attempt at imi- 
tation afterwards abandoned, 
but only a not very witty ridi- 
culing of an action which ap- 
peared to Carneades eminently 


. * Seat. Pyrrh. i. 220; Hus. 
Pr. Ev. xiv. 7, 12; Lucian. Ma- 
erob. 20. 

2 His School held him in 
such esteem, that it not only 
considered him, together with 
Plato, because of his birthday 
(unless the idea grew out of 


his name), to be a special fa- 
vourite of Apollo, but that tra- 
dition said an eclipse of the 
moon (Suid. Kepy. adds an 
eclipse of the sun) comme- 
morated his death; cupmdéeiay, 
as by eixor ris, aivirromévou rob 
pe Frrov nadAlorov rav kotpav 
(Diog. 64). Strabo, xvii. 3, 22, 
p- 838, says of him: otros 6é 
Tov e ’Axadnulas tpistos didood- 
wv duoroyeira:; and there was 
only one opinion among the 
ancients regarding the force of 
his logic, and the power and 
attraction of his eloquence, 
aided as these were by un- 
usually powerful organs (see 
the anecdotes in Plut. Garrul. 
21, p. 513; Diog. 63). Conf. 
Diog. 62; Cie, Fin. iii. 12, 41; 
De Orat. ii. 38, 161; iii. 18, 68; 
Gell, N. A. vi. 14, 10; Numen. 
in Husebius, Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 2 
and 5; ZLactant. Inst. v. 14; 
Plut. Cato Maj. 22. The latter, 
speaking of his success at Rome, 
says :udAtorad h Kapveddou xdpts, 
his dévapls Te wAelorn Kal B6Ea Tis 
Suvduews obk dwoddovca ,. . . as 
rveipa Thy wow Axis évérAnce. 
kal Adyos kareixev, ws avhp"EAAn 
els Exmaniw tweppuhs, rdvra Kn- 
Ady nal xeipobpevos, Epwra dewdy 
éuBeBanne Trois véows, dp’ ob Trav 
bAAwy jdovey «ul iarpiBaor éx- 
mweadytes évOovoimot epi pidoog- 
play, 
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dition in which he left his School.'| Himself a pupil 
of Chrysippus, and resembling him in tone of mind,? 
Carneades expanded not only the negative side of 
the Sceptical theory in all directions with an acute- 
ness entitling him to the first place among the ancient 
Sceptics, but he was also the first to investigate the 
positive side of Scepticism, the doctrine of proba- 
bility, and to determine the degrees and conditions 
of probability. By his labours in both ways he car- 
ried the philosophy of Scepticism to its greatest 
scientific perfection. 

As regards the negative side of these investiga- 
tions, or the refutation of dogmatism, the attacks of 
Carneades were directed partly against the formal 
possibility of knowledge, and partly against the chief 
actual results of the knowledge of his day, and in 
both respects he had mainly to do with the Stoies,? 
little as he confined himself to thein. 

To prove the impossibility of knowledge in ge- 
neral, he appeals sometimes to experience. There is 
no kind of conviction which does not sometimes de- 
ceive us; consequently there is none which guaran- 
tees its own truth.4 Going then further into the 


1 Cie. Acad. ii. 6, 16, 

2 See p. 536, note. 

3 Sext. Math. vii. 159: tatra 
cal 6 ’ApkeolAaos. 6 5¢ Kapvedins 
ob pdvoy rots Srwikois GAAG Kal 
NaCLTOIS pd avTod avribierdocero 
wept tov Kpirnplov. In Math. ix, 
1, Sextus charges the School of 
Carneades with unnecessary 
diffuseness in discussing the 
fundamental principles of every 


system. The Stoics were, how- 
ever, the chief object of his at- 
tack. Cie. Tuse. v. 29, 82; 
N. D. ii. 65, 162; Plut. Garrul. 
23, p. 514; Augustin. c. Acad. 
LITE poo: 

4 Seat. 1. ¢.: wal 5) wparos 
wey avTg Kal xowds mpds wdvras 
€or) Adyos Kal’ bv waplorara: brs 
ovbey doriy arAas dAnOelas Kpirh- 
ptov, ov Adyos obk alabyots vb pay- 
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nature of our notions, he argues, that since notions 
consist in the change produced on the soul by im- 


pressions from without, they must, to be true, not 
only furnish information as to themselves, but also 


as to the objects producing them. 


Now, this is by 


no means always the case, many notions avowedly 
giving a false impression of things. Hence the note 
of truth cannot reside in an impression as such, but 


only in a true impression.! 


It is, however, impossible 


to distinguish with certainty a true impression from 


one that is false. 


For independently of dreams, 


visions, and the fancies of madmen, in short, of all 
the unfounded chimeras which force themselves on 
our notice under the guise of truth,? it is still unde- 
niable that many false notions resemble true ones 
most unmistakably. The transition, too, from truth 
to falsehood is so gradual, the interval between the 
two is occupied by intermediate links so innume- 
rable, and gradations so slight, that they impercep- 
tibly go over one into the other, and it becomes im- 
possible to draw a boundary line between the two 


opposite spheres.® 


tasia otk BAAO 71 THY SvTeN: 
mdvra yep tadra avAAnASny d:a- 
Pevdera: jas. 

1 Sext. 1. c. 160-163. 

2 Conf. Seat. vii. 403; Cic. 
Acad. ii. 15, 47 ; 28, 89—-Carne- 
ades being undoubtedly meant, 
although not mentioned by 
name. For the further scepti- 
cal arguments in Cicero tally 
with those which Sextus attri- 
butes to Carneades, and those 
here quoted are refuted by An- 


Not content with proving this 


tiochus, whose immediate ad- 


versary was Carneades. 

3 According to Cic. Acad. 
ii. 18, 40; 26, 83, the Academic 
system of proof rests on the 
four following propositions : 
(1) that there are false notions ; 
(2) that these cannot be known, 
i.e. be recognised as true; (3) 
that of two iidistinguishable 
notions, it is impossible to know 
the one and not the other ; (4) 
that there is no true notion by 
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assertion in regard to the impression of the senses, 
Carneades went on to prove it with regard to general 
notions based on experience and intellectual concep- 
tions.' He showed that it is impossible for us to 
distinguish objects so much alike as one egg is from 
another; that at a certain distance the painted surface 
seems raised, and a square tower seems round; that 
an oar in the water seems broken, and the neck- 
plumage of a pigeon assumes different colours in 
the sun; that objects on the shore seem to be moving 
as we sail by, and so forth;? in all of which cases 
the same strength of conviction belongs to the false as 
to the true impressions.? He showed further that this 
applies equally to purely intellectual ideas; that 
many logical difficulties cannot be solved ;* that no 


the side of which a false one 
cannot be placed not distin- 
guishable from it. The second 
and third of these propositions 
not being denied at all, and the 
first one only being denied by 
Epicurus in regard to impres- 
sions on the senses, all impor- 
tance attaches to the fourth 
proposition, to which Sertus, 
vil. 164 and 402, and Numen. 
in Lus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 4, look 
as the pith of the proof. 

1 Cie. Acad. ii. 13, 42; Divi- 
dunt enim in partes et eas 
quidem magnas: primum in 
sensus, deinde in ea, que du- 
cuntur a sensibus et ab omni 
consuetudine, quam obscurari 
volunt (the ovv@@ea against 
which Chrysippus already di- 
rected severe attacks. See p. 
46, 2; 91, 2) tum perveniunt 
ad eam partem, ut ne ratione 
guidem et conjectura ulla res 


percipi possit. Hwee autem 
universa etiam concidunt minu- 
tius. 

2 Sert. vii. 409; Cie. Acad. 
ii. 26, 84; 7, 19); 26, 79: Nu- 
men. in Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 8, 5. 
Therewith is probably con- 
nected the statement in Galen, 
De Opt. Doct. e. 2, vol.i. 45, K, 
to the effect that Carneades 
persistently denied the axiom 
that things that are equal toa 
third are equal to one another. 
His assertion probably comes 
to this that it may be possible 
to distinguish two things as 
unequal, which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from a third, that 
therefore two things may ap- 
pear equal to a third without 
being or appearing equal to 
one another. 

3 Seat. 402 and 408. 

4 The fallacy called pevdd- 
mevos is carefully investigated 
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absolute distinction can be drawn between much and 
little, in short, between all differences in quantity ; 
and that it is the most natural course in all such 
cases to follow Chrysippus, and to avoid the danger- 
ous inferences which may be drawn by withholding 
judgment.' Arguing from these facts, Carneades 
concluded at first in regard to impressions of the 
senses, that there is no such thing as davracia 
Katadnntix? in the Stoic sense of the term, in other 
words, that no perception contains in itself cha- 
racteristics, by virtue of which its truth may be 


inferred with certainty.? 


This fact being granted, 


the possibility is in his opinion precluded of there 
residing in the understanding a standard for the 
distinction of truth from falsehood. The under- 
standing—and this belief was shared by his oppo- 
nents—-must derive its material from the senses.é 
Logic tests the formal accuracy of combinations of 
thought, but gives no insight into their import.‘ 
Direct proofs of the uncertainty of intellectual con- 
Victions are not therefore needed. The same result 
may also be attained in a more personal way, by 
raising the question, how individuals obtain their 


> in Cie. Acad. ii. 30,95 (by Car- 
neades as he says, 98), as an 
instance in point. 

Seat. 416; Cie. 1. c. 29, 92. 
_ Since Chrysippus tried to meet 
- the chain-argument, it may be 
supposed that this fallacy had 
_ been used by Arcesilaus against 
_ the Stoics. 

2 Sext. vii. 164; Augustin. 
c. Acad. ii. 5, 11. 

* Sext. 165. 


* Cie. Acad. ii. 28,.91, who 
here appears to be following 
Philo, and, subsequently, Car- 
neades as well. Carneades also 
gives utterance to a similar 
view of dialectic in Stob—F loril. 
93, 13 (conf. Plut. C, Not. 2, 
4), comparing jt to a polypus 
consuming its own tentacles. 
It is able, he conceives, to ex- 
pose fallacies, but not to dis- 
cover truth. 
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knowledge. He can only be said to know a thing 
who has formed an opinion respecting it. In the 
mean time, until he has decided in favour of some 
definite opinion, he has still no knowledge. And 
what dependence can be placed on the judgment of 
one who has no knowledge ?! 

In these formal enquiries into the possibility of 
knowledge, Carneades had chiefly to deal with the 
Stoics, with whom he holds a common ground in his 
appeal to the senses. The Stoics were also his chief 
opponents in his polemic against the material results 
of the dogmatic philosophy. Natural science having 
throughout the period of the post-Aristotelian phi- 
losophy been subordinated to ethics, ethics likewise 
engaged more attention at the hands of Carneades 
than science.” In as far as he studied Natural science, 
he appears to have been entirely opposed to the Stoic 
treatment of the subject, and to this circumstance 
we owe it, that better information is forthcoming 
regarding his scientific, or rather his theological in- 
vestigations, than regarding his moral views. The 
Stoic theories of God and of final causes * afforded 
ample scope for the exercise of his ingenuity, and 
from the ground he occupied it cannot have been 
difficult for him to expose the weak points of that 


1 Cic. Acad. ii. 36,117. Car- ® Cic. N. D.i. 2, 5, after a 
neades is not mentioned by 


name, but there can be no views of Gods: Contra quos 


doubt that the reference is to 
some Academician, and it is 
probable that it was the work 
of Carneades. 

2 Diog. iv. 62, 


Carneades ita multa disseruit, 
ut excitaret homines non so- 
cordes ad veri investigandi cu- 
piditatem, 


brief description of the Stoical , 
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theory. The Stoics had appealed in support of the 
belief in God to the consensus gentium. How close 
at hand was the answer,' that the universality of 
this belief was neither proved to exist, nor as a 
matter of fact did it, but that in no case could the 
opinion of an ignorant multitude decide anything. 
The Stoics thought to find a proof of divine provi- 
dence in the manner in which portents and prophe- 
cies come true. To expose the delusion, no very ex- 
panded criticism of divination was necessary.? Going 
beyond this, Carneades proceded to call in question 
the cardinal point of the Stoic system—the belief 
in God, the doctrine of the soul and reason of the 
universe, and of the presence of design in its arrange- 
ments. How, he asks, is the presence of design 
manifested ? Whence all the things which cause 
destruction and danger to men if it be true that 
God has made the world for the sake of man?’ If 
reason is praised as the highest gift of God, is it not 
manifest that the majority of men only use it to 
make themselves worse than brutes? In bestowing 
such a gift God must have been taking but little 


% 


Cie, N. TD. i, 23, 62; iii. 
4,11. Here, too, Carneades is 
not mentioned by name, but 
the reference to him is clear by 
Cicero’s remarking that he is 
quoting the Academic view. 

? Conf. Cie. N. D. iii. 5, 11. 
§ The Academician in Cie. 


| 


Acad. ii. $8, 120. That these ar- 
guments were used by Carneades 
is clear from Plut. in Porphyr. 
De Abst. iii, 20, where the 
latter vindicates against the 


Stoics the existence of vermin, 
of poisonous plants, of beasts of 
prey. In answer to Chrysippus’ 
assertion, that the final cause 
of a pig is to be killed, Carne- 
ades argues: A pig, therefore, 
by being killed, must attain 
the object for which it was 
destined ; it is always beneficial 
for a thing to attain its object 
—therefore it must be benefi- 
cial to a pig to be killed and 
eaten. 
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care of this majority.! Even if we attribute to man 
direct blame for the misuse of reason, still, why has 
God bestowed on him a reason which can be so much 
abused ??. Moreover, the Stoics themselves say that 
a wise man can nowhere be found? They admit, 
too, that folly is the greatest misfortune. How, then, 
can they speak of the care bestowed by God on men, 
when on their own confession, the whole of mankind 
is sunk in the deepest misery?* But allowing that 
the Gods could not bestow virtue and wisdom upon 
all, they could, at least, have taken care that it 
should go well with the good. Instead of this, the 
experience of a hundred cases shows that the upright 
man comes to a miserable end ; that crime succeeds; 
and that the criminal can enjoy the fruits of his 
misdeeds undisturbed. Where, then, is the agency 
of Providence?‘ The facts being entirely different to 
what the Stoics suppose, what becomes of their in- 
ferences? Allowing the presence of design in the 
world, and granting that the world is as beautiful 
and good as possible, why is it inconceivable that 
nature should have formed the world according to 
natural laws without the intervention of God? Ad- 
mitting, too, the connection of parts in the universe, 
why should not this connection be the result simply 
of natural forces, without a soul of the universe or a 
deity?’ Who can pretend to be so intimately ac- 


1 Cic. N. D. iii. 25, 65-70. 2 Ibid. 31, 76. 


It is here presumed that the * bid. 32, 79. 
leading thoughts in Cicero’s { Ge. S. WD. iii. 3280! 
descrip’ ion belong tothe School 5 Cic. Acad. ii. 38, 120; N. D. 


of Carneades. iii. 11, 28. 
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quainted with the powers of nature, as to be able to 
prove the impossibility of this assumption? Zeno 
argued that rational things are better than things 
irrational, that the world is the best possible, and 
must therefore be rational. Man, says Socrates, can 
only derive his soul from the world; therefore the 
world must have a soul. But what, replies the Aca- 
demician,' is there to show that reason is best for 
the world, if it be the best for us? or that there must 

‘be a soul even in nature for nature to produce a 
soul? What man is not able to produce, that, argues 
Chrysippus, must have been produced by a higher 
being——by deity. But to this inference the same objec- 
tion was raised by the Academicians as to the former 
one, viz., that, it confounds two different points of 
view. There may, indeed, be a Being higher than 
man. But why must there needs be a rational 
man-like Being? Why aGod? Why not nature her- 
self?? Nor did the argument seem to an Academi- 
cian more conclusive, that as every house is destined 
to be inhabited, so, too, the world must be intended for 
the habitation of God. To this there was the obvious 
reply :* If the world were a house, it might be so; 
but the very point at issue is whether it is a house 
constructed for a definite purpose, or whether it is 
simply an undesigned result of natural forces. 
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‘of the arguments upon which the Stoics built their > ee 

belief in a God, the scepticism of the Academy me at- 
ea. 


1 Cic. N. D. iii. 8, 21; 10,, 2 Ibid. 10, 25. 
id; 97, *Le 
NN 
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Cuar. sought to demonstrate that the idea of God itself 
noc was an untenable one. The line of argument which 
Carneades struck out for this purpose is essentially 
the same as that used in modern times to deny the 
personality of God. The ordinary view of God re- 
gards Him as an infinite, but, at the same time, as 
a separate Being, possessing the qualities and living 
the life of an individual. To this view Carneades 
objected, on the ground that the first assertion 
contradicts the second ; and argues that it is impos- 
sible to apply the characteristics of personal exist- 
ence to God without limiting His infinite nature. 
Whatever view we may take of God, we must regard 
Him as a living Being; and every living being is 
composite, having parts and passions, and is hence 
destructible.' Moreover, every living being has a 
sense-nature. Far, therefore, from refusing such a 
nature to God, Carneades attributed to Him, in the 
interest of omniscience, far more organs of sense 
than the five we possess. Now, everything capable 
of impressions through the senses is also liable to 
change; sensation, according to the definition of 
Chrysippus, being nothing more than a change of 
soul; and every such being must be capable of plea- 
sure and pain, without which sensation is incon- 
ceivable. Whatever is capable of change is liable to 
destruction; whatever is susceptible to pain is also 
liable to deterioration, pain being caused by dete- 
rivration, and is also liable to destruction.2 As the 


? Cie. N. D. iii. 12, 29; 14, 2 Cie. N. D. iii. 13, 32. More 
34. fully Sect. Math, ix. 139-147. 
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capacity for sensation, so too the desire for what is Cuap. 
in harmony with nature, and the dislike of what is _~™!!!: 
oppesed to nature, belong to the conditions of life. 
Whatever has the power of destroying any being is 
opposed to the nature of that being, everything that 

lives being exposed to annihilation.! Advancing 

from the conception of a living being to that of a 
rational being, all virtues would have to be attri- 

buted to God as well as bliss. But how, asks Car- 
neades, can any virtue be ascribed to God? Every 

virtue supposes an imperfection, in overcoming which 

it consists. He only is continent who might pos- 

sibly be incontinent, and persevering who might be 
indulgent. To be brave, a man must be exposed to 
danger ; to be magnanimous, he must be expose | to 
misfortunes. A being not feeling attraction for 
pleasure, nor aversion for pain and difficulties, dan- 

gers and misfortunes, would not be capable of virtue. 

Just as little could we predicate prudence of a being 

not susceptible of pleasure and pain; prudence con- 

sisting in knowing what is good, bad, and morally ; 
indifferent. But how can there be any such know- 

ledge where there is no susceptibility to pleasure or 

pain? Or how can a being be conceived of capable of 

feeling pleasure, but incapable of feeling pain, since 

pleasure can only be known by contrast with pain, 

and the possibility of increasing life always supposes 

the possibility of lessening it. Nor is it otherwise 


Here too Carneades is expressly were dealing with his views, 

mentioned. But without being 1 Cie.; Ibid. Further proofs 
mentioned the azreement with of the transient nature of all 
Cicero would show that we earthly beings are there given. 
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with intelligence (edBovdia). He only is intelligent 
who always discovers what will subserve his purpose. 
If, however, he must discover it, it cannot have been 
previously known to him. Hence intelligence can 
only belong to a being who is ignorant about much. 
Such a being can never feel sure that sooner or later 
something will not cause his ruin. He will there- 
fore be exposed to fear. A being susceptible of plea- 
sure and exposed to pain, a being who has to contend 
with dangers and difficulties, and who feels pain and 
fear, must inevitably, so thought Carneades, be finite 
and destructible. If, therefore, we cannot conceive 
of God except in this form, we cannot conceive of 
Him at all, our conception being self-destructive.! 
There is yet another reason, according to Car- 
neades, why God cannot have any virtue; because 
virtue is above its possessor, and there can be nothing 
above God.? Moreover, what is the position of God 
in regard to speech? It was easy to show the ab- 
surdity of attributing speech to Him,’ but to call 
Him speechless (@¢mvos) seemed also to be opposed 
to the general belief.‘ Quite independently, how- 


1 Seat. Math. ix. 152-175, 
quotes the same argument for 
swohportvn, and so does Cic. N. 
D. ili. 15, 38, both without men- 
tioning Carneades by name, but 
since both writers introduce 
these proofs in the same posi- 
tion of a longer argument, in 
which Carneades is expressly 
mentioned both before and 
after, there can be no doubt 
that to him they refer. 

2 Seat. ix. 176. The argu- 


ment has a look of sophistry 
about it. It alludes to the im- 
portant question whichengaged 
so much attention in the middle 
ages, viz. How in Deity the 
universal side is. related to the 
individual, whether goodness 
and reason are for God a law 
independent of His will or not. 

3 As Epicurus did. See p. 
468, 3. 

ST Serts 1S: 
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ever, of details, the inconceivableness of God appears, 
so soon as the question is raised, whether the deity 
is limited or unlimited, material or immaterial. God 
cannot be unlimited ; for what is unlimited is neces- 
sarily immoveable— because it has no place—and 
soulless—since by virtue of its boundlessness it can- 
not form a whole permeated by a soul; but God we 
ordinarily think of both as moving and as endowed 
with a soul. Nor ean God be limited; for all that 
is limited is incomplete. Moreover, God cannot be 
immaterial, for Carneades, like the Stoics, held that 
what is immaterial possesses neither soul, feeling, 
nor activity. Neither can he be material, all com- 
posite bodies being liable to change and destruction, 
and simple bodies, fire, water, and the like, possess- 
ing neither life nor reason.’ If, then, all the forms 
under which we think of God are tangential His 
existence cannot be asserted. 

Easier work lay before the Sceptics in criticising 
polytheistic views of religion and their defence by 
the Stoics. Among the arguments employed by Car- 
neades to overthrow them, certain chain-arguments 
are prominently mentioned, by means of which he 
endeavoured to show that the popular belief has no 


distinctive marks for the 


1 Seat. 1. c. 148-151; 180. 
That Sextus here refers to Car- 
neades is clear from his agree- 
ment with Cic. N. D. 12, 29-31; 
14, 34. Cicero introduces his 
remarks with the words: Illa 
autem, que Carneades affere- 
bat, quemadmodum dissolvitis? 


spheres of God and man. 


Sextus himself seems to refer 
not only individual arguments, 
but the whole series of them, 
to Carneades, when he con- 
tinues, 182: jpdrnvrat Be wal ird 
Tov Kapveddou nai owpitinas Tives, 
«TA, 
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If Zeus is a God, he argues, his brother Poseidon 
must likewise be one, and if he is one, the rivers and 
streams must also be Gods. If Helios is a God, the 
appearance of Helios above the earth, or day, must 
be a God; and, consequently, month, year, morning, 
midday, evening, must all be Gods.' Polytheism is 
here refuted by establishing an essential similarity 
between what is accepted as God and what is avow- 
It may readily be supposed that 
this was not the only proof of the acuteness of Car- 
neades’ reasoning.” 

Divination, to which the Stoics attached especial 
importance,’ was stoutly assailed. Carneades proved 
that no peculiar range of subjects belonged thereto, 
but that in all cases admitting professional judzment 
experts pass a better judgment than diviners.‘ To 
know accidental events beforehand is impossible ; 
it is useless to know those that are necessary and 
unavoidable, nay, more, it would even be harmful.° 
No casual connection can be conceived of between 
a prophecy and the ensuing realisation.® If the 
Stoics met him by pointing to fulfilled prophecies, 
he replied that the coincidence was avcidental,’ at 


1 Sexrt. 182-190. More fully 
in Cie. N. D. iii, 17, 43. Sex- 


same name. The whole drift 
of this argument shows that it 


tus also observes, 190: kal &AAous 
3} torotrous owpelras épwraow 
0! wep) roy Kapvedinv els rb ph 
eivat Geovs. 

2 To him, or probably to his 
School, belongs the learned ar- 
cument in Cic. N. D. iii. 21, 53, 
to 23, 60, proving the want of 
unity in traditional myths by 
the multiplicity of Gods of the 


was borrowed from some Greek 
treatise. 

3 See Cic. Divin. i. 4, 7; 7, 
bi 

4 Thid. ii. 3, 9. 

5 Ibid. v. 13; but Carne- 
ades is not here mentioned by 
name. 

6 Tbid. i. 13, 2355495109: 
7 Cie.l.c.and Divin.ii, 21,48. 
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the same time declaring many such stories to be 
without doubt false.' 

Connected probably with these attacks on divina- 
tion was the defence by Carneades of the freedom of 
the will. The Stoic fatalism he refuted by an appeal 
to the fact that our decision is free; and since the 
Stoics appealed in support of their view to the law 
of causality, he likewise attacked this law.? In so 
doing his intention was not to assert anything posi- 
tive respecting the nature of the human will, but 
only to attack the Stoic proposition, and if for his 
own part he adhered to the old Academic doctrine 
of a free will, he still regarded that doctrine as only 
probable. 

Less information exists as to the arguments by 
which Carneades sought to assail the current prin- 
ciples of morality. Nevertheless, enough is known 
to indicate the course taken by his Scepticism within 
this sphere. In the second of the celebrated speeches 
which he delivered at Rome in the year 156 B.c.,3 he 
denied that there is such a thing as natural right: 
all laws are only positive civil institutions devised by 
men for the sake of satety and advantage, and for 
the protection of the weak ; and hence he is regarded 
as foolish who prefers justice to interest, which after 


Y (Ga. \.xe. it. Ii, 27. He will therefore confine it to 
2 Cie. De Fato, 11, 23; 14, bodily motion, and not allow it 
31. The freedom of the will, unconditional validity. 
he there says, may be asserted 3 Lact. Instit. v. 14, follow- 
even granting that every mo- ing Cie. De Rep. iii: 4; Plet. 
tion is referred to a cause, for Cato Maj. c. 22; Quéintil. In- 
it is not necessary that thislaw  stit. xii. 1, 36. 
should hold good of the will. 
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all is the only unconditional end. In support of 
these statements he appealed to the fact that laws 
change with circumstances, and are different in dif- 
ferent countries. He pointed to the example of all 
great nations, such as the Romans, all of whom 
attained to greatness by unrighteous means. He 
impressed into his service the many casuistical 
questions raised by the Stoics, expressing the 
opinion that in all these cases it is better to commit 
the injury which brings advantage — for instance, to 
murder another to save one’s own life — rather than 
to postpone advantage to right, and hence inferred 
that intelligence is a state of irreconcileable opposi- 
tion to justice.’ 

This free criticism of dogmatic views could not 
fail to bring Carneades to the same result as his 
predecessors. Knowledge is absolutely impossible. 
A man of sense will look at everything from all 
sides and invariably withhold judgment, thus guard- 
ing himself against error.? And to this conviction 

1 Lactant.1.¢.16; Cie. De ketov, rpds rabrny ydp pacw nuas 


Reps ii. 8-12; 14; 173 9Rin: ii. 
18, 59. On the above casuisti- 
cal cases see De Off. iii. 13; 
23, 89, and above, p. 299, 2. 
Probably Carneades was the 
cause of the study of casuistry 
among the later Stoies. 

2 Cic. Acad. ii. 34, 108; conf. 
31,98. In /d. Att. xiii. 21, he 
compares this éxox} to the 
drawing up of a charioteer, or 
to the guard of a pugilist. No 
doubt it Is with reference to 
éxoxh that Alea. Aphr. De An. 
154 a, says: The Academicians 
consider amtwola the xpa@roy oi- 


oixelws Exe mpatny, Sore undty 
Tpoomraley, drtwoia or ampo- 
atwola is, according to the Stoic 
definition (Jog. vii. 46) = éma- 
Thun tov wéte Sef ovyxararibe- 
vOut Kai wh. It consists, there- 
fore, in not giving a hasty 
assent to any proposition. Ac- 
cording to the Sceptics, this is 
only possible, and you are only 
then safe from error, when you 
give assent to none whatever. 
ampoontwaia becomes then iden- 
tical with éxoxy or &yvow, which 
Max. Tyr. Diss. 35, 7, speaks 
of as the ultimace end of Car- 
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he clings so persistently that he altogether refuses to 


listen to the objection that the wise man must be 
at least convinced of the impossibility of any firm 
conviction.' The earlier Sceptics, far from attri- 
buting an equal value to all notions on this account, 
had not dispensed with reasons for actions and 
thoughts. This point was now taken up by Car- 
neades, who in attempting to establish the conditions 
and degrees of probability, hoped to obtain a clue 
as to the kind of convinction which was still per- 
mitted in his system. However much we may 
despair of knowledge, some stimulus and ground- 
work for action is needed. Certain suppositions 
must therefore be assumed, from which the pursuit 
of happiness must start.2?_ To these so much weight 
must be attached that they are allowed to decide our 
conduct, but we must be on our guard against con- 
sidering them to be true, or to be something really 
known and conceived. Nor must we forget that 


esset, si probabile nihil es- 
set, et sequitur omnis vite 


neades. Hence Carneades, as 
Arcesilaus had done before him, 


spoke for and against every 
subject, without expressing a 
decided opinion. Cic. N. D. i. 
5, 11; Acad. ii. 18, 60; Divir. 
li. 72, 150 ; Rep. iii. 5, 8 ; Tusc. 
wae, LL: sus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 7; 
12. 

! Gic. Acad. ii. 9, 28, 

* Sext. Math. vii, 166: anra- 
rodbpevos 5¢ xalabrds [6 Kapvedins | 
Tt Kpirhpiov xpés Te Tiv Tov Biov 
Gietaywyhy Kai mpds Thy Tis €b- 
Samovias wepixrnow Suvdiuwv anx- 
avaykd¢era: kal Kal? adrdy repli 
rovrov diardrrecOa, K.7.A. Cic. 
Acad. ii. 31, 99 (of Clitoma- 
chus); Ktenim contra naturam 


... eversio, bid. 101; 32, 
104: Nam cum placeat, eum 
qui de omnibus rebus contineat 
se de assentiendo, moveri ta- 
men et agere aliquid, reliquit 
ejusmodi visa, quibus ad ac- 
tionem excitemur, etc. Hence 
the assurance (did. 103; Stod. 
Floril. ed. Mein. iv. 234) that 
the Academicians do not wish 
to go into the question of per- 
ception. They accept it as a 
phenomenon of consciousness, 
and a basis of action, but they 
deny that it strictly furnishes 
knowledge. The senses are 
iyets, but not dxpiBeis. 


(2) Posi- 
tive side of 
the teach- 
ing of 
Carneades. 
(a) Theory . 
of proba- 
bilities. 
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even the nature of our true ideas is such as that of 
false ones may be, and that the truth of ideas can 
never be known with certainty. Hence we shall 
withhold all assent, not allowing any ideas to be true, 
but only to have the appearance of truth (adn07 
¢aiveo0ar) or probability (Zudacus, mOavorns).! 
In every notion two things need to be considered, 
the relation to the object represented which makes it 
either true or false, and the relation to the subject 
who has the notion, which makes it seem either true 
or false. The former relation is, for the reasons 
already quoted, quite beyond the compass of our 
judgment; the latter, the relation of a notion to 
ourselves, falls within the sphere of consciousness.? 
So long as a notion seemingly true is cloudy and in- 
distinct, like an object contemplated from a distance, 
it makes no great impression on us. When, on the 
contrary, the appearance of truth is strong, it pro- 
duces in us a belief* strong enough to determine us 
to action, although it does not come up to the im- 
pregnable certainty of knowledge.‘ 


1 Seat. and Cic. 1. ¢. sensurum (aliquando, as the 


2 Sext. 1. ¢. 167-170. 

8 Jbid, 171-173; or, as it is 
expressed by Cicero, Acad. ii. 
24, 78: It is possible nihil per- 
cipere et tamen opinari. It is 
of no importance that Philo 
and Metrodorus said Carneades 
had proved this statement, 
whereas Clitomachus had stated, 
hoc magis ab eo disputatum 
quam probatum. Acad. ii. 48, 
148; 21, 67, attributes the state- 
ment to Carneades, without any 
qualification, adding only : Ad- 


latter passaye adds) non per- 
cepto, i.e. opinaturum sapien- 
tem. 

4 Conf. Augustin. c. Acad. 
ii. 11, 26 (undoubtedly in point 
of matter and probably in terms 
following Cicero) : Id probabile 
vel verisimile Academici vo- 
cant, quod nos ad agendum 
sine adsensione potest invitare. 
Sine adsensione autem dico, ut 
id quod agimus non opinemur 
verum esse aut non id scire ar- 
bitremur, agamus tamen. 


To — 
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Belief, however, like probability, is of several 
degrees. The lowest degree of probability arises 
when a notion produces by itself an impression of 
truth, without being taken in connection with other 
notions. The next higher degree is when that im- 
pression is confirmed by the agreement of all notions 
which are related to it. The third and highest 
degree is when an investigation of all these notions 
results in producing the same corroboration for all. 
In the first case a notion is called probable (aiavy) ; 
in the second probable and undisputed (wavy Kai 
amepiotractos) ; in the third probable, undisputed, and 
tested (awiOav?) nal arepiomactos Kal TEepiwdevpevn).! 
Within each one of these three classes different 
gradations of probability are again possible.? The 
distinguishing marks, which must be considered in 
the investigation of probability, appear to have 


been investigated by Carneades in the spirit of the 


Aristotelian logic. In proportion to the greater or 
less practical importance of a question, or to the 
accuracy of investigation which the circumstances 
allow, we must adhere to one or the other degree of 
probability.‘ Although no one of them is of such a 
nature as to exclude the possibility of error, this 
circumstance need not deprive us of certainty in 


the same effect, Huseb. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 7,12: Carneades declared 
it impossible to withhold judg- 
ment on all points, and asserted 
mayra pev eivat axardAnrra, ov 
mdvra bé€ &dndAa. Conf. Cie. 
Acad. ii. 17, 54, where the ob- 
jection is raised to the New 
Academicians: Ne hoc quidem 


cernunt, omnia se reddere in- 
certa, quod nolunt; ea dico in- 
certa, que &nAa Greeci. 

1 Sewt. 1, @. 173; 175-182; 
Pyrrh. i. 227; conf. Cic. Acad, 
ii. 11, 33; 31, 99; 32, 104, 

2 Sexrt.l.c. 173; 181, 

3 Ibid. 176; 183. 

4 Lhid, 184, 
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respect to actions, provided we have once convinced 
ourselves that the absolute certainty of our practical 
premisses is not possible.! Just as little shall we 
hesitate to affirm or deny anything in that con- 
ditional way which is alone possible after what has 
been stated. Assent will be given to no notion in 
the sense of its being absolutely true, but to many 
notions in the sense that we consider them highly 
probable.? 

Among questions about which the greatest possible 
certainty is felt to be desirable, Carneades, true to 
his whole position, gave a prominent place to prin- 
ciples of morals ;*# life and action being the principal 
things with which the theory of probability has to 
do. We hear, therefore, that he thoroughly dis- 
cussed the fundamental questions of Ethics, the 
question as to the highest Good.? On this subject he 


. Sert.1,¢. 174; Cic, Acad. 
TiESTF99: 

2 Cic. 1. c. 32, 103; 48, 148. 
This explanation does away 
with the charge of inconsistency 
which is brought against Car- 
neades in Cic. Acad. ii. 18, 59; 
21, 67; 24, 78 (see p. 554, 3), on 
the ground that he allowed, in 
contradistinction to Arcesilgus, 
that the wise man will some- 
times follow opinion, and will 
give his assent to certain state- 
ments. Numen.in us. Pr. Ev. 
xiv. 8, 7, even asserts that he 
expressed his own convictions 
to his friends in private; but 
this assertion is no more true 
of him than of Arcesilaus (see 
p. 531, 3), as may be seen from 
the passage on p. 557, 2, 


3 Sext. Pyrrh. i. 226: ayabdy 
ydp rl paow elvat of “Axadnuairol 
kal randy, ovX domep jucis, AAA 
pera Tov wemeioOat Sri wiBavdv 
éori padadAov b A€youow elvut aya- 
Ody iwdpxew 7d évavrlov; Kai 
éri tov Kakov dpuolws, 

* See p. 553, 2; 554, 4. 

5 Here the question arises : 
Whence does the Sceptic derive 
his conviction as to probabili- 
ties in morals? and as percep- 
tion is not available for the 
purpose, Geffers concludes (De 
Are. Successor, 20) that Carne- 
ades assumed a peculiar source 
of conviction in the mind. For 
such an assumption, however, 
our authorities give no proof. 
It cannot be gathered from the 
hypothetical language respeot- 
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distinguished six, or relatively four, different views. 
If the primary object of desire can in general only 
consist of those things which correspond with our 
nature, and which consequently call our emotions 
into exercise, the object of desire must be either 
pleasure, or absence of pain, or conformity with 
nature. In: each of these three cases two opposite 
results are possible: either the highest Good may 
consist in the attainment of a purpose, or else in the 
activity which aims at its attainment. The latter is 
the view of the Stoics only, and arises from re- 
garding natural activity or virtue as the highest 
Good. Hence the six possible views are practically 
reduced to four, which taken by themselves alone, or 
else in combination, include all existing views re- 
specting the highest Good.’ But so ambiguously 
did Carneades express himself as to his particular 
preference of any one view, that even Clitomachus 
declared he was ignorant as to his real opinions.? It 
was only tentatively and for the purpose of refuting 
the Stoics, that he propounded the statement that 
the highest Good consists in the enjoyment of such 
things as afford satisfaction to the primary impulses: 


ing the freedom of the will in 
(te. De Fato, ii. 23. See p. 
551, 2. Nor is it, indeed, neces- 
sary that, Carneades, who never 
pretended to hold any psycho- 
logical theory, should have had 
any opinion on the subject. 
Supposing he did have it, he 
might have appealed to ex- 
perience quite as readily or 
more so than the Stoies, and 
have been content with the 


fact that certain things are far 
more agreeable or disagreeable, 
and either promote or disturb 
happiness. 

1 Cic. Fin. v. 6, 16, to 8, 28 ; 
Conf. Tusc. v. 29, 84 ;-Ritter, 
iii. 686, has hardly expressed 
with accuracy Carneades’ divi- 
sion, which he would otherwise 
hardly have accused of being 
inaccurate and superficial. 

# Cic. Acad. ii. 45, 139. 
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of nature.! Nevertheless, the matter has often been 
placed in such a light as though Carneades had 
propounded this statement on his own account ; and 
the statement itxelf has been quoted to prove that 
he considered the satisfaction of natural impulses 
apart from virtue as an end in itself.? It is also 
asserted that he approximated to the view of Callipho, 
which does not appear to have been essentially dif- 
ferent from that of the older Academy.? The same 
leaning to the older Academy and its doctrine of 
moderation appears in other recorded parts of the 
Ethics of Carneades. The pain caused by mis- — 
fortune he wished to lessen by thinking beforehand | 
of its possibility;* and after the destruction of 
Carthage he deliberately asserted before Clitomachus 
that the wise man would never allow himself to he 
disturbed, not even by the downfall of his country.’ 


1 Cic. Acad. ii. 42, 131: In- 
troducebat etiam Carnea‘les,non 
quo probaret, sed ut opponeret 
Stoicis, summum bonum esse 
frui iis rebus, quas primas na- 
tura conciliavisset (oixeodv). 
Similarly Fin. v. 7, 20; Tusce. 
v. 30, 84. This view differs 
from that of the Stoics, because 
it makes the highest Good con- 
sist not in natural activity as 
such, but in the enjoyment of 
natural goods. 

"(ter Mine. 11, 30% Wa 
tres sunt fines expertes hones- 
tatis, unus Aristippi vel Epicuri 
(pleasure), alter Hieronymi 
(freedom from pain), Carneadis 
tertius (the satisfaction of na- 
turalinstinets), Conf. Jbid. v. 
7, 20; 8, 22. 


® Cic. Acad. ii. 45, 139: Ut 
Calliphontem sequar, cujus qui- 
dem sententiam Carneades ita 
studiose defensitabat, ut eam 
probare etiam videretur. Cal- 
lipho is reckoned among those 
who consider honestas cum ati- 
qua accessione—or, as it is 
said, Fin. v. 8, 21; 28, 73; 
Tuss. v. 30, 85, voluptas cum 
honest ate—the highest Good. 

‘ Plut. Trang. An. 16, p. 
475. 

5 Cic. Tusc. iii. 22,54. Let 
it be observed that this view 
of Carneades is specially placed 
under the head of conviction 
on probabilities. It is said, he 
attacked the proposition, videri 
fore in wgritudine sapientem 
patria capta. The other state- 
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Putting all these statements together, we obtain 


a view not unworthy of Carneades, and certainly _~ 


quite in harmony with his position. That philo- 
sopher could not, consistently with his sceptical 
principles, allow scientific certainty to any of the 
various opinions respecting the nature and aim of 
moral action; and in this point he attacked. the 
Stoics with steady home-thrusts. Their inconsistency 
in calling the choice of what is natural the highest 
business of morality, and yet not allowing to what is 
simply according to nature a place among goods,! 
was so trenchantly exposed by him that Antipater is 
said to have been brought to admit that not the 
objects to which choice is directed, but the actual 
choice itself, is a good.2 He even asserted that the 
Stoic theory of Goods only differed in words from 
that of the Peripatetics; to which assertion he was 
probably led by the fact that .the Stoic morality 
appeals to nature only, or perhaps by the theory 
therewith connected of things to be desired and 
things to be eschewed.* If there were any difference 
between the two, Stoicism, he thought, ignored 
the real wants of nature. The Stoics, for instance, 


ments of Carneades on ethics, 
such as that in Plut. De Adulat. 
16, p. 51, have nothing charac- 


Carneades. Carneades even 
practically attributes it to the 
Stoics. 


teristic about them. 

1 See p. 279. 

2 Plut. C. Not. 27, 14; Stob. 
Ecl. ii. 134. Plutarch, how- 
ever, only quotes it as the 
opinion of individuals. It ap- 
pears more probable that it was 
an opinion of Chrysippus which 
Antipater defended against 


% Cio. Fin. iii. 12, 41: Car- 
neades tuus ... rem in sum- 
mum discrimen adduxit, prop- 
terea quod pugnare non destitit, 
in omni hac questione, qux de 
bonis et malis appelletur, non 
esse rerum Stoicis cum Peripa- 
teticis controversiam, sed no- 
minum. 
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called a good name a thing indifferent; Carneades, 
however, drove them so much into a corner because 
of this statement that they ever after (so Cicero 
assures us) qualified their assertion, attributing to a 
good name at least a secondary value among things 
to be desired (zponyuéva).' Chrysippus, again, be- 
lieved to find some consolation for the ills of life 
in the thought that no man is free from them. Car- 
neades was, however, of opinion that this thought 
could only afford consolation to a lover of ill; it 
being rather a matter for sorrow that all should be 
exposed to so hard a fate.? Believing, too, that 
man’s happiness does not depend on any theory of 
ethics,’ he could avow without hesitation that all 
other views of morality do not go beyond pro- 
bability ; and thus the statement of Clitomachus, as 
far as it refers to a definite decision as to the highest 
good, is without doubt correct. But just as the 
denial of knowledge does not, according to the view 
of Carneades, exclude conviction in general on 
grounds of probability, no more does it in the pro- 
vinee of ethics. Here, then, is the intermediate 
position which was attributed to him—a position not 
only suggested by the traditions of the Academic 
School, but remaining as a last residuum to the 
sceptical destroyer of systems so opposite as Stoicism 
and the theory of pleasure. The inconsistency of at 

? Hin: iis 17,57. sophorum sententia sit de fini- 

2 (ic. Tuse. iti. 25, 59. bus, tamen virtus satis habeat, 

2 Thid. v. 29, 83: Et quo- ad vitam beatam preesidii, quod 


niam videris hoc velle, ut, que- quidem Carneadem disputare 
cumque dissentientium philo- solitum accepimus, etc. 
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one time identifying the satisfaction of natural in- 
stincts with virtue, and at another time making them 
distinct from virtue, which is attributed to Carneadeg, 
is an inconsistency for which probably Cicero is 
alone responsible. The real meaning of Carneades can 
only be that virtue consists in an activity directed 
towards the possession of what is according to nature, 
and hence that it cannot be separated from this! as 
the highest Good. For the same reason, virtue, in 
his opinion, supplies all that is requisite for hap- 
piness.? Hence, when it is stated that notwithstanding 
his scepticism on moral subjects, Carneades was a 
thoroughly upright man,> we have not only no reason 
to doubt this statement as to his personal character, 
but we can even discern that it was a practical and 
legitimate consequence of his philosophy. It may 
appear to us inconsistent to build on a foundation of 
absolute doubt the certainty of practical conduct ; 
nevertheless, it is an inconsistency deeply rooted in 
all the scepticism of post-Aristotelian times. That 
scepticism Carneades brought to completeness, and 
in logically developing his theory, even its scientific 
defects came to light. 

For the same reason we may also give credit to 


! He explicitly says, Fin. v. 
7, 18, that as each one defines 
the highest good, so he deter- 
mines the honestum (the xaddy, 
virtue). The view of the Stoics, 
he says, places the honestum 
and bonum in an activity aim- 
ing at what is according to 
nature; adding that, according 
to the view which places it in 
the possession of what is ac- 


cording to nature, the prima 
secundum naturam are also 


prima in animis quasi virtutum . 


igniculi et semina. ~ 

2 See p. 560, 3,and Plut. 
Trang. An. 19, p. 477, where, 
however, the greater part seems 
to belong to Plutarch. 

* Quintil. Instit. xii. 1, 35. 
See above 536, 1, end. 
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the statement that Carneades, like the later Sceptics, 
notwithstanding his sharp criticisms on the popular 
and philosophic theology of his age, never intended 
to deny the existence of divine agencies.' On this 
point he acted like a true Sceptic. He expressed 
doubts as to whether anything could be known about 
God, but for practical purposes he accepted the be- 
lief in God as an opinion more or less probable and 
useful. 

Taking all things into account, the philosophic 
importance of Carneades and the School of which he 
was the head cannot be estimated at so low a value 
as would be the case were the New Academy merely 
credited with entertaining shallow doubts, and Car- 
neades’ theory of probabilities deduced from rheto- 
rical rather than from philosophical considerations.? 
For the last assertion there is no ground whatever ; 
Carneades distinctly avowed that a conviction resting 
on probabilities seemed indispensable for practical 
needs and actions. On this point, too, he is wholly 
in accord with all the forms of Scepticism, not only 
with the New Academy, but also with Pyrrho and 
the later Sceptics. He differs from them only in 
the degree of accuracy with which he investigates 
the varieties and conditions of probability; but a 


1 Cic. N. D. iii. 17, 44: Heec 
Carneades aiebat, non ut Deos 
tolleret. Quid enim philosopho 
minus conveniens ?—+sed ut Stoi- 
cos nihil de Diis explicare con- 
vinceret. In this sense the 
Academician in Cicero (i. 22, 
62) frequently asserts, that he 
would not destroy belief in 


God, but that he finds the ar- 
guments unsatisfactory. Like- 
wise Sextus, Pyrrh. iii. 2: r¢ 
pey Blo KataxoAovbotvres &b0kd- 
orws pauty elvas Oeovs Kat o€éBo- 
bev Beous Kal xpovoeiv abrois pa- 
bev. 


2 Ritter, iii. 730, 694. 
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question of degree can least of all be urged against 
XXHL ' 


a philosopher. Nor should doubts be called shallow 
which the ancients even in subsequent times could 
onty very inadequately dissipate, and which throw 
light on several of the deepest problems of life by 
the critical investigations they occasioned. No doubt, 
in the despair of attaining to knowledge at all, and 
in the attempt to reduce everything to opinion more 
or less certain, indications may be seen of the ex- 
haustion of the intellectual spirit, and of the extinc- 
tion of philosophic originality. Nevertheless it must 
never be forgotten that the Scepticism of the New 
Academy was not only in harmony with the course 
naturally taken by Greek philosophy as a whole, but 
that it was pursued with an acuteness and a scientific 
vigour leaving no doubt that it was a really im- 
portant link in the chain of philosophic develop- 
ment. 

In Carneades this Scepticism attained its highest 
growth. The successor of Carneades, Clitomachus,! 


C. School 
of Car- 
neades, 


1 Clitomachus was a native 
of Carthage, hence called by 
Maz. Tyr. Diss. 10, 3, 5 Aipus, 
and originally bore the name 
of Hasdrubal. At home he 
devoted himself to study, and 
wrote several treatises in his 
mother tongue (rf idig pavy év 
TH warpl&: épirocdpe). When 
40 years of age (according to 
Steph. Byz. De urbe Kapxniay : 
28), he came to Athens, was 
initiated by Carneades into 
Greek philosophy, and devoted 
himself to it with such zeal and 
suceess (Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 17; 
31, 98; Athen. ix. 402, c) that 


he became esteemed as a philo- 
sopher and productive as a 
writer (Diog. iv.67). Treatises 
of his are mentioned by Cie. 
Acad. ii. 31, 98; 32, 102; Diog. 
ii. 92. He died (according to 
Stob. Floril. vii. 55) by suicide, 
not before 110 B.C. (as Zvmpt 
remarks, Ueber d. philosoph. 
Schulen in Ath. Abh. d. Berl. 
Akad., Jahrg. 1842. Hist. Philol. 
KL. p. 67), sinee, according to 
Cio. De Orat. ag 45, L. = 
sus, during usestorship, 
mast him at joa which falls 
at the earliest in this year. He 
must then have been very old. 
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is known as the literary exponent of the views taught 
by Carneades.! At the same time we hear of his 
being accurately acquainted with the teaching of the 
Peripatetics and Stoics; and although it was no 
doubt his first aim to refute the dogmatism of these 
Schools, it would appear that Clitomachus entered 
into the connection of their doctrines more fully 
than is usually the case with opponents.? As to his 
fellow-pupil, Charmidas (or Charmadas),? one wholly 
unimportant utterance is our only guide for deter- 
mining his views.‘ For ascertaining the philosophy 
of the other pupils of Carneades,° nothing but the 


1 Diog. iv. 67; Cic. Acad, 
ii. 32, 102. 

2 As the peculiar observa- 
tion in Diog. iv. proves: avip 
éy rais tpioly aipéceo: dianpévas, 
&y re 7H Axadnuaixy Kal repixa- 
rntixy Kal orwiky. 

* According to Cic. Acad. ii. 
6,17; De Orat. i. 11, 45; Ora- 
tor, 16, 51, Charmadas was a 
pupil of Carneades, whom he 
followed not only in teaching 
but in method. He must have 
survived Clitomachus, since he 
taught at the same time with 
Philo. See p. 566, 1. Philo, 
however, according to Clito- 
machus, undertook the presi- 
dency of the School (Hus. Pr. 
Ev. xiv. 8, 9). According to 
Cie. De Orat. ii. 88, 360, Tusc. 
i. 24, 59, he was remarkable 
for a good memory. 

‘ Cic. De Orat. i. 18, 84: 
Charmadas asserted, eos qui 
rhetores nominabantur et qui 
dieendi precepta traderent ni- 
hil plane tenere, neque posse 
quenquam facultatem assequi 


dicendi, nisi qui philosopho- 
rum inventa didicissent. Seat. 
Math. ii. 20, also mentions the 
hostile attitude of Clitomachus 
and Charmadas towards rhe- 
toricians, at whom both he and 
the School to which he belongs 
tilt. His fellow-disciple Agnon 
drew up. a treatise, according 
to Quintil. ii. 17, 15, entitled 
‘Charges against the rhetori- 
cians.’ Ritter’s inferences, 
that Charmadas recommended 
philosophy as the only way to 
eloquence, and thus openly 
avowed the end of the philoso- 
phical doctrine of probability, 
ili. 695, make far too much of 
a chance expression, which 
really says nothing but what 
the Stoics, and before them 
Plato, had said. 

5 In addition to Clitoma- 
chus and Charmadas, Cic. Acad. 
ii. 6, 16, mentions Hagnon and 
Melanthius of Rhodes, the for- 
mer of whom is also mentioned 
by Quintihan. (See Athen. 
xiii. 602, d.) Cicero adds that 
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scantiest fragments have been preserved. The state- 
ment of Polybius that the Academic School degene- 
rated into empty subtleties, and thereby became an 
object of contempt,' may deserve no great: amount 


of belief; but it does seem probable that the School 


made ne important advance on the path marked out 


Metrodorus of Stratonice passed 
for a friend of Carneades ; he 
had joined him from among the 
Epicureans (Diog. x. 9). This 
Metrodorus must neither be 
confounded with Metrodorus of 
Skepsis, the pupil of Charma- 
das (see p. 566, 1), nor with 
the Metrodorus distinguished 
as a painter, 168 B.C., whom 
imilius Paulus brought to 
Rome (Plin. H. N. xxxv. 11, 
135). The former must have 
been younger, the latter older, 
than Metrodorus of Stratonice. 
A pupil of Melanthius (Diog. 
ii. 64), and also of Carneades 
in his later years (Plut. An. 
Sen. 8. Ger. Resp. 13, 1, p. 791), 
was Aischines of Naples, ac- 
cording to Cic. De Orat. i. 11, 
45, a distinguished teacher in 
the Academic School, likewise 
towards the close of the second 
century. Another pupil, Men- 
tor, was by Carneades forbidden 
the School, because he was 
caught with his concubine 
( Diog. iv. 63; Numen. in Hus. 
Pr, Kv. xiv. 8, 7). 

1 Exe. Vatic. xii. 26 : xal yap 
éxelveow [trav év ’Axadnulg] rivés 
Bovadpevar xepl re THY mpopayas 
karadneray elva: Soxotyray Kal 
wep) ray dxatadhrroy els &xoplay 
tye rols xpocuaxoudvous Tot- 
avraus xpavrai tapabotorcyiais Kal 
Toabras evmopoves mOavdryTas, 


Gore di:axopeiv, d5bvardy [1. ef Sv- 
varéy| éors, rovs dv’ AOhvars Svras 
éocgpaiverOa: trav ébouéveoy way ey 
"Epéo, wal diord lev, wh x0 Kad’ 
by xaipdy éy “Axadnulg d:aréyorras 
wep rota obyx iwtp bAAwy lip’ év 
ofey xaraxeluevor robrouvs diarl- 
Gevrat robs Adyous* € dv 5i’ dwep- 
BoAhp ris wapadotoAoyilas cis dia- 
Boddy Hxaovrhy bAnv alpeow, Sore 
nal Td Kades dropovpeva rapa Tois 
avOpaémras eis dmoriay 4xGat, Kal 
xwpls ris idlas doroxlas Kal rois 
véois TowvToy évyreréxaci (iAo¥, 
Gore THY wey NOinay Kal Tpayuc- 
Tixay Aéywv pndt Thy TvxXoVTaY 
émvowayv woteicba, 5’ Sy brynots 
Tois pirocopodas, wepl Se Tas dvw- 
ercis kal rapadogous edpeoiroylas 
nevodokourres katarp{Bouct ToUs 
Blovs. In the time of Carne- 
ades, whose cotemporary Poly- 
bius was, and to whom the re- 
mark of the enthusiasm of 
youth for Sceptical teaching 
refers, such depreciatory lan- 
guage could not have been used 
of the Academy. The histori- 
cal value, therefore, of the 
whole passage is suspicious. It 
bears, besides, so entirely the 
mark of exaggeration, that it 
is no more useful as giving a 
view of the Academy than are 
the caricatures of opponents 
for conveying any idea of mo- 
dern German philosophy. 
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by himself and Arcesilaus. It did not even continue 
true to that path for very long. Not a generation 
after the death of its most celebrated teacher, and 
even among his own pupils,' that eclecticism be- 
gan to appear, the general and simultaneous spread 
of which ushered in a new period in the history of 
the post-Aristotelian philosophy. 


1 Among these pupils the 
tendency to lay stress on the 
doctrine of probabilities in re- 
lation to Scepticism was already 
strong. Proof may be found 
not only in the accounts already 
given us of Clitomachus and 
Aischines, but also in the 
circumstance that many of the 
older writers made the fourth 
Academy date from Philo and 
Charmidas, the fifth from An- 
tiochus (Seat. Pyrrh. i. 220; 
Hus. Pr. Ev. xiv. 4, 16). At a 
still earlier date, Metrodorus is 
said to have departed from the 
platform of Carneades. Auqus- 
tin. c. Acad. iii. 18, 41, after 
speaking of Antiochus and his 
renunciation of Scepticism, 
says: Quamquam et Metro- 
dorus id antea facere tenta- 
verat, qui primus dicitur esse 
confessus, non decreto placuisse 
Academicis, nihil posse com- 
prehendi, sed necessario contra 
Stoicos hujus modi eos arma 
sumsisse. Probably Augustin 
borrowed this passage from a 
lost treatise of Cicero, and 
hence it may be relied upon. 
The Metrodorus referred to is 
probably Metrodorus of Stra- 


tonice (see p. 564, 5), mentioned 
by Cic. Acad. ii. 6, 16. Metro- 
dorus of Skepsis might also be 
suggested (Strabo, xiii. 155, p. 
609; xvi. 4, 16, p. 775; Plut. 
Lucull. 22; Diog. v. 84; Cie. 
De Orat. ii. 88, 360; 90, 365; 
iii. 20, 75 ; Tusc. i. 24, 59; Plin. 
Hist. Nat. vii. 24, 89; Quintil. 
x. 6,1; xi. 2, 22; Miller, Hist. 
Gr. iii. 203), who first learned 
rhetoric at Chalcedon, after- 
wards entered the service of 
Mithridates, and was put to 
death by his orders, B.c. 70, at 
an advanced age. Cic. De 
Orat. iii. 20, 75, calls him an 
Academician; and he is men- 
tioned, /bid. i. 11, 45, as a pupil 
of Charmadas. The language 
quoted by Augustin may have 
come from the treatise ep) 
cuvnbeias (Strabo, p. 775). He 
is otherwise only known as a 
rhetorician and politician. The 
same remark applies to the 
language in Cic. Acad. ii. 24, 
78 (see p. 554, 3). We do not 
know who is the Metrodorus 
referred to. It may, however, 
be inferred that it is the same 
Metrodorus who is mentioned 
by Augustin. 
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YN merge Scepticism, 537; 
School, 560, 565 ; decline of, 
565. 


Academician, 377; view of rea- 
son, 645; systems of morality, 
399, 

Academicians attacked by Stoics, 
233 ; objections to Chrysippus, 
545 


Academy, 301; ‘influence of, on 
Stoics, 402; older, 399, 400, 558 ; 
Middle, 46, 528, 5385; New, 26, 
409, 517, 521, 523, 528; scepti- 
cism of, 529, 545, 562, 563 ; con- 
nection with Stoicism, 529; 
Third, 537. 

Achzan League, 13, 

Acheeans, 13, 14. 

Achaia, province of, 14. 

Achilles, shield of, explained, 360 ; 
staying the plague, 363. 

*Adidopa, 232, 283. 

Mnesidemus, a later Sceptic, 523. 

4Etolians, 13. 

Affections permitted, 290. 

Air, God as, 148, 

Air-currents, Stoic theory of, 127, 
129, 148, 152. 

*Axaradnipla of Sceptics, 525. 

Alexander of Macedon, 518. 

Alexander Aphrodisiensis, 117. 

Alexandria, 351; influence of, on 
philosophy, 28; birthplace of 
Platonic School, 28. 

Alexandrian period, 17. 


APH 


Allegorical interpretations of 
myths, 354. 

Allegorising, ‘the spirit of, among 
the Stoics, 354. 

Amafinius, a promulgator of pi 
cureanism at Rome, 411. 

‘Audprnua, Stoic view of, 265. 

Anaxagoras, sceptical arguments 
of, 531. 

Anaxarchus, a follower of Demo- 
critus, 518. 

Animals, Stoic views on, 208; 
Epicurean views on, 451. 

Antonies, the, 417. 

Antoninus’ view of demons, 351. 

Antigonus Gonatus, 39. 

Antipater of Tarsus, 336, 371; 
a later Stoic and president of 
that School, 50; inference from 
a single premiss, 121; follows 
Zeno’s example, 336 ; interpre- 
tation of myths, 362 ; views on 
divination, 371; views on 
moral choice, 559. 

Antisthenes quoted as an exam- 
ple, 274, 292, 306 ; followed by 
Stoics, 357, 387, 388; by Zeno, 
509 ; reflected by: Aristo, 388 ; 
sophistical assertions of, 390. 

a view of nature, 


meee Stoic, modified, 292. 
"Arwatia, 281. 

*Agacia of Scepties, 525. 
"Agopph, 242. 
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Aphrodite, Stoic interpretation of, 
361, 865, 366. 

Apollo as the sun, 36] ; arrows of, 
explained, 363. 

Apollodorus, an Epicurean, 411. 

“Awomporyutvoy, 283. 

Applied moral science, 279. 

Aratus, a Stoic, and pupil of Zeno, 
43. 

Arcesilaus, a Sceptic, 29, 528; 
belonging to Middle Academy, 
46; account of, 528; not con- 
nected with Zeno, 529; op- 
ponent of Stoic theory, 531, 
532; agreement with Stoics, 
532; views on probability, 534; 
followers of, 535; compared 
with Carneades, 535, 565. 

Archedemus of Tarsus, a Stoic, 50; 
view of the seat of the centre of 
force, 147. 

Archipelago, Stoics in, 36. 

Ares, story of, 361, 365. 


_ Aristarchus of Samos, 348. 


Aristippus considers bodily grati- 
fication the highest pleasure, 
475; relation to Epicureanism, 
508 ; followed by Epicurus, 509 ; 
but not wholly, 510. 

Aristo, the Stoic, 40; pupil of 
Zeno, 41; wins over the Cy- 
renaic Eratosthenes, 49; views 
on logic and natural science, 59, 
62; a native of Chios, 59, 255, 
28L; opposed to encyclical 
knowledge, 60; ethics of, 61; 
peculiar views of, 62; differs 
from Zeno, 63; objects to study 
of mind, 92, 298; divisions of 
emotions, 249; an enemy of 
speculation, 255; on the one- 
ness of virtue, 261 ; not followed 
by the Stoics, 281; follows 
Cynics, 297 ; followed by Clean- 
thes, 298; view of the common 
source of virtue, 257, 261; denied 
sensation to Deity, 347; relation 
of, to Stoics, 388, 
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Aristotle, merits and defects of, 
1; connection with Greek cha- 
racter, 6; idealism of, 2, 512; 
criticism of Plato, 2, 133; in- 
consistencies of, 3, 84, 133; 
generic conceptions of, 19, 85; 
commentators on, 53; commen- 
dation of speculation, 57, 256, 
513; teaching of, 96; followed 
by Stoics, 97, 100, 194, 196, 202, 
396, 397; categories of, 97, 98, 
107 ; perfections of Greek philo- 
sophy in, 1, 11; mistakes in 
natural science, 3; prominence 
given to dialectic method, 4; 
did not go far enough, 5; system 
of, connected with Greek cha- 
racter, 7; failing to distinguish 
twosides of ideas, 8; the child of 
his age, 10; speculations of, 18 ; 
bridges over chasm between 
thonght and its object, 18 ; makes 
reason the essence of man, 19; 
metaphysics of,22 ; developes the 
doctrine of the syllogism, 65 ; 
views on conceptions, 96; on 
the modality of judgments, 115; 
the study of, 126 ; metaphysical 
notions of, 133; distinguishes 
matter and form, 104, 105; view 
of two kinds of fire, 201; view 
of the world, 203; of the stars, 
205; of the seat of life, 214; of 
the soul, 215; places knowledge 
above action, 256;.followed by 
Zeno, 257; investigations into 
individual virtue, 301; preju- 
dice against foreigners, 326; 
relation of Epicureans to, 509, 
511; logic of, 123; followed by 
Chrysippus, 393; philosophy of, 
126; theory on time and space, 
196; doctrine of the four ele- 
ments, 197, 199; on the regula- 
tion of emotions, 252; under 
the influence of Greek ideas, 
301 ; view of Gods, 513; moral 
theory of, 398 ; many-sidedness 


ARI 


’ of, 402; developed Socratic 
thought, 511; ignored by Ar- 
cesilaus, 531; formal and final 
causes, 141; commentators on, 
53. 

Aristotelian, logic, 124, 555; ori- 
ginal teaching, 3; categories, 
105; ethics, 304; spirit of, 555; 
manner, 285 ; view of heaviness, 
445; speculations, 516; philo- 
sophy, 396, 397. 

Aristoxenus, 128, 133. 

Artemis, explained as the moon, 
361. 

Asclepiades, an Epicurean of Bi- 

| thynia, 465. 

Asia, emigrants to, from Greece, 
14; the birthplace of Stoics, 
36; Epicureans in, 406. 

Assent, Stoic view of, 83. 

Assos, birthplace of Cleanthes, 40. 

*Arapatia,in the Epicurean system, 
476 ; of Scepties, 525. 

Atheism, 465. 

Athene, Stoic interpretation of, 
358, 359, 361, 363. 

Athenian, 404. 

Athens, 528; brilliant career of, 
9; seat of all Schools, 29; 

. foreign teachers at, 35; visited 

: by Zeno, 36, 528; appreciates 
him, 39; visited by Epicurus, 
405, 406; Epicureanism at, 412, 
413, 417; visited by Apollo- 
dorus, 412 ; rivalry with Sparta, 
1]; the playball of rulers, 13. 

Atomists, system of, 501; view of 

, nature, 517. 

Atoms and empty space, Epicurean 

. view of, 439; deviation of, 444. 
Augeas, 368. 

—- for Stoic philosophy, 


’ Bice, 227. 
*Aflwpa, 110, 


ARGYLIUM, birthplace of Pro- 
tarchus, 411, - . 
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Basilides, an Epicurean and pre- 
sident of the School, 410. 

Being, the Stoic category of, 98, 
99, 126; primary, 161; divine, 
217, 341, 349. 

Bithynia, birthplace of Asclepia- 
des, 415. 

Boéthus, a Stoic, 49; inclining to 
the Peripatetics, 49; attacked 
by Chrysippus, 76 ; dissents from 
Stoic pantheism, 159 ; views on 
divination, 371. 

Bosporus, birthplace of Sphzrus 
the Stoic, 44. 

Bryso, not instructor of Pyrrho, 
518. 


Byzantine imperialism, 33. 


ALLIPHO’S view, 558. 
Canonic, the Epicurean, 425. 

Care, Stoic view of the causes of, 
249. 

Carneades, a Sceptic, 536 ; his debt 
to Chrysippus the Stoic, 56, 538 ; 
a thoroughly upright man, 561 ; 
on formal knowledge, 539, 540 ; 
scepticism of, 563, 538; ethics 
of, 558 ; negative views of, 538; 
positive views of, 553 ; acentury 
later than Arcesilaus, 636; 
founder of the Third Academy, 
537; denied gavracla xaradn- 
mwrixh, 541; common ground with 
Stoics, 542; strictures on Stoi- 
cism, 543; views of God, 546- 
560; defends free will, 551; 
denies knowledge, 652, 560; 
theory of probabilities, 553, 656; 
views on morals, 556-559; im- 
portance of, 562 ; pupils of, 564; 
School of, 563. 

Carthage, birthplace~of Herillus, 
42, 256; destruction of, 558. 

Carus, T. Lucretius. See Lucre- 
tius. 

Categories, the Stoic, 97, 99; re- 
lation of, 109. 
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Cato quoted as an example, 274; 
death of the younger, 335, 337. 

Cause, God the highest, according 
to Stoics, 148. 

Centaur, 458. 

Cerberus, 364. 

Chzeronea, results of battle of, 13. 

Chain-inference, 119, 122. 

Charmidas, 564. 

Charybdis, Stoic explanation of, 
369. 

Chemical combination, 106, n. 2. 

Chios, birthplace of Aristo, 41, 59, 
255. 

Chiron, 363. 

Christian ethics, 240; view of 
demons, 354 ; modes of thought, 
221. 

Christianity, success of, 34; in- 
fluence of, 9. 

Christians, early, 220; follow 
Zeno, 357 ; ethics of, 240; ex- 
ample of, 357. 

Chrysippus, 54, 55,57, 64, 65, 69; 
first founder of later Stoicism, 
45; attended lectures of Arce- 
Silaus, 46; differed from Clean- 
thes, 47; a voluminous writer, 
47; 86; formal logic of the 
Stoics fully developed by,92, 370; 
contest between, and Diodorus, 
115; distinguishes five original 
forms of hypothetical sentences, 
119; exposes current fallacies, 
122; narrows the field of logic, 
124; materialism of, 131; 
teaches xpaors 8: 3Awy, 138; his 
view of the world, 146; view of 
the resolution of the world, 153; 
appeals to general conviction, 
174; the theory of necessity, 
178, 180; definition of time, 
197 ; view of separate existence, 
219; places the essence of emo- 
tions in the imagination, 249; 
theory of virtue, 299; defini- 
tions of virtue, 260; on plea- 
sure, 286; on virtue being lost, 
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295; division of ethics, 298; 
shocks the feelings of cotem- 
poraries, 307: moral character 
of, 309; his polity of the wise, 
322; view of demons, 352, 354; 
view of divination, 370, 375; 
explains omens, 375; vagaries 
of, 380; follows Aristotle’s 
logic, 393; completes Zeno’s 
system, 401; developed Stoic 
theory of knowledge, 525, 401; 
48, 55; on superhuman powers, 
545; definitions of sensations, 
546; on destiny, 180; on adap- 
tation of means to ends, 184; 
on punishment, 193; on faulty 
imagination, 246; on emotions 
and virtue, 260; on the wise 
man, 284, 286, 322, 323 ; view of 
the Gods, 346, 364, 545; ex- 
planation of myths, 365 ; regards 
knowledge as a means, 381 ; in- 
fluence of, 400; contemporary 
of, 48 ; unadorned style of, 63; 
scholars of, 49, 375, 538, 541; 
time of, 64, 69, 70, 86, 257 ; sub- 
tlety of, 191; view of eddaipovia, 
352. 

Cicero, 53; speaking as a Stoic, 
239, 346; follows Panztius, 298, 
315; account of Sceptics, 560; 
treatise on duties, 298, 299, 302 ; 
on divination, 379; account of 
Epicureans, 414; responsible 
for Sceptic inconsistencies, 561 ; 
time of, 419. 

Cilicia, birthplace of Chrysippus 
the Stoic, 45. 

Circe, house of, 369. 

Citium, birthplace of Zeno the 
Stoic, 36. 

Citizenship of the world, Stoic, 
326. 

Civil Society, Epicurean view of, 
490. 

Class-conceptions of Stoics, 99. 

Cleanthes the Stoic, 40; stern, 
237; representative Stoic, 
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400; instructor of Sphserus the 
Stoic, 44; views of, 62; holds 
later theory to some extent, 76; 
view of perceptions, 78; view 
of life according to nature, 228 ; 
sad view. of life, 272; view of 
the seat of efficient force, 147 ; 
view of the destruction of the 
world, 165; view of separate 
existence, 218; holds that all 
pleasure is contrary to nature, 
237; determines the relations 
of the virtues, 262; Herillus a 
fellow-student of, 281; teaches 
indefectible virtue, 295; agrees 
with Aristo, 298; moral cha- 
racter of, 309; submission to 
destiny, 333; death of, 336; 
view of Stoicism, 342; seeks 
for moral ideas, 355; explana- 
tion of myths, 361; distinguishes 
two kinds of fire, 397; a coun- 
terpart of Xenocrates, 400; al- 
legorical interpretation of my- 
thology, 361, 362, 364, 363; 
preparation for later teaching, 
370; teaching of, 44, 45, 46, 54, 
62; logical treatises of, 63; 
view of the common source of 
virtue, 257; moral view of life, 
272; the.successors of, 273; 
specially honours the sun, 146, 
165, 362; views on the soul, 
217; view of divination, 370. 
Cleomenes, Spartan reformer, 44. 
Clitomachus, 557, 558, 560, 563. 
Colotes, an Epicurean, 409, 
Composite judgment of Stoics, 
113; inference, 119. 
Conceptions formed from percep- 
tions, 79 ; truth of, 135 ; relation 
to perceptions, 83; primary, a 
standard of truth, 90 ; highest, of 
Stoics, 98 ; Socratic theory of, 9. 
Condensation, a cause of being, 
140. 
Connection, inner, of Stoic system, 
381. . 
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Consensus gentium, appealed to 
by Stoics, 543. 

Constantine, 32. 

Conversion, Stoic theory of, 275. 

Conviction or assent, 88. 

Cornutus, a Stoic, 53, 368. 

Cosmopolitanism of Stoics, 35, 326. 

Course of the world, 332. 

Crates the Cynic, 37; teacher of 
Zeno, 40. 

Criticism of popular faith by 
Stoics, 344, 

Cronos, 367. 

Cyclopes, 369. : 

Cynic, appeal to nature, 91; Epi- 
curean view of life, 488; life, 
306; Zeno at one time, 322; 
strength of will, 389; contempt 
for theory, 390, 510; view of 
wise man, 488 ; ideas, 40 ; teach- 
ing, 515 ; a precursor of Scepti- 
cism, 515; nominalism, 84; 
School, precursor of Stoicism, 
17 ; onesidedness of, 306; philo- 
sophy, 28; followed by Aristo, 
281, 297; virtue, 282; ethics, 
386. 

Cynicism, 43, 91, 92, 238; of the 
Stoics, 305; instances of, 307; 
@ consequence of Stoic princi- 
ples, 308, 385, 387, 389, 390; 
attraction of, for Zeno, 401. 

Cynics, 223, 239, 273, 277, 288, 
308; meagre teaching of, 37, 
265 ; appeal to nature, 92; con- 
nections of Stoics with, 291, 
817, 323, 389, 390; followed by 
Aristo, 297 ; precursors of Stoics, 
327. 

Cyprus, Citium in, 36. . 

Cyrenaic, 48; School, 44, 511; a 
precursor of Epicurean, 17, 511; 
view of pleasure as the object 
of life, 475, 510. 

Cyrenaics, theory of pleasure fol- 
lowed by Epicurus, 509; con- 
tent with feelings, 510; view 
of language, 524. 
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EITY, the Stoic conception of, 
148; as original matter, 155. 
Demeter, Stoic view of, 358, 364. 
Demetrius, an Epicurean, and 
pupil of Protarchus, 411. 
Democritus, 518, 531 ; view of the 
world, 203 ; known to Epicurus, 
405, 433, 438; his pupil Anax- 
archus, 518; on being and not 
being, 440; view of atoms, 433, 
445, 447, 441, 443, 444; system 
of, 405, 502; doctrine of atom- 
pictures, 457, 465; physics bor- 
rowed by Epicureans, 510; sug- 
gests doubt to Pyrrho, 515; 
sceptical argument of, 531 ; rela- 
tions of Epicureans to, 502, 510. 
Demons, Stoic views on, 351. 
Depravity of nature, 271. 
Desirable things, 278. 
Desire, 249; a standard, 76. 
Destiny, God as, 150; nature of, 
170, as Providence, 170; as gene- 
rative reason, 172; as fate, 170. 
Dialectic, a branch of Stoic logic, 
70 


Atavonrixdy, 214. 

Diczxarchus, 133. 

Diocletian, 32. 

Diodorus, the logician, teacher of 
Zeno, 38; a Megarian, 115; 
captious, 38; School of, 385. 

Diogenes, Laértius, 53, 261, 337. 

Diogenes of Seleucia, a Stoic and 
pupil of Chrysippus, 49; suc- 
ceeded by Antipater, 50; detini- 
tion of virtue, 261; an example 
of wisdom, 274, 306; on for- 
bidden gains, 285; division of 
ethics, 298; on suicide, 337; 
views on divination, 371. 

Diogenes the Cynic, 294, 306; 
shamelessness of, 308. 

Diomedes, 366. 

Dionysius, a Stoic, and pupil of 
Zeno, 43; joined Epicureans, 
44; president of the Epicurean 
School, 410. 
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Dionysus, Stoic view of, 359, 864. 

Divination, Stoic view of, 370; 
attacked by Sceptics, 550; a 
proof of Providence, 175 ; causes 
of, 377. 

Divine Being, 216, 217, 341, 348. 

Dogmatic, Schools of post-Aristo- 
telian philosophy, 25; Scepti- 
cism, 26. 

Dogmatists, struggle with Scep- 
tics, 524 

Adia, the Epicurean, 430. 

Duties, perfect and intermediate, 
287. 

Dynamical theory of nature, held 
by the Stoics, 126, 139. 


ae the, 17, 28; nations of, 
14, 


Eclecticism, 28; practical, 29; 
involves doubt, 30. 

Eclectics, 22; later, 399. 

Efficient cause with Stoics, 143; 
nature of, 143. : 

‘Hyenovixdy, 158, 214, 216, 244, 
455, 

“‘Hyoduevov, 113. 

Egypt, Greek emigrants to, 14. 

Egyptian customs, 28. 

Eldos of Aristotle, 104. 

EidwAa, 457. 

Eiuapuévn of Stoics, 170. 

Elean criticism, 518. 

Elements, the four, 197. 

Elis, birthplace of Pyrrho, 517, 
528. 

Emotions, 290; vaneties of, 249; 
and virtue, 243; nature of, 243. 

Empedocles, his view of Ares, . 
366; on the origin of animals, 
451; sceptical arguments of, 
531. 

Empire, attempt to revive the, 31; 
a loose congeries of nations, 32. 

Empty, the, 196, 439. 

*"Evdpyera, 428, 

Encyclical knowledge, 60. 
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End-in-chief, of Stoics, 187. 
"Evdeuxrixdy onueciov, 115. 
*EvdidSeros Adyos, 72, n. 2. 

“Evvoiat xowwal of Stoics, 81. 

Epaminondas, 11. 

Ephesus, birthplace of Heraclitus, 
393. 

Epictetus, 299 ; a freedman, 325; 
native of Phrygia, 36; a Stoic, 
53, 92; of later times, 316 ; dis- 
suades from matrimony, 324; 
religious language of, 328 ; view 
of demons, 351. 

Epicurean, 415, 419, 431, 437, 463, 
489; view of Stoicism, 311; 
philosophy, 499; divisions of, 
424 ; antecedents of, 16; system, 
character of, 418, 425, 432, 472, 
474, 480, 481, 504, 516 ; outlived 
others, 417; developed, 500; 
historical relations of, 503 ; self- 
contentment, 17 ; imperturbabi- 
lity, 21; School, 29, 44, 416, 
420; tone of, 498; appreciates 
friendship, 502 ; doctrines, 411 ; 
theory, 617; inner connection 
of, 499 ; ethics, 439, 456; friend- 
ship, 493, 495, 506 ; Gods, nature 
of, 467 ; canonic, 415; views on 
nature, 434, 457 ; view of virtue, 
481, 482; moral science, 485; 
theory of pleasure, 505, 481. 

Epicureanism, 26, 400, 403 ; scien- 
titic value of, 418; intellectual 
value, 420; grows out of Cyre- 
naic teaching, 17; power of 
self-preservation, 418; estab- 
lished in Rome, 411; historical 
position of, 503; relation to 
Stoicism, 400, 403, 503, 508, 514, 
515; relation to Aristippus, 
608; relation to Democritus, 
610; to Aristotle and Plato, 
511; to older philosophy, 508 ; 
aims at a practical science of 
life, 509; vindicated, 500, 613 

Epicureans, 412, 414, 420, 458; 
of the Roman period, 411; 


EPI 


regard individual side in man, 
25 ; distinguished from Stoies, 
183, 372; points of agreement 
with, 507, 508, 515,516 ; charged 
with impropriety by opponents, 
407; view of divination, 372; 
aim of philosophy, 420; divide 
philosophy into three parts, 424 ; 
indifferent to explaining pheno- 
mena, 434; refer them to natural 
causes, 437 ; consider the earth 
the centre of the universe, 450; 
on the relations of body and 
soul, 454, 479, 505 ; negative at- 
titude of, towards popular faith, 
471; averse to public affairs, 
491; build a rational system on 
a base of the senses, 500; hold 
theory of atoms, 505; irreligious 
freethinkers, 505 ; practical phi- 
losophy of, 416; onesidedness 
of, 424; explain man’s origin 
naturally, 451; materialism of, 
456 ; sincerity of, 465; view of 
the Gods, 468 ; on bodily plea- 
sures, 478, 506; moral science 
of, 485; friends of monarchy, 
492; view of friendship, 494. 


Epicurus, school of, subordinate 


theory to practice, 19; view of 
the world as unlimited, 203, 
409 ; of empty space, 445, 44; 
life of, 404; writings unread in 
Cicero’s time, 419; despised 
learning, 421, 501; theory of 
knowledge, 423; on certainty 
of the senses, 427; on standard 
of truth, 431; a voluminous 
writer, 47; views on colour, 
433; undervalues logic, 434, 
425 ;undervaluesnatural science, 
436, 438, 511; and mind, 440, 
513; relations to Democritus, 
439, 444, 502, 510; does not in- 
vestigate psychologically, 459 ; 
does not give up belief in Gods, 
465, 466 ; position of, contrasted 
with the Stoica, 481, 456, 484, 
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504, 512; view on friendship, 
495, 496 ; system of, bears a de- 
finite stamp, 503; dogmatism 
of, 418; explains phenomena, 
435; and the origin of things, 
444; view of history, 453; of 
the soul, 454; moral science of, 
472, 485 ; on the wise man, 483, 
506; connection with others, 
490; deprecated family life, 
492; his apotheosis of nature, 
453; view of pleasure as the 
highest good, 235, 420, 473, 474, 
475, 477, 478, 480, 488, 6505, 
509; difficulties of, 499; view 
of philosophy, 500; objection 
to predecessors, 508; personal 
vanity of, 509; labours of, 407 ; 
writings of, 419; death of, 409; 
garden of, 410; School of, 21, 
406, 501; scholars of, 408. 

*Ewoxy of Sceptics, 525. 

Eratosthenes, a Cyrenaic, 
gained for Stoicism, 49. 

Eschewable things, 278. 

Esprit de corps, of Greeks, 15. 

‘Erepolwors, 78. 

Ethics, 67; Stoic views on, 213, 
382; Epicurean views on, 423. 

Ether, God as the, 148, 164, 201. 

EvBovala, 548. 

Evdapmovta, 352. 

Euemerus, rationalism of, 350. 

Evrd@eia, 291. 

Ebruxfs, 270. 

Evil, existence of physical, 188 ; 
of moral, 189; compared with 
good, 230. 

“Ekts, 208. 

Expansion, cause of, 140. 

Expression of Stoics, 132 [see 
Utterance]; incomplete, 94; 
perfect, 94; 110. 
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Poa. popular, and Stoicism, 
343. 
Fallacies, Stoic refutation of, 122. 
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Family, Stoic view of, 320; Epi- 
curean view of, 490. 

Fate or destiny, 170; fates, 365. 

Fear, 249. 

Fire, God as, 148, 154. 

Fluvius explained by the Stoics, 
361. 

Folly, 268. 

Force and matter, 139; nature of, 
141. 

Foreknowledge, an argument for 
Providence, 175. 


Form, Stoic category of, 102, 104;. 


antithesis of, and matter, 6, 
173. 
Formal logic of Stoics, 92. 
Freedom, Stoie views of, 219; of 
will defended by Carneades, 551. 
Friendship, Stoic view of, 317; 
Epicurean view of, 493. 


ALENUS, 246. 
Galilewo, Aristarchus of Sa- 
mos, the, of antiquity, 348. 

Generative reason, 172. 

Germanic character, 9. 

God, conception of, 84, 343, 344, 
347, 349; Stoic view of, 147; 
as original matter, 155 ; identi- 
cal with the world, 156; Epi- 
curean view of, 465, 466; criti- 
cism of, 462; nature of, 466; 
as Providence, 463; Sceptic 
view of, 548. 

Good, Stoic conception of, 84, 128; 
Stoic view of highest, 225; and 
evil, 230; and pleasure, 235; as 
law, 240; secondary, 250; Epi- 
curean view of highest, 472; 
discussed by Carneades, 557, 
558, 561. 

Graces, Chrysippus’ view of, 365. 

Grammar of words, 94. 

Greece, state of, 13, 407; help- 
lessness of, 16; a Roman pro- 
vince, 27; loss of nationality, 
34; intellect of, 10, 27, 29, 513; 
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Stoics in, 36; change in views 
of, 8; mental tone of, 9; bril- 
liant career of, 9; political de- 
gradation of, 10; philosophic 
spirit of, 23; influence of Rome 
on, 27; common opinions of, 
286. 

Greek, 327, 370, 402; culture, 34, 
342, 344; mind, 2; propriety of 
conduct, 8; all brances of, family, 
10; religion, 34; mythology, 
357, 370; philosophy, 563, 9, 
the offspring of freedom, 15; 
lent itself to Eclecticism, 28, 
setting of, 34. 

Greeks, 15, 127; national exclu- 
siveness of, 8; and foreigners, 
14 ; the Bible of, 356. 


ADES, Stoic interpretation of, 
358, 368, 369. 

Happiness, connected with virtue, 
191; negative character of, 239; 
intellectual, according to Epi- 
cureans, 476, 

Hecato, 285. 

Helios, claim of, to be a God, 550. 

Hellas, seat of learning, 14; reli- 
gion of, 8; the playball of 
changing rulers, 12; denuded 
of her population, 14. 

Hellenism, age of, 35. 

Hephestus, Stoic view of, 358, 
359, 361, 366. 

Heraclea, birthplace of Dionysius 
the Stoic, 43. 

Heraclitus, of Ephesus, 393, 531 ; 
relation of Stoics to, 133, 161, 
197, 358, 392, 393, 402, 439, 502, 
510; views on cosmogony, 197, 
204, 393, 394; not the cause of 
Stoic materialism, 134; scep- 
tical arguments of, 531; ; pan- 
theism of, 517 ; flux of things, 
394; physics of, borrowed by 
Stoic, 510; view of Zeno, 358 ; 
of Proteus, 360 ; of Apollo, 363 ; 
of Cerberus, 364, 
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Heraclitus, a Stoic philosopher, 
53; explains the Odyssey, 369, 

Herbart, 262. 

Hercules, 292; Stoic view of, 359, 
367. 

Here, ro of, explained, 358, 
361, 368 

Herillus the Stoic, 41; of Carthage, 
42, 256; approximates to Peri- 
patetic School, 43;-. declared 
knowledge to be the chief good, 
58; and the end of life, 256; 
fellow-student of Cleanthes, 
281. 

Hermarchus, an Epicurean, suc- 
ceeded Epicurus as president, 
409. 

Hermes, Stoic view of, 359, 361, 
363. 

Hesiod, appealed to by the Stoics, 
356. 


Hestia, Stoic view of, 358. 

Hippoclides, an Epicurean, 410, 

Homer, appealed to by the Stoics, 
356 ; interpretation of, 357. 

Homeric, Theomachy, 361; story 
of Apollo’s reconciliation, 363. 

Hypothetical judgment, 111, 113; 
inference, 119; sentences, five 
original forms of, 119. 


*T ATIETO, 367. 
Ida, Mount, 360. 

Idealism of Plato, 130; and Aris 
totle, 2, 9. 

Ideas, 75. 

lws ody, 104. 

Immortality, Stoic view of, 219, 

Imperfect expression of Stoics, 94. 

Imperialism, Byzantine, 33. 

Imperturbability, mental, of Scep- 
tics, 18, 625 

Impressions the basis of percep- 
tions, 77.‘ 

Incorporeal, the, 132. 

Indefinite, the, the highest con- 
ception, 98, 99. 
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India, 518. 

Indicative sign of Stoics, 115. 

Indifferent things, 281. 

Individual, the, Epicurean views 
of, 485; relation of, to Provi- 
dence, 177; importance of, 301. 

Inference, Stoic, 116 ; hypothetical, 
117; composite forms of, 117; 
from a single premiss, 121. 

Innate ideas, 80. 

Intelligence, 359; Epicurean, 476. 

Intermediate duties, 287. 

Intermingling, universal, Stoic 
theory of, 136. 

Irrational parts of nature, 204. 


Irresistible perceptions, standard | 


of truth with Stoics, 87; this 
theory attacked by Sceptics, 
530. 

Italian allies of Greece, 13. 


EWISH notion of demons, 354. 
Jews, ethics of, 240; follow 
Zeno, 357. 

Judgment, Stoic, 110; simple, 
111; composite, 113; modality 
of, 115; Sceptic, withholding 
of, 523. 

Jupiter, 202. 

Justice, 315. 


ATAAHYT2, 90, 531. 
Karadnrrixéy, 91. 

Kardp§wua, 265, 287. 

Knowledge, Stoic theory of, 75; 
general character of, 75; parti- 
cular points in, 77 ; artificially 
formed, 82; a standard, 77 ; im- 
possible with Sceptics, 521 ; de- 
nied by Arcesilaus, 528 ; denied 
by Carneades, 538, 541; Epi- 
curean theory of, 426. 

Kowal évvoias of Stoics, 81, 90. 

Kowas woidy, 104. 

Koios, 367. 

Kpacis, 106, n. 2; 8 SAwy, 137; 
defined, 137, n. L. 

See also C. 
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ACONIAN, 411. 
Lacydes, a philosopher of 
Middle Academy, 46. 

Ad@e Bidoas, Epicurean watchword, 
491. 

Latin, 411. 

Law, Universal, God as, 150, 170; 
Highest Good as, 241. 

Leading clause, 113. 

Leibnitz on the marvellous, 374. 

Aexrdv, the Stoic, 92, 132, 135, 

Ajjyyoy, 113. 

Leto, Stoic view of, 361. 

Logic of Stoics, 70; formal, 75, 
92, 119, 123; estimate of, 123; 
an outpost of their system, 124. 

Aoyiouds, 214, 

Aoyiortixdy, 214. 

Adyos évdid0er0s,13; omepuarixos, 172, 
360, 397; guotrol Adyo: of the 
Stoies, 355. 

Lotoides, birth of, explained, 362. 

Lotophagi explained, 369. 

Lucretius, an Epicurean, 415; 
view of atoms, 447; view on the 
origin of animals, 451; view of 
religion, 462; view of the Gods, 
467. 


\ ACEDONIAN supremacy, 12, 
13, 332; conqueror, 327; 
empire, 401. 

Macedonians, 13. 

Man, Stoic views on, 210, 332; 
and the course of the world, 332; 
Epicurean views on, 451; origin 
of, 457. 

Marcus Aurelius, a Stoic, 53, 184. 
299 ; the last of the Stoics, 314; 
a later Stoic, 316. 

Mars, 202. 

Material, 100, 172; reality belong- 
ing to, 126; causes of action, 
130; wide extension of, 131. 

Materialism, Stoic, 126, 210, 384, 
385, 425; nature of, 126; causes 
of, 132; consequences of, 135; 
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not an expansion of Peripatetic 
views, 133. 
aterialistic nature of the soul, 
210. 
“Matter, antithesis of, and form, 6, 
101, 155; and force, 139; iden- 
© tical with God, 185; resolved 
into primary being, 164. 
Mechanical combination, 106, n. 2. 
Megarian criticism, 518. 
Megarians, fallacies fostered by, 
122 ; teaching of, 255 ; sophisms 
of, 533; logical accuracy of, 
38 ; subtleties of, 62, 533; rela- 
+ tion of Stoics to, 392 ; criticism, 
515. 
Mercury, 202. 
Mercy, 315. 
Meteorology, Stoic, 206. 


Metrodorus, an Epicurean, and’ 


- pupil of Epicurus, 408 ; writings 
unread in Cicero’s time, 419; 
favourite pupil of Epicurus, 478 ; 
asserts that everything good 
has reference to the belly, 479; 
on the wise man, 483. 

Might, 332. 

Mind, God as, 148, 154. 

Miéts, 106, n. 2; Stoic theory of, 
136; definition of, 137, n. 1. 
Mnaseas, the father of Zeno the 

_ Stoic, 36. 
Modality, Stoic, of judgments, 
115. 


Moon, 202. 

Moral, responsibility, indicated, 
179; theory of the world, 186 ; 

| evil, 188; science applied, 297 ; 

connection of, and scientific ele- 

ments in Stoicism, 385; view 

of Stoics attacked, 551; of 

Sceptics, 556. 

Muses, 365. 

usonius, a later Stoic, 92, 316. 

hs, interpretation of, 354; 

Stoic interpretation of, 356, 

359, 362, 367. 


‘ 
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ATURAL SCIENCE, 67; of 
Stoics, 125. 


Nature, Stoic study of, 125; God 
as, 150; Epicurean views of, 
434; object of study, 434; me- 
chanical explanation of, 437; 
general ideas on, 194; thesame 
as primary being, 171; irra- 
tional parts of, 204 ; submission 
to the course of, 332. 

Necessity, a proof of Providence, 
174; meaning of, 188; dif- 
ficulties of theory of, 117. 

Negative character of happiness, 
239. 

Neocles, father of Epicurus, 404 

Neoplatonic School, 135 ; doctrine 
of revelation, 380, 

Neoplatonism produced by a real 
interest in knowledge, 23; on 
the same platform as other post~- 
Aristotelian philosophy, 24; of 
Alexandria, 28; transition to, 
31; united previous elements, 
32; theintellectual reproduction 
of Byzantine Imperialism, 33. 

Neopythagorean doctrine of reve- 
lation, 380. 

Neopythagoreans, 22, 23. 

Nominalism, Cynic, 84. 

Non-material, the, of the Stoics, 
132. 

Notions, Epicurean, 428. 


DYSSEY, explained by Stoics, 
369. 

Olympians pull down Zeno, 359, 

Opinion, Epicurean, 429. 

Oriental modes of thought, 14, 
28, 35; emperors of Rome, 31; 
despotism, 33 ; mysticism, 33. 

Original or primary béing, 158. 

‘Opdds Ad-yos, 76. 

‘Opuh, 242, 


AIN, freedom from, 474. 
Pan, 366. 


PP 
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Pantius, a later Stoic and scholar 
of Antipater, 51; not a severe 
Stoic, 286; teacher of Posi- 
donius, 298; treatise of, 302; 
followed by Cicero, 315; trea- 
tise on divination, 371; denies 
omens, 374. 

Pantheism of Stoics, 126, 156, 
517 ; dissented from by Boéthus, 
159. 

Mapddeors, 106, n. 2; defined, 137, 
nel. 

Parmenides, sceptical arguments 
of, 531. 

Patro, an Epicurean, 414. 

Peloponnesian war, 10. 

Peloponnesus, 13. 

Penelope, suitors of, 60. 

Verceptions derived by Stoics from 
impressions, 77; the basis of 
conceptions, 79, 83; a standard, 
76; irresistible, the standard of 
truth, 87; sole source of truth, 
135 ; Epicurean view of, 425. 

Perfect duties, 287. 

Pericles, age of, 9. 

Peripatetic School, 29, 301; ap- 
proached by Herillus the Stoic, 
43; on the human soul, 397; 
materialism, 133; view of emo- 
tions, 253; goes back to earlier 
view, 301; philosophy, 133; 
debt of Stoics to, 402; notion, 
244; doctrine, 397; views, 398, 
281; view of goods, 559. 

Peripatetics, opposed to the Stoics, 
62, 66; the Sorites of the, 120; 
logic of, 124; ground occupied 
by, 133; view of emotions, 253 ; 
teaching of, 49, 398, 564 ; theory 
of goods, 559; attacked by 
Stoics, 233; not the cause of 
Zeno’s materialism, 134, 

Perseus, a Stoic and pupil of 
Zeno, 43; fellow pupil of Aristo, 
298. 

Persian war, 9; Greek dependence 
on empire, 12, 
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gavragia, 77; «aradnrrixal, 89, 
531, 541. ; 

Phedrus, an Epicurean, 413, 414, 
417 


Philo, a pupil of Diodorus, 38. 

Philodemus, an Epicurean, 413, 
468; view of the Gods, 468. 

Philosophy, Stoic divisions of, 66 ; 
Epicurean divisions of, 424. 

Phlius, birthplace of Timon, 519, 

Phrygian, Epictetus, 36. 

dots, 228, 350, 209. 


Théavh, 555. 
ThOavérns, 555. S| 
Planets, Stoic view of, 208; 7 


Epicurean view of, 451. yi 

Plato, 55, 126, 305, 323, 509, 511, | 
513, 531; perfection of Greek ~ 
philosophy in, 1; the study of, 
126; example, 187 ; many-sided- 
ness of, 402; merits and defects 
of, 1 ; idealism of, 2, 9, 130; flaws 
in teaching of, 3; dialectical © 
exclusiveness of, 4 ; antagonistic 
currents in, 45; general con- 
ceptions of, 18; denies virtue in — 
great men, 274 ; view of demons, 
351; theory of final causes, 
396 ; system of, connected with 
Greek character, 7; doctrine of 
the four elements, 197 ; view of 
the stars, 205; of the seat of 
life, 214; view of the soul, 215; 
on the regulation of emotions, 
252; permits a lie, 305; pre- 
judice against foreigners, 326 ; 
view of pleasure, 474; places 
knowledge above action, 256; 
advocates community of wives, 
310; distinguishes supreme and 
popular gods, 348; known to 
Epicurus, 405; sceptical argu- 
ments of, 531 ; pure speculation 
of, 57; metaphysical notions 
of, 133; example of, 187, 268; 
time of, 178 ; teaching of, 252, | 
399, 405; formal and final — 
causes of, 141; relation of 
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Stoics to, 399; relation of Epi- 
cureans to, 511; view of the 
stars, 205; view of the soul, 
213; School of, 528. 

Platonic, 55, 133, 221, 304, 516; 
theory of conceptions, 5; sys- 
tem, 31; speculations, 5616; 
School at Alexandria, 328. 


Platonism, 342, 399, 531 ; Seneca’s” 


resemblance to, 222; areligious 
system, 342, 

Platonists, 22, 30, 61; apologetical 
writings of, 25; School of, con- 
verted to Scepticism, 29; op- 
posed to Stoics, 62. 

Pleasure, 249; and the good, 235; 
Hpicureans, 472; freedom from 
pain, 474. 

Plotinus, 23. 

Plutarch, 53, 261; treats virtues 
as many, 261; treatise against 
Colotes, 409. 

Tvevpara, the Stoic, 129, 148. 

Tlo:dy, 100, 104. 

Mowdrys, 367. 

Polemo, a teacher of Stoic Zeno, 
32, 399; School of, 385. 

Political life, 318; Stoic aversion 
to, 324. 

Polysenus, an Epicurean, pupil of 
Epicurus, 408. 

Polybius, as an authority, 565. 

Polystratus, third president of the 
Epicurean School, 410. 

Polytheism, truth in, 348; at- 
tacked by Sceptics, 549. 

Pontus, birthplace of Dionysius 

' the Stoic, 43. 
Tl@s Exov, 100, 107. 
Poseidon, Stoic interpretation of, 
. 868; claim of, to be a god dis- 
cussed, 550. 
Posidonius, the Stoic, 206, 208, 
~ 293, 298; popular notion of 
demons, 357; views on divina- 
_. tion, 371, 373. 
‘ossible, 178. 
ost-Aristotelian philosophy, 301, 
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392, 484, 542, 566 ; causes pro- 
ducing, 17,35 ; character of, 19; 
subordinates theory to practice, 
19; peculiar mode of dealing 
with practical questions, 21 ; its 
alevelopment, 25; unlike that of 
Socrates, 18; times, 392, 561; 
systems, 402, 512; Scepticism, 
514, 561; common characteristics 
of, 19; subordinates science to 
ethics, 542; refers man back to 
himself, 19; includes Stoicism 
and Neoplatonism, 24 ; variously 
modified, 24; personal cha- 
racter of, 33; reverses relations, 
301; practical tendency of, 392 ; 
aims at independence of man, 
484; common characteristics of, 
511; materialism, 512. 

Predestination of the Stoies, 376. 

Preferential things, 278, 289. 

Pre-Socratic philosophy, influence 
of, on Stoicism, 133. 

Tipéxov, 303. 

Primary conceptions a standard 
of truth, 90; being, 161, 170; 
fire, 172, 198. 

Probability, Arcesilaus’ theory of, 
584; Carneades’ theory of, 553. 

Tponypévor, 283, 289, 290, 560. 

Progress, state of, 293. 

Hpoxoxh, 294. 

TpoAfwes, Stoic, 80, 90; 
curean, 428, 461. 

Property, Stoic category of, 102. 

Prophecy, Stoic explanation of, 
374, 403. 

Prophetic powers, Stoic view of, 
369. 

Tlpopopixds Adyos, 73. 

Proposition, 110. 

Tipdés +1 was Exov, 100, 107. 

Proserpine, rape of, 365. 

Protagoras, language on trath, 
431 


Protarchus, of Bargyllium, an 
Epicurean, 411. 
Proteus, story of, explained, 360. 


Epi- 


PP2 


PRO 


Providence, 156, 171, 359, 403; 
God as, 150; in the Stoic system, 
341; Zeus as, 359; Stoic argu- 
ments in favour of, ve} Byers 
argument from general con- 
viction, 174; from God’s per- 
fection, 174; from necessity, 
174; from God’s foreknowledge, 
175; from divination, 175; the 
idea of, 175; as necessity, 175; 
relation to -individuals, 176; 
difficulties of, 177; rule of, 
331; Stoic theory of, 388, 
396, 403; Epicurean denial of, 
435, 462, 463; denied by Car- 
neades, 544; criticism of, 542. 

Ptolemy Soter, 28. 

Ptolemzan dynasty, 28. 

Pyrrho, the Sceptic, 517, 562; 
teaching of, 518, 519, 520-525 ; 
agrees with Arcesilaus, 533; 
and his followers, 517 ; receives 
from Democritus an impulse to 
doubt, 515; example of, 528; 
teaching of, 521; School of, 
524, 526. 

Pythagoras, 55. 

Pythagorean, 55, 399; School at 
Alexandria, 28; system, 31; 
friendship, 496; influence on 
the older Academy, 399. 

Pytho, defeat of, explained, 362. 


EASON, 133, 359, 368; ex- 
ternal to man, 6 ; astandard, 
76. 

Reason, right, 76; generative, 
172; of the world, 170; iden- 
tical with God, 147. 

Reasoners, School of, 66. 

Relation, category of, 108. 

Religion of Stoics, 341; of Epi- 
cureans, 462 ; of Sceptics, 556. 

Republic, last days of, 32. 

Rhea, Stoic view of, 358. 

Rhetoric, a branch of Stoic logic, 
70. 
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Rhodes, a centre of philosophy, 
35s 

Roman, period, 17, 326; world, 
31 ; province, 27; jurisprudence, 
240; character, 32; dominion, 
332; Empire, 401. 

Romans, 521; uphold traditional 
faith, 344. 

Rome, 325, 413, 414, 415, 492, 
551; relations between Greece 
and, 27 ; acentre of philosophy, 
35; statesmanship in, 326; 
Stoicism in, 492; influence of, 
on philosophy, 27; arms of, 13; 
decline of, 31; Gods of, 32; 
Epicureans in, 411, 413, 


AMIAN picture, 360. 
Samos, 348; birthplace of 
Epicurus, 404. 

Saturn, 202. 

Sceptic, 525, 526, 562; imper- 
turbability, 17; suspension of 
judgment, 525; Schools deny 
every dogmatic position, 514. 

Sceptical theory, 516; Schools, 
27. 

Scepticism, 26, 29, 514, 515, 528, 
551; influences producing, 27 ; 
involves eclecticism, 30; intel- 
lectual objections to, 86; pure, 
523; object of, 526; dogmatic, 
26; historical position of, 
514; relations to dogmatism, 
514; of New Academy, 529, 
537, 563 ; School of, 517 ; posi- 
tive side of, 538; starts from 
earlier philosophy, 515 ; causes 
of, 515; relations to Epicu- 
reanism and Stoicism, 515, 516. 


en 


Sceptics, 512, 517, 549; School of | 


the, 19; opposed by Stoies, 21 ; 
New Schooi of, 22; happiness, 
the starting-point "with, 521; 
ethics of, 556; later, 562; more 
ancient, 538, 553. 


| Schleiermacher, 219. 
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Sciro, an Epicurean, 413. 

Scylla, Stoic explanation of, 369. 

Secondary yoods, 280. 

Seleucia, birthplace of Diogenes, 
49, 


Seneca, 219, 239, 285, 299, 306, 
316, 319, 325, 326, 335, 337, 339, 
351; a Stoic, 53; in harmony 
with the Stoics, 154; opinion 
on wickedness, 273; defends 
external possessions, 285 ; views 
on customs, 306; age of, 274; 
a later Stoic, 316; his views on 
friendship, 318, 319; on the 
wise man’s independence, 335 ; 
on suicide, 337, 339 ; denies the 
use of prayer, 344; view of 
demons, 3651. 

Sensation, Epicurean view of, 425, 


Senses, Epicurean superiority to, 
478. 

Septimus Severus, Emperors after, 
32 


Sextus Empiricus, a Stoic autho- 
rity, 53. 

Sidon, birthplace of Zeno the 
Epicurean, 412. 

Simple judgment, 110, 111. 

Sirens explained, 369. 

Social relations, Stoic view of, 
311. 

Society, origin and use of, 311; 

_ Epicurean views on, 490. 

Socrates, 274, 292, 305, 306, 501, 
509, 511 ; definition of the good, 
229; of virtue, 59, 255; scep- 
tical arguments of, 531; view 
of natural science, 60; line of 
thought presupposed by Epi- 
cureanism, 511; philosophic 
ideas of, 2; practical philo- 
sophy of, 17; differs from past 
Aristotelian philosophy, 18; 
view of means and ends, 185; 
time of, 225; defines the good 

- as the eeeal,. 229; an example 
of wisdom, 274, 292, 306; per- 
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mitted a lie, 305; sceptical 
arguments of, 531 ; on the deri- 
vation of the soul, 545; rela- 
tions of Stoics to, 387, 391, 396. 

Socratic, old, teaching, 401; dic- 
tum, 245, 247; introspection, 
511 ; views, 388; theory of con- 
ceptions, 9; teaching, 255; 
philosophy, 392; School, 509. 

Soli, birthplace of Chrysippus, 
45; of Aratus, 43. 

Somethi ng, the highest conception, 
98. 


Sophists, practical philosophy of, 
18; fallacies fostered by, 122. 
Sorites, the, of the Peripatetics 
developed by the Stoies, 120. 
Soul, of the parts, 213 ; nature of, 
210; the individual, 216; God 
as, 148; Stoic views of, 210; 
Epicurean views of, 453 ; mate- 

rialistic view of, 210. 

Space, 196. 

Sparta, rivalry of, with Athens, 
1), a3; 

Spartan reformer, Cleomenes, 44. 

Spartans, 14, 

Smrepparixol Adyar. See Adyot. 

Spherus, a Stoic and pupil of 
Zeno, 44; from the Bosporus, 
44; logical researches of, 64; 
treatise on divination, 371. 

Spinoza, 219. 

Standard of truth. See Knowledge. 
Stoic, 86; need of, 86; irre- 
sistible impressions, 87" ; pri- 
mary conceptions, 90; Epi- 
curean, 431. See Canonic. 

Stars, Stoic view of, 204. 

Stilpo, combined Cynic and Me- 
garian teaching, 37 ; School of, 
385 ; connected with Zeno, 392. 

Srod nest, 38, 327. 

Stobzeus has preserved extracts 
from writings of Teles, 48; and 
definitions of virtues, 261. 

Stoic, 49, 132, 251, 313, 324, 346, 
374, 517, 531 ; apathy, 121 ; doc- 
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trine fully expanded by Chry- 
sippus, 47, 48; appeal to the 
senses, 630; assertion, 185; 
bias, 304; citizenship of the 
world, 327; notions of Provi- 
dence, 177, 388; conception, 
397; theory of the good, 290, 
559; wise man, 335; enquiries, 
170; Ethics, 249, 278, 383; two 
currents of thought in, 382; 
main features of, 383; explana- 
tion of myths, 367, 368; fata- 
lism, 175, 651; influence of, 
529 ; insensibility to pain, 477 ; 
KaraAnlis, 531; virtue, 398, 334, 
58, 505; apathy, 316; pan- 
theism, 176; morality, 229, 333, 
390, 342 ; necessity, 176; philo- 
sophers, 298, 322; citizenship 
of the world, 328, 506; material- 
ism, 384, 385; system, 91, 394, 
68, 91, 125, 138, 152, 173, 223, 
249, 277, 301, 351, 354, 381, 394, 
504, 516, 543; Philosophy, 334 ; 
authorities for, 53 ; divisions of, 
66 ; practical character of, 134; 
scope of, 381; as a whole, 400; 
political antecedents of, 16; 
doctrine expanded, 47 ; problem 
proposed to, 56; enquiries into 
duties, 302 ; practical character, 
56; necessity for knowledge, 
58; position towards logic and 
natural science, 59; rélative 
importance of parts, 68; one- 
sidedness of, 402 ; place in his- 
tory, 400; theory of interming- 
ling, 137 ; of irresistible impres- 
sions, 530; Logic of, 70, 121; 
field of, 70; words and thoughts, 
73; formality of, 75, 92, 119; 
estimate of, 123 ; categories, 97 ; 
theory of illation, 121; Know- 
ledge, theory of, 75, 525; pro- 
minent points in, 77 ; prophecy, 
379; platform, 335, 353; point 
of view, 48, 90; polytheism, 
549; preference for argument, 
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65 ; principles, logical result of, 
311; principles, 153, 219, 225, 
256, 293; propositions, 310, 551 ; 
views on nature; 194; School, 
29, 62, 64, 69, 168, 274, 286, 297, © 
299, 300, 307, 336, 351, 388; © 
founded by Zeno, 36; Chry- 
sippus president of, 45; a School 
of reasoners, 66; pavracia, 541; 
severity, 286 ; skill, 363 ; specu- 
lation, 173; System, inner con- 
nection of, 381; teaching, 55, 
59, 67, 69, 84, 133, 221, 257, 316, 
456; theology, 545; treatment © 
of science, 542. i 
Stoicism, 26, 69, 326, 339, 357, » 
380; growing out of Cynicism, | 
17, 91, 392, 402; relation of, to — 
previous system, 387 ; related to 
Cynics, 387; to Socrates, 387; 
to Aristotle, 396; to Megarians, 
392; to Heraclitus, 392; to 
Plato, 399; later, founded by 
Chrysippus, 45; historical in- 
gredients of, 400; form fixed, 
48; Eratosthenes won for, 48 ; 
as traditionally known, 56; 
features of, 239; a religious 
system, 342; essentially practi- 
cal, 380, 385; insists on self-suffi- 
ciency of virtue, 389 ; preserved 
original character of Socratic © 
philosophy, 391; stern tone of, 
498 ; and the theory of pleasure, 
560; entered the Roman world 
under Panetius, 51; declared 
man independent of his fellows, 
311; makes a dogmaof fatalism, 
332; connection with religion, 
341; with popular faith, 343; 
ethical side of, 382; scientific 
side of, 383; elements combined 
in, 386; relation of Epicurean 
system to, 503, 508, 509, 514, { 
517. ; 
Stoics [see Table of Contents), 276, — 
314, 393, 398, 512; of the Roman * 
period, 36, 326, 492; School of 
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the, 19; feel the need of philo- 
sophic speculation, 20; history 
of, 35 sqg.; take their name from 
Stoa wouwadh, 38; highest con- 
ception of, 99; look at accuracy 
of expression, 118 ; seek a stan- 
dard of truth, 20; demand a 
knowledge of conceptions, 479 ; 
logic of, 96, 97, 123, 223 ; sorites, 
120; did little for natural 
science, 20; opposed to Scep- 
tics, 21; teach original unity of 
human family, 21, 490; apolo- 
getical writings of, 25; regard 
universal element, 25; belief 
from idea, 36; develope the 
doctrine of the syllogism, 65; 
problem proposed to, 56; view 


of virtue, 59, 128, 272, 300; | 


unity of virtue, 266; differ 
generally from Aristo, 62 ; their 
views expanded by Chrysippus, 
64; make three divisions of 
philosophy, 66; development of 
teaching, 69; their view of 
thoughts and words, 74; had no 
distinct theory of knowledge 
before Chrysippus, 76; attach 
. importance to the senses, 77; 
make perceptions the source of 
notions, 82, 91; Aexrdy of, 92; 
consider material objects alone 
real, 84, 94 ; admit the existence 
of immaterial attributes, 106; 
enumerate sentences, 110; dis- 


cuss modality of judgments, 


115; attached great value to 
the theory of illation, 116; 
strive to find firm ground, 123; 
their view of knowledge, 129; 
ground occupied by, 134, 135; 
deny the freedom of the will, 
179, 217; distinguished from 
Epicureans, 183, 470; agree- 
ment with, 454, 481, 484, 500, 
507, 508, 516; follow Aristotle, 
194; do not explain irregular 
impulses, 248; classify errors, 
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261; divide mankind into two 
classes, 269; the wise man of, 
270, 271, 291, 295, 304, 817, 383 ; 
influenced by Academy, 399; 
agrees with Arcesilaus, 532; 
opponent of Carneades, 542, 
564; driven into admissions, 
287; compelled to recognise 
differences of degree, 293; con- 
nection with Cynics,. 305, 307, 
308, 327, 388, 402, 510; insist 
on justice and mercy, 315; pay 
great attention to domestic life, 
321; view of suicide, 336, 338 ; 


of lying, 305; ethical principles 


of, 385; aim at independence, 
488; inexorable sternness of, 
497; subordinate logic and 
natural science to moral science, 
507; adhere to fatalism, 605; 
appeal to consensus gentium, 
543; theological views of, at- 
tacked by Sceptics, 545; view 
of the soul, 211, 214, 215, 
222; supposed connection with 
Heraclitus, 135, 394; materalism 
of, 139, 210, 385, 425; hold one 
primary force, 143, 146 ; view of 
Deity, 148, 152, 154; view of 
popular Gods, 358, 362, 366, 368, 
369, 549 ; identify God and the 
world, 156, 348, 349; theology 
of, 341; pantheism of, 159; 
view of nature, 194, 223, 351, 
373; view of the resolution of 
the world, 165, 203 ; view of the 
seat of generative power, 173; 
view of divination, 175, 370, 
377, 550; prophecy, 373, 374, 
375, 378; view of relation of 
man to destiny, 182, 301; vie 

of the unity of the world, 183, 
231; of the perfections of the 
world, 187; of physical evil, 
188; view of moral evil, 189, 
191; inconsistencies of, 193; 
view of time and space, 197; 
hold two active elements, 179, 
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201; consider the stars living, 
206; meteorological investiga- 
tions of, 207; view of plants 
and animals, 208; view of man, 
225, 490; view of good and 
evil, 230, 233, 269, 293; view of 
pleasure, 237 ; of emotions, 244, 
245, 248, 253, 473; theory of 
necessity, 246 ; classification of 
errors, 261; highest good, 557; 
collisions with current views, 
278, 292, 296, 347, 352; on se- 
condary goods, 280; on things 
indifferent, 281, 338; things 
preferential, 283; views of ac- 
tions, 290; casuistry of, 299, 
552; moral science of, 302; on 
unchastity, 309; view of social 
relations, 311; relation of indi- 
vidual to society, 312; friend- 
ship of the wise, 320; on the 
rights of man, 329; citizenship 
of the world, 326, 506; view of 
demons, 353 ; allegorical inter- 
pretation of, 354; on predestina- 
tion, 376 ; encouraged supersti- 
tion, 379; neglect scientific 
knowledge, 381, 391; philoso- 
phical pedigree of, 387 ; expand 
Socratic philosophy, 392 ; know- 
ledge of conceptions, 479 ; spe- 
culatively orthodox, 505; mental 
repose of, 515; law of causality, 
551. 

Strato, 133. 

Subject-matter, Stoic category of, 
98. 

Substance, Stoic category of, 98 ; 
universal, 156. 

Suggestive symbol, 115. 

Svynardbeots, 88, 532. 

Zvyxvers, 106, n. 2; 137, n. 1. 

Suicide, Stoic view of, 335, 489. 

SuuBeBnxdra, of Epicureans, 439. 

Suprrm@para, of Epicureans, 439. 

Suvalria, 142, n. 2. 

Zuvexrixal alora, 142, n. 2. 

Zdvepya. atria, 142, n. 2. 
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Suvnuuévoy, 113. 
Sympathy of nature, 183. 
Syria, Stoics in, 36. 

Syro, an Epicurean, 413. 


IARSUS, a philosophic centre, 

35; birthplace of Zeno the 
pupil of Chrysippus, 49; birth- 
place of Antipater, 50. 

Teles, a Stoic, and cotemporary of 
Chrysippus, 48. 

Test-science of truth, 425. 

Thebes, 11. 

Theophrastus, followed by Chry- 
sippus, 119. 

Theory, modification of Stoic, 284. 

Thoughts, Stoic view of, 73. 

Time, 196. 

Timon of Phlius, 519; a follower 
of Pyrrho, 519; jealous of New 
Academy, 521; Scepticism of, 
521; places true happiness in 
&rapatia, 525. 

Titans tear Dionysus to pieces, 
364, 367. 

Téxos, 196. 

Trendelenburg on Aristotle, 104. 

Tprtoyévera, 363. 

Troad, the birthplace of Cleanthes, 
40. 


Tpéxot, the, of the Sceptics, 523. 
Truth, Stoic standard of, 86. 
Tuxwots, 78. 


“yan Gros, 100, n. 4; 140, n. 1. 
Ulysses, 292, 363, 368; a 
pattern of all virtues, 369. 
Universal depravity, 272. 
Universe, course of, 163; nature 
- of, 202 ; Epicurean arrangement 
of, 449. 
"Troxelwevor, 100. 
‘yxéAnvis, Epicurean, 430. 
“‘Tropynorines, 115. 
Uranos, 367. 
Utterance, the Stoic theory of, 73, 
92; complete, 108. 
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ARIETY, Stoic category of, 
107 ; of relation, 107. 

Venus, 202. 

Virtue, connection of happiness 
and, 191; emotions and, 243; 
Stoic idea of, 254; positive and 
negative aspects of, 254; vir- 
tues severally, 257; mutual re- 
lations of, 261; unity of, 266; 
Epicurean, 478, 


\ LL, Epicurean views on, 459. 
Wisdom and folly, 268. 

Wise man, Stoic, 268; Epicurean, 
483. 

Words, Stoic view of, 73; gram- 
mar of, 94. 

World, identical with God, 156; 
origin of, 161; end of, 163; 
cycles in, 165; government of, 
-170; nature of, 182; unity and 
perfection of, 183 ; moral theory 
of, 187; course of, 331; Epi- 

_ ‘curean view of, 444; origin of, 
447; arrangement of, 448. 


ENOCRATES, 41 ; influence on 
Zeno, 399; Cleanthes, his 
counterpart, 400; known to Epi- 
curus, 405; time of, 528; a 
teacher of the Stoic Zeno, 38. 


aa the Stoic, 36, 54, 58, 62, 
246, 370, 400; of Cytium, 36; 
founder of Stoicism, 36; son of 
Mnaseas, 36; only half a Greek, 
327: death of, 336, 337; living 
at Athens, 36 ;,a pupil of Crates, 
37; views on logic and natural 
science, 62; relation to Hera- 
clitus, 134; materalism of, 134 ; 
definition of time, 197; places 
force in heaven, 146; pupils of, 
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40, 41; time of, 184; nncer- 
tainty as to motives of, 55; in- 
fluenced by Peripatetics, 133; 
polity of the wise, 322; views 
on divination, 370; vindicates 
the supremacy of virtue, 385; 
connected with Stilpo, 392; 
strictures on Aristotle, 511; not 
connected with Arcesilaus, 529 ; 
estimate of rational things, 545; 
deification of seasons, 349 ; lead- 
ing thought of, 385; debt to. 
Megarians, 392 ; debt to Polemo, 
399; views on causation, 86; 
view of the world, 146; view of 
Ether, 201; of life according to 
nature, 228 ; distinguishes emo- 
tions, 249; Herillus, his pupil, 
256 ; view of virtue, 257, 261; 
offends against propriety, 308; 
on unnatural vice, 309; advo- 
cates community of wives, 310; 
contempt for religion, 344, 347; 
seeks moral ideas, 355; draws 
on former systems, 386 ; distin- 
guishes two kinds of fire, 397 ; 
aim of, 400; attracted by Cyni- 
cism, 401; regards virtue as 
highest good, 401, 505. 


Zeno, of Sidon, an Epicurean, 412, 


416. 


Zeno, of Tarsus, a Stoic and scholar 


of Chrysippus, 49. 


Zenonians, original name of Stoies, 


38 


Zeus, 171, 271, 348, 364, 487, 550 ; 


distinguished from nature, 153; 
the will of, 171; happiness of, 
enjoyed by the wise man, 271; 
distinguished from other Gods, 
357, 358; legends of, inter- 
preted, 358, 359; not envied 
by an Epicurean, 477, 487 ; cri-. 
ticised by Scepties, 550. 
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SOCRATES and the SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. Translated 


by O. J. REICHEL, M.A. B.C.L. sometime Scholar of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second 
Edition, enlarged from Materials supplied by the Author. GammeliGin. 10s. 6d. - 


* This isa wholly new translation from 
the third German edition, and the trans- 
lator has done his work with such exceed- 
ing carefulness, and yet with such success 
in rendering the sometimes crabbed and 
often involved German into idiomatic 
_ English, that his workmanship reads with 


all the flowing ease of a well-written ori- 
ginalecomposition. . . . Taken as a whole, 
the book is one of profound value and 
interest, and while specially so to the phi- 
losophical student, may be commended to 
all thoughtful readers, 

BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


PLATO and the OLDER ACADEMY. Translated by 


Sarat F, ALLEYNE, and ALFRED GooDWIN, B.A. Fellow and Lecturer, Balliol 


College, Oxford. Crown Svo. 18s. 

‘The compliment of translation is well 
deserved by the patient erudition and 
masterly arrangement of the original, 
which is an indispensable aid to the readers 
of Puaro and ARISTOTLE. Of this trans- 
lation it can be said that in all essential 
respects it may be relied on as an equivalent 
of ZELLER’S book.’ ACADEMY. 

‘This is a translation of Dr. EpuARD 
ZELLER’S Plato und die dltere Akademie, 
a work of great value to students of PLATO, 
but hitherto only in part accessible to 
English readers. The text has been admir- 
ably translated by Miss ALLEYNE, who has 
proved herself fully, competent to deal 
with the philosophical terminology of the 
German original, and to execute a transla- 
tion which does not, like some translations, 
proclaim iteelf as such by any un-English 
structure of ita phrases and sentences. 
Copious notes and references have been 
added by Mr. Goopwry, Fellow of Balliol 
College, who shares with Miss ALLEYNE 
the responsibility of the work. The value 
of Dr. ZELLER’s work has been amply 


acknowledged by Professor JoWETT in the 


Preface to the second edition of his PLATO ; 
and this translation of it will be a great 
boon to many students of PLAaTo who (as 
ita Authors suggest in their Preface) are 
less familiar with German than the Greek.’ 
GUARDIAN. 


‘The work must become indispensable 
to the student of PLaTo. It consists of 
sixteen chapters, in which Plato’s life, the 
order of his writings, the character of his 
Philosophy, his Physics, his Ethics, and his 
Religion, are treated with great detail and 
minuteness. It is, of course, impossible in 
these pages to do more with so vast a 
work—not vast, however, in bulk, being a 
book of 600 pages—than to call attention 
to it, and, if possible, to give some idea of 
its style.’ EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 

‘In all -its departments Dr. ZELLEH’s 
book is both comprehensive and trust- 
worthy. He seems to have said the last 
word on Greek philosophy; and his volumes 
are among those monuments of nineteenth 
century German research which make one 
wonder what will remain for the scholars 
of the twentieth century to do. He brings 
to his task the two essential qualities— 
vast learning, and the power of moving at 
pleasure in the rarified atmosphere of ab- 
stractions. . . . It is evident that Mr. 
Goopwin, to whom this part of the under- 
taking fell, had no sinecure in his work of 
translation and verification. He has gone 
bravely through with it, however, and 
both his work and that of Miss ALLEYNE, 
who translated the text, leave almost 
nothing to be desired.’ : i 
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